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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. ing at an early day an International Peace Parliament or Con- 
Published the first of every month by the American Peace Society. STEnee fur the purpose of deal totic the golden Opportunity fur- 
nished by the Geneva Arbitration, and other Providential circum- 
SOCIETY'S OFFICE, : ; < ‘ 
7 stances. Jn view of these facts the Executive Committee ear- 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. nestly appeal to the friends of peace in all parts of the country, 
Terms, $1.00 a year in advance; to ministers, 75 cents./to rally for the help of the Society in this exigency. Let all 
Postage twelve centsat year. Epiteo ey THE SECRETARY. who are indebted for the Advocate promptly remit. Let all 
who have the ability to assist this Christian and philafthropic 
cause, rightly considered second to no benevolent enterprise of 
EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS. this century, have also the disposition to help it furward. A. 
Hon. Anasa Watxer, North Broukfield, Mass. failure fur the lack of pecuniary means uf the great work 
HW . D. D., Philadelphia, Penn which we are now called upon to accomplish, would be most 
o ; iladelphi nn. : . 
OREO Lees : P deplorable. Let all the friends of God and humanity weigh the 
Was G. Hussarp, Esq., Delaware, Ohio. espectal claims of this cause at the present time, and make a 


Rev. Wa. Stroxes, Manchester, England. 

Exinu Burritt, Esq., New Britain, Conn. 
Rev. J. H. Bayuiss, Chicago, Ill. 

Ase Stevens, LL. D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Jutia Waro Howe, Boston, Mass. 


prompt and generous response to this appeal. 


In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
JAMES B. MILES, 
Corresponding Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
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PECIAL APPEAL OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 


Ausion, Oct. 4th, 1872. 
To whom itt may concern : 


This may certify not only my faith in the fundamental prin- | 


THE PEACE SOCIETY AND THE FIRE. ciples of the American Peace Society as practicable, expedient 


and imperative, but alse in the thorough good sense and ability 
Among the sufferers by the great fire that has desolated 


ne of the richest portions of our city, is the American Peace 
society. Weare devoutly grateful thatthe Wesleyan Building, 
» which are our rooms, and which was in great danger at one 
ace of the fire, waa preserved. But the establishment of our 
rinter, J. BE. Farwell, Esq., in which were many of our stereo- 
, pe plates, was consnmed with all its contents. In several other 
ays our Society suffers severely, and by this great catastrophe 
as been deprived of funds to quite a large amount, which we 
; xpected to have received ere this, and which we are in pressing 
ced of Fur tha prosecution of the ordinary operations of the Su- 
ety; but this loss is especrally grievous to us now, as we are 
eatly enlarging our work, and are engaged in efforts for conven- 


of its accredited agent, Miss Jane E. Weeden. 

Ata union meeting of all the churches of this village, held 
at the Presbyterian church, afew wecks since, she was listened 
to by a large and deeply interested audience. Ignoring all mere 
sentimentalism, and dealing in facts alone, her address through- 
out was replete with instruction. Believing as I do that no 
communily can afford to have her pass through unheard, I most 
earnestly bespeak for her the pulpits and rostrumns of this 


State. 
W.H. Perrine, 


Prof. Hist. and Belles-letires, Albion College.. 


A THANK OFFERING. 


Office Am. Peuce Society, 36 Bromiticld St., 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1872. f 
Rev. ano Dear Sir: 

A peculiar exigency exists in the operations of the American Peace Society. The recent successful termination of the 
Geneva Arbritration furnishes an opportune occasion for bringing the leading minds of all nations together in an INTERNATIONAL 
Concress. For this reason, special contributions are needed at this time, as well as extraordinary efforts to arouse the people, 
and especially Christians of all denominations, to the importance of energetic and definite action with a view of creating 
perpetual peace among the nations. 

The officers of this Society present an urgent appeal to Pastors to secure from their respective churches, an especial 
contribution, as a thank offering, for the grand victory of Peace at Geneva and to aid the Society in this Christ-like and philan- ( 
thropic work. | 

We would also invite each Pastor to preach a discourse upon the inspiring subject of Peace on the day the contribution is 


to be taken. 
HOWARD MALCOM, President. 


* ALPHEUS CROSBY, Chairman Ex. Com. : 
DAVID PATTEN, Treasurer. 
JAMES B. MILES, Cor. Secretary. 
Please notice the appended endorsement and commendation. 
The undersigned, cordially approve of the great and beneficent work in which the American Peace Society is engaged, 
and especially the object of the proposed International Congress. 
SIDNEY PERHAM, Govermor of Muine. JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Governor of New York. 


JULIUS CONVERSE, Governor of Vermont. JOHN W. GEARY, Governor of Pennsylvania. 

SETH PADELFORD, Governor of Rhode Island. BE. F. NOYES, Governor of Ohio. \ 
ISRAEL WASHBURNE, JR, Ex-Gov. of Maine. C. C. CARPENTER, Governor of Towa. 

L. A. WILMOT, Governor of New Brunswick. P. H. LESLIE, Governor of Keutucky. 


HARRISON REED, Governor of Florida. 


THE CALL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The undersigned, believing that the peace and well-being of nations, the best institutions and enterprises of Christian 
civilization, including all the great interests of humanity, demand a permanent guarantee against the peril and even possibility 
of war, regard the present as a favorable opportunity for convening eminent publicists, jurists, statesmen and philanthropists 
of different countries in an INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, for the purpose of elaborating and commending to 
the governments and peuples of Christendom, an InterNaTIONAL Cope, and other measures, for substituting the arbitrament 
of reason and justice for the barbarous arbitrament of the sword. We do, therefore, unite in the call for such a Congress. 

The above has becn signed by the following gentlemen, among others: 


- 


Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., New Haven. Hon. G. Washington Warren, Pres. Bunker Hill Mt As‘tion. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. Hon. John J. Fraser, Provincial Secretary, N. B. 

Emory Washburn, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. C. H. B. Fisher, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Baltimore, Md. 1. H. Rand, Chief Superintendent Education, N. B. 
David Dudley Field, LL. D., New York. A. F. Randolf, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

Hon. Gerritt Smith, Peterboro’, New York. J. B. Morrow, Esq., Halifax, N S. 

Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. John S. Maclean, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 

George H. Stuart, Exq., Phitadelpiia. D. Henry Starr, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 

Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. M. H. Richey, Ex-Mayor, Halifax, N.S. 

Hon. F. R. Brunot, Chairman Indian Commission, Pittsburg, Pa. . Geo. H. Starr, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 

Hon. Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Ct. Jay Cooke, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Hon. Edward 8S. Tobey, Boston, Mass. John G. Whittier, Amesbury, Mass. : 
Amasa Walker, LI. D., No. Brookfield, Mass. Hon. Charles T. Russell, Cambridge, Mass Y 
George F. Gregory, Mayor of Fredericton, N. B. Samuel! Willets, New York. \ 

Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, New York. Joseph N. Dugdale, lowa. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men in the United States. 


‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthropic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy 
of sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly needs, a large increase of funds. ‘The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the benevolent.”’ 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., Ex-President Yale College 
Hon. Charles Sumner, LL. D., Boston, Mass. BE. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, Il. 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tufis’ College, Boston, Mass Hon. David Turner, Crown Point, duds 

Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn. J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Ill. 

Luke Hitchcock, D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 

Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn. John V. Farwell, Chicago, Ill. 

Gardiner Spring, D. D., New York. Hon. Wm. R. Marshall, Ex-Gov. of Minn. 

Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., “ = Hon. James Harlan, U. S. Senator, Iowa. 

Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Springfield, Ohio. Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 


Rev. Prof. Samuel Harriss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theological Seminary. 
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ANOTHER VICTORY OF PEACE, 


‘The long standing dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States, respecting the Northwestern boundary, has been 
amicably settled ; affording another illustratiqn of the feasibili- 
ty of adjusting the aggravated differences of nations without 
resort to war. Upon this settlement the Union Advocate of 
New York has the following excellent observations. 


Our readers know that there has long been a dispute be- 
tween the United States and British governments as to the in- 
terpretation of the treaty of 1846, defining the Northwestern 
boundary—-the United States claiming the Island of San Juan 
as within her territory, and Great Britain claiming it as_ hers. 
The settlement of this question was pending when the Wash- 
ington ‘Treaty was under consideration. By the terms of that 
treaty the San Juan question was left to the decision of Em- 
peror William of Germany, who brought to his aid as Impe- 
rial advisers, Grimm, Vice-President of the Supreme Court ; 
Kiepert, the eminent geographer, and Goldschmidt, member of 
the Superior Tribunal of Leipsic. These referees made their 
respective reports to the Emperor, who-has given his decision 
in favor of the United States. 

The Emperor, with the highest sense of official duty, gave 
his personal attention to the subject, and, after the most careful 
study and deliberation, arrived at a conclusion satisfuctory to 
his own sense of justice. 

Since the decision was rendered, Odo Russell, the British 
ambassador to Berlin, called on Mr. Bancroft and exchanged 
congratulations upon the termination of the long-standing San 
Juan dispute. Mr. Russell said the last cause for difficulty be- 
tween England and America had been removed, and henceforth 
peace and friendship would prevail between the two nations. 

In a letter to the Emperor William, Mr. Bancroft says he is 
charged by the President of the United States, in the name of 
the American people, to thank His Majesty for the great pains 
he hus taken in, and the attention which he has devoted to the 
case growinz out of the dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States in regard to the Northwestern boundary. The 
letter closes with the assurance of continued friendship and 
good-will between the United States and Germany. 

Do we realize the wonderful progress in Christian civiliza- 
tion denoted by these transactions! Within a few years past 
England and the United States have had very serious difficulties 
with each other, difficulties which touched their national pride, 
and which in former times would have saturated many a field 
with blood. The dispute in rey ard tothe privateers ‘‘ Alabama,’’ 
‘¢ Shenandoah,”’ etc., fitted out against our commerce in British 
ports, was so bitter that we ourselves: feared that it could be 
settled only by war; but a few quiet men met in Geneva, 
studied into the case, made a decision on its merits, and lo! 
both disputants at once acquiesced and quieted down. 

So in regard to our Northwestern boundary. Weremember 
how hot our American blood was about it a few years ago. 
* Fifty-four Forty or Fight!’’ was the motto upon our ban- 
ners. Buta fine old German gentleman takes it in hand, hears 
both sides, sleeps over it, puts his finger on what he thinks the 
true division line between the quarrelsome neighbors, and at 
that we instantly agree, shake hands, and not a drop of blood 
is spilled. Who shall say now that the world is not improving t 
The Millennial days, when the Jion shall lie down with the 
lamb, have not exactly arrived, but they have advanced so far 


that the Lion and the Eagle can adjust a dispute without clap- 
per clawing each other. 

And how much more sensible and equitable is a decision thus 
made by an investigating court, or referee, than one which 
comes from the brutal urbitrament of war? 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


This state paper has been received with quite general and 
hearty approval. ‘The friends of humanity find a reason for no 
small measure of gratitude and joy in the fact that the great 
captain, who as President of the United States, closed his first 
message to Congress with the immortal petition, ‘* Let us have 
peace,’ 18 now permitted to address to Congress such words as 
the following :— 


‘In transmitting to you thismy fourth Annual Message, itis 
with thankfulness to the Giver of all good that as a nation we 
have been blessed for the past year with peace at home and 
abroad, and a general prosperity vouchsafed to but few people. 
With the exception of the recent devastating fire, which swept 
from the earth with a breath as it were millions of accumulated 
wealth in the city of Boston, there has been no overshadowing 
calamity within the year to record. Otherwise we have been 
free from pestilence, war and calamities which often overtake 
nations, and as far as human judgment can penetrate the 
future, no cause seems to exist to threaten Our present peace. 
When Congress adjourned in June Jast a question had been 
raised by Great Britain, and was, then pending, which for a 
time seriously imperilled the settlement by friendly arbitration 
of the grave differences between this government and that of 
her Britannic Majesty, which, by the ‘l'reaty of Washington, 
had been referred to the Tribunal of Arbitration, which had 
met at Geneva, in Switzerland. The arbitrators, however, dis- 
posed of the question which had jeopardized the whole of the 
treaty and threatened to involve the two nations in most unhap- 
py relations toward each other, in a manner entirely satisfacto- 
ry to this government, and in accordance with the views and 
the policy which it had maintained. Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment has communicated to me its appreciation by her Majesty 
of the ability and indefatigable industry displayed by Mr. 
Adams, the arbitrator named on the part of this government, 
during the protracted inquiries and discussions of the tribunal. 
I cordially unite with her Majesty in this appreciation. It is 
due to the agent of the United States before the Tribunal to 
record my high appreciation of the marked ability, unwearied 
patience, and the prudence and discretion with which he has 
conducted the very responsible and delicate duties committed to 
him. And it is also due to the learned and eminent counsel 
who attended the Tribunal on the part of this government to 
express my sense of the talentsand wisdom which they brought 
to bear in the attainment of the result so happily reached.”’ 

The President speaks in equally complimentary terms of 
Mr. Bancroft, U. S. Minister at Berlin, for his zeal in maio- 
taining the right of our governmeut in the San Juan Bounda- 
ry Arbitration. 

With Fiance, our earliest ally ; Russia, the constant and 
steady friend of the United States; Germany, with whose 
Government and people we have so many causes of friendship 
and so many common sympathies, and the other Powers of 
Europe, our relations are maintained on the most friendly terms. 
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» THE CONSCRIPT. of aman is in his sou], and as soul is immortal, the question 
whether the body dies at the age of ten or ninety years is com- 

BE, Bo-Dey NEM EOE TS Re te paratively as nothing in the sight of the Creator. The first 

Where sleep’st thou now? The sunset tints are fading, thing He demands of human souls is, that they shall subor- 
And night is gathering o’er the azure sky. dinate every consideration relating to the bodily life to those 
Faint curling mists are objects dim o’ershading, impulses, instincts, or intuitions which come from their spiritual 
And winds are singing low their lullaby. nature, and this demand urges some of the strongest souls—to 


what?’? You confidently answer, ‘‘to war,’’ but I demur be- 
Where sleep’st thou now! The trump has ceas‘d its sounding, | fore joining in your conclusion. 


The war-note deep, is hush’d the hills among, This is a broad subject, to be looked at with no narrow or 
And purple vintage grounds are now resounding partizan eye; peace-men have no wish to initiate a quixotic 
With festive glee, breath’d forth in many a song crusade against anything truly good and great in past ages or 
in our own; but they would thoughtfully and conscientiously 
When the young spring its odors sweet was lending, ask whether, war being admitted to be such a terrible evil, 
To ev’y breeze that wooingly pass‘d by, something may not be done to prevent it in future, without the 
When the bright summer, its green leaves was blendin sacrifice of principles more valuable than life itsetft 
In shadows deep with sunlight of the sky ; We know that wars have prevailed in all the past—wars for- 
the defense of liberty and religion, and wars for their suppres- 
I saw thee, boy, with health upon thy brow, sion; religious wars and civil wars; wars for the extension of 
Swift as the chamois, on the mountain height, territory, for the strengthening of nationalities and the gratifica- 
Climb the high avalanche of spotless snow, tion of the personal piques aud malice of despots; wars with 
And stand exulting in the glowing light. reason and withuut, till scarce a page of history is unstained. 
It would be a curious investigation that should show us how 
Thy spirit, free as eaglet of the mountain, many of these wars have been fonght for noble and how many 
Expanded with the glory of the sight. fur ignoble ends, and also precisely how much they have done 
As thou with voice, glad as the gush of fountain, for the furtherance of freedom and religion, and whether civili- 
In ecstacy pour’d forth thy wild delight.. zation has advanced through or in spite of them. 
od To us the mere fact that they have prevailed in the past does 
Conscrintion came: how fell thy fluttering pinion, not prove their necessity in the future. One by one the world 
To soar no more thro’ regions of the air ; outgrows and throws off its old barbarisms, as polygamy, trial 
Thou stood in marshal’d ranks of pow’r the minion, by ordeal, the feudal system, duelling and slavery, all were 
Thou, my free hearted boy, my tenderest cure. verily believed to be in accordance with the will of God, but 
which have now given place, at least in Christian nations, to 
Where sleep’st thou now! when evening softly closes, more humane institutions. Whether war is another barbarism 
How sorrow presses with its shadee on. me ; to thus yield its hold and gradually disappear, or whether it is 
And when in quiet deep the earth reposes, 80 necessary to the progress of freedom that, however revolt- 
My soul goes forth in gloom in search of thee. ing to all our better instincts, it must be perpetuated through 
all the future, is the question to be considered. Perpetuated, 
*Mid heaps of slain, my son, I see you lying you say, and give us the following gloomy perspective ; ‘‘ Our 
Unshrouded, on a far unhallow’d soil ; impression is, that the people of the differentnations of Europe 
Low, dirge-like notes the cold night wind is sighing ; will never rest until their governments are democratic, and 
To glory, what are poverty and toil? their governments will become democratic only by a series of 
; insurrections and wars. After the governments have become 
For them, the trump of Fame wakes not its breathing, democratic, then there will spring up wars arising from the re- 
To future time no clarion tells their name, lations between capital and labor which promise to equal in 
For them, fair hands no Jaurel chaplet wreathing, ferocity the old wars of religion.’? 
Their deeds no chosen bard shall e’er proclaim. What a fearful future ! How one shudders to contemplate 
it! Is there to be no progress, no enlightenment, no modifica- 
They stood, where fiercest rag’d the shock of battle, tion of old opinions and practices? 1s the dead past instead of 
They stood, where loudest volleying cannon roar’d, burying its dead to go on forever repeating itself? Heaven 
They stood less valu’d than are herded cattle, forbid, yet so it would seem if we receive this statement. 
As round the hissing shot death dealing pour’d. Here is presented the weightiest argument that can be 
brought in support of war—namely, that no national change 
My son, thou liest on the battle ground from a despotic to democratic government can be made without 
With those, who falling ne’er are nam’d again, it. But this assertion in the nature of the case cannot be 
Vain unto such, of Fame the vaunted sound ; proved ; and it is founded on another assumption—that war al-_ 
There glory hides her heaps of buried slain. ways secures victory to the democratic side. Now, if history 


teaches anything, it is that success in war depends on other con- 
tigencies. A certain moral power belongs to an army which 

THE BOSTON GLOBE AGAIN. believes itself fighting for the right, but that alone has not been 
sufficient to ensure victory; and in how many cases is each 
party confidentits cause is the-right one. Giving war al] the 

As the question of war or peace is one of universal interest | credit its most ardent friends claim, it must be admitted that its 
I venture to again reply to an article on the subject in the Bos-| conquests have often, very often upheld wrong. Probably 
ton Globe. more successful wars have been fought for the unjust acquisi- 

I most fully accord with the writer of it when he says that | tion of territory and power than for any or all ofher causes, 
human life is secondary to great principles, and is to be freely | victory going with the strongest, not the most righteous side. 
sacrificed for them. In all ages great souls have believed this,| Is there no other way to secure freer government! How 
and nobly laid down their Jives for the truth on the scaffold or the | noiselessly, steadily and yet effectually are the people of Eng- 
battle-field with a heroism which has commanded the admiration | land getting power into their hands at this very time, in fact, 
of all who came after them, and far be it from me to snatch one | revolutionizing their government in reality, if not in name, 
laurel from their brows. My heart beats high at the recital of | without shedding one drop of blood! And in a similar way, 
the brave deeds of our forefathers, and I rejoice to Jay, with | we trust, by the enlightenment of both people and rulers, the 
tender tears and fervent benedictions, garlands on the graves of | former learning how to peaceably a-sert their rights, the latter 
our later heroes. Life—mortal life—is fleeting, and truth is | how to yield them in the council chamber instead of on the 
everlasting. If what we call death were the going out of the | battle-field, are revolutions in government to be effected in the 
soul, it would be different, but as you truly say, ‘* The real life | future. 


BY X. Y. Z. 
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And in regard to the adjustment of relations between capital | of mora] over material forces, and that our lower ifstincts be 
and labor, what better way of ruining the interests of both| controlled by the higher and diviner. ones ; and surely no one 
could be desired than a succession of wars, sure to derange all| can doubt that the whole spirit of the Gospel is that of peace, 
financial prosperity? ‘* These can only be prevented,’’ you| not war; indeed, itis hard to see how any Christian man or 
say,‘ by convincing laborers of the truth of certain principles; woman should not fee] more confidence in the moral power of 
of political economy which they at present utterly ignore.’’| right than in the physical power of bullets to regenerate the 
Precisely so, and this is exactly what peace-men hope to do by| world. Our amiable opponent himself prefers that method, and 
appealing to men’s reason and not their brute instincts. we only wish we could inspire him with a little more faith in 
Ihey see that slowly but surely the laboring classes in one| its practicability, and make him see that if a thing is right, it 
nation after another are getting enlightened, and each year|cannot be impossible. We heartily hope he and Mr. Miles 
makes it more probable that they will learn to accept these | may even in this world have that pleasant ‘¢ discourse on the 
truths. They are confident that when the talent, energy and| nonsense and atrocity of war,’ and both cordially unite in 
material resources which have been lavished on war and war-| striving to restrain the belligerent propensities of men. 
like preparations, are spent in educating the masses, and instill-| Ideas move the world, materialistic as the world seems ; but 
ing into all minds the truth that rich and poor, high and low, | all new ideas, especially those compelling to any visible and 
are brethren, children beloved of one common Father, there| great outward results are slow to gain an audience ; in their 
will come a better way of settling the difficulties which war | beginnings, all reforms have been small and weak, often almost 
so rarely does settle justly. ludicrously so, and been mercilessly ridiculed and despised. 
Is this too much to expect? That nations can arrange points | Slowly, almost imperceptibly, a truth makes its. way into the 
of difference without the sword, has been shown at Geneva. | public mind, but when once it has reached the world's con- 
Is it too dreamy and visionary a thing to expect that sooner or | science and roused it, then by a mighty impetus it sweeps on- 
later all the nations of Christendom shall become willifig to| ward to a triumphant success which no material force can 
submit their difficulties to arbitration? I am sure the kind|check. Let a movement only enshrine—as we believe this of 
heart of him who never destroyed but one worm and three | peace does—an everlasting truth, an Almighty principle, and 
small fishes would glow with joy at such a consummation, | sooner or Jater it is sure to march onward to success and 
though even it does seem to him so impracticable and quixotic. | victory. Believing this, we cheerfully labor on witha courage 
Education, light, love—these are the mighty forces by which | that even the scepticism of good men cannot destroy. 


we believe the world can be more effectually moved than by 
WAR BECOMING IMPOSSIBLE. 


cannon-balls ; in these we have an abounding, undoubting faith, 
The one great evil of European civilization is its military 


tor that right must svoner or later overcome wrong, we believe 
to be as immutable a Jaw in the moral, as gravitation is in the 

system. Properly speaking, there is never peace on that con- 
tinent. The best that can be obtained is an armed truce. 


natural world. We predict other and nobler victories for the 
** fanatics ’’ than they have ever won upon the battle-field. 

You refer to particular periods of history, and ask what was| Enormous standing armies are kept ready for instant attack or 
then to be done but goto war? Take for example our late defence. Young men, the flower of each nation, are taken 
war, and asking what else could have been done in 1861? 1 from productive labor, and forced to serve in the ranks. To 
answer nothing. At that particular crisis, war was inevitable, maintain the armies, debts are created which eat up the sub- 
but peace-men claim that this and similar junctures might stance of the people. War and increasing debts are the two 
have been prevented, and it is for the prevention of just such | most conspicuous facts in the life of the Old World. 
emergencies that they labor to instil what they regard as sound| At last there comes an unexpected solution. The young 
views, throughout this and every other land. When fire and | men of Germany will not stay in the Fatherland. To escape 

un-powder sre brought together an explosion must follow, | their liability to military service, they are migrating in great 
ut keep them apart and you are safe. Now is the time to numbers to America. The government 1s alarmed, and has 
guard against another war, not when some crisis has been forced forbidden the granting of low fares to emigrants by the rail- 
Upon us. ways. We doubt if this will stop the exodus. It is evident 

Diffuse light, create an abhorence of war, make men see| thatthe people are weary of perpetual fighting. They are 
their true relations to each other, and that the proper remedy anxious to improve their temporal Wve and war keeps 
for wrongs is not in rousing the brutal instinct, and flying at| them ground to the very earth. They solve the problem by 
each other’s throats, but in being just, conciliatory and forbear- seeking a ag where standing armies are unknown. 
ing, and choosing peaceable remedies as the most effectual, and We have not for a long time seen 80 hopefnl a sign. A 
they will be slow to bring about that condition of things that| general pacification of Europe can only be enforced by the pop- 

ular will. Kings andemperors will never consent to disarm ; 
‘¢the pomp and circumstance of war ’’ are too dear to them to 


makes war inevitable. 

You tell us that ‘‘the most efficient peace-men are clear- Peay 
headed, hard-hearted statesmen and military men, who have| be willingly given up. By emigration, the people, however, 
subdued the passions of their souls, and stand as representa- | appear to be taking the question into their own hands. They 
tives of good sense. The folly of fighting is deeply impressed | will quit the countries where war, perpetual war, depresses 
on their understandings, whether the cause of fighting be noble | their condition. The French do not migrate, because #rance 
or mean. They believe the world should be governed by|is substantially a democracy, and the common people are 
good sense. They are hardly capable of comprehending why | owners of the soil. That the French peasantry are averse to 
nations should rush into war for theological dogmas, or politi-| war, they have repeatediy proved. In time they will, no doubt, 
cal principles, or patriotic instincts, or erevolent generalities, | compel a policy of peace.— Methodist. 
or any motive whatever, which has its seat in the human soul, iain a a a 
as distinguished from tbe human understanding. By their in-| DeatH oF Sirk Joun Bowrinc.—Sir John Bowring, of 
sensibility they contrive to ward off attacks which moral en-| whose death we are informed by ocean cable, has filled a very 
thusiasm is continually urging them to engage in.”’ conspicuous part in the affairs of the British Empire for more 

Reason and good sense, you own, are opposed to war, and | than half a century. He was a member of the House of Com- 
so, we believe, is moral enthusiasm, also, when properly en-| mons at various periods from 1835 to 1849, in which year he 
lightened. Indeed, we see no reason for any antagonism be-| went to Canton, as British consul, only to be promoted to the 
tween reason and the moral impulse, believing as we do that in | more important position as acting plenipotentiary. In 1854 he 
every well-balanced character the two harmonize; the reason | was knighted and appointed Governor, commander-in-chief, and 
discerning truth, and the moral impulse inciting to right| vice-admiral of Hong Kong. He leaves behind him many 
action, each helping the other in the same and not opposing works, among which are a history of Siam and an essay on 
directions. decimal coinage. ‘As chairman of the Peace Society, and as 

We cannot assent to the idea that ‘‘ the very God of peace,” | the ardent advocate of adjusting national disputes by arbitra- 
though he has often permitted war as well as other scourges to| tion, Sir John Bowring was a man of the widest sympathies 
ravage the earth, Pat fete in it, for surely it is in accordance | and of value to all man ind, and his death, though it comes at 
with all we know of Him to suppose He desires the ascendency | an advanced age, will he generally lamented. 
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force. Our Saviour says, ‘ All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.’ Institutions founded on force, shall be 
overthrown by force. Institutions that are to be permanent, 
must be founded on truth and right. Institutions resting on 
force must fall before superior force. Force moves in a differ- 
ent sphere from truth and love, and cannot destroy them. There 
is no real progress except so far as truth establishes itself in 
men's convictions, and love rules in their hearts,” 

The fallacy of those who imagine war and violence are good 
things he exposes as follows : 


‘* The violence incident to an epoch in Christ's kingdom is 
anevil. Because our own government was founded in a revo- 
lution, we are in danger of associating a revolution with glory 
by thinking the overturn of what has been established is in it- 
self progress to something better. But the American revolu- 
tion scarcely was a revolution in the proper sense of the term. 
It-perpetuated the principles, and with little change, the form 
of government to which the colonies had been accustomed ; it 
only accelerated an epoch which was coming as the inevitable 
result of growth ; only shaking the tree to hasten the fall of the 
ripened fruit. | 

‘* The benefits accruing are not the result of the revolution, 
but come in spite of the evils of revolutionary violence, bée- 
cause the change effected was the natural result of healthy 
growth. The immense majority of revolutions attempied by 
violence have been failures, and have hindered , rather than 
helped the progress of society.’’ 

In language of rare beauty he demonstrates that the progress 
of Christian civilization is not necessarily attended by violence. 
He says: ** When an apple tree bursts into blossoms and covers 
itself with sweetness and beauty, that is an epoch in its growth. 
When this beauty passes away and the fruit sets, that is an 
epoch ; in this case, attended with the falling of the blossoms, 
cast off because its work is done. But these epochs are peace- 
ful, because all the organic forces in the tree are subject to its 
life and in harmony with each other, and the crises of its 
growth come peacefully, as the natural expression of the life. 
So in the kingdom of God, if the spiritual life is full and unob- 
structed, its epochs come quietly as the blooming and fruiting 
of atree. Theold falls away because its work is done, and 
peacetully gives place to the new. The change is not Jess, the 
epoch not less glorious, because it is peaceful. Revolutions and 
convulsions are not essential, nor desirable, in the great epochs 
of human progress. Jn general, the more completely Christian 
ideas rule society, the more peaceful will be the successive 
epochs of advancing Christian civilization.”? 

This is the crowning glory of the year 1872 that, during its 
progress, has occurred an epoch quietly and peacefully like the 
blooming and fruiting of a tree. During the last twelve 
months a flower has opened which for a century has been ma- 
turing—a winged Psyche has burst from its chrysalis which 
long and silently has been preparing its birth of beauty. 

Be a 
THE COST OF STANDING ARMIES. 


Articles like the tollowing which we copy from the Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle of New York, of the 5th of Oc- 
tober, are highly encouraging to the friends of peace, inasmuch 
as they show that the public mind is being enlightened as to 
the absurdity and folly of the present bloated armaments Oo 
Europe. 
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BOSTON, JAN UARY, 1873. 


NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS. 
PROSPECTS OF THE GREAT CAUSE. 


The name of the year 1872 is added to the roll of the de- 
parted. A tribute to its memory is demanded. But what shall 
that tribute be? Shall it be one of faint praise or of exalted eu- 
logy? In its influence upon human progress, as related to 
whatever honors God, and promotes the welfare of our race, 
what place among all the years that are gone shall be assigned 
to the year 18721 

Doubtless the very first place. And yet, we are aware, that 
to many minds this answer will seem surprising, perhaps even 
incorrect, for the last year has been one of Peace among the 
nations. Its events have not been of the class that are ordina- 
‘ily spoken of as exciting and entrancing like those of a period 
of war. The year 1872 has indeed won Victories, great and 
grand victories. On the noble fields of discovery and inven- 
tion, of the arts and sciences, of education and religion, what 
illustrious triumphs it has achieved ! What rich stores it has 
added to the ever accumulating knowledge of the race! How 
it has increased the resources for human happiness! How it 
has enlarged the boundaries of freedom and Christian civiliza- 
tion! 

But then, such yictories as these are not with confusion and 
noise and garments rolled in blood. They are as noiseless as 
they are benign. Hence, by multitudes they are unappreciated, 
even unobserved. To many minds the sunbeam seems a tame 
affair and a thing utterly void of interest. But, the well in- 
structed scientist a Se in the sunbeam, in its influences and 
Operations, so noiseless, so gentle, so sweet, a power and a 
sublimity, with which those of tempests and tornadoes, that 
rage, and roar and thunder, and strew their track with ruins, 
are not to be compared. Even 80, to persons of the highest 
culture and most perfect vision there appear a fascination and a 
sublimity in the peaceful and noiseless development and advance 
of ideas and principles that exalt and bless mankind in contrast 
with which the much lauded romance and Splendor of war are 
inexpressibly disgusting and horrid. Those who see things as 
they are, discover a renown, a splendor and a glory in the victo- 
ries Peace has achieved the last year, in comparison with which 
the lustre of war’s victories pales as the light of the star pales 
before the splendors of the noonday sun. 

One of the most prevalent and pestilent of errors is this, that 
war is somehow essential to the progress of civilization. What 
a contradiction! Barbarism promotes civilization! We must 
depend upon Anti-Christ to exalt Christ. The increased bene- 
fits that nations, in some instances, enjoy after war, are often 
most improperly ascribed to war as their source. 

Upon this point, Prof. Samuel Harris, of the Yale Theologi- 
cal Seminary, in an articie in a recent number of the Bibliothe- 
ca Sacra, has some observations 80 pertinent and forcible, that 
we gladly quote them. He says, 

‘* The progress of Christ’s kingdom is not to be promoted by |. 


rine 
From a_ mass of interesting mili» statistics published in 
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the various | tion, and is treated as unworthy of notice. Long may she be 
five millions | counted out of this remarkable game. ° 

The whole Christian nation—tvangelicals, Broad Church- 
men, High Churchmen, Baptists, Methodists, and Congrega- 
tionalists, with a powerful reserve of Humanitariane—are rack- 
ing their brains for some new mode of tearing the bowels out 
of Russians and Prussians, beating their skulls into small 
pieces, and stripping the flesh off their bones. 

Nevertheless, if you were to go to London, St. Petersburg 
or Berlin at this moment, assemble all the leading men of the 
country, and ask them whether they bore any ill-will to the 
people of other countries, they would answer no. If you 
asked them whether it was not the true policy of all nations to 
live in peace with each other ; whether their interests were not 
really the same; whether the true road to national happiness 
was not through trade, commerce, and manufactures, they 
would answer with emphasis that nothing was more certain. 
If you asked them to explain, then, why England needed puns 
to punch Russian armor, or Russia guns to punch English 
armor, they would say that it was in order to be ready for a 
' ind securit} quarrel; but if you asked them what the quarrel was to be 
constant temptation to war, with its inevitable accompaniments | about, not one could give you the least information. In short 
of waste, destruction of life and property, and increase of taxa-| you would find that theiz theories were those of the leadin , 
tion, there is reason to hope that the peoples that have Jong | sages and economists of modern times, while their practice 3 
and patiently borne these increasing burdens, will soon demand | that of Fiji Islanders, and their opinions of each other hard] 
that armies shall be disbanded, military establishments reduced, | a whit higher than the Iroquois used to entertain of the i 
and international differences hereafter be settted by diplomacy. | nois. About three millions of men in the flower of their age 

are at this moment being elaborately trained, on the F.uropean 


a 
. : continent, in the art of stealing up to other men without being 
PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE. seen, and dashing their brains out, or sticking Jong spikes into 


their bellies, and this at enormous expense and to the complete 
The cause of peace never presented a brighter phase than at | abandonment of al] other business. 

the present moment. The results of the Geneva Arbitration 

and the settlement of the San Juan question are in the highest 

degree encouraging. The public press, in many of its utter- 

ances, is decidedly pacific, and the absurdity of the whole war 

system is being exposed to public gaze more effectively than 


ever before. 
The following extract from the New York Nation, a publi- 


cation of great influence, is a case in point : 


the Berlin Post, of recent date, it appears that 
European powers maintain under arms more than 
of men in constant readiness for war, besides the reserves and 
militia who are subject to more or Jess military duty. These 
five millions of men, in the prime of life, represent so much 
labor withdrawn from the useful industries, whose aggregate 
production would amount to more than the total production ot 
many important countries, as a few only of the European 
States have a male working population of five millions between 
the ages of eighteen and fifty. But this loss of production 
represents only a part of the aggregate loss involved. ‘lhe non- 
productive soldier must be paid, and productive labor must be 
taxed for his wages. He is also a wasteful consumer, and to 
feed and equip the standing armies employs the labor of at least 
two millions, perhaps more—of farmers, carriers and artisans, 
who are thus prevented from contributing to the natural wel- 
fare and prosperity of the community. When all these con- 
siderations are taken into account, some idea may be formed of 
the enormous cost of maintaining exclusive military systems ; 
and when it is remembered that these systems, nominally estab- 
lished to insure internal peace and security from invasion, are a 


PEACE MEETINGS. 


_ We have room to refer to only a few of those recently held. 

Chelsea, Sunday evening, Sept. 29, at Rev. Dr. Eddy‘s 
Church. Devotional exercises by Rev Dr. Hamilton of Illi- 
nois. Hon. Rufus S. Frost presided. Addresees by Mr. Frost, 
Rev. Dr. Eddy, and Rev. James B. Miles. 

South Boston, Oct. 6, at Rev. Dr. Alden’s Church. Hon. 
Edward S. Tobey presided. Devotional exercises by Rev. L. 
H. Angier. Addresses by Mr. Tobey, Reve L. H. Angier and 
Rev. James B. Miles. é 

Keene, N. H., Oct. 13, at the first Congregational Church, 
Rev. Mr. Karr, Pastor. Devotional exercises by Rev. Dr. 
Eaton. Addresses by Rev. Mr. Karr and Rev. James B. 
Miles. 

Newton, Oct, 20, at the Elliot Congregational Church, 
Thomas Weston, Esq., presided. Devotional exercises by Rev. 
Mr. Jones. Addresses by Mr. Weston, Hon. John C. Park, 
A. 1. Benjan, Esq., and Rev. James B. Miles. 

Lynn, Oct. 27, at the first Methodist Church. Hon.J. N. 
Buffum, the Mayor, presided. Devotional exercises by Rev. 
Dr. Newhall. Addresses by Mr. Buffum, Rev. James B. Miles, 
Augustine Jones, Esq., Rev. Mr. Mitchell and Timothy 
Earle. 

Newport, R. I., Nov. 3, at the Central Baptist Church. 
Rev. B. A. Chase presided. Devotional exercises by Rev. 
Mr. Leavitt and Rev. Dr. Thayer. Addresses by Rev. B. A. 
Chase, Rev. James B. Miles and Rev. Mr. Leavitt. 

Boston Highlands, Nov. 17, at the Elliot Congregational 
Church, Rev. B. F. Hamilton, the Pastor, presided. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Mr. Hamilton, Kev. James. B. Milesand Rev. 
B. A. Chase. 

Salem, Mass., Dec. 8, at the first Baptist Church. A notice 
of this meeting we copy from the Salem Gazette of Dec. 10. 
Prof, Crosby, Mr. Rantoul and Gen. Cogswell, at our request, 


THE PLATE-ARMOR AND BIG-GUN FARCE IN EUROPE. 


The contest which has been going on in Europe during the 
last ten years between the constructors of armor-plated ships 
and manufacturers of rifled cannon is, we are glad to say, 
reaching the extreme of absurdity. It is a contest of which 
the well-known New Zealand tourist will doubtless read, when 
he goes home to his hotel in the evening after sketching the 
ruins of St. Paul’s, with both surprise and amusement. The 
French led the way in building cuirassed frigates ; cur war de- 
monstrated the impossibility of meeting armor-plated ships 
with wooden ones; the British then went into the business, 
and a considerable portion of the best brains of England, 
France, Prussia and Russia has ever since been engaged just 
in trying how heavily ships might be plated without destroy- 
ing their buoyancy and manageability, and in inventing guns 
that would smash the plating. ‘They first produced in King- 
land a nine-inch, twelve-ton, two hundred and fifty pounder ; 
then a ten-inch, eighteen ton, four hundred pounder ; then an 
eleven-inch, five hundred and thirty pounder ; and at last a 
twelve-inch, seven hundred pounder. But Russia, Prussi3, 
Austria, Jtaly and even Spain have provided themselves, or are 
providing themselves, with guns of precisely the same Jength 
and calibre and capacity. ‘This may seem at first sight rather 
extraordinary, because one would naturally imagine that, as 
the object of all this gunnery is to enable each nation to smash 
the ships of its neighbors, they would conceal from each other 
the character and powers of their newest inventions. But the 
wonder ceases when we learn that these preparations for in- 
stant destruction are not only not carried on in secret, but each 
power furnishes the others on demand, in the most courteous 
manner, with full particulars of its latest death-dealing con- 
trivances—drawings, spe ‘ications, and all. America, we are 
happy to say, isdeclar - have no gun at all worth considera- 
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have kindly written out the substance of their addresses, which 
we give below. 


The Peace Meeting, held at the first Baptist Church, on 
Sunday evening, was very well attended, considering the rainy 
weather, and was deemed sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
an intimation, at the close, that another meeting might be held 
in the course of a few weeks. The general exercises, of a de- 
votional nature, consisted of singing, the reading of Scriptural 
selections, and prayer,—Rev. Dr. Mills performing the last 
two. Prof. Crosby presided. 


ADDRESS BY PROF. CROSPY. 


Mr. Crosby, in introducing the discussions of the evening, 
spoke of the especial appropriateness of a meeting for the cause 
of peace in acity whose very name means peace, and in the 
church of a denomination which has been une of the very fore- 
most in tne advocacy of peace principles. 

‘¢ But why hold sucha meeting at all? ’’ some may ask. The 
cause of peace has been hemmed about by some very remark- 
able difficulties, and most singular objections. One of the most 
prominent of these has been tts very ercellence. Its principles 
are so confessedly true and right and beneficent, that they have 
wanted to the public mind the interest which always attends 
keen discussion. The sweet, gentle voice of peace has not 
been sharp enough to make itself heard amidst the many con- 
troversies of the time. ‘It is avery gvuod cause,’’ has been 
the feeling if not the language of many, ‘‘but so very good that 
we do not care to speak or hear of it.’’ 1 had an illustration 
of this, said Mr. C., only yesterday. By request of an officer 
of the American Peace Society; I called upon a gentleman to 
ask him to speak at our meeting. ‘‘I am fully in sympathy 
with your cause,” he replied ‘‘ but [ should think it might be 
hard work to frame an arguinent in support of what is su self- 
evident.”’ 

There was a time when the American Peace Society had an 
opportunity of securing the advantage which arises from dis- 
pute. Upon the breaking out of our great rebellion, the ques- 
tion arose in its councils, what course the Society should take 
in respect to the great military preparations which were then 
going on through the loyal part of the country, for putting 
down the rebellion. ‘‘ These are all wrong,’’ exclaimed some 
ardent member of the Society, ‘‘they are entirely in opposition 
to our principles, and we ought to lift up our united voices 
like a trumpet, in their condemnation.” 

“ But,” aske@ others, ‘‘ what is the country to do in this ex- 
igency?”’ 

‘¢Keep the peace,’’ was the reply. ‘ If our erring sisters are 
determined to separate from us, Jet them go in peace ; if they 
are resolved to take Washington as the capital of their new 
confederacy, let them have it; if they should even attempt to 
conquer the North, and introduce slavery here, we ought to 
make no resistance by force of arms.”’ 

‘These views provoked antagonism. ‘* The crisis,’’ it was 
urged, ** is peculiar. Other principles must here come in. Re- 
bellion and slavery must- not be allowed to riot unopposed 
through our beloved Jand.’? ‘The controversy was growing 
warm, and the peace cause was fast obtaining the interest 
which arises from keen debate ; when a cvol-headed man arose 
and said, ‘* Brethren, you may have and urge your different 
views on this question, but this is no place for the discussion. 
Whether the action of the loyal men of the country is right or 
wrong, the American Peace Society,as such, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question. It was formed for the purpose of 

reventing war between nations, and this is what it condemns. 
Now there is here no such war, there is simply, to characterize 
it strictly, a great riot, which the government is endeavoring to 
put down. ‘Though the scale of operations is so extensive, yet 
the principles are precisely the same as in respect to a riot ina 
city, which the city government is attempting to put down by 
police force. If the Mayor of this city were acting by force 
against an armed riot in the streets, the Society would not feel 
called upon to protest. Nota whit the more should it in this 
national police operation, (for it is nothing more) to arrest a 
vast and wicked pro-slavery riot.”” 

This counsel prevailed, and the Peace Society lust, by the 
sure and moderate ground which it took, a singular opportunity 


for attracting attention and awakening interest. I was myself 
present at this conference, and give, if not its precise words, 
certainly its substance. : 

A second objection to the principles of the Society has been, 
that they are very good, but are snpracticable ; that while human 
nature remains as it is, with its selfishness and passions, fe 
cannot be banished from the earth ; just as if this objection did 
not equally apply to all efforts against intemperancé, and pro- 
faneness, and licentiousness, and every vice and crime, and as if 
great progress had not already been made in the prevention of 
war, of which we have a recent illustrious example. 

A third difficulty in the peace cause is that there is no proper 
tame for urging its principles. It is always unseasonable. In 
time of war its advocacy is pronouuced freason, and in time of 
peace, @ superftuity. The old maxim, ‘*In peace prepare for 
war,’’ is accepted as wisdom, while the better precept, ‘In 
peace prepare against war,’’ is condemned as folly. 

ow in spite ot all these difficulties and objections, a gentle- 
man here present has recently left a position of great acknow]- 
edged usefulness to devote himself to the cause of peace, and 
we shonld like to hear what he can say to justify himself in 
taking such a step. Let me give place to the Rev. Dr. Miles, 
the Secretary of the American Peace Society. 


ADDRESS BY REV. JAMES B. MILES. 


Rev. Dr. Miles, who was the first speaker introduced by 
Prof. Crosby, is the Secretary of the Society, and he, in ex- 
pressing his pleasure at the large attendance, especially of 
women, spoke of the question ag one that interested women and 
families—eight hundred having been made widows in a single 
Sug apenents in one of the Prussian organizations. ‘The Treaty 
at Washington was spoken of as a victory of as much renown 
as one upon the battle-field; and it also shows that, while we 
are apt to talk of the retrograde movements of suciety, the 
doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount have made progress in 
the world. He spoke of the agony produced by war, the loss 
of life, and the immense waste of property ; and of the recent 
reel as having sealed a friendship betweeen the two great 
Anglo Saxon nations. And he also drew one or two very 
beautifu) and striking similitudes. He also explainedand com- 
mended the movement for a high court of nations to be estab- 
lished by international Jaw, and to hold the same relations to 


the family of nations that the Supreme Court does to the 
United States. 


ADDRESS OF REV. HUGH ELDER. 


Rev. Hugh Elder of the Crombie street church, was intro- 
duced as one who might speak as representing our friends 
across the water ; and he accordingly came forth and said that 
he loved both countries,—the United Kingdom and the United 
States,—having had his birth in the one, and a home in the 
other. He read, as appropriate in this connection, an extract 
from a speech recently delivered in Glasgow by Robert Low, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who spoke, not merely as a 
member of Parliament, but as representing Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment. The speech really was a very pertinent one upon the 
subject of the Geneva arbitration, in which the British repre- 
sentative took occasion to enforce the idea that this subject had 
been spoken of in too legal a point of view and with too litie 
reference to its importance in establishing a basis of future 
goodwill. Mr. Filder likewise read an extract fromthe London 
Spectator, of similar peaceful purport. 


ADDRESS OF R. 8. RANTOUL, ESQ. 


Mr. Rantoul said the law by which the moral universe is 
governed is a law of progress. It is litle enough that men can 
do for better or for worse to mould events or control results. 
When they do put their shoulders to the wheel, and seem to be 
colaborers with these great controlling moral forces, they have a 
right to congratulate themselves upon success. Hence it is that 
we are here to-night. Therefore it is that | am with you tosay a 
word in behalf of peace. <A great step has been taken in hu- 
man advancement. Our contribution to it as individuals—as a 
nation—was something. Such strength as we had has been 
exerted in the right direction, and we have aright to rejoice, 
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of his peers to resort to violence, as well as before the verdict. 
But if so, he will have not only his antagonist to fight, but the 
moral sense of his community which he has invoked, and this 
must give him pause. | 

I do not know thata grand international) tribunal of arbitra- 
tion, such as has been so ably sketched in the remarks of Dr. 
Miles, will now or ever come to be a fact. But I know that 
wars generally end, after an exhausting struggle has brought 
the parties to their senses, in an effort tu find, through com- 
promise and study, each of the posture of the other party, 
some common ground which both may occupy with honor. Let 
this effort be made before rather than after the struggle, and 
let it meet with the success which has attended this, and no 
nation which may become a party to such arbitration will dare 
thereafter to resort to arms. ur attitude is as urique and iso- 
lated to-day as is our geographical position amongst the nations. 
We have made the experiment. It has succeeded, and we inay 
well come together here and felicitate ourselves that our exam- 
ple is one which will not fail of being followed. 


To those who oppose and resist these forces, the car of pro- 
gress becomes a car of Juggernaut, and they fall prostrate under 
its resistless wheels and are crushed and perish. 

A great step has been taken. Let us not exaggerate it, or 
our share in it. Let us not, on the other hand, disparage 
either, but look at both fairly. What has been accomplished ? 
What has been avoided ! 

Jt is claimed that war has been avoided. I do not think that 
without this treaty, a British war was now imminent. England 
could nut have begun it, and I hope it would have been long 
before the American people could have chosen an administra- 
tion ready tu begin it. Yet I think we have very probably es- 
caped war by -this act. For the Alabama grievance, if kept 
open, was to be kept open expressly,—there was no disguise 
about this,—we all understood it,—many people thought it 
should be kept open precisely asa standing menace to Great 
Britain. What did this meant Simply that when some new 
difference arose hereafter, and we shall have such of course, 
this slumbering spark was to be fanned into flame and used to 
fire the national heart fur war. That was the hardly disguised 
object. The spark has gone out now, nothing can revive it, 
aud we are here to-night to rejoice that differences which arise 
hereafter between these two twin daughters of Freedom, K.ing- 
Jand and America, the new-born England and the consolidated 
America, shall be met and decided upon their own merits by 
the generation then in being, and that no war party of the 
future shall ever be able to find, in the page of history 
just written, encouragment and justification for its bloody work 
in our example,—shall ever be able to turn this page and say 
of us, ‘‘ Our ancestors fought on no greater provocation than 
ours.’’ Our provocatiun was not slight. We had a real, sub- 
stantial, deep-seated grievance. We have Jooked it in the 
face like men. We have accepted terms which were not what 
we asked, nor what some of us thought we ought to insist upon, 
and we have buried it out of sight forever. 


We have avoided war. There is something to be said for 
war, even at a peace meeting, though perhaps it should not he 
said by a mere civilian, especially in the presence of a distin- 
guished soldier (General Cogswell), whose experience enti- 
tles him to speak and bids us listen. ButI will venture to 
say that the systematized devastation and organized animosity 
which we call war, is not without its compensation. It is some- 
times called the school of heroism—the nursery of manhood. 
It has been likened to the thunder of the tempest which clears 
the moral atmosphere, and philosophers have not been wanting 
who have pronounced war the normal condition of mankind. 
We do not fullow them. We rather incline to find parallels 
for the heroisms of the battle-field in the seaman on his reeling 
deck who goes down with the wreck sooner than quit his post ; 
in the engineer on the night train, plunging off the bridge to 
death in the line of duty, as cheerfully as into the jaws of hell 
rode the six hundred. There can be no higher-exhibitions of 
the heroic side of human nature than these. I think it is true 
that the exciternents of war make these rare exhibitions Jess 
exceptional than they are in the pursuits of peace. Certainly 
war places them, when they occur, on a more conspicuous 
stage, and gives the world more widely the emphatic lesson of 
their example. Butmy point is this: There are compensa- 
tions in war, so there ure in a great conflagration. Our war 
taught us national unity. It taught us a broad charity, self- 
denial, heroic virtue. So did the Chicago fire teach us na- 
tional unity, charity and the rest. So the Boston fire. But 
we do not invite a repetition of these disasters, and I think we 
shall agree that in diminishing the probability of maritime war 
with England by the treaty, we have accomplished unmixed 
good. 


Besides avoiding an ill, we have achieved a positive good. 
We have done for international disputes, in thiscase, just what 
jury-trial does for personal disputes. Duelling, wager of bat- 
tle, have passed out of date, upon the acceptance of a tribunal 
which represents the moral sense of the neighborhood upon the 
vexed questions of persona] rights and wrongs. Jury trial 
4s not valued as a means of reaching absolute justice so much 
as because it affords a way of stopping litigation and dispute. 
Neither litigant may feel perhaps that strict right has been 
done him, and one or both might feel inclined, after a verdict 
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It may seem strange at a meeting in the interest of peace 
that one should be asked to speak solely because he had been 
someway identified with the interest of war. Yet I venture to 
say that no stronger advocate of peace can be found than among 
those whose lot it has been to witness the sad havoc and rava- 
ges of war, for war is barbarism, although it is sometimes 
necessary; I fear, such is human nature, it is nevertheless 
barbarous in the extreme. The-hurling of men against each 
other in bloudy, deadly strife, the sweeping them into death by 
columns, in whatever cause, as a method of settling that cause, 
is neither civilizatiou nor Christianity. 

lt has been said that ‘* Peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war’’—I would say that ‘* Peace hath her victories 
greater than any of those of war.”” 

Geneva is a greater victory than Vicksburg, fur it was won 
on the higher field of civilization and humanity. 

I have a grievance against you, says America to Fingland. 
You wronged me when I was sore oppressed, even struck me 
when my fate was trembling in the balance, and now iny peo- 
ple, flushed with victory and success, burn with indignation and 
a desire for revenge. My conqueror sits at the helm of State; 
behind him stand my gallant and victorious armies of a million 
of men, behind them a brave people of boundless resource. 
Yet I come to offer peace and not the sword. Come with me 
into the High Court of Nations, and let Arbitration settle the 
dispute between us and its decision shall be binding on me and 
mine. And the greatest victory of the century was won. 

It has always seemed to me the most cruel, the most sinful, 
the most demoralizing for nations, or peoples, or men to war 
against each other. Still, | fear that a resort to arms will for- 
ever remain as the ultimate resurt among men, so long as 
human nature is what itis. Yet, as civilization advances, the 
occasions for that resort should and will inevitably become fewer 
and fewer in number, and Christian communities are held to it, 
to see that those occasions do grow less and Jess in number. 

It remained for the American people, through its representa- 
tive, the American suldier, to take the first great step in this 
direction, and to avert the possibilityof the direful calamities of 
war, by substituting a friendly arbitration forthe settlement of 
its disputes. As it also remained for that same representative 
to establish, for the first time in our history, to our shame be it 
said,a policy of peace rather than of war towards the Indians— 
yet it iseven now contended by geome among us that the Indian can 
only he civilized by killing him—if it be true that the white man 
and the red man cannot live together in peace, and if it be true 
that the latter must be exterminated, then, 1 say, that the 
Christian religion is a failure, and the mission of peace and 
good will to man is a mistake, neither of which do I believe, 
for already we see the beneficent results of a peaceful Indian 
policy, and already the satisfactory settlement of disputes 
among nations is a part of history, and although the decree of 
a court of arbitration would have to be enforced by an appeal 
to arms, in case of a refusal] to abide by it. Yet it is in the 
power of public opinion tu make the abiding by such decree so 
much a point of honor, that any nation which should sol- 
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emnly enter into an agreement of arbitration, and thenrepudiate 
its decree, would fall rapidly and deeply in disgrace among 
other nations. And it becomes now more than ever the duty of 
this American Peace Society to push on with vigor its great 
labors, so that among nations as among men, it shall.become 
dishonorable to wage war against each other, except for the en- 
forcement of all awards of a just and impartial arbitration. And 
in this great work, this good work, there will be found no 
warmer allies than among those who, by the sad realities of war, 
have learned to value the great blessings of peace. 


NO CHANGE OF INDIAN POLICY. 


George H. Stuart, Fsq., chairman of the Executive Commitice 
of the Buard of Indian Commissioners, considering the news- 

aper reports that President Grant contemplated achange in his 
tndian policy, addressed him a note, to which the following re- 
ply was received : 


Executive Mansion, ’ 
Wasuincton, D. U., Oct. 28, 1872. §¢ 


George H. Stuart, Fsg: My Dear Sir—Your favor of the 
2ith inst., saying that a change in the Indian policy of the 
Administration 18 reported to be contemplated, is just received. 
Such a thing has not been thought of. 

If the present policy toward the Indians can be improved in 
any way, | will always be ready to receive suggestions on the 
subject ; but if anv change is made, it must be on the side of the 
civilization and Christianization of the Indians. Ido not delieve 
vur Creator ever placed the different races of men on this earth 
with the view of the stronger exerting all his energies in ex- 
terminating the weaker. If any change takes place in the 
Indian policy of the Government while | hold my preseut office, 
it will be on the humanitarian side of the question. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) U. S. Grant. 


Expressions of Enciisnh Sentiment Towarps AMERICA.— 
At the Lord Mayor’s banquet in Londen recently, his 
jurdship toasted the health of Mr. Moran, the representative 
of the United States, and said he was glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of giving expression to the general feeling of satisfaction 
at the result of the Geneva arbitration. By this peaceful set- 
tlement of the dispute, the glory of both aations had been en- 
hanced. America’s greatness was England's greatness, Jord 
Selborne (late Sir Roundel! Palmer) expressed much satisfac- 
tion at the termination of the Alabama dispute. Lord Gran- 
ville rejoiced over the Alabama arbitration, which had affected 
the purse but not the honor of England. 

The Marquis of Ripon, who presided over the Joint High 
Commission which framed the Alabama Treaty at Washing- 
ton, delivered an address on the 29th ult., at Ripon, Yorkshire. 
upon the results of the Arbitration. He expressed himself 
thankful that all the points involved in the ‘Treaty of Washing- 
ton had been peacefully and amicably settled. He regarded 
this as a great step toward the preservation of the 
peace of the world. Though, said the Marquis, the contro- 
versy between the two nations had been sometimes keen and 
eager, the feelings of the two peoples as well as of the respec- 
tive Governments had never become embittered. Ile believed 
that the Arbitration at Geneva had been the means of inaugu- 
rating good relations between England and the United States, 
which would long endure. 


Mrs. Titus Coan.—Mrs. Titus Coan, the wite of the vet- 
eran missionary to the Sandwich Islands, died on the twenty- 
ninth of last September, at her home in Hilo, which she had 
occupied for thirty-seven years. Goiig out a bride in the year 
1834, without a thought of ever returning again to the United 
States, it was yet permitted to her to return with her husband 
for a visit to her earliest home in 1870; and some of our read- 
ers will remember this visit, and the interest which followed 
these faithful workers as they revisited the changed scenes ot 
their early years. Mrs. Coan was in the sixty-third year of her 
age, and succumbed to the toils of a self-denving life, leaving 
behind her the memory of a rarely sweet, earnest and thought- 
ful character. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


LETTER FROM REV. TITUS COAN. 
Hilo, Hawai, Oct. 15, 1875. 
Rev. J. B. Mixes, Sec. of Am. Peace Society: 

My Beloved Brother,—Your favor of 4th May is in hand. 
Many thanks for your kind words of love and gratitude fur the 
trifle of material aid our dear Lord enabled us to send to you 
and vur Society, and also for the fervent commendation of the 
hasty notes accompanying. If thesetokens have any merit it is 
all of God who put into our hearts an earnest love to the blessed 
cause in which you are so fully enlisted. 

I have received fifty copies of The Angel of Peace for July, 
August and September, and have distributed them among the 
children of our Fnglish speaking Sunday School. I could 
make good use of one hundred copies more in the Sunday 
Schools of Honolulu, but I will not ask for them as a gift; as 
I prefer to communicate with the pastors of the two Protestant 
churches there, Rev. S. C. Damon, D. D., and Rev. W. Frear. 
Perhaps they will be inclined to subscribe for the little winged 
Angel. ‘he Superintendent and children of the Hilo Sunday 
School are much pleased with the Angel, and express many 
thanks for the favor. How I wish with you that our Hawatian 
children could read the Angel, but they have a well-illustrated 
and good paper, ‘Zhe Day Dawn, of which distribute one hun- 
dred and fifty copies monthly. ) 

lam really pleased with your * New Departure,” and the 
6 Out-look’? yon have occupied in your survey of the great 
‘* Aceldama,’’ which covers the earth, and also in the plotted 
chart of your campaign under ‘the Captain of salvation,’’ to 
cover this wide and bloody field with peace and love and glory. 
This consummation is promised by our great King, and its ac- 
complishment is sure as the throne of the ‘* Eternal God ”’ 
The wisdom, the love, the power which raised and sustain the 
pillars of heaven, which roll the wheels of the universe, and 
which sweep thecycles of eternity, will ‘‘overturn’’ thrones, do- 
minions, powers, and remove all obstacles which hinder this 
result, and bring in the day when the ‘‘ old, old prophetic song 
of Bethlehem, ** Peace on earth,’’ shall have become the glori- 
ous realization of all kindreds and peoples and tongues, rising 
in one mighty chorus. which shall drown the whispers of your 
Boston ** Peace Jubilee,’’ and roljl in thunder tones around the 
world, 

‘That is what we expect in calm faith, and without blarney, 
or bugle-blast, or blazonry, and with no romance but the ru- 
mance of reality. ** We shall see it, but not now. We shall 
behold it, but not nigh.’ From the high hills of heaven we 
shall see the ‘tseft splendors’’ of the ** Star of Bethlehem ”’ 
shining over all the earth, and the banner of the ‘* Prince of 
Peace’? waving round the world. Oh_ that ministers of the gos- 
pel, and all Christians would engage with heart and hand, indi- 
vidually, socially and organically, to bring on the reign of uni- 
versal peace. War like all other evils is to be ended by efforts, 
net by waiting with folded hands and muzzled mouths. It 
would, under God, be ended in Christendom during this gen- 
eration, if every Christian pulpit and press and communicant 
were brought into line, each one doing his duty. But I must 
stop lest ] tire your patience. 

May | tell you of a great sorrow which has come over me 
and my household!) On the 29th of September my precious 
wife was called up to the mansions prepared for her. For 
forty-five years she had been to me the dearest object on this 
side of heaven. We had long walked, and toiled, wept and 
prayed, and rejoiced together, but Jesus had an unoccupied 
seat in His ‘* Father's huuse,’’ an unused Aarp, and a reserved 
crown, 80 He came Himself and took her to the heavenly hills. 
He desires that those whu have b.en given Him by the Father 
be with Him and behold His glory. Allis right. I bow to 
his behest, and would not recall the sainted partner of my lite 
forthe world. ‘* Father, thy will be done.” | 


Monat —An old Spanish writer says: ** To return evil for 
good is devilish , to return good for good is human ; but to re- 
turn good for evil is godlike.”’ : 


Be always frank and true: spurn every sort of affectation and 
disguise. Have the courage to confess your ignorance and 
awkwardness. Cunfide your faults and follies to but few. 
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ANGEL OF PEACE. 
BY ELLEN E. MILES, 


Swect Angel of Peace, go forth in thy beauty ! 
Bear thy glad tidings to cottage and hall. 

Fold not thy pinions till finished thy duty, 
And ‘*Good will to men,’’ be echved by all, 


Carry thy message to hearts that are breaking ; 
Bid them rejoice, for the hour is at hand, 
When the whole earth from its error awaking, 
Shall float the white banner of peace o’er the land. 


Wrap the broad earth in thy mantle of glory, 
Scatter the olive of peace by the way, 

Over dark battle fields, blood-stained and gory, 
Wreathe the bright palm with unwithering bay. 


Palm,— as an emblem of sweet peace victorious ; 
Bav,— for the heroes who conquered by love ; 
May they forever united wave o'er us, 
Until we find rest in the Eden above. 


New Haven, Conn. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


My Dear Youne Frienps:—Do you not think New Year’s 
Day is one of your brightest and pleasantest holidays? ‘Those 
delightful greetings of loved parents and brothers and sisters on 
New Year's morning, ‘‘ 1 wish you a happy New Year, ‘‘] 
wish you a happy New Year,’’ and the same kind wish re- 
peated by every schoolmate and friend that we meet during the 
day—how glad and joyous it makes us feel. The Editor asks 
the privilege of joining with your many kind friends in heartily 
wishing each one of you a very happy New Year. 

Shall I tell you, in a few words, how you can make this 
New Year a very happy one! Imitate little Harry Noble. 
On last New Year's morning, his father and mother, and broth- 
ers and sisters, had al] wished him a happy New Year. All 
day long the words ‘‘ Happy New Year ”’ kept ringing in his 
ears like the strains of sweet music. Atnight, before he closed 
his eyes to sleep, he asked himself, ‘* What can I do to make 
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this year a happy one?’’? Then came to his mind the | 
words of that simple, pretty verse that the children all know so 


wel].— 
‘ Little deeds of kindness, little words of love, 
Make this carth an Eden, like the Heaven above.” 


‘‘ Now,” said Harry, ‘‘ 1 wonder if this is so. I hope it is. 
For 1 want to be happy, and I am only a little boy. I cannot 
do great things. I cannot speak great words. But I know 
I can do little acts of kindness. I can speak little words of love. 
They are just my size. I mean to try this year and do as the 
little hymn teaches. I will see if that will make me happy."’ 

And, before he slept, he lifted up his heart in prayer, and 
asked his Father in Heaven to bless him and help him keep his 
guod resolution. Now, all through the last year Harry has 
watched for opportunities when at home and at school, and where- 
ever he has been, to do little deeds of kindness, and to speak 
little words of love. 

I need not tell you how many, many such opportunities he 
has found. Hardly an hour of the whole year has passed in 
which he has not done some little kind act, or spoken some 
little loving word to father, mother, brother or sister, or teacher, 
or playmate. 

How has Harry's experiment proved! Why, he says, the 
Jast year has been a very happy one, and he is so much delight- 
ed with the experiment that he means to keep on in the same 
way this year. Perhaps Harry does not know that by this 
course he has not merely made the year a happy one for him- 
self, but has done much to make it a happy one for all his 
friends. His presence has been like sunshine. Let all the 
readers of the Angel follow Harry’s example, and they shall 
find this year a happy one. 


Heromne.—There is one word of which four others can be 
made, which alternate curiously between the genders : — 

‘‘ Heroine’ is perhaps as peculiar a word as any in our Jan- 
guage. ‘he first two letters of it are male, the first three fe- 
male, the first four a brave man, and the whole word a brave 
woman, 


LETTER TO THE CHILDREN. 


FROM REV. TITUS COAN, SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


[ desire to say a word to the dear children, especially the 
boys of my native land. I hope the children will pardon, if 
what I say appears boyish and egotistical. The subject is 


MY MILITARY EXPERIENCE. 


When I was a school-boy, eleven yearsold, Uncle Sam sent 

word to John Bull that he ‘‘ would fght him and whip him.” 
Old John replied, ‘* Try it if you dare.’”? So they pitched in 
like two mad bullies, or bulls. They shook fists at each other, and 
swore some, and defied and looked death. I was living on the 
north shore of Long Island Sound, and for three years, from 
1812 to 1815, { saw the great British ships of war sailing up 
and down the sound, chasing our boats and sloops and brigs 
up the rivers and into the harbors, or ranning them upon the 
rocks and upon the beaches high and dry. Day and night I 
heard their big guns thunder, and saw the infernal smoke from 
their fiery mouths. And the alarm bells rang at mid-night, and 
the shore batteries blazed and thundered to keep off the bloody 
barges which tried to land and burn my native town. I hada 
brother in the army, and when he was about to go into camp, 
he drew his new sword and went out of the house and fought 
a tree. I thought he was mad; but he told me that he was 
trying his sword on the tree to see if it would break. I wish 
all fighters would break their swords on trees, and not on 
human heads. During the war, armies marched and fought on 
land, and ships fought on oceans and lakes. 
_ Many of the ships were named after their owners, as Viren, 
Vindictive, Vengeance, Spitfire, etc. I never saw one named 
‘* The Prince of Peace,’’ or ‘* The Sister of Charity,” or 
‘* Good Will,’’ or ‘* Mercy.” Well, after three years, the 
bullies concluded to stop fighting. Very few, if any, knew 
what they had been fighting for; but Sam and John said to 
each other, ‘ Let us fight.’"! I don’t know which spoke first, 
but [ think their hearts spoke together. One said, ‘*I’ll quit if 
you will,’’ and the other said, ‘‘ Agreed.’’ So after John Bull 
had taken Washington, burnt Buffalo, destroyed several hundred 
vessels, driven our commercial marine from many waters, and 
done sundry other mischievous and bloody deeds, and after Un- 
cle Sam had killed a lot of Red-coats, blown up several ships, 
towed several en pbiee prizes into ports, and skedaddled from 
his own capital, Peace was proclaimed, and no one ever knew 
which of the Bullies had whipped. 

Then came the Jubilee. Many good men had wept and 
prayed that the war might cease. Many fathers and mothers, 
and widows, and orphans, and many friends and lovers wept 
oa mourned for dear ones smitten to the earth by the fiery hail 
of war. 

Now the country was ablaze with illuminations, jarring un- 
der the thunder of artillery, and shouting under the electricity 
of eloquence—some Praying and praising the Lord, and otheis 
feasting, reveling and dancing. 

My townsmen prepared for a grand Peace celebration. The 
programme was published, which included religious exercises, 
a parade of infantry, cavalry and artillery, firing, a big dinner, etc. 
I was a school-boy, and all the boys caught the spirit of the 
times. We met in council, organized a company of Light Ar- 
tillery, chose officers, prescribed an uniform and procured a 
small blunderbuss, mounted it on a carriage, with drag-ropes and 
other appurtenances. The boys all chose me captain; but I 
declined. Was not that modest? I nominated another boy, a 
year older than myself, and told them to elect him, and ] would 
consent to be lieutenant. All this was agreed to, and we went 
on filling up our company with juvenile artillerists, preparing our 
uniform, drilling, ete., etc. We decorated our hats with cockades 
of red, yellow and green morocco and feathers, and our coats with 
shining buttons, ribbons, and gold Jace. We made wooden 
swords, and painted them. I wish all military men would carry 
toooden swords, all ships of war wooden guns and all infantry 
bamboo rifles. We then drilled and drilled, till we could ‘* mark 
time, right face, left face, right about face, right and left wheel, 
march and counter-march, change front, form line, draw sword, 
present sword, right protect, left protect, thrust, assault, return 

word, etc. Then wecould limber and unlimber, hook and un- 
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hook drag-ropes, take up drag-ropes, lay down drag-ropes, open 
and close drag-ropes, swab, load, prick and prime, fire, all in 
the old fogy style. Then came the great day of celebration. 
The military were marshaled. Our colonel and captains were 
allawake. Evolutions were performed, salvo after salvoof ar- 
tillery was fired; the infantry rattled and cracked, and our 

buss bellowed and roared. ‘he colonel and staff and the 
captsins of companies saluted the boy regiments, coming to us 
with chapeaubras and glove in hand, eulogizing our martial ap- 
pearance, and giving us money to replenish our exhausted 
magazine of powder. So we ‘fired and fired, until we rent our 
gun-carriage and found our heated blunderbuss leaping to the 
ground. Old folks and young folks, and especially the fair 
misses, gathered around to do us honor. The blood and tears, 
the desolated houses and crushed hearts, and all the horrors of 
the war seemed forgotten in the jubilant excitement of the 
day. And that, dear children, is one way in which soldiers 
are made, while the hell of war beneath is covered and 
the dancing ground above is adorned with al] that is gay and 
glittering to fascinate and beguile. 

And what came of al]l this! Let me tell you : 

I grew up a youth fond of military display. The seeds 
planted in boyhood germinated. I became an officer in artillery, 
with a second lieutenants, and soon after, a first lieutenant’sa | 
commission, with the prospect of rising as high as the gas in 
my balloon would lift me. I carried a beautiful sword, wore a 
splendid sash, put on epaulettes, dressed in blue, neatly trimmed 
with gold lace and buttons, with a great white plume waving 
in my military hat. Had war come on then, should doubtless 
have been in it,and perhaps in another world fifty years ago. 

I went into the State of New York to visit. The Lord de- 
tained me. I was offered business. J remained a teacher and 
a student. I was, as I think, converted. All my military ardor 
left me. I resigned my commission against the earnest remon- 
strances of my fellow-officers. I exchanged my sword for the 
‘sword of the Spirit ;’’ my foolish uniform for the ‘‘ robe of 
Righteousness,’’ offered me by the Prince of Peace; studied 
now to save men, and not to fAi//; became an humble Sabbath 
School Superintendent, then an ordained minister of the gospel; 
then a Missionary to Patagonia, and, finally, a Missionary to the 
Hawaiian Islands, where, with the best temporal gift God ever 
gave io man, my precious wife, just gone to heaven, I have 
lived near thirty-eight years, with more happiness than any 
king upon an earthly throne. 

Last Sabbath I received a number of boys, about twelve 
years old, to the Hilo Church, making the whole number gath- 
ered to the church under my care, 12,000. 

And now, my young friends, Jet me ask you which course 
would have been the wiser in me—to have been a soldier and 
to have killed 12;000 men, or to be a soldier of Jesus Christ, 
to bring a few thousands to Jay down their arms, and submit to 
our good and glorious King? 

Let me persuade you all to enlist now under the banner of 
Jesus, and may the God of Love and ot Peace make you useful 
and happy in life, peaceful and triumphant in death, and glori- 
ous in heaven. : : 

Dear Brother Miles, [| had no idea, when I took a pen to ad- 
dress a line to you, of inflicting such a long communication 
upon you. Will you ponder it! and if you see anything in 
these papers worth printing, use it at discretion, if not, throw 
it with your waste papers. If I ever became a disciple of 
Christ, I then became a Peace man. Gud help the blessed 
cause. Yours, in the bands of Peace, T. Coan. 


MaxiING THE BesT oF IT.—Little Minnie, only three years 
old, to amuse a homesick cousin who was visiting at her house, 
brought out her choicest playthings. Among these was a tiny 
trunk, with bands of gilt paper for straps, a very prett tor 
but Freddie bent the lid too far back, and it broke off. e di 
not mean to do this; and when he saw what he had done, he 
was frightened, and began to cry. Then dear little Minnie, 
with her own eyes full of tears, said : — 

‘¢ Never mind, Freddie; just see what a cunning little cradle 
the top will make !”’ 

That was certainly a great deal better than fretting. She 
made the best of it.— Children’s Hour. 
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THE LOAF OF BREAD. 


From the German of Schmidt. 


Ina time of famine,a rich man allowed twenty of the poor- 
est children in the town to come to his house, and said to 
them,—** Jn this basket there is a loafof bread fur each of you. 
‘Take it, and come again at the same hour every day, till God 
sends better times. ”’ 

The children pounced upon the basket, struggled and fought 
over the bread, because each wished tu have the largest and 
best loaf; and then they went away without a word of thanks 
to their friend. 

But Francesca, a little girl meanly, though neatly dressed, 
stood at a distance, and gratefully touk the loaf that was left in 
the basket, which was the smallest ; then she kissed the good 
man’s hand, and went quietly home. 

The next day the children were just as naughty and ill-be- 
haved ; and thie time there was left for poor Francesca a loaf 
that was hardly half as large as the others. But when she 
reached home, and her mother cut the bread, there fell out a 
number of new pieces of silver. The mother was frightened 
and said, ‘‘ Take back the money this moment ; for it is cer- 
tainly in the bread by mistake.”? Francesca took it back. 

But the kind man said, ‘‘ Itis no mistake, my good child: 
{ had the money baked in the smallest loaf in order to reward 

ou. Be always as contented and vielding as you now are. 

e who is contented with the smallest loaf, rather than quar- 
rel for the largest, will receive abundant blessings.’’— Chil- 


dren's Prize. 


A LITTLE HERO. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, lives the hero of the 
true sat am about to relate—but nv longer “ little,’’ as the 
perilous adventure, which made him for a time famous in his 
native town, happened several years ago. 

Our hero was then a bright active boy of fourteen—the son 
of a mechanic. In the severe winter of 18—, the father 
worked in a factory, about a mile and a half from his home, and 
every day the boy carried him his dinner, across a wide piece of 
meadow land. 

One keen frosty day, he found the snow on this meadow 
nearly two feet deep, and no traces of the little footpath remain- 
ing. Yet he ran on, as fast as possible, plunging through drifts 
—Reeping himself warm by vigvrous exercise and brave, 
cheerful thoughts. 

When in the midst of the meadow, fully half a mile from any 
house, he suddenly felt himself going down, down, down! 
He had fallen into a well! 

He sunk down into the dark, icy water, but rose immediately 
to the surface. There he grasped hold of a plank, which had 
fallen into the well ashe went down. One end of this rested 
on the bottom of the well, the other rose about four feet above 
the surface of the water. 

The poor lad shouted for help until] he was hoarse, and 
almost speechless, but all in vain, as it was impossible for him 
to make himself heard from such adepth, and at such a distance 
from any house. So at last he concluded that if he was to be 
saved at al], he must save himself, and begin at once, as he was 
getting extremely cold in the water. So he went to work. 

First, he drew himself up the plank, and braced himself 
against the top of it and the wall of the well, which was of 
brick, and quite smooth. Then he pulled off his coat, and 
taking out his pocket knife, cut off his boots, that he might 
work to greater advantage. Then, with his feet against one 
side of the well, and his shoulders against the other, he worked 
his way up, by the most fearful exertion, about half the dis- 
tance to the top. Here he was obliged to pause, take breath 
and gather up his energies for the work yet befure him. Far 
harder was it than all he had yet gone through, for the side of 
the well being from that point completely covered with ice, he 
must cut with his knife, grasping places for his fingers, slowly 
and carefully, all the way up. 

It was almost a hopeless attempt, but it was all that he 
could do. And here the little hero lifted up his heart to God, 
and prayed fervently for help, fearing he could never get out alone. 


Doubtless the Lord heard his 
and pitied him. 


MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 


BY H. E. H. 
‘¢ And there shall be no night there.” 


How blest the vision ! 
Redolent of youth and health 
Aud strength ; when weariness 
No more shall psil the senses, 
Or heaviness oppress and overcome 
This mortal frame. 
When mortal shall assume 
Its bright unclouded 
Immortality—and the eye 
Shall beam undimmed, 
Curtained no more by night's panopoly 
Of darkness ; which now 
So gratefully doth cover 
‘This frail frame of dust 
‘‘ No night there.”” Ah! 
What whispered consolation 
To the sleepless invalid, who 
On bed of restless pain 
Lengeth for light of morning. 
His soul may dwell upon 
This sacred promise, and find 
Comfort. , 
Or to the mind tortured 
With wakefulness, thro’ weight 
Of many cares and earthly conflicts 
Denied the compensation of 
ature's sweet restorer,) 
How restful comes the thought 
There’s ‘** no night there! °’ 
Ah yes! No night of sorrow, 
lor ‘‘ all tears are wiped away,”’ 
No night of doubt and fear, 
For the light of Heaven’s unclouded vision 
Hath dispelled all clouds, 
And we see n9 more “ Tlito’ a glass 
Darkly.”’ 
O! ft us Lord, 
Our Saviour, for that realm, 
Where Thou dost ‘‘ need no candle,’’ 
That we may come up out of 
Death’s shadowy vale, covered 
By ‘‘ robe of righteousness,’’ redeemed 
By thine own sacrifice, 
Into the presence 
Of Eternal Light! 


vuice, calling from the deeps, 
He wrought no miracle to save him, but 
breathed into his heart a yet larger measure of calmness and 
courage, strengthening him to work out his own deliverauce. 
It*is in this way that God oftenest answers our prayers, 
when we call upon him in time of trouble. 
After this, the little hero eut his way upward inch by inch. 
His wet stockings froze to the ice and kept his feet from slip- 
ping, but his shirt was quite worn from his shou ders ete he 
reached the top. 
He did reach it at last—crawled out into the snow, and lay 
down for a moment to rest, panting out his breath in little white 
clouds on the clear frosty air. 
He had been two hours and a half in the weil! 
His clothes soon froze to his body, but he no longer suffered 
with the cold, as full of joy and thankfulness, he ran to the fac- 
where his good futl.er was waiting and wondering. 
e poor man was obliged to go without his dinner that day, 
but you may be sure he cared little about that, while listening, 
with tears in his eyes, to the thrilling story his son had to 
relate to him. 
He must have been very proud-of the boy that day, as he 
wrapped him up in his own warm overcoat, and took him home 
to ‘ mother.’ 
And how that mother must have wept and smiled over the 
lad, and kiesed him, and thanked God for him! 
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MY THREE LITTLE TEXTS. 


I am very young and little; 
I am only just turned two ; 
And I cannot learn long chapters, 
As my elder sisters do. 


But I know three little verses, 
That mamma has taught to me, 

And I say them every morning, 
As I stand beside her knee. 


The first is ‘‘ Thou God seest me.”’ 
Is not that a pretty text? 

And ‘* Suffer the little children 
To come unto me,’’ is next. 


But the last one is the shortest ; 
It is only ‘*‘ God is Jove.”’ 

How kind He is in sending us 
Such sweet verses from above! 


He knows the chapters [ can’t learn, 
So I think He sent those three 
Short easy texts on purpose 
For little ones like me. 


— Youth’s Companion. 


THE APOSTLE OF PEACE. 


We are sure the children, as well as some of larger growth, 
will be pleased to read in the Angel some anecdotes of that 
great and good man, Wm. Ladd, the Apostle of Peace. 

Mr. Ladd, in his youth, was fond of gunning. One one 
occasion he had been out without finding anything at which to 
point his gun. As he was returning homeward he saw a robin 
singing ina tree. He Jifted his gun and fired, bringing the 
bird to his feet. Ag ‘t fluttered, dying, its reproachful eye 
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lifted to his seemed to say, ‘* Why did you shootme? Why did 
you shout me?’’ He said to himself, ‘* | will never shoot ano- 
ther bird,’’ and he never did. 

In the social circle. Mr. Ladd was the life of the party, full 
of fun and frolic. His natural temperament was of the most 
jeyous kind. He played with the children as though he were 
one of them. Some one pleasantly remarked, ‘‘ When you 
hecome a man you should put away childish things.’’ He 
proinptly replied, ‘‘ Ah, I fear that I shal] never be a man, [ 
can never be anything more than a Ladd.’’ 

Rev. Dr. Ide, of Massachusetts, Mr. Ladd, and a company 
of clergymen, were returning from New York city, when they 
held a peace meeting in the cabin of the steamer. Inthe course 
of the debate—pros and cons—Dr Ide proposed this question 
to whoever might answer it: ‘‘ Man has two fists ; and, when 
he is pressed or abused, he feels inclined to use them tu defend 
himself. Now, what was man made so for? Mr. Ladd im- 
mediately sprang to his feet, in the best of humor, exclaiming, 
‘¢ Ell answer him, Ill answer him.’’ And reaching out his 


two hands with fingers all spread out Jike claws, repeated from 
Dr. Watts : 


“ Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For Gad hath made them ao, 

Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ‘tis their nature toa, 


Then looking around on the company like a father on his 
children, continued : 


But, children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise, 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear cach other's eyes.” 


This recitation in Ladd's comical manner brought down the 
house in a roar of laughter. 


True Frienpsuip.—Money can buy many things, good and 
evil. All the wealth of the world could not buy you a friend, 
nor pay you fur the Joss of one. ‘' I have wanted only one 
thing to make me happy,’’ Hazlett writes; ‘* but wanting that, 
have wanted everything.”’ And again, ‘‘ My heart, shut up in 
the prison-house of this rude clay, has never found, nor will it 
ever find, a heart to speak to.’? We are the weakest of spend- 
thrifts if we Jet one friend drop off through inattention, or let 
one push away another, or if we hold aloof from one for petty 
jealousy or heedless slight or roughness. Would you throw 
away a diamond because it pricked yuut A friend is not to be 
weighed against the jewels of all the earth. If there is cool- 
ness or unkindness between us, let us come face to face and 
have it out. Quick, before love grows cold. ‘* Life is tuo 
hort to quarrel in.”’ 


——. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Sucieties. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and filty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being su cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhkcre, we are selling thousaudsevery 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respecifully request a// who uee envelopes and wish to 
do good, to send to our office in Boston fur these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cust to them 


for postage. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading publie. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundre.! copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 

rice 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H.C, Dun- 
am, 30 Bromfield St., Buston. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE IN THE WEST. 


Having been appointed by the American Peace Society a 
General Agent for the Western Department, a place made va- 
cant by the resignation of Rev. Amasa Lord, of Chicago, I de- 
Sire to say to the friends of the peace cause in the Western 
States that I have temporarily fixed the head-quarters of the 
Western Department at Manhattan, Kansas. 

The impulse given to the peace cause by the great ‘‘ victory”’ 
at Geneva, together with the prospect of convening at an 
early day an [nternational Peace Congress of eminent jurists, 
statesmen and philanthropists, is causing the East to come for- 
ward with alacrity to aid this greatest progressive movement of 
theage. Shall the West remain indifferent spectators? 

Never was there befure su auspiciuus a moment to strike an 
effective blow fur God and humanity, and whoever lends his 
aid in this glorious work shall be entitled, not only to the 
blessing pronounced upon the peacemakers, but to the admira- 
tion and gratitude of his fellow-men. 

Lecturers and ministers are wanted to preach and to teach 
the doctrines of peace, and with voice and pen enlighten the 
public mind, and unfold the nature and scope of the proposed 
movement; also there is urgent need of agents in every 
State and County to circulate the books and other publications 
of the Society, extend the circulation of the Advocate of Peace, 
and obtain donations to carry forward the great enterprise. 

All friends of the cause in the West are invited to correspond 
reely with us regarding the progress of the work, and the 
ineasures to be inaugurated for its promotion. 

Persons willing to enter the service of the Society can as- 
certain the terms by addressing the undersigned to whom all 
money due the Society in the West, all unpaid subscriptions for 
the Advocate of Peace, and all donations designed fur the So- 
ciety’s use should be directed, 


LEONARD H. PILLSBURY, 


General Western Agent American Peace Socicty, 
Manhattan, Kan. 
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SPECIAL APPEAL OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE: 
THE PEACE SOCIETY AND THE FIRE. 

Among the sufferers by the great fire that has desolated 
one of the richest portions of our city, is the American Peace 
Society. Weare devoutly grateful that the Wesleyan Building, 
in which are our rooms, aud which was in great danger at one 
stage of the fire, was preserved. But the establishment of our 
printer, J. B. Farwell, Esq., in which were many of our stereo- 
type plates, was consumed with all its contents. In several other 
ways vur Society snffers severely, and by this great catastrophe 
has been deprived of funds to quite a large amount, which we 
expected to have received ere this, and which we are in pressing 
need of tor the prosecution of the ordinary operations of the Sc- 
ciety; but this loss is especially grievous to us now, as we are 
greatly enlarging our work, and are engaged in efforts for conven- 
ing at an early day an International Peace Parhament or Con- 
gress, fur the purpose of improving the golden opportunity fur- 
nished by the Geneva Arbitration, and other Providential circum- 
stances. In view of these facts the Executive Committee ear- 
nestly appeal to the friends of peace in all parts of the country, 
torally fur the help of the Suciety in this exigency. Let all 
whoare indebted for the Adro:ale promptly remit. Let all 
who have the ability to assist this Christian and) philanthropic 
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this century, have also the disposition to help it forward. A 
failure for the Jack of pecuniary means of the great work 
which we are now called upon to accomplish, would be most 
deplorable. Let all the friends of God and humanity weigh the 
especial claims of this cause at the present time, and make a 
prompt and generous response to this appeal. 
Tu behalf of the Executive Committee, : 
JAMES B. MILES, 


Corresponding Secrctary and Assistant Treasurer. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 

The American Peace Society is to be congratulated upon 
having enlisted in its service, as General Agents, Rev. B. A. 
Chase and L. H. Pillsbury. Mr. Chase has for his field of 
operations New England and Canada. Mr. Pillsbury’s field is 
ihe part of onr country west of New York and Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Chase’s address is 39 Regent street, Boston Highlands. 
Mr. Pillsbury’s, for the present, Manhattan, Kansas. Both of 
these brethren are in their prime, and they bring to their great 
work ability, zeal and ardent love for the cause. Let them have 
the confidence, the sympathy, the prayers and the co-operation 
of the Christian public, and great good may be expected from 
their labors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum hetween $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the Americ:n Peace Society 
for one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year. and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of'a membership, or 
directorship at onec, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one or 
more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theclogical Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tran Asscciations—to every pastor who preaches onthe Cause 
of Peace and takes acollection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividua's, both ministers and Jaymen, with the hope that th-y 
will become subseribers or donors, and induce others to beco ie 
such. ‘Lo subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinu: is 


equs2, rightly considered second to no benevolent enterprise of received with the payment of all arrearages. 


A THANK OFFERING. 


Office Am. Peuce Society, 86 Bron i field St., 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1872. 
Rev. ano Dear Sir: 


A peculiar exigency exists in the operations of the American Peace Society. The recent successful termination of the 
Geneva Arbritration furnishes an opportune occasion for bringing the leading minds of all nations together in an INTERNATIONAL 
Concress. For this reason, special contributions are needed at this time, as well as extraordinary eflorts to arouse the people, 
and especially Christians of a/l denominations, to the importance of energetic and definite action with a view of creating 
perpetual peace among the nations. 

The officers of this Socicty present an urgent appeal to Pastors to secure from their respective churches, an especial 
contribution, as @ thank offering, for the grand victory of Peace at Geneva and to aid the Society in this Christ-like and philan- 
thropic work. 

“We would also invite each Pastor to preach a discourse upon the inspiring subject of Peace on the day the contribution is 


to be taken. * 
. é . HOWARD MALCOM, President. 
Sie. = | ALPHEUS CROSBY, Chairman Ex. Com. 
DAVID PATTEN, Treasurer. 
| . JAMES B. MILES, Cor. Secretary. 
Please notice the appended endorsement and commendation. | 
The undersigned, cordially approve of the great and beneficent work in which the American Peace Society is engaged, 
and especially the object of the proposed International Congress. 
SIDNEY PERHAM, Governor of Maine. 
JULIUS CONVERSE, Governor of Vermont. 
SETH PADELFORD, Governor of Rhode Island. * 
ISRAEL WASHBURNE, JR, Ex-Gov. of Maine. C. C. CARPENTER, Governor of lowa. 


L. A. WILMOT, Governur of New Brunswick. P. H. LESLIE, Governor of Kentucky. 
HARRISON REED, Governor of Florida. 


THE CALL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The undersigned, believing that the peace and well-being of nations, the best institutions and enterprises of Christian 
civilization, including all the great interests of humanity, demand a permanent guarantee against the peril and even possibility 
of war, regard the present as a favorable opportunity for convening eminent publicists, jurists, statesmen and philanthropists 
of different countries in an INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, for the purpose of elaborating and commending to 
the governments and peoples of Christendom, an INTERNATIONAL Cope, and other measures, for substituting the arbitrament 
of reason and justice for the barbarous arbitrament of the sword. We do, therefore, unite in the call fur such a Congress. 

The above has heen signed by the following gentlemen, among others: 


Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., New Haven. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. 
Emory Washbum, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon. Reverdy Juhnson, Baltimore, Md. 

David Dudley Field, LL. D., New York. 

Hon. Gerritt Smith, Peterboro’, New York. 

Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. 

George H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. 
Hon. F. R. Branot, Chairman [dian Commission, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hon. Elthu Burritt, New Britain, Ct. 

Hon. Edward S. Tobey, Boston, Mass. 

Ainasa Walker, LI. D., No. Brookfield, Mass. 
George F. Gregory, Mayor of Fredericton, N. B. 
Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, New York. 


JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Governor of New York. 
JOHN W. GEARY, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
E. F. NOYES, Governor ot Ohio. 


Hon. G. Washington Warren, Pres. Bunker Hill Mt. As‘tion. 
Hon. John J. Fraser, Provincial Secretary, N. B. 

C. H. B. Fisher, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

T. H. Rand, Chief Superimendent Education, N. B. 
A. F. Rundolf, Esq., Fredericion, N. B. 

J. B. Morrow, Esq., Halifax, N 8. 

John S. Maclean, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 

D. Henry Starr, Esq., Halitax, N.S. 

M. H. Richey, Ex-Mayor, Halifax, N.S. 

Geo. H. Starr, Exg., Halifax, N. 8. 

Jay Cooke, Esq., Philadelphia. 

John G. Whittter, Amesbury, Mass. 

Hon..Charles IT. Russcll, Cambridge, Mass. 
Samuel Willets, New York. 

Joseph A. Dugdale, Iowa. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men in the United States. 


‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthropic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy 
of sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. Wethink it deserves, as it certainly needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the benevolent.”’ 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon. Charles Sumner, LL. D., Boston, Mass. 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres't Tufis’ College, Boston, Mase. 
Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn. 

Luke Hitchcock, D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 

Gardiner Spring, D. D., New York. 

Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., * “6 

Howard Malcom, D. D, LL. D., Philadelphia. 

Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Springfield, Ohio 


Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., Ex-President Yale College 
BE. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, II. 

Hon. David Turner, Crown Point, Ind. 

J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Ill. 

R. M. Hattield, D. D., Chicago, Hil. 

John V. Farwell, Chicago, El. 

Hon. Wm. R. Marshall, Ex-Gov. of Minn. 

Hon. James Harlan, U. 8. Senator, Iowa. 

Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksonville, Il. 

Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 


Rev. Prof. Samuel Harriss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theological Seminary. 
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On Eartuo Peace .... NaTIoN SHALL NOT LIFT UP SwORD AGAINST NATION, NEITHER SHALL THEY LEAEN Wak ANY MORE. 


New SERIEs. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY, 1873. 


Vout. IV. No. 2. 


THE FAREWELL TO 1872, 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


Christ Church, on Salem street, is one of the most interest- 
ing historical edifices now remaining in the North End of Bos- 
ton. The high ceiling and massive architecture of the interior 
carries the mind back to the early days of our colonial history, 
and calls up dreams of the ancient cathedrals of the old world. 
The chime of bells, which sent forth their melody as a requiem 
for the dying year, is the first chime which broke forth in har- 
monions reverberations on the fresh, crisp air of this new 
world. Some of the emblematical appointments of the interior 
were captured by the English from the French during the 
French and Indian war, and a portion of the silver communion 
service was presented to the church by King George the 
Second. 

At the suggestion of the Society of St. George, of 
which the Rev. George C. Clark is Chairman, a service was 
arranged for the evening of December 31st, embracing a special 
form of prayer with thanksgiving to Almighty God. It has 
been a century since a full British Episcopal service has been 
celebrated in Boston. When the people of these colonies 
severed their allegiance to the British crown the prayers for the 
King were of course dropped from the prayer-book, and pray- 
ers for the President and Congress substituted in the service 
for American churches. When Prince Albert died the event 
was commemorated with a memorial service in the full service 
of the English Church in nearly all the large cities of the 
world except Boston and New York. ‘This year, as commem- 
orative of the era of good feeling which now exists between the 
two great English speaking nations, and especially in view of 
the result of the recent conference of arbitration at Geneva, 
the British residents here with happy thoughtfulness inaugu- 
rated the service, which attracted a large audience. Thechurch 
was finely decorated with roses and Christmas greens, and the 
choir gallery front was looped with the stars and stripes and 
the red cross of St. George. in the most fraternal sympathy 
with the occasion. The specially arranged service for the oc- 
casion was somewhat after the form of service used in England 
on accession day, or the anniversary of the crowning of the 
Queen. 

Prefatory to the service the English National Anthem, 
‘* God save the Queen,’ was sung by British subjects, assisted 
by the full choir of the Church of the Advent. ‘The evening 
service was conducted by the Rev. George C. Clark, commenc- 
ing with the sentence, ‘I exhort that first of all supplications, 
prayers, intercessions and giving of thanks be made for all 
men, for kings and for al] that are in authority ; that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness and honesty ; 
for this is good and acceptable unto God our Saviour.’’—1 
Timothy 2: 1, 2,3. ‘Then followed the usual order of even- 
ing prayer. 

After the first lesson, Joshua 1, to the end of the ninth verse, 
a Te Deum was sung in acknowledgment of God’s merciful 
protection of the Person, Family and Dominions of Her 
Majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Em- 
press of India, etc.; for the restoration to health of His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales; and for the Blessings 
of Peace between the two Nations of Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The second lesson was Romans 13, after which the Magnifi- 
cat and the Nicene Creed were chanted by the choir. 


After the three Collects and the prayer for the President of 
the United States and the civil authority, prayers were offered 
for the Queen’s Majesty and fcr the Royal Family of England ; 
for the Queen as Supreme Governor of the Church of England, 
and for the whole state of Christ’s Church Militant here on 
earth, closing with the Prayer of S. Chrysostom. 

The service concluded with the singing by all the choirs and 
people the Old Hundreth Psalm: ‘* With one consent let all the 
Earth,” ete. 

After the service the Rector, Rev. Henry Burroughs, wel- 
comed the British subjects to the church built by King George 
the First, and enriched by the massive communion service and 
folio Bible and prayer books from King George the Second. A 
hundred years ago Her Majesty’s troops worshipped in the 
church. and for the first time since the Revolution the Grena- 
dier Guards Band, one sunny day last June, in the scarlet uni- 
form of Her Majesty’s soldiers, were welcomed to the service, 
and it was with especial pleasure-that he weicomed forthe first 
time since the Revolution, a gathering of British residents, 
met to celebrate prayer in the same form as on their native soil. 
They had been brought together under the most happy aus- 
pices, and he trusted that the old English service in this old 
English church would inaugurate an era of peace. He would 
have every Englishman feel that he had a home in Christ’s 
Church. England was kept in the foremost rank of Protestant 
power by the simple, God-fearing piety and religion of her peo- 
ple. It was that which made her strong. The strength of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign was that the great men who served her 
feared and worshipped God. He alluded to the happy substi- 
tution of arbitration for the arbitrament of arms, and expressed 
the belief that henceforth the relations of the two countries 
would be kindly and peaceful. 


A CURIOUS PEACE CELEBRATION. 


A curious peace celebration took place at Sedinia, Italy, re- 
cently, and twenty-nine families from eight Anglona districts 
took part in the solemn pact. The bishop of the diocese, 
accompanied by five priests and by the authorities of the coun- 
try, assisted at the ceremony. It began by the assembling in 
a large field near Sedinia of the different groups of the parties 
interested, who afterward formed into separate rows of offenders 
and offended by the assassinations committed or wounds inflicted 
by vendetta within the last ten years. Then placing themselves 
opposite the bishop and prefect, they embraced each other, two 
by two, at first with a certain reluctance, but by degrees the ice 
melted, and soon the greatest cordiality was manifested on both 
sides. The twenty-nine families, with their relations to the 
fourth generation, amounted in all to twelve hundred people, 
who thus exchanged the kiss of peace. A crowd of more than 
two thousand persons formed a circle round this interesting 
scene, which left a deep and most pleasing impression on all 
hearts. 


[Just the way the crowned and uncrowned skulls that ‘‘ de- 
clare’ other and better men must fight their battles, should be 
made to do, or do their own fighting. And after that class are 
killed off, then, if that mede of settling the question must be 
continued, take the next most useless elass of earth’s creatures 
and send them “to the front,”’ and so on.] 
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ODE ON WAR. 


Hark! the cry of death is ringing 
Wildly from the reeking plain ; 
Guilty glory, too, is flinging 
Proudly forth her vaunting strain. 
Thousands on the field are lying, 
Slaughtered in the ruthless strife, 
Wildly mingled, dead and dying, 
Show the waste of human life! 


Christians, can you idly slumber, 
While this work of hell goes on! 

Can you calmly sit and number 
Fellow beings, one by one! 

All around are stricken, falling, 
Sinking toa bloody grave, 

While the God of Peace is calling, 
Calling upon you to save. 

Listen to the supplications 
Of the widowed ones of earth ; 

Listen to the cry of nations, 
Ringing Joudly, wildly forth ; 

Nations bruised and crushed forever 
By the iron heel of war! 

God of mercy, wilt Thou never 
Send deliverance from afar ? 


Yes, a light is faintly gleaming 
Through the clund that hovers o’er ; 
Soon the radiance of its beaming 
Full upon our land will pour. 
Tis the light that tells the dawning 
Of the bright millennial day, 
Heralding its blessed morning 
With its peace bestowing ray. 


God will spread abroad His banner, 
Sign of universal peace ; 

And the earth will shout Hosanna, - 
And the reign of blood will cease. 

Man no more will scek dominion 
Through a sea of human gore; 

War will spread its gloomy pinion 
On the peaceful earth no more. 


PROVISIONS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
PEACE. 


BY DAVID D. FIELD, LL. D. 


The adoption of such a Code as this outline proposes, con- 
templates the prolongation, and, if possible, the perpetuation, 
of a state of Peace, between the nations uniting in its adop- 
tion. It is among its chief objects, by defining rights and ob- 
ligations that are now uncertain, to remove, or at least dimin- 
ish, the causes of war; by reducing, upon common consent, 
the excessive armaments of modern times, to reduce the temp- 
tations to war, and, by the establishment of tribunals of arbi- 
tration, to render a resurt to it unnecessary and wrongful, in 
ordinary cases of difference. 

The regulations fur these purposes contained in the first 
Book of this Code, narrow the scope of the regulations neces- 
sary for the second Book. The adoption of the system would 
unite the assenting nations in an alliance for mutual advantage, 
under which it seems both practicable and safe for them to re- 
nounce, as against each other, the most mischievous of the old 
rights of war; and to concede to each other the exemptions 
which the most humane of modern treaties have recognized, 
and the ameliorations of the evils of war for which the most 
enlightened jurists have contended. 

At the meeting of the British Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science, held at Manchester in September, 1866, I 
ventured to propose the appointment of a committee to prepare 
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and report to the Association the Outlines of an International 


Code, with the view of having a complete Code formed, after 
careful revision and amendment, and then presented to the at- 
tention of governments, in the hope of its receiving, at some 
time, their sanction. The proposition was favorably received, and 
a committee was appointed, consisting of jurists of different 
nations. In the distribution of the labor among the members 
of the committee, a portion was assigned to me. 

The scheme embraced not only a codification of existing 
rules of international law, but the suggestion of such modifi- 
cations and improvements as the more matured civilization of 
the present age should seem to require. The purpose was to 
bring together whatever was good in the present body of public 
law, to leave out what seemed obsolete, unprofitable or hurtful, 
and then to add such new provisions as seemed most desirable. 
The Code, which the Association would propose, is such a 
one as should win the commendation of good and wise men, 
for international regulations, in the interests of humanity and 
peace. 

In time of peace, the number of persons employed at any 
one time inthe military service of a nation, whether intended 
for land or sea, shall nut exceed in number one for every thou- 
sand inhabitants. . 

The military establishment of Europe, during peace, has, in 
round numbers, 3,000,000 of men, and when placed on a war 
footing, it swells to 5,000,000. ‘These men are all withdrawn 
from industrial pursuits, where they could contribute to the 
comfort and wealth of mankind. Their support requires the 
labors of as many more ; so that it may be set down, that the 
standing armies of that continent impose upon the nations bur- 
dens equal to the labors of 10,000,000 of able-bodied men. The 
whole population of that quarter of the world is 240,000,000, 
of which it is computed that one in five is able to do the full 
day's work of a man: that is 48,000,000 in all. Therefore, 
one-fifth at least of the flower of Europe is set aside to make 
ready for war. ‘This isan unnecessary waste of force. No 
nation is benefited by it; all are burdened. The burden can 
be taken off, by common consent. The only point to be consid- 
ered is, the minimum to which the force can be reduced. 

A large standing army is not only the enormous burden that 
it has been described, but it is a provocative to war. ‘lhe arm- 
ing of a nation should be looked upon very much as the arming 
ot individuals. A man may keep arms in his house. to be 
used on occasions, but if he walks abroad, always armed to 
the teeth, he speedily gets into a quarrel ; so with a nation. 
The peace of society would certainly be endangered by the 
general practice of wearing arms. It was once so. And 
since social manners have been benefited by a general disarma- 
ment of individuals, it should seem that, for a similar reason, 
national manners would be benefited by a like process. 

Examples of partial national disarmament are not wanted. 
The treaty between the United States and Great Britain, made 
at the close of the last war between them, stipulated 
that neither should keep ships of war upon the great lakes 
that divide them. ‘The treaty of Paris, which closed the 
Crimean war, provided for the disarmament of Russia, in the 
Black sea. 

By the ‘‘time of peace,’’ is to be understood that period dur- 
ing which Austria, France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, Spain andthe United States are at peace with each 
other. 


Any nation may call its militia into active service to entorce 
its laws, suppress insurrections against its authority, repel in- 
vasions of its territory. 


If any disayreement, or cause of complaint, should arise be- 
tween nations, the one aggrieved must give formal notice there- 
of to the one of which it complains, specifying in detail the 
cause of complaint, and the redress which it secks. 


Every nation, which receives from another, notice of any 
dissatisfaction, or cause of complaint, whether arising out of a 
supposed breach of this Code, or otherwise, must, within three 
months thereafter, give a full and explicit answer thereto. 


Whenever a nation complaining of another and the nation 
complained of do not otherwise agree between themselves, 
they shall each appoint five members of a Joint High Commis- 
sion, who shall meet together, discuss the differences, and 
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endeavor to reconcile them, and within six months after their ap- 
pointment, shall report the result to the nations appointing 
them respectively. 

Whenever a Joint High Commission, appointed by nations to 
reconcile their differences, shall fail to agree, or the nations ap- 
pointing them shall fail to ratify their acts, those nations shall 
within twelve months after the appointment of the Joint High 
Commission, give notice of such failures to the other parties to 
this Code, and there shall then be formed a High Tribunal of 
Arbitration, in manner following: Each nation receiving the 
notice shall, within three months thereafter, transmit tothe na- 
tions in controversy the names of four persons, and from the 
list of such persons the nations in controversy shall alternately, 
in the alphabetical order of their own names, as indicated in 
article 16, reject one after another, till the number is reduced 
to seven, which seven shall constitute the tribunal. 

The tribunal thus constituted shall, by writing signed by 
the members, or a majority of them, appoint a time and place 
of meeting, and give notice thereof to the parties in contro- 
versy ; and at such time and place, or at other times and 
places to which an adjournment may be had, it shall hear the 
parties, and decide between them, and the decision shall be fi- 
nal and conclusive. If any nation receiving the notice fail to 
transmit the names of four persons within the time prescribed, 
the parties in controversy shall name each two in their places ; 
and if either of the parties fail to signify its rejection of a name 
from the list, within one month after a request from the other 
to do so, the other may reject for it; and if any of the persons 
selected to constitute the tribunal shall! die, or fail for any cause 
to serve, the vacancy shall be filled by the nation which origi- 
nally named the person whose place is to be filled. 

Every nation, party to this Code, binds itself to unite in 
forming a Joint High Commission, and a High Tribunal of 
Arbitration, in the cases hereinbefore specified as proper for its 
action, and to submit to the decision of a High Tribunal of 
Arbitration, constituted and proceeding in conformity to article 
535. 


If any party hereto shall begin a war, in violation of the 
provisions of this Code for the preservation of peace, the other 
parties bind themselves to resist the offending nation by force. 

A conference of representatives of the nations, parties here- 
to, shall be held every year, beginning on the first of January, 
at the capital of each in rotation, and in the order mentioned in 
article 16, fur the purpose of discussing the provisions of this 
Code, and their amendment, averting war, facilitating inter- 
. course, and preserving peace. 


War, in all its aspects, has little to recommend it, and almost 
everything to condemn it. Even the brilliant qualities of cour- 
age and self-sacrifice, which it often calls forth, are more than 
counterbalanced by the cruelty, license and corruption, which 
are its inseparable concomitants. The history of every nation, 
after a great war, isa history of demoralization. The moral 
sense appears to be weakened by the spectacle of brute force 
contending with brute force ; the sensibilities are blunted by 
indifference to suffering, and familiarity to death; the morals of 
camps are proverbially loose ; the custom of destruction is apt 
to beget the love of it; and that regard for the rights and feel- 
ings of others, which is the chief glory of civilization, 18 les- 
sened, if not Jost, in the struggle fur life and mastery in fight. 

There may indeed be in nations, as in individuals, a stagna- 
tion and corruption worse than death ; and war, like pestilence 
and famine, may he used by the Almighty as a scourge to drive 
them away, but that proves, not that war is a good thing in it- 
self, but that there may be things that are worse. 

Contention does undoubtedly sharpen the intellect, but there 
may be other kinds of contention than that of mere force. — In- 
deed, that contention which aims to overcome obstaclee in na- 
ture, to outstrip in manly arts, to look deepest into the mysteries 
of the world, material and spiritual ; contention in letters and 
arts, in poetry, philosophy and history, in agriculture and navi- 
gation, in the refinements of life, the cultivation of taste, and 
the elevation of morals; that is the contention which really 
purifies and exalts. 

We see that the waste and destruction of war are by no 
means the greatest of its evils, great as they are. We have 
before our eyes, at this moment, the devastation of one war, 


which lasted but a few months, but which filled Germany with 
mourners, and covered France with wasted fields, and cities 
and villages battered and burnt. Half a year of war caused 
more sorrow and suffering, than a century of peace. 

It is, therefore, to be assumed that any well considered 
scheme, which promises to lessen the number of wars, will re- 
ceive the countenance of all good men. The scheme of the 
text is submitted, in the hope that, if it be not accepted, it may 
at Jeast stimulate inquiry, and Jead to something more accepta- 
ble, and more efficacious in preserving the peace of the world. 


A WORD OF SYMPATHY. 


Reepsevre, Wi1s., Jan. 7, 1873. 

Rev. J. B. Mies, Sec. of Am. Peace Society: 

Dear Sir,— 

Chicago was consumed, and wide regions, north of us here, 
were wrapped in flame, and, at once, the voice of humanity 
was heard all over the land, in one deep wail of commiserating 
sorrow. The heartof philanthropy gave a tremendous throb, 
and ten thousand hands moved in ministries of mercy. Benevo- 
lence was conscious that two fountains of tears were unsealed 
—one of pity for the sufferers, and one of gladness that she 
had the means of relief. And yet a battle of moderate dimen- 
sions brings more want and woe, more desolation and death 
upon our brethren and friends, (not to speak of our eremies,) 
than this scourge of fire inflicted. 

The heart of Boston lay in ashes, and the whole nation felt 
the fiery smart. But Humanity drove her engine headlong, 
bringing a train richly laden with succor, if it might be ac- 
cepted. Ten thousand hearts gave thanks, and the nation’s 
pain wasassuaged. But, . 


‘* When Murder bears his arm, and horrid War 
Yokes the red dragons to his iron car,’’ 


and visits, not a part of a city, but wide realms, laying 
‘Scountry, town and city’’ in one undistinguishable ruin, too vast 
to admit of succor, what follows? Why, in view of the ruin 
inflicted—not the succor accorded—in gladness for the con- 
summate desolation—not the restoration administered—there is 
boasting and glorying, illumination and revelry, and, (was 
Heaven ever so profanely mocked!) thanksgiving /* There is 
not in the world so direct a practical soneradistion to Christ, as 
is war and its necessary accompaniments. War as an institu- 
tion cannot be originated, and as a means cannot be applied to 
its professed end, without reversing, in practice, every moral 
precept of the New Testament. And if a Christian is at 
liberty, under the dictation of some power, whether in earth or 
hell, to ignore the supreme authority of the King of kings 
what manner of wickedness may he not commit under the 
specious pleas of pleasure, convenience, gain, necessity, or 
obedience to the powers that be? God never ordained a power 
which enjoins disobedience to his well-beloved Son. Christian 
ethics does not admit that there is any necessity to be or do 
wrong ; and as to pleasure, gain, and all the other ‘‘ affections 
and lusts of the old man,’’ he who is a Christian will nail them ° 
to the cross. 

It seems to me the time is come when those who write and 
preach in the cause of peace, should ‘‘cry aloud and spare 
not,’’ showing the innate immorality of war, and the conse- 
quent guilt of its abettors and apologists. 

But I only intended to say, when I sat down, that nothing in 
connection with the fires of last year and this, so moved my re- 
gretful sympathy, as the fact that, in consequence of the 
Boston disaster, your Advocate goes out ensmalled instead of 
enlarged. My regret is greater from the fact that I can do 
nothing, worth naming, to help. Small pay, poor people, 
spirit of war kept alive by local organ, epizooty, lost horse, 
taxes, rents and the rest, have made a ‘‘corner’’ which would 
not disparage Wall street, so far as I am concerned. But 
ihaogh | thus write, trying to put my perplexities in a cheerful 
light, I send not my pittance without a tearful appeal to 
Heaven: who is able to do exceeding abundantly, asking that 
‘** He will help you, and that right early.” 

In the kingdom and paionce of Jesus Christ, 


am your Brother, Paxton, 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY, 1873. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CODE. 


The present and greatest need of civilized nations is a 
thoroughly elaborated and well-digested code of international 
law. It is not a little surprising, especially when we consider 
the great advance that has been made during the last century 
in diplomacy, jurisprudence, statesmanship and political econ- 
omy, and indeed in multifarious branches of science and 
knowledge, that international law upon which depend to such 
a large extent, the most precious interests of the nations, and 
of all mankind, should to-day be found in a state very crude, 
indefinite and ineomplete. 

That eminent diplomatist and statesman, the late lamented 
Sir John Bowring, LL. D., F. R.S., to whom we are in- 
debted for some of the sweetest hymns that we sing, in an 
article written for the London Herald of Peace, just before his 
death, says: 


‘¢ It may safely be asserted that no portion of the field of law 
is In so unsatisfactory a state as the international, whether the 
legislative or the administrative sections be considered. And 
yet such law concerns not individuals alone, not nations alone, 
but the whole community of man, and of all questions sub- 
mitted to sovereigns ur to senates, this is the most important. 
Very many judgments have been given which have determined 
particular cases by the opinions of eminent men in national 
courts ; but their authority only extends to the region of their 
jurisdiction, and there is no coercive power beyond that juris- 
diction. Meanwhile, however, many admirable books have 
been written, and the subject has occupied the thoughts of the 
ablest legislators and lawyers of modern times ; ancient law, 
that of Rome especially, has been the object of profound study, 
and materials have been gathered together, out of which, it 
may well be hoped, the noblest of all cosmopolitan edifices will 
be constructed—a temple for the construction and propagation 
of international law.”’ 


In this connection it gives us great pleasure to say that, 
something like a year ago, David D. Field, LL. D., of New 
York, published ‘* Book First ’’ of his work, to which he has 
given the title of *‘ Draft Outlines of an International Code.”’ 
That volume treats of the ‘‘ Relations of Nations, and of their 
Members in time of Peace.’’ We have now received from the 
distinguished author ‘* Book Second’? of the same work, which 
treats of the ‘* Modifications in the relations of Nations, and of 
their Members to each other, produced bya state of War.”’ 

Of the first volume, we have given in the Advocate a quite 
extended notice, speaking of it in terms of warm and high 
commendation. We are glad of an opportunity now to speak 
of the second volume in similar terms. Itis able and erudite 
like the first, and we are profoundly impressed with the con- 
viction, that the work as a whole, will prove an invaluable con- 
tribution to the peace and welfare of the world. 

We do not mean to imply that it contains a complete and 
perfect international code. No one familiar with the subjects of 
which it treats, would be so unreasonable as to expect this, 
and the work makes no such high pretensions. Its learned 
author says, ‘* It is not put forth as a completed code, nor yet, 


as the completed outlines of a code, but as a draft of the out- 
lines. It is intended for suggestion, and is to undergo careful 
and thorough revision.”’ 

Mr. Field deserves the thanks of all nations for beginning, 
and as we think, very successfully beginning to supply their 
greatest need, namely, a thoroughly elaborated and digested in- 
ternational code of laws. His work is an effort in the right di- 
rection. His book embodies for substance, the last results of 
thought upon the all-important subject with which it deals, in- 
cluding the principles developed and established by the recent 
Geneva Arbitration. 

In the progress of that arbitration from its beginning to its 
close, the demand for an international code became increasingly 
manifest, and that arbitration made a most important contribu- 
tion toward the supply of that demand. Is it not a fact that 
the first and only rules of international law ever adopted and 
acted upon by governmental authority were elaborated at Wash- 
ington by the Joint High Commissioner? These rules from this 
time forth, so far as they go, are law. The first High Court 
of nations gave its solemn sanction tothem at Geneva. Will 
any nation hereafter have the hardihood to set them aside? 
They cover no unimportant part of the ground that a full inter- 
national code must occupy. 

In view of these facts, what now is demanded? Evidently 
that the noble work so hopefully begun shall be prosccuted to 
a glorious consummation, a consummation rich in blessings to 
all nations, during all coming generations. Sir John Bowring 
has said, in the article from which we have quoted above : 

‘© We have had grave questions with a potent nation. The 
good sense of Great Britain and Atnerica has shrunk fiom the 
idea of war as a means of solution—the pacific principle has 
prevailed, A court has been found to arbitrate in the very se- 
rious matters which diplomatic correspondence from both sides 
ot the Atlantic was unable to settle. It 1s now inopportune, 
and would be idle, to discuss the merits of the negotiators, or 
the controversialists on either side. A great victory has been 
gained—a noble example has been given; it is pregnant with 
good, and with promises of greater good, and a short misun- 
derstanding with eur American brethren may happily have laid 
the foundation of long-enduring peace and harmony. 

‘¢ But the arrangements for the Geneva Convention are special 
and transitory, though consolatory, as showing that there are 
no insuperable difficulties where there is a disposition to con- 
ciliate. 

‘¢ What is wanted is a permanent tribunal, and an international 
code ; a tribunal to be called together when the occasion may 
require, and acode to embrace the great questions which pre- 
sent themselves for its decision.” 


Now it is for the precise purpose of meeting this great want 
of the nations, which the eminent diplomatist, in such fitting 
and forcible terms describes, and which all intelligent people 
must acknowledge exists, that the American Peace Society has 
inaugurated and is prosecuting the movement to convene an 
International Peace Congress. Evidence accumulates daily, 
that it is the conviction of Christendom, that the present is the 
most favorable juncture the world ever saw for making a grand 
movement toward the establishment of permanent and universal 
peace among civilized nations. 

It is felt that the year 1873 should not be allowed to pass by 
without such a movement, to distinguish it above all the years 
of history. 

The plan so far as matured, provides for a Congress in some 
important respects different from any that have yet been held. 
It is proposed to convene a parliament composed of two bodies ; 
the one body which may be called a senate of publicists, num- 
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bering from thirty to fifty of the most eminent publicists of the 
world, who shall be invited to write their opinions upon the 
more important points of an international code, and meet to- 
gether, at the appointed time, to compare and correct their 
notes, and adopt and recommend a code. This mode of pro- 
cedure is quite similar to that adopted by eminent scholars for 
the revision of the translation of the Bible. 

This senate of publicists is to be composed of just such men 
as their respective governments would choose if they themselves 
should inaugurate a Joint High Commission to frame an inter- 
national code. The members of such a senate would address 
themselves to their great work with all the sense of responsi- 
bility they would feel if they were commissioned to perform it 
by their own governments. They would constitute a body which 
would give the positive authority of /aw to the code which they 
should elaborate, and their work would be worthy to be ac- 
cepted by their governments and countries as performed for 
them by the best authorities in the world. 


The other branch of the Congress is éxpected to constitute a. 


great popular assembly, composed of members representing all 
the countries of Christendom,—embracing men of all professions, 
parties and denominations, who shall discuss the economic, 
moral and religious aspects of the subject. 

Before this article shall appear in print, the writer, the sec- 
retary, by order of the officers of the American Peace Society, 


it is expected, will have gone to Europe to confer with friends of 


the movement there, and arrange the time and place, and the 
details of the Congress. 

It is not improbable that this country will be fixed upon as the 
place of the meeting, and October next as the time. 


A circumstance that will favor the holding of the Congress 
in this country at the time mentioned, is the fact that the 
World's Evangelical Alliance is to eonvene in New York in 
October next. That meeting will bring over from Europe emi- 
nent men from different countries, who will represent the 
religious world. They will come for an object in full sym- 
pathy and alliance with such a Peace Congress as we propose. 
A large number of these men, fresh from the brotherly fellow- 
ship-and communion of a common faith, would come in and 
take part in its proceedings, and deepen its international char- 
acter in representation and in spirit. 


As a proof that the sentiment in favor of such a movement 
as we have imperfectly outlined, is not confined to this nation, 
we quote a paragraph from an English paper, the Echo: 


‘* Why, indeed, should we not seize this time of peace and 
leisure, when there are neither wars nor rumors of wars, and 
when no absorbing domestic question occupies us, to assemble 
a Congress, the chief business at which would be the sub- 
mission to the other Powers of Europe of the rules of the 
treaty, with a request to consider, and, if possible, adopt them? 
What stands in the way of the design? Who will deny its 
utility? What peril could lurk in it?) And when will there 
occur a more favorable opportunity of creating so much of an 
international code than this—a breathing time, a moment of 
rest everywhere? As the outcome of such a Congress, we 
might anticipate that there would result, not only the adhesion 
of all European States to the principles of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, but also a reconsideration on the part of America of her 
refusal in 1856 to assent to the abolition of privateering. All 
has been changed since 1856 ; and were a Congress now con- 
vened, with the primary object of urging the universal adop- 
tion of the three new rules of international law formulated at 
Washington, we might hope to secure the abolition of priva- 
teering. Why not go further, and, giving a wider compass to 
the labors of the Congress, try to prepare the ruugh draft of 
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a code of international law which should be more authoritative 
than Wheaton ”’’ 


Let the sympathy and co-operation of the people of America, 
of all parties, denominations and professions, with this world- 
wide Christian and philanthropic enterprise, be sucli as to en- 
sure its success. 

Who does not covet the privilege of having a part in the 
construction of the ‘* noblest of all cosmopolitan edifices—a 
temple for the construction and propagation of international 
law’’? 


THE GLORY GONE. 


Mr. E. J. Reed, late ‘* Chief Constructor’’ of the British 
Navy, has recently published some remarks, which London 
papers applaud, and term ‘* A note of alarm which will send a 
chill through all of us who fancied we were safe owing to the 
strength of our navy.”’ 

Mr. Reed shows that all the broad-side vessels built in the 
time of Lord Palmerston, are useless, ana ‘‘could be crushed 
like egg-shells, by the circular vessels of Russia.’? That one 
of them is ‘* perfectly capable of steaming into English ports, 
and is more powerful than any vessel we possess.’? He as- 
serts that ‘‘ half a dozen nations are encompassing us with ves- 
sels more powerful than our own.”? And that one Russian 
ship, the Peter The Great, could contend almost as easily with 
twenty British men of war, as with one. 

Moreover, Mr. Reed shows that the British docks at Chat- 
ham and Portsmouth, cannot receive such vessels as England 
must provide to compete with those of other nations, and mus! 
be pulled down and re-built. ‘Thus the bringing up of the 
naval force to match that of other nations, is to be accompa- 
nied by the immense expense of reconstructing the places for 
building and preservation. 

How plainly does such a statement, from such authority, 
show the folly cf constantly increasing the cost and power of 
a navy which is always rendered inadequate by the still further 
increase of other navies. No sooner is some ship, or gun 
made to surpass all others, than another is invented still more 
formidable. . 

Let us have arbitration. 


WAR AND PEACE, 


BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


It is a fact of which we gratefully make mention, that a 
large number of clergymen of different denominations, chose 
for the subject of their discourse on the recent Thanksgiving 
day, the great and noble theme of Peace. It was quite natural 
that the ambassadors of the Prince of Peace in recounting the 
reasons for gratitude, should give a prominent place to the 
great victories which peace has achieved the past year. 

Among these able and eloquent Thanksgiving sermons was 
one preached to an immense congregation in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, by the pastor, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. We are 
happy to say it has been published by J. B. Ford & Co., of 
New York, in the Plymouth Pulpit. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we can supply orders for it. It is a grand 
word for peace, and should have a wide circulation. We give 
brief extracts from it. 


A day is coming when public sentiment shal] demand that 
public men shall be nobler morally ; when all public laws shall 
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be couched and framed in the highest moral interest of the 
whole ; and when the policy of nations shall conform to the 
beneficent policy of Divine providence. When that shall take 
place, there will be universal peace ; and this peace will turn 
the resources of nations jnto wealth-producing channels. 

From the very terms that are employed here. we may say 
that this will be done, when it is done, by the laborers of the 
world—by the artisans and by the husbandmen. For, when it 
is declared that ‘‘they shal} beat their swords into plough- 
shares,’’ it 1s the people that shall do it. When it is declared 
that their spears shall be beaten into pruning-hooks, it is the 
spears of the people of which the writer speaks. ‘* Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.”’ 

‘To-day, the supreme business of nations in European Chris- 
tendom is teaching the whole people how to war; but when 
the equity of the Gospel shall come, as it is declared that it shall 
come, that whole system of military instruction shall be done 
away. All the resources that are swallowed up now in milita- 
ry affairs shall be turned toward the civilization, the education 
and the comfort of the people ; and sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away, and poverty shall be well-nigh unknown, and God 
shall reign from the rising of the sun until the going down of 
the same, and fill the earth with his glory. 

The greatest obstruction, to-day, to the progress of civiliza- 
tion and of religion, applied to human affairs, is in the unnatural 
potency of the war-making faculties of the human mind. 

It does not follow, because we do not any longer make war 
upon each other, that the armed hand will go out of use. No, 
swords are not to be thrown away ; they are to be beaten into 
pruning-hooks. The spear is not to be wasted; it is to be 
made into an instrument of industry. So the crushing power, 
the organized physical force that men now form into armies, 
and by which they sweep fellow nations, is to be directed 
against nature—against the soil, against the rock, against 
metal. We are to pierce mountains; we are to tunnel hills; 
we are to cut ways for industry ; we are to rear up fleets; and 
we are to battle storms. We are to be warriors still, but war- 
riors for peace: warriors against the forces of nature that 
resist us, until we subdue the nations to the blessed condition of 
industry, as well as social and civil conquest. And the ratio of 
civilization will be found to be just in proportion to the differ- 
ence that exists between the use of physical force for managing 
men, and the use uf physical force for controlling nature. 

The time has come, or at least is now near, when there shall 
be an organization of nations for the peace of the world. We 
have an organization in every town or village in this land by 
which no one man is allowed to let loose his passions as he 
pleases. The good of every citizen in the town requires that 
the lawless forces of men shall be regulated. The law under- 
takes to do for men what in a savage or barbarous condition 
they undertake to do for themselves. But the time is coming 
when nations shal] organize for the same purposes that villages 
and towns do now, and when it shall be as unlawful fora nation 
to let loose its avaricious and vindictive desires in the communi- 
ty of nations, without their leave, as it is for a man to let loose 
his personal passions in the midst of civilized men, without law, 
und without the leave of a magistrate. 

I think the time is coming when men are going to make a 
stand, from which they are not going to retreat ; and that from 
that point, step by step, onward and upward, we are going to 
gain, at last, ascendency over one of the direst evils that ever 
afflicted mankind. 

Do you believe there is any such thing as religion in the 
world? Was there ever a Christ? Did the Orient dawn lighter, 
as, hanging in the east, angels sang, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good 
will to men?’’ And now for nearly twothousand years under 
Christian crowns and pricstly mitres, there stand embattled in 
Europe nearly 10,000,000 men, and $2,500,000,000 annually 
wrung out by taxation from the people. And of the sum total 
of all the money raised by taxation in Europe for the support 
of the governments, from 83 to 90 per cent. 1s paid for military 
purposes to-day. There are more than ninety doJlars paid in 
Christendom for war to every one dollar that is paid for preach- 
ing and spreading the Gospel. 

That is the state of things in the present day. Have men 
had their eyes open? Have they thought about this? Is it not 


something to be racketed in the shops, and discussed in the vil- 
lage debating societies? Is it not something for the anvil to 
ring out to the saw, and for the saw to speak of to the plane, 
and for the plane to talk to the sickle about! Should it not be 
understood by laborers everywhere that there is this infernal 
dynasty of cruelty and violence which will hold men down as 
long as it is permitted to exist? 

What have the wars of the last two hundred years gained 
for Europe that might not have been more certainly gained by 
the intelligence of the common people? Two nations will 
fight about a map. For that which is worth perhaps $ 40,000,- 
000, they will go to war; and when they have suffered the loss 
of 200,000 men, and $ 200,000,000, they settle the war, du 
nut the question. That goes over for the next generation to 
play with again. There has hardly been a dispute that could 
not have been easily settled by the payment of a few million 
dollars. I do not believe in bribery ; but I think nations might 
be willing to settle with money many and many a question 
about which they fight, involving a few feet of ground here, or 
a small strip of land there. But, oh! itis a question of honor! 
Honor? It is the devil’s honor. It is the honor of passion. 
Tt is the honor of pride. It is the honor of combativeness. It 
is the honor of destructiveness. It is the honor of the dragon 
that lies coiled up in the base of every man’s brain ! 

We have seen duelling go out of practice almost entirely. It 
has been thought that two men might go out and settle their 
differences by the use of deadly weapons; but that idea is fast 
going out of date. [tis thought that two nations have a right 
to fight national] duels to settle their difficulties ; but this sort of 
duelling is just as wrong as the other, and just as really and as 
easily vincible. There should be therefore, such steps taken 
as, for instance, the organization of a national congress, for en- 
acting international law, and administering that law between 
nation and nation. At present the law of-nations is crude, and 
a large part of the ground between nation and nation is not 
covered by national enactments. But we have come to a time 
when I think we might begin, at last, to form a national con- 
gress, that shall enact laws which shall be for the good of all 
nations, and by which al] nations alike shall be bound. There 
are some international laws, which pertain more largely to com- 
merce than to anything else; but I think the time has come for 
a more thorough work through the organization of a national 
congress. 


OBJECTIONS TO ARBITRATION. 


The London Daily Telegraph, in a leading article, remarks : 


‘s But many independent journalists and some public men. of 
high standing have implied that the failure of our advocates at 
Geneva and at Berlin supplies clear proof that Arbitration is not 
a good thing—is not that valuable invention which is to recon- 
cile conflicting States and bring back the Age of Gold. Since, 
it is argued, we have lost through Arbitration three millions 
sterling which we could have saved, and since we shall have to 
cede an island which we might have retained, where is the ad- 
vantage of this new mode of settling disputes ? It is also pointed 
out, and with some force, that the process has aroused angry 
recriminations and revived the memory of diplomatic passages 
that had been well-nigh forgotten ; and that thus one of the 
main objects we had in view when we assented to the plan was 
actually imperilled in the execution. We believe the discour- 
agement thus recently expressed is not just; that the criticism 
we have quoted is not fair; and that the Awards of Geneva 
and Berlin leave the question of the suitability of Arbitration 
exactly where it was. 

‘¢ The position of objectors would be quite strong if Arbi- 
tration had been invented as a cheap and easy method of having 
our own way. But whoever said it was! Arbitration is 
simply a method of deciding a dispute between two nations 
which, having rival claims, have striven, by dispatches and 
verbal pleas, to convince each other and have signally failed. 
When both parties have thus recognized the obstinate irrecon- 
cilability of each other’s views, what is next to be done? Of 
course, if the matter does not press, it might remain harm- 
lessly suspended for years; but, as a great statesman has said, 
‘ Unsettled questions have no pity for the re of nations,’ 
and the diplomatic quarrels between us and America might 
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have been revived at an awkward time—when we were en- 
gaged in suppressing rebellion, or mutiny, or in grappling with 
a formidable foe. An Arbitration that ends in our payment of 
£3,000,000 and our cession of an island is not a good thing in 
itself; but the question remains, is it not better than a sus- 
pended strife with the United States on two ticklish points, or 
ig it not better: than actual war? Let us suppose that the 
spirit and precedents of the last century had guided both na- 
tions, and that we had engaged in hostilities rather than assent 
to the Treaty of Washington. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that, to save the three millions, we should have to spend 
at least fifty millions, even if we were thoroughly victorious. 
We might also have secured San Juan forever at probably an 
equal price ;' but whether, with many millions square miles of 
unoccupied territory, an island eleven miles long would be 
worth such purchase money is certainly open to doubt. Of 
course these arguments would be inapplicable if national honor 
compelled us to refuse a demand. It would be better—and 
even cheaper in the long run—to spend half the National Debt 
than to be bullied by the United States, or any other Power, 
into an unjust concession. As regards the A/abama compensa- 
tion, however, it must be remembered that not only did three 
distinguished gentlemen, subjects cf neutral Powers, decide 
against us, but even the Arbirator nominated by England 
agreed to the main amount of the Award. It may be urged 
that Sir Alexander Cockburn's decision rested on the celebrated 
‘‘ Three Rules,’’ and that our assent to these as guiding 
maxims for the Court was anunworthy concession. The reply 
is that it was a concession, and intended as such; but that the 
equivalent for it was the acceptance by America herself of 
those very rules as binding on her when she should be a neu- 
tral and we engaged in war. Considering the vast extent of 
our commerce—vast beyond al] precedents of former times, and 
even beyond the increase that might have been expected—it is 
a great thing that we have bound over to keep the peace the 
only Power whose subjects, if not restrained by due diligence, 
could seriously vex our mercantile marine. 


‘¢ The cavils against the Award of the Emperor of Germany 
have taken the unfair shape of attributing the whole decision 
tohim. The critics who take this tone forget that the judg- 
ment is based on the report of three eminent Germans, who 
concluded that we were wrong. If we possessed the audacity 
and enterprise of the New York press we could easily trace 
American dollars into the pockets of these distinguished 
scholars, or impute to them a diabolical hatred of English 
power. Our deficiency in this respect induces us to accept the 
humble and commonplace conclusion that the referees honestly 
thought our claim was not consistent with the true interpreta- 
tion of the treaty. Let us suppose, however, that the question 
had been decided not by the Emperor of Germany, but by 
another arbiter—the God of War. Might not the decision in 
that case also have gune against us? It is, of course, very un- 
patriotic to anticipate that British soldiers or British sailors can 


ever be defeated: the French on their side had a corresponding. 


self-confidence before the late war. Yet, as it is within the 
bounds of possibility that England might be worsted ina great 
war, we have to consider that the Island of San Juan might 
have been ceded under a treaty dictated by the sword, instead 
of a quiet renunciation following the Award of impartial men. 
Inthe supposititious case, however, as our crities will say, 
* England’s honor would have been saved.’ That is, a man 
who insists upon being judge in his own case, and who fights 
and gets well beaten, has ‘saved his honor ;’ while an unsuc- 
cesstul suitor in a court of justice is covered with disgrace! 
Probably when kings first began to do justice between quarrel- 
some men the earlier litigants who departed lamented the 
disuse of single combat asthe test of right. Yet in our own 
days we should Jaugh at a man who, because he was defeated 
in a court, iinmediately condemned all judicature and objected 
to alllaw. Therefore, in spite of what has now occurred, we 
maintain that Arbitration is better than war; that the Treaty 
of Washington was a happy example of a ‘way out’ of na- 
tional disputes ; and that in years to come it will be an instruc- 
tive precedent with which to test the love of justice amd desire 
for peace which so many rulers and nations profess, but up to 
which so few are ready to act.’’ 
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SOUTH CAROLINA PEACE SOCIETY. 


We are indebted to Rev. Sidi H. Browne for report of the 
State Peace Convention held at Columbia, October last, and 
the formation of this young and vigorous society. The con- 
vention was composed of Christian men in sober earnest in the 
grandest reform of the age—to abolish the barbarism of war 
and to hasten the reign of permanent and universal peace. We 
quote from Preamble and Constitution adopted : 


We, the subscribers, knowing that war causes a vast amount 
of expense, cruclty, suffering, destruction of property and 
life, vice and crime, and believing war to be directly contrary 
to the gentle, meek, compassionate and peaceful spirit and 
gospel of our Divine Saviour, the Prince of Peace, and that 
it is His will that war should cease throughout the world, and 
also believing that it is the immediate duty of all men to be 
co-workers with God in extending the kingdom of peace 
among men, do, therefore, form ourselves into a Society for 
the promotion of Peace, and accept the following: _ 

This Society shall be called ‘‘ The South Carolina Peace 
Society.”’ 

It shall be the duty of this Society, according to its oppor- 
tunities and ability, to obtain and circulate tracts and books 
in favor of peace and against war, among the people at large ; 
to hold meetings from time to time, as often as the President 
may think desirable, for prayers, singing and sermons, or 
speeches, addresses of discussions, for the purpose of showing 
that peace is agreeable to Christianity and war not; and it 
shall be the duty of this Society as a body, and its members as 
individuals, to endeavor to promote peace in, between and 
among nations and all mankind. 

The Convention then proceeded to ballot for officers, which 
resulted as follows : 

President—Rev. Sidi H. Browne. 

Ist Vice President—John H. Kinsler. 
2d Vice President—Rev. BE. A. Bolles. 
Rec. Secretary—John A. Elkins. 

Cor. Secretary—H. Bascom Browne. 
Treasurer—Charles D. Stanley. 


We hail with joy this hopeful movement of our brethren in 
the southern portion of our great and good land, and bid a 
hearty God Speed. 


A GLORIOUS CHANGE. 


BY F. WARD, OXFORD, IOWA. 


When the promised triumphs of Christianity shall be com- 
pleted, and ‘‘ Peace on carth’’ established, the grand transforma- 
tion will surpass our most exalted conceptions. Angels and 
men will alike marvel at the astonishing transition. 

War will then be exchanged for tranquillity ; swords for 
ploughshares: spears for pruning-hooks ; cannons for Bibles ; 
forts for churches; gun-boats for colleges ; war-ships for uni- 
versities ; arsenals for libraries ; military parades and musters 
for Christian assemblies ; bellowing artillery for the songs of 
Zion ; famine for plenty; grinding taxation for social abun- 
dance and enjoyment, and the arrogant ‘‘laws of war’’’ for the 
inspired and all-conquering gospel of Peace! 

The brute creation will follow the example of regenerated 
man, and the ** lion will dwell with the lamb; the leopard lie 
down with the kid ;"’ and the earth, scourged and desolated by 
fifty centuries of war, will put on robes of beauty and loveli- 
ness. Peace like a golden girdle will encircle the globe; the 
stars will shine on another Paradise; man will be once more 
resplendent with the glory of his Maker, and Jesus, ‘‘ The 
Prince of Peace,’ will ascend and forever occupy the throne of 
Universal Power; while angels, wondering at the glorious 
change, will ‘fall on their faces and worship God: saying, 
We give Thee thanks, QO Lord God Almighty, which art, 
and wast, and art to come ; because ‘Thou hast taken to Thee 
Thy great power and hast reigned. The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lordand of His Christ, 
and He shall reign forever and ever.”’ 
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‘THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THANKSGIVING IN LONDON. 


Our esteemed fellow countryman, Mr. Cyrus W. Field, did 
+ very fine thing in giving a grand banquetat the Buckingham 
J’alace Hotel on Thanksgiving evening. The company in- 
cluded the British Premier, Mr. Gladstone, and many distin- 
guished Englishmen and Americans. It was an occasion of 
the happiest influence in cementing the friendship of the two 
great kindred nations. We give brief extracts from the 
speeches made at the dinner. The spirit manifested by both 
Englishmen and Americans was most magnanimous. 


Mr. C. W. Field, chairman, proposed the ‘ Health. of the 
Queen,’’ and next of the ‘‘ President of the United States.’’ 
These toasts were enchusiastically honored. Mr. Field next 
proposed ‘* Great Britain and the United States of America, 
two countries destined to be united in friendship as closely as 
they are in kinship.’ In connection with this toast he said he 
would mention one whose name is a household word throughout 
the whole world, the Right Hon. William &. Gladstone. 


Mr. Gladstone responded in a noble speech in the course of 
which he said : 


‘¢T don’t know, sir, whether you have been fortunate in this 
choice of the individual whom you have honored by requesting 
him to respond to this toast; but I feel quite certain that you 
have been fortunate in the occasion on which it is given. It is 
given on a day when, in full consonance with the Chnistian feel- 
ings of your country, you render thanks to the Giver of all 
good for the bounty which He has poured out, and it is given 
on a day when there is gathered around this hospitable table- 
board a body of gentlemen united with yourself in a great work 
which constitutes at once one of the most signal triumphs of 
modern science and of the few guarantces for the peace and 
amity of the world. [Cheers. ] 

‘“‘T therefore feel sure that this is anoccasion eminently suited 
fur the expression of the sentiments which you have embodied 
in the words of the toast, ‘Great Britain and the United States 
of America, two countries destined to be united in friendship as 
closely as they are in kin.’ I hope, sir, that that is the case, 
and I firmly believe that your toast speaks nu more than the 
truth. 

‘¢ | have said that we have had the most powerful impulses 
‘9 union and concord ; I have said we have many occasions of 
-lifference and of controversy, but the occasions of difference.and 
of controversy were in their nature temporary and capable of 
being settled by intelligent good sense and friendly temper. 
‘I'he time of that settlernent has now happily arrived, when we 
- can speak of it not as a thing to be hoped, not as a thing to be 
desired, but as a consummation which has happily been ac- 
cumplished. [Loud cheers. ] 

‘¢ Those ditferences have passed away ; the motives to union 
remain. They are not like other controversics, marked with a 
fugitive and transitory character. Every one of them is pro- 
foundly rooted in the circumstances of the two countries and in 
the character of the people ky which they are inhabited. 
Although there has been in other times a strong and uncon- 
querable sentiment tending toward fraternal union, yet that sen- 
timent has heretofore been liable to be conquered by opposite 
and contending currents. 

*¢ Now it came more with a full and equal flow, with nothing 
'o interrupt it, and nothing to fix the term of the duration of 
the feeling which we rejoice to know to exist.”’ 


Mr. Field, in responding, said he and his associates were 
proud not only of the work they had done, but of that to which 
‘hey looked forward. A cable was about to be laid from Eng- 
sand to Brazil, and another from Panama down the coast of the 
Pacific, another fiom California to Japan and China, another 
from Australia to New Zealand, and another to the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


The gentlemen who surrounded him were a telegraphic fami- 
ly, and when all this work was accomplished, he prayed God 
they might meet together and rejoice that they had done gome- 
thing to bind the different nations of the world together, and 
he trusted that then they would be permitted to gather up the 


crumbs that might fall from the table of their rich, commercial 
friends in all parts of the world. 

The Chairman next proposed ‘*‘ The Treaty uf Washington.”’ 
About eighteen months ago, he said, there was signed in the 
City of Washington atreaty, which he ventured to say would 
be hereafter looked back upon as the greatest triumph of diplo- 
macy in this century. [{Cheers.] With the toast he would con- 
nect the name of the Hon. Hugh McCulloch, who, during part 
of Mr. Lincoln’s administration, and the whole of that of Mr. 
Johnson’s, was Secretary to the United States Treasury. The 
Hon. Hugh McCulloch said : . 


‘“¢ The day of Thanksgiving was one of family re-union and 
universal good feeling: a day on which every board, however 
humble it might be, was filled with all the good things which 
the country could produce. The right honorable and eloquent 
statesman who preceded him had a reputation which had placed 
him in the first rank of the most distinguished of his country- 
men, but Mr. McCulloch inclined to the opinion, that brilliant 
as his career had been, there had been no part of it that could 
be regarded with more satisfaction than his connection with the 
Alabama Treaty. Jt would be the most lasting, the most hon- 
orable thing of his day.”’ 

With regard to the Alabama Treaty, Mr. McCulloch said he 
had very little to say. The treaty was well understood and 
told its own story. It was a simple agreement between two 
great nations by which they had come to the conclusion that 
they would settle their complications by arbitration instead of 
an appeal to the sword. It settled the most important princi- 
ples of international law. 

It defined clearly the duties and responsibilities of neutrals, 
and it was not too much to say that the greatest achievement 
that had been accomplished by the Christian civilization of the 
present century, was the ratification of the Alabama Treaty, 
and the arbitrations which had been based upon it. 

The chairman then proposed ‘‘ The World System of Tele- 
graphy,’’ to which Capt. H. J. Hamilton, Mr. Pender, M. P., 
Sir J. Anderson and Capt. Sherard Osborne responded. 

The Chairman, as a concluding speech said: ‘* As we are 
about now to break up, will you join with me in drinking a long, 
happy, and prosperous life to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone ?”" 
Mr. Gladstone said : 


‘¢ T have seen much in the course of my life of the commer- 
cial enterprise of my country and of the world, and it has been 
my fortune—perhaps very good fortune—that the greater part 
of my political responsibility has been in immediate connection 
with the commercial and trading interest of this Kingdom, which 
are the focus of its energy and its enterprise. 

‘* But Ido not think that in my recollection I could point to 
any example of novel enterprise so remarkable pursued under 
the influence of a confidence which was not enthusiasm, but 
true scientific inquiry has given under circumstances of the ex- 
tremest outward disadvantage to the pursuit of electric tele- 
graphy.’? The company then separated. 


SEBASTOPOL IN 1872.—The main consideration obtained for 
an expenditure of something like a hundred millions sterling on 
the Crimean war, and the loss of many thousands of lives, 
was the destruction of the Russian naval] and commercial har- 
bor of Sebastopol. The latest news from that quarter is that 
a commercial harbor is to be re-established in the north, and a 
naval one, for ships of war only, in the south of that fiercely- 
debated battle-ground. For which of our great wars have we 
anything more substantial—always barring the National Debt 
—to show. 


Endeavor to take your work quietly. Anxiety and overaction 
are always the cause of sickness and restlessness. We must 
use our judgment to control our excitement, or our bodily 
strength will break down. We must remember that our battle 
is to be won by a strength not our own. Itis a battle that does 
not depend upon the swift and strong. 


We mock ourselves a hundred times a day, when we deride 
our neighbor, and detest in others the defects which are more 
manifest in us.— Montaigne. 
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THE ANGEL IN THE STONE. 


‘* The story is related of Michael Angelo, that while walk- 
ing through one of the obscure streets of the city of Florence, 
he discovered a fine block of marble lying neglected in a yard, 
and half buried in dirt and rubbish. Regardless of his kidliday 
attire, he at once fell to work upon it, clearing away its filth 
and striving to lift it up from the slime and mire in which it 
lay. His companions asked him, in astonishmeut, what he was 
doing, and what he wanted with that worthless piece of rock. 
‘Oh, there’s an angel in the stone,’ was the answer, ‘ and I 
must Cut it out. ”’ 


‘* Oh, there’s an angel in the stone!’’ 
Faithless, deriding, passed they by; 
Yet was the angel there to him, 
Who saw it with the sculptor’s eye. 


And his the sculptor’s task to free 
The wings in stony casement lay ; 
The statue was within the stone, 
As once the man within the clay. 


Pierce to the core of common things, 
Chisel and mallet patient wield, 

Thou knowest not what glorious forms 
The shapeless masses yet may yield. 


Seemeth thy life a common thing ? 
Thou hast not let the angel out, 

The stony bars still hold it fast, 
The stony doors still close about. 


Work with the Christian’s trained eye, 
The Christian sculptor chisels deep ; 

Work with divinely strengthened hand, 
Thine angel soon shall wake from sleep. 


And Jo! it shall Christ’s image bear ; 
How canst thou fail with hope so dear ? 
O, sculptor, time thy strokes to prayer, 
The likeness shall grow strong and clear. 


— Advocate and Guardian. 


THE WHITE DOVE. 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


© How beautiful it was!’’ exclaimed Mary Burleigh, ‘* I am 
glad Aunt Ellen thought of it.’’ ‘* Thought of what?’’ asked 
her mother, as she looked up from her sewing, and saw Mary 
coming in with her brother George, who was carrying the sled 
upon which he had kindly dragged his sister home trom school. 
‘¢]’]l tell you, mother,’? answered Mary, ‘‘as soon as I’ve 
helped George put the sled away.’’ So she held the door 
open, and the sled was placed in the closet under the stairs, and 
then Mary came back to her mother, and said, ‘‘ Why, mother, 
we passed by Aunt Ellen’s and shecalled us in, and showed us 
the white dove she has had stuffed fur the Sabbath School. It 
is to be placed under a glass case, and put up over the banner, 
and when we have concerts and celebrations in the church, it 
is to be used there among the decorations. Aunt Ellen said it 
was an emblem of peace.’’ ° 

Mary’s mother was much pleased, and next Sabbath day 
when they all went to the Sabbath School, lo! there was the 
white dove, and everybody thought it was very pretty. ‘lhen 
the Superintendent told the school that the dove was a present 
to them all from a class of little children who had worked with 
their little fingers and made smal] articles, such as pincushions, 
needle-books, and the like, and at a fair which the Sabbath 
Schoul had, they sold their things, and with that money they 
purchased the white dove.. The little bright eyes in that in- 
fant class sparkled with pleasure as the Superintendent told 
of their labor and their success,.and thanked them for the 
pretty gift in behalf of the whole school. ‘* For,’’ as the pas- 
tor afterward said, ‘‘they could all enjoy the pretty dove and 
the lesson it taught.”” And that lesson was the lesson of 
peace. Doves are very gentle, and are often mentioned as em- 
blems of that peace which comes from gentleness and good 
will. And the pastor told the children about the Saviour’s 
baptism in the river Jordan, and then one of the scholars 
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recited Willis’ beautiful poem about the baptism of Jesus, clos- | feeling was at work in their hearts. They could not laugh at 
ing with these words :— the pious man. ‘ ‘Thou shalt not steal,”’ said a voice within them. 
“ With his cl d hand All were deeply moved. Then, as if siezed by a sudden im- 
Laid eh tp le feepee: nares pulse, one went and brought back his purse ; another restored 
ald on his breast. th Apostle silently the book of prayer, while still another led his horse toward 
Lia agi oe Abed dalory of the sun, a light, him, and helped him to remount it. Then thev unitedly en- 

& ’ 


Y treated his blessing ; and, solemnly giving it, the good old man 
et lambent as the sofily burning stars, continued his way, lifting up his heart in gratitude toGod, who 
Envelop’d them, and from the heavens away 


Parted the dim-blue ether, like a veil ; 

And as a voice, fearful exceedingly, 

Broke from the midst, ‘ TH13 18 MY MUCH LOVED 8ON 
In wuom I aM WELU PLEASED,’ a snow-white dove, 
Foating upon its wings descended through ; 

And shedding a swift music from its plumes, 

Circled and fluttered to the Saviour’s breast.’’ 


KANT AND THE ROBBERS. 


John Kant was Professor and Doctor of Divinity at Cracow. 
He was a pions man, with a spirit peculiarly gentle and guile- 
less, and he at all times would have preferred to suffer injustice 
rather than exercise it. For many years he had conscien- 
tiously followed his duties as spiritna] teacher of the place to 
which he had been appointed by God. His head was covered 
with the snows of age, when he was siezed with an ardent de- 
sire to revisit the scenes of his youth in his native country, 
Silesia. The journey appeared fraught with peril to one at his 
advanced age; but he set his affairs in order, and started on 
his way, commending himself to the care of God. He rode 
slowly along, attired in his black robe, with long beard and hair, 
according to the fashion of the time. Then he pursued his way 
through the gloomy woods of Poland, which scarcely a sun- 
beam could pierce; but there was a light in his soul, for God's 
Spirit irradiated it. 

One evening, as he was thus journeying along, holding com- 
munion with God, and taking no heed of objecis beside him, 
on reaching an opening in the thick forest, a tramping noise 
was suddenly heard, and he was instantly surrounded by fig- 
ures, some on horseback and some on fvot. Knives and swords 
glittered in the moonlight. andthe pious man saw that he was 
at the mercy of a band of robbers. Scarcely conscious of 
what passed, he alighted from his horse and offered his prop- 
erty to the gang. He gave them a purse filled with silver 
coins, unclasped the chain from his neck, took the gold 
lace from his cap. drew a ring from his finger, and took 
from his pocket his book of prayer, which was clasped 
with silver. Not till he had yielded all he possessed, 
and seen his horse Jed away, did Kant intercede for his life. 

‘Have you given us all?’ cried the robber-chief threaten- 
ingly. ‘* Have you no more money ?” 

In his alarm and terror, the trembling ductor answered that 
he had given them every coin in his possession ; and on receiv- 
ing tfliz assurance, he was allowed to proceed on his journey. 

Quickly he hastened onward, rejoicing at his escape, when 
suddenly his hand felt something hard in the hem of his robe. 
It was his gold, which, having been stitched within the lining 
of his dress, had thus escaped discovery. The good man, in 
his alarm, had forgotten the secret store. His heart, therefure, 
again beat with joy, for the money would bear him home 
to hie friends and kindred; and he saw rest and shelter in 
prospect, instead of a long and painful wandering, with the 
necessity of begging his way. But his conscience was a pe- 
culiarly tender one, and he suddenly stopped to listen to its 
voice. It cried in disturbed tones : ** Tell not a lie! tell not a 
lie!’’ These words burned in his heart. Joy, kindred, home, 
all were forgotten. Some writers on moral philosophy have held 
that promises made under such circumstances are not binding, 
and few men certainly would have been troubled with such 
scruples on the occasion, But Kant did not stop to reason. 
He hastily retraced his steps, and entering into the midst of 
the robbers, who were still 1n the same place, said meekly : 


_‘* T have told you what is not true; but it was uninten- 
tio.12]— fear and anxiety confused me ; therefore, pardon me.”? 
With these words, he held forth the glittering gold; but, to 
his surprise not one of the robbers would take it! A strange 
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France and Germany! 


hope that they were. 


brought him in safety to the end of his journey. 


NEARER HOME. 


O‘er the hill the sun is setting, 
And the eve is drawing on, 
Slowly droops the gentle twilight, 
For another day is gone ; 
Gone for aye — its race is o’er, 
Soon the darker shades will come ; 
Still, ’tis sweet to know at even, 
We are one day nearer home. 


‘* One day nearer,’ sings the mariner, 
As he glides the waters o’er, 
While the light is softly dying, 
On his distant native shore. 
Thus the Christian on life’s ocean, 
As the life boat cuts the foam, 
In the evening cries with rapture, 
I am one day nearer home. 


Worn and weary, oft the pilgrim 
Hails the setting of the sun, 
For his goal is wne day nearer, 

And his journey nearly done. 
Thcs we feel when o’cr life's desert, 
Heirt and sandal-sore we roam, 
As the twilight gathers o’er us, 

We are one day nearer home. 


‘* Nearer Home?’’ Yes, one day nearer 


To our Father's house on high — 
To the green fields and the mountains 
Of the Jand beyond the sky ; 
For the heavens grow brighter o’er us, 
And the lamps hang in the dome, 
And our teats are pitched still closer, 


For we’re one day nearer home.—Selected. 


THE DESERTED CHILDREN. 


During the late war between France and Germany, the Ger- 
man army defeated the suldiers of France. drove them before 
them from point to point, and at last captured Paris, the proud 
seat of government of a proud people. 
in the eyes of the conquerors, but alas for the misery, the suf- 
fering, the sorrows, which it brought upon thousands in both 
War is a fearful, horrible scourge. 

Boys are very fond of ‘‘ playing soldiers,’’ but the real war 
is killing men, destroying eyes, cutting off arms, trampling 
down fields, burning houses, and spreading pricf over whole 
countries. War generally comes from the wicked passions of 
wicked men; it always brings with it hatred and is followed by 


One of the battles in France raged aronnd a little village. 
lis inhaoitants, terrified by the horrid fray, fled from their 
When the fight was over, some German soldiers found 
two little French children sleeping on the ground, and beside 
them their faithful dog. Deserted by their friends, their dog 
never left them. The soldiers were touched by the sight, and 
cared for the poor little things as well as they could until some 
of the French people returned to look after them. Whether 
they were restored to their parents we do not know, but we 
Let us give thanks to God that we now 
have peace in our own dear land, and Jet us pray that peace 
may prevail throughout the world. Jesus is the Prince of 
Peace; when all men love Him, war will cease.—Pres. S. S. 


It was a glorious war 
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AN OLD SLEIGH SONG. 


The snow lies deep upon the ground ; the north wind howls‘on 
high, a 

And the mountain tops stand, white and clear, against the dark 
blue sky ; 

The swamp is solid as the rock, the river flows no more, 

And lakes are bridg‘’d by iron ice to bear us from the shore. 

The rvughest roads are smouth as lawns ; bring out the flying 
sleigh. 

Hark! hark! the music of the bells. 


Away we go, away ! 


The farmer and the farmer's wife sit by the fire at home, 

And as they hear the chilling blast, they pity those who roam. 

But we find pleasure out of doors and fear no wild winds’ wrath, 

And, swift as arrows o'er the pool, we cleave ourselves a path. 

There ’s fresh delight in rapid flight; bring out the flying 
sleigh. , 

Hark! hark! the music of the bells. Away we go,away! 

A hundred miles our course we keep ; and though the way be 
long, 

We'll find a welcome at the end, a welcome and a song! 

Around our father’s cheerful hearth the yule log sparkles bright, 

And happy faces gather there to spend the Christmas night. 

We'll join them ere the week be old; bring out the flying 
sleigh. 


Hark! hark! the music of the bells. Away we go, away! 


A LITTLE ACT OF KINDNESS. 


One dull Saturday night I sat by my window watching the 
people as they passed to and from the market, where was a 
store of good things for the Sabbath’s eating. The wind blew 
hard, and the rain was beginning to patter against the window 
panes, and make large drops upon the pavement. 

It was not very pleasant to be out of doors ; but food must be 
had, and abl.classes of persons were hastening to get it. 

Soon I noticed two little colored girls hurrying past with an 
empty basket, and I heard one of them say ; ‘‘ Oh, be quick, 
for it is going to rain hard, and the chips wil} be all wet.” 

‘¢ Yes, I'm coming in a minute,’? said the other who 
lingered behind,—for what purpose, do you think ? 
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Leaning against the Jamp-post at the corner of the street was 
a poor old woman, bent with age and infirmities. In one hand 
was her market-basket, in the other a hundle, and she was 
trying tu open an umbrella. The wind blew against her, the 
bundle slipped from her poor old fingers, rolling into the gutter, 
and the umbrella would not come open. 

But the quick feet and fingers of this little girl soan set all 
things right. First, she hastened to rescue the bundle, and re- 
store it to its owner; then opened the umbrella and placed it 
securely in the old woman’s hands. She waited for no more, 
hastening on after her companion ; but, amid the falling rain, I 
heard the old woman say : ** God bless you, my child!” 

Ah! it was a little deed, but done so cheerfully and quickly 
that I knew the child had a kind heart. Was the act not seen 
and noticed by our Father in Heaven, and will He not bless the 
child who helps the aged and infirm ? 

Dear little ones, do not let one chance of helping another, or 
of doing good, pass by. 

If your eyes are open, you will see these opportunities every 
day, anc O, how happy you may make ou own heart, and the 
heart of some other, while your dear Father in Heaven will 
smile upon your efforts. 


A BEAUTIFUL, TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The Bible tells us that woman is to be a help-meet to man, 
and the man is to be the support of the woman. To make 
married life a source of happiness, affection must rule the 
hearts of both. The married pair must be mutual helpers, one 
to the other. Then the conjugal state becomes a smouth and 
pleasant road, fringed with fragrant flowers, which bloom even 
in the depth of the winter of adversity and sorrow. 

‘¢] have read,’’ says the author of a recent work, ‘‘a beau- 
tiful illustration of this point: A lady, travelling in Europe, 
visited, with her brother, a town in Germany, and took lodg- 
ings with a remarkable couple, an aged man and woman. 
They were husband and wife. They lived by themselves, 
without child or servant, subsisting on the rent accruing from 
the lease of their parlor and two sleeping rooms. ‘The Jady, 
in giving an account of the person, saye: ‘ When we knocked 
at the duor for admittance, the two aged persons answered the 
knock together. When werang the bell in our rooms, the 
husband and wife invariably came, side by side. And our re- 
quests were received by both, and executed with the utmost 
nicety and exactness. The first night, having arrived late by 
the coach, and merely requiring a good fire and our tea, we 
were puzzled to understand the reason of this duube attend- 
ance.’ 

‘* When the time to retire came the lady was surprised to see 
both husband and wife attending her to her chamber, and, on 
looking with some seriousness toward the husband, the wife, 
noticing her embarrassment, said to her, ‘No offence is intended, 
madam, my husband is stone-hhnd.'’ The lady began to sym- 
fee with the aged matron on the great misfortune of 

aving a husband quite blind. The blind man exclaimed: ‘It 
is useless for you, madam, to speak to my wife, for she ia en- 
tirely deaf, and hears not a word you say!’ Says the lady 
boarder, Here is an exemplification of the divine law of com- 
pensation. Could a pair be better matched? They were in- 
deed ‘one flesh.” He saw through her eyes, and she heard 
through his ears. Ever afier it was interesting to me to watch 
the aged man and his aged partner in their inseparableness. 
The sympathy for each other was as swift as electricity, and 
this made their deprivation as nothing. This beautiful domes- 
tic picture would only suffer from any words of comment.’ — 
Lutheran Observer. | 


MemoriaL or Gratitupe.—A very poor and aged inan, 
busied in planting and grafting an apple tree, was rudely inter- 
rupted by this interrogation : ‘‘ Why do you plant trees, who 
can not hope to eat the fruit of them?’’ He raised himself up, 
and, leaning upon his spade, replied. ‘‘ Some one planted trees 
for me before I was born, and | have eaten the fruit, I now 
plant for others, that the memorial of my gratitude may exist 
when I am dead and gone.’’—Anon. 
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DEWDROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. 40. 10. | horse. 


(IN SHORT WORDS—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. ) 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


THE DUTCH BOOR AND HIS HORSE. 


I know not which a kind man can make his best friend, a dog 
or a horse. He can make both love and serve him with a faith 
and trust which should be his joy and pride, as well as his 
good, to gain. 

When I was a small boy and went to school, too young to 
read, 1 heard a thing read of a horse that made both my 
cheeks wet with hot tears. The man who owned the horse 
lived at the Cape of Good Hope, and was called a Dutch hoor, 
or a poor man of Dutch blond who was born on the soil of that 
hot land, and tilled it with the plow and hoe. He was a kind 
man at heart, though rough in look and speech. He loved his 
mare and she loved him, and was with him by day and near 
him by night. She was proud to have him on her back, and 
would dash through swamps, ponds, and fire, too, if he wished 


But one day came that was to prove the faith and love of her 
stout heart and the soul of the man. A great storm came 
down on the sea. The waves roared and rose as high as the 
hills. Their white tops foamed with rage at the winds, that 
smote them with all their might. The clouds flapped them 
with black wings. Night drew near, and it was a scene to 
make one quake with fear. Right in the midst of all this rage 
and roar of wind and sea, a great ship, with sails rent and 
helm gone, came in sight. It rode on the high, white waves, 
straight ona reef of rockstoo far from the shore to reach it 
with a rope. The op was full of young and old, whose cries 
for help could be heard, oud as was the voice of the storm. 
Their boats were gone like the shells of eggs. There was no 
wood nor time to build a raft. The waves leaped on the ship 
like great white wolves bent on their prey. How could one 
soul of them all be saved? 

The men on shore could but look on the sad sight. They 
eould give no help. They had no boat nor raft; and their 
hearts were sick in them. ‘Then the Dutch boor was seen to 
draw near at full speed on his horse. Down he came to the 
beach, nor did he stop there one breath of time. He spoke a 
word to her which she knew, and with no touch of whip or 
spur, she dashed in and swam the sea to the ship’s side with a 
rope tied to her tail. She wheeled and stamped her way on 
the white surge with a row of men tothe shore. There she 
staid but fur a breath. At the soft word.and touch she knew so 
well, she turned and once more plowed through the surge to the 
ship, and brought back a load of young and old. Once more 
she stuod on the beach, amidst tears of joy that fell from all 
eyes. She stood there weak, as wet with sweat as with the 
sea. The night fell down fast onthe ship. There were still 
a few more left on it, and their cries fur help came on the wind 
to the shore. The thoughts that tugged atthe brave man's heart 
will not be known in this world. The cries from the ship 
pierced it through and through. He could not bear to hear 
them. He spoke a low, soft word to his horse. He put his 
hand to her neck, and seemed to ask her if she could do it. 
She turned her head to him with a look that meant, “If you 
wish it, I will try.’? He did wish it, and she tried, to the last 
pulse of her heart. She walked straight out in the wild sea. 
All on shore held their breath at the sight. She was weak 
but brave. Now and then the white surge buried her head; 
then she rose and shook the brine out of her eyes. Foot by 
foot she neared the ship. Now the last man had caught the 
rope. Once more she turned her head to the beach. Shouts 
and prayers came from it to keep up her strength. The tng 
was for a life she loved more than her own. She broke her 
veins for it half way ’tween ship and shore. She could lift 
her feet no mure. Her mane lay like black sea-weed on the 
waves while she tried to catch one more breath. Then, with 
a groan, she went down with all the load she bore, and a_ wail 
went out from the land for the loss of a life that had saved 
from death near a ship's crew of men. 


They were, as friends, one in life, one in death ; and 
both might well have place and rank with the best lives and 
deaths we read of in books for young or old. 


JESUS THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 
BY J. E. H. 


Within the Saviour’s circling arms 
The children found a place, 

He with a mother’s tenderness 
Bent duwn His loving face. 


Of such, He said, my kingdom is, 
Such little ones as you ; 

That kingdom has not changed since then, 
His words are now as true. 


And Ta little child can come 
To Jesus every day, 

And tell Him all about myself 
My books, my friends, my play. 


And He will be as glad to hear 
As is my dear mama, 

For heaven, where the Saviour lives, 
Is not off very far. 


And every time I say my prayers 

- The Saviour comes to me, 

Puts round about me His strong arms, 
And listens lovingly. 


And then, when I am good and kind, 
It makes Him very glad; 

Bot when mamma I do not mind 
I know it makes Him sad. 


Dear Jesus, take me in thine arms 
And help me to be good, 

Ane teach me while a little child, 
To love Thee as I should. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Never fail to do that good which lies next to your hand, 
Trust God to weave your little thread into the great web, 
though the pattern shows it not yet. ‘The grand harvest of the 
ages, shall come to its reaping, and the day shall broaden itself 
to a thousand years, and the thousand years shall show them- 
selves, as a perfect and finished day.— MacDonald. 
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THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


This gem for the young is reczived with great favor and is 
already having a large circulation and will do good, sowing the 
gentle seeds of truth and peace. We want to increase our 
company of peace workers in all parts of the land, to canvass {or 
the Angel to whom liberal premiums in splendid pictures will 
be given. 

Repucep Terms. 


Angel of Peace, four pages monthly. 


Single copies, per annum, 15 cents. 
Sto 50 ‘ ‘ to one address, 8 sé each. 
50 or more 66 66 éc 66 : 6 ce 66 
The Advocate of Peace, 16 pages monthly. $1 


We will send for gratuitous distribution copies of the Angel, 
a fresh and beautiful paper, at the rate of 50 cents a hundred. 
Postage always paid at the office of delivery—12 cents per 
year per single copy—for Clubs, 1 cent for every 4 ounces. 
Now, friends, work for the Angel. Address, 


Rev. H. C. DUNHAM, 
36 Bromrietp Street, Boston. 


A Bion, Oct. 4th, 1872. 
To whom it may concern: 


This may certify not only my faith in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American Peage Society as practicable, expedient 
and imperative, but alse in the thorough good sense and ability 
of its accredited agent, Miss Jane E. Weeden. 

At a union meeting of all the churches of this village, held 
at the Presbyterian church, afew weeks since, she was listened 
to by a large and deeply interested audience. Ignoring all mere 
-sentimentalism, and dealing in facts alone, her address through- 
out was replete with instruction. Believing as I do that no 
communily can afford to have her pass through unheard, I most 
earnestly bespeak for her the pulpits and rostruins of this State. 

W.H. Perrine, 
Prof. Hist. and Belles-lettres, Albion College. 


Tne Apostie or Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.25. Will be sent by mail, 
pusiake paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 

unham, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


‘“ REASON VERSUS THE SWORD!” 
To the Editor of The Advocate of Peace; 


Dear Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace labors for the past five years is a good supply of 
peace literature to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that will have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most profuund. The tracts and 
pamphlets we have had have been guod—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our documents have been small. But our 
subject is of sufficient magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but @ moderate discussion of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging sins is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. JI am glad to add one more to the 
list. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have just issued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ‘* Reason and the Gospel against 
the Sword.’ I have made arrangements to give away about two 
or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men of 
the country, for investigation and criticism. I shall be surprised 
if this volume does not make some stir in the literary world. 
But rather than give my own opinion, I will beg to call atten- 
tion to the following expressions from competent judges, viz: 


Ricumonp, Inp., Nov. 14, 1871. 


‘* Having heard, read and examined a large portion of the 
manuscript, entitled ‘ Reason versus the Sword,’ I desire to 
express my deliberate conviction that it is an unanswerable 
urgument in,favor of Peace, presenting it from the stand-point 
of Divine truth: and that it is written in an able, scholarly 
and clegant manner. Now, at a time when the subject of 
Peace largely interests the minds ‘of many, we think this pro- 
duction of Kev. J. M. Washburn would be extremely useful. 
We commend it to the careful reader and seeker after truth. 

Very respectfully, 
R. BE. HWaucuton, M. D.”’ 


‘*T have examined portions of the above mentioned manu- 
script, and am well sutisfied that it contains much valuable 
matter that ought to be given to the thinking public. I cheer- 
fully commend its publication.”’ 

J.J. Tuomas, Assoc. Ed. Country Gentleman, 
Union Springs, N.Y., 8th Mo. 1871. 


‘* With considerable care I have examined parts first and 
second of * Reason and the Sword,’ by Rev. J. M. Washburn. 
It is a bold, scholarly and exceedingly able presentation of the 
writer’s views on the subject—a subject now, more than ever 
before, demanding and receiving the attention of the peuple. 
Without endorsing every sentiment contained, or every position 
taken in the hook, we desire to say that we regard the whole 
treatment of the subject as thorough, masterly and exhaustive. 
The book is the product of an earnest, penetrating, analytical, 
and at.the same time reverent and devout mind. It isa great 
work, a living and important subject, and is eminently worthy 
of publication.”’ Rev. I. M. Hucues, A. M. 

Pastor \st Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Ind. 


This work can be had of the Publishers, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for $2.00 per 
copy. Men who wish to be up with the times will do well to 
purchase and read every new work on this living theme. 

= WM. G. HUBBARD, 
CoLumsus, Onto. 


SpeciaL Notice.-—We regret to announce that in the great 
fire in our city the Lithograph stone from which our beautiful 
certificate of life membership is taken, was destroyed, conse- 
quently we shall not be able to furnish certificates until it can 
be reproduced which of course must require time. 
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We present above a specimen of anew pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the ob:ect of Peace Societies. ‘They are not only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $1.00 for two hundred and filty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and whatalmost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respectfully request a/? who use envelopes and wish to 
do good, to send to our office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cust to them 
for postage. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily foi 
it.. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. is retail 

rice 50 cents. Address all your orders to Kev. H. C. Dun- 
bain 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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TO TIE FRIENDS OF PEACE IN THE WEST. 


Having been appointed by the American Peace Society a 
General Agent for the Western Department, a place made va- 
cant by the resignation of Rev. Amasa Lord, of Chicago, I de- 
sire to say to the friends of the peace cause in the Western 
States that I have temporarily fixed the head-quarters of the 
Western Department at Manhattan, Kansas. 

The impulse given to the peace cause by the great “ victory”’ 
at Geneva, together with the prospect of convening at an 
early day an [nternational Peace Congress of eminent jurists, 


statesmen and philanthropists, is causing the East to come for- 


_ward with alacrity to aid this greatest progressive movement of 


theage. Shall the West remain indifferent spectators? 

Never was there befure su auspicious a moment to strike an 
effective blow for God and humanity, and whoever lends his 
aid in this glorious work shall be entitled, not only to the 
blessing pronounced upon the peacemakers, but to the admira- 
tion and gratitude of his fellow-men. | 

Lecturers and ministers are wanted to preach and to teach 
the doctrines of peace, and with voice and pen enlighten the 
public mind, and unfold the nature and scope of the proposed 
movement; also there is urgent need of agents in every 
State and County to circulate the books and other publications 
of the Society, extend the circulation of the Adrocate of Peace 
and obtain donations to carry forward the great enterprise. 

All friends of the cause in the West are invited to correspond 
freely with us regarding the progress of the work, and the 
imeasures to be inaugurated for its promotion. 

Persons willing to enter the service of the Society can as- 
certain the terms by addressing the undersigned to wkom all 
money due the Society in the West, all unpaid subscriptions for 
the Advacate of Peace, and all donations designed for the So- 
ciety’s use should be directed, 

LEONARD H. PILLSBURY, 
General Western Agent American Peace Socicty, 
Manhattan, Kan. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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SAVE YOUR MONEY ! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSTON'S 
THEA STORE, 


88 Union Street, 
BOSTON. 
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On Eartu Peace,...NaArTion SHALL NOT LIFT UP SworpD aGAINsT NATION, NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN War ANY MORE. 
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SPECIAL APPEAL OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY AND THE FIRE. 

Among the sufferers by the great fire that has desolated 
one of the richest portions of our city, is the American Peace 
Society. Weare devoatly grateful that the Wesleyan Building, 
in which are our rooms, and which was in great danger at one 
stage of the fire, was preserved. But the establishment of our 
printer, J. E. Farwell, Esq., in which were many of our stereo- 
‘ type plates, was consumed with all its contents. In several other 
ways our Society suffers severely, and by this great catastrophe 
has been deprived of funds to quite a large amount, which we 
expected to have received ere this, and which we are in pressing 
need of for the prosecution of the ordinary operations of the So- 
ciety ; but this loss is especially grievous to us now, as we are 
greatly enlarging our work, and are engaged in efforts for conven- 


this century, have also the disposition to help it forward. A. 
failure for the Jack of pecuniary means uf the great work 
which we are now called upon to accomplish, would be most 
deplorable. Let all the friends of God and humanity weigh the 
especial claims of this cause at the present time, and make a 
prompt and generous response to this appeal. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

JAMES B. MILES, 
Corresponding Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


The American Peace Society is to be congratulated upon 
having enlisted in its service, as General Agents, Rev. B. A. 
Chase and L. H. Pillsbury. Mr. Chase has for his field of 
operations New England and Canada. Mr. Pillsbury’s field is 
the part of our country west of New York and Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Chase’s address is 39 Regent street, Boston Highlands. 
Mr. Pillsbury’s, for the present, Manhattan, Kansas. Both of 
these brethren are in their prime, and they bring to their great 
work ability, zeal and ardent Jove for the cause. Let them have 
the confidence, the sympathy, the prayers and the co-operation 
of the Christian public, and great good may be expected from 
their labors. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the Americ. n Peace Society 
for one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a.life director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the ful] amount of a membership, or 


ing at an early day an International Peace Parliament or Con- ‘directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
gress, for the purpose of improving the golden opportunity fur-; with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one or 


nished by the Geneva Arbitration, and other Providential circum- 
stances. In view of these facts the Executive Committee ear- 
nestly appeal to the friends of peace in all parts of the country, 
to rally for the help of the Society in this exigency. Let all 
who are indebted for the Advocate promptly remit. Let all 
who have the ability to assist this Christian and philanthropic 


more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms af 
Colleges and Thealogical Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches onthe Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will becume subscribers or donors, and induce others to become 
such. ‘To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 


cause, rightly considered second to no benevolent enterprise of! received with the payment of all arrearages. 


A THANK OFFERING. 


Office Am. Peace Society, No. 1 Somerset St., 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1872. 
Rev. ano Dear Sir: | 

A peculiar exigency exists in the operations of the American Peace Society. The recent successful termination of the 
Geneva. Arbritration furnishes an opportune occasion for bringing the leading minds of all nations together in an INTERNATIONAL 
Conoress. For this reason, special contributions are needed at this time, as well as extraordinary efforts to arouse the people, 
and especially Christians of all denominations, to the importance of energetic and definite action with a view of creating 
perpetual peace among the nations. 

The officers of this Society present an urgent appeal to Pastors to secure from their respective churches, an especial] 
contribution, as a thank offering, for the grand victory of Peace at Geneva and to aid the Society in this Christ-like and philan- 
thropic work. 

We would also invite each Pastor to preach a discourse upon the inspiring subject of Peace on the day the contribution 1s 


to be taken. 
HOWARD MALCOM, President. 


ALPHEUS CROSBY, Chairman Ex. Com. 
DAVID PATTEN, Treasurer. 
JAMES B. MILES, Cor. Secretary. 
Please notice the appended endorsement and commendation. 
The undersigned, cordially approve of the great and beneficent work in which the American Peace Society is engaged, 
and especially the object of the proposed International Congress. 


SIDNEY PERHAM, Govemor of Maine. JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Governor of New York. 
JULIUS CONVERSE, Governor of Vermont. JOHN W. GEARY, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
SETH PADELFORD, Governor of Rhode Island. E. F. NOYES, Governor of Ohio. 

ISRAEL WASHBURNE, JR., Ex-Gov. of Maine. Cc. C. CARPENTER, Governor of towa. 

L. A. WILMOT, Governor of New Brunswick. P. H. LESLIE, Governor of Kentucky. 


HARRISON REED, Governor of Florida. 
THE CALL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The undersigned, believing that the peace and well-being of nations, the best institutions and enterprises of Christian 
civilization, including all the great interests of humanity, demand a permanent guarantee against the peril and even possibility 
of war, regard the present as a favorable opportunity for convening eminent publicists, jurists, statesmen and philanthropists 
of different countries in an INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, for the purpose of elaborating and commending to 
the governments and peoples of Christendom, an IntTeRNaTionaL Cong, and other measures, for substituting the arbitrament 
of reason and justice for the barbarous arbitrament of the sword. We do, therefore, unite in the call for such a Congress. 

The above has been signed by the following gentlemen, among others : 


Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., New Haven. Hon. G. Washington Warren, Pres. Bunker Hill Mt. As‘tion. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. Hon. John J. Fraser, Provincial Secretary, N. B. 
Emory Washbum, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. C. H. B. Fisher, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Baltimore, Md. T. H. Rand, Chief Superintendent Education, N. B. 
David Dudley Field, LL. D., New York. A. F. Randolf, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

Hon. Gerritt Smith, Peterboro’, New York. J. B. Morrow, Esq., Halifax, N S. 

Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. John 8. Maclean, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 

George H. Stuart, Esg., Philadelphia. D. Henry Starr, Esg., Halifax, N. S. 

Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. M. H. Richey, Ex-Mayor, Halifax, N. S. 

Hon. F. R. Brunot, Chairman Indian Commission, Pittsburg, Pa. Geo. H. Starr, Esq., Halifax, N. S. 

Hon. Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Cs. Jay Cooke, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Hon. Edward S. Tobey, Boston, Mass. John G. Whitter, Amesbury, Mass. 

Amasa Walker, LI.. D., No. Brookfield, Mass. Hon. Charles T. Russell, Cambridge, Mass. 

George F. Gregory, Mayor of Fredericton, N. B. Samuel] Willets, New York. 

Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, New York. Joseph A. Dugdale, Iowa. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y. . 


Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men in the United States. 


‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthropic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy 
of sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sersed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the benevolent.’’ 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., Ex-President Yale College 
Hon. Charles Sumner, LL. D., Boston, Maas. E. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, Ill. 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres*t Tufis’ College, Boston, Mass Hon. David Tarner, Crown Point, Ind. 

Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn. J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, II. 

‘Luke Hitchcock, D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. . R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 

Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn. John V. Farwell, Chicago, Il. 

Gardiner Spring, D. D., New York. Hon. Wm. R. Marshall, Ex- Gov. of Minn. 

Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., “ « Hon. James Harlan, U. 8. Senator, Iowa. 

Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Springfield, Ohio. Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 


Rev. Prof. Samue) Harriss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theological Seminary. 
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PEACE PRINCIPLES PRACTICABLE. 


(From a discourse preached in Holden, Me., by Rev. J.8. Cogswell, Thanks- 
giving day, Nov. 28, 1872. Text, James iii, 17.) 

The general scope of this sermon will be to show the prac- 
ticability of peace principles. 

The American Peace Society, and other kindred associations 
both in America and in Europe, seek to do away with the cruel 
custom of war, and inaugurate an era of peace and good will 
among mankind. But we are met by those who admit that 
peace is good if it can be had. They are free to express doubts 
and fears concerning the practicability of the principles which 
we advocate. In the language of Hon. Elihu Burritt, “They 
are waiting for the millennium ; *’ but are not laboring to intro- 
duce that glorious period. 

Not many weeks since I handed a friend of mine, engaged in 
mercantile business, a copy of the Advocate of Peace, and com- 
mended the cause of peace tohim. His first words were, ‘ Is 
it practicable?’’ He did not inquire if it was right or good, 
but, ‘‘ Is it practicable?’’ We do not object to such questions 
where one may be in doubt as to the adaptability of certain 
principles to meet the exigencies of the times. Certainly every 
one who entertains any doubts should be willing to receive light 
and knowledge, and thus seek to form a correct judgment. 

The text we have selected declares that the principles of 
peace originate in heavenly wisdom. It is not the ipse dixit 
of man, or of man’s wisdom. | 

Mankind, from the earliest history that we have of them, 
have been at war with each other. Since Cain slew his brother 
Abel, the lands of Asia, Africa and Europe have been drenched 
with human blood. At first it was a hand to hand conflict to 
decapitate, disembowel, and scatter the battle-field over with 
parts of the human frame. 

Since the invention of gunpowder, wholesale butchers, and 
licensed murderers have stood off at a distance, and fired at each 
other with as much complacency as if they were aiming their 
guns at wooden targets. He who could kill the most, burn 
towns, Cities, and valuable property, has been estimated as the 
greatest hero. ‘To annoy, conquer, kill; to commit every 
atrocity upon man, woman and infant has been deemed wise by 
those who disregard the plain teachings of the Bible, and who 
only seek to accomplish selfish and wicked purposes. Those 
who substitute pride for justice can easily make an excuse for 
fighting. 

It is well known how some of the nations seek to keep the 
‘*balance of power,’”’ and watch with argus eyes upon surround- 
ing nations lest they should attain too much power. Hence 
they keep large etanding armies. They say by the extensive 
war preparations which they make that they intend to have use 
for them all. They mean war, bloodshed and murder, by the 
gathering together of men and munitions of war. Such is the 
wisdom of this world. 

In contrast with this, the apostle places the wisdom which is 
from above. He contrasts this wisdom with envy, strife, confu- 
zion and evil works, in order to show the excellence of divine 
wisdom. The wisdom that is from above is first pure. People 
who are made recipients of the grace of God are purified by 
that grace. The Holy Spirit operates upon the hearts of peo- 
ple, and actuates them to forsake sin and uncleanness. One 
born of the Spirit is made pure. He puts on the new man 
which is created in righteousness and true holiness. Hence in 
the Word of God graces are personified and called wisdom, as 


in our text. Solomon said: ‘* Wisdom's ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.’’ The apostle’s ar- 

ument is, when any one receives the grace of God, the first that 
it will accomplish in him is to make him morally pure and holy. 

The next thing which he speaks of is peace. He shows that 
true Christians are peaceable, and this is very much to the 
point at issue, because it is a sad truth for us to name, that the 
most devastating wars during past centuries have been carried 
on between Christian nations. Martin Luther complained of 
this fact in his day. The pulpit has even urged on and encour- 
aged the combatants. Prayers have been offered for the de- 
struction of enemies, prayers to the God of love! Such things - 
remind one of the two disciples who wished to call fire down 
from heaven to destroy those villagers who did not receive 
Christ. Christ rebuked them saying, ‘‘ Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them.’’ He said: ‘‘ Love 
your enemies, do good to them which hate you; bless them 
which curse you, and pray for them which despitefully use you. 
And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise! ’’ This is the spirit of Christianity, and, we might 
as well say, it is the spirit of all true disciples of Christ. 

The wisdom that is from above is peaceable. The spirit of 
Christianity is to promote peace among individuals, communities, 
and between nations. This is a distinguishing feature of the 
New Covenant. Our Saviour alluded to the contentions and 
warlike spirit which they indulged in formerly, and said he 
would give them a new commandment to love one another. He 
taught them to be merciful and not indulge in recriminations, 
or use force against their enemies. He said to Peter, ‘* Put up 
thy sword into its sheath, for all they that take the sword shal! 

erish with the sword.’’ Thus Christ exemplified what He and 
lis disciples taught in doctrine. 

This wisdom from above is also gentle and inoffensive. It is 
this spirit of Christianity which makes it attractive even among 
coarse and wicked men. Weuse the word gentleman to ex- 
press our ideas of one who is of gentle and refined manners. 
Che Christian is then a gentleman. He is inoffensive, mild and 
clement. He is so refined by the grace of God that rudeness 
is obliterated, and the gentle spirit of holiness rules in his life, 
and beams from his countenance as a badge of his allegiance to 
the Prince of Peace. 


‘¢ This wisdom,’’ says the apostle, ‘‘is easy to be entreated.’’ 
The meaning that it is easy to be entreated or persuaded in that 
which is good and right. It does not mean that one should 
yield truth to error, or pursue a vacillating course as Erasmus 
did during the Reformation. But the meaning is that one does 
not take a stand and stubbornly maintain it. Sometimes peo- 
ples’ will is a law unto them, like the Medes and the Persians, 
which cannot be set aside. The positions they take they hold 
with inflexible tenacity. This unyielding spirit they deem a 
virtue. This might answer if people were not liable to err; 
but as we are liable to form wrong judgments, and to imagine 
we are right when we are wrong, it is fitting for all to receive 
counsel, and to be open to the conviction of truth. 


This heavenly wisdom is fall of mercy and good fruits. God 
delights in mercy. He has given us unmistakable proofs that 
he is merciful, and that his tender mercies are over all his 
works. The more merciful we are, the more godly do we be- 
come. ‘* By their fruits ye shal] know them.’’ In the text it 
says, ‘* Full of mercy and good fruits.’? Hence these fruits 
are to be numerous and abundant. 
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And this wisdom is without wrangling and without hypocri- 
sy. Disputing, wrangling and acrimonious feelings are not in 
accordance with Christian faith and practice. The moment 
these creep in the spirit of holiness departs. They cannot co- 
exist. Where the wisdom that is from above enters, these evils 
cease, and the person acts as if in the presence of the all-seeing 
God. Such then, as briefly given, is the teaching of this 17th 
verse ofthe third chapter of James, and you will be surprised to 
find how much corroboration the whole of the New Testament 
gives to these words of our text, and the exposition we have 
given. The theory of the New Testament is, love worketh no 
ill to his neighbor. Christ taught us to pray, ‘* Forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors.”’ But what if our prayers 
should be answered? As we hold on to our hatred we should 
not be forgiven of God, but lost forever. 

Now as to the practicability of peace principles we remark 
they are as practicable as Christianity is. Did the apostle 
speak of these graces, meaning to say, now these are all very 
good, but wholly impracticable? Or was he deceived, think 
you, and only laid down beautiful theories which in our age of 
the world are found to be impracticable? You are not willing 
to say as much as that, I suppose, but many do say that war is 
justifiable, and loudly affirm that it cannot be averted. Pro- 
fessed disciples of Christ forget the first principles of Cristiani- 
ye and fly to arms when they hear the bugle of war sounded. 

hey listen to the specious arguments of those who are for 
- war, and if any scruples do arise they drown them in the rising 
tide of excitement which war produces. 

Those engaged in the cause of peace are applying Christi- 
anity. They are telling the world that in order to inaugurate a 
better condition of things on earth they must applythe gospel. 
Theories have been preached for over eighteen hundred years, 
and now we want to put them in practice! 

Why all these gospel sermons, and wherefore are there 
thousands of churches, and hundreds of thousands who profess 
to love and serve Christ? Do these not mean ‘ Peace on earth, 
good will towards men?’’ And we might say here if peace 
principles were adopted in all communities of our land they 
would produce the best of results. Jealousies, bickerings, 
wranglings, and the various discords which are now so common 
in almost every village, hamlet or town, would not continue. 
A spirit of reconciliation would set things right, which now go 
creaking and jarring along, causing so much irritation of 
feeling. 

Consider the affirmations of. such as consider the principles 
of Peace Societies impracticable. 


First, ‘* To adopt such principles would lead enemies to take 
advantage.’? The idea is, ‘‘so long as others keep standing 
armies and engage in war so long must we, or our rights will be 
trampled upon.’’ But might not one say of religion, so long as 
we live in a cheating, lying, sinful world what use is there in 
trying to be better than others? If we cannot meet them on 
their own ground then our rights will be taken from us, while 
they will Jaugh at our simplicity! How much reform would 
there be in the world if such ideas generally obtained? The 
apostle said, ‘‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.’’ The spirit of waris, ‘‘ Overcome evil with evil.”’ It 
entirely reverses the gospel plan, and sets aside Christianity. 
The facts of the case are, as to the application of peace views, 
peaceable communities, and peaceable neighbors, and peaceable 
nations, get along charmingly, and do not have their rights 
trampled upon so much as those who hold to a spirit of war. 
People suffer from their own bad tempers and bad actions, and 
warlike attitudes. They see their own image reflected upon 
others, and then cry out, ‘‘ There is no such thing as peace 
principles prevailing.”’ 

Their ill-temper and frenzied minds have converted the world 
into a battle-field wherein they do a certain amount of fighting 
in order to be as well off as others. Others affirm that we must 
wait in this movement until the principles of the gospel are felt 
more in the world. But, my friends, we want to do what we can to 
keep professed disciples of Christ from wrangling and from wars. 
We desire to met our fellow-Christians in remembrance that 
good actions should follow so many good words. Wesay withthe 
apostle, ‘* Be ye doers of the Word, and not hearers only! ”’ 

hile we look forward to the millennium with joyful expecta- 


tions, we should do what we can to usher in that day ‘‘ when 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.”’ 

The clergyman then spoke of peace principles as practicable 
in the Joint High Commission, and the Geneva Arbitration. In 
closing he said: ‘‘ Let us thank God that the spirit of the gos- 
pel has entered the councils of two great nations, who would 
feel dishonored if not called Christian nations. They have 
applied the gospel as it has never been applied since the Chris- 
tian era. 


A LETTER OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


BY L. M. STANLEY. 


Cromwell, Union County, Iowa, Jan. 13, 1873. 


Dear Epitors :—For more than two years I have taken the 
Advocate, and during this time duty has urged me to contribute 
to your columns but a delicacy has hitherto hindered me. To- 
day I throw this aside, and launch into my new sphere by a 
hearty approval of the noble cause for which you labor, and ad- 
miration for the ardent zeal manifested in perpetuating it. 

The peace cause, to a liberal-minded, unbiassed person, needs 
no argument to establish its truthfulness. Such a one has 
only to appeal to justice and humanity and the problem is 
solved, but like every other reformation this must undergo the 
scrutiny of the critic, the uncharitable reproach and cold civili- 
ties of ‘* public opinions.”’ 

It is only one among the many stepping-stones between 
heathenism and Christianity, and like al] others its infancy is 
accompanied by opposition. Thig eae however, seems 
to be in its last stage of existence. ‘The public mind seems to 
be fast ripening, and the fruit already being plucked. Me- 
thinks that history records no instance of so speedy and unani- 
mous adoption of any principles of reformation as that of 
peace. Yet there is great room for work. 

‘‘When Cataline attempted the overthrow of the Roman liber- 
ties, he commenced by corrupting the minds of the young men,’’ 
and it still remains true that great changes in public opinions 
are more successfully effected in the minds of the young than 
others, hence my great estimation of the Angel of Peace. It 
strikes directly at the heart of the evil by educating the minds 
of the rising generation differently upon this subject. We 
meet with persons daily who are sincere in the delief that a resort 
to arms is the only way to settle difficulties between nations, 
merely because they are not informed on the subject. 

Let the Angel of Peace go into every household on the 
globe. Let every child therein become informed. Let the 
dark and bloody demon war be contrasted with the mild, peace- 
able and Christ-like method of arbitration, and when the next 
generation shall take upon them the political responsibility of 
nation, war will be looked upon with as much horror and dis- 
gust as we of the present age look upon the torture atthe stake 
for witchcraft, or the more recent evil, slavery. 


PEACE CAUSE AT THE SOUTH: 


BY W. G. HUBBARD. 


Brotner Mites :—I have just returned from a very pleasant 
visit through some of the Southern States. I am glad to say 
that nearly everywhere I was well received. The greatest ob- 
stacle I had to contend with was the prostrate condition of so- 
ciety, making it very difficult at most points, to obtain an audi- 
ence, but when the people were gotten together, I think I may 
say without boasting, that I never failed to interest them in the 
great theme of peace. In fact I never had better success in 
carrying the people with me in all my conclusions than I had in 
the twenty or more lectures which I gave in Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, and yet i don’t think I ever took 
higher grounds, or talked plainer. ‘ 

But I find that if one talks in the real spirit of e, the 
plainest words, well oiled with the love of the gospel, give no 
offence. 

I lectured in the State House at Richmond, the Capital of 
the Confederacy, and at Columbia, S. C., where the first seces- 
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sion ordinance was passed, and at Greensboro, N. C., where 
Johnston surrendered to Sherman, and peace was concluded. 

I find the people of the South, as a rule, longing for true na- 
tional peace, and glad to hear the doctrine taught. I found the 
churches ready to open their doors to me, with but one excep- 
tion, and that was at Charlotte, N. C., where I spoke in the 
Court House, because the church officers feared my Jecture 
would be a political harangue. But I believe I ought to say 
that the Baptists received me most cordially, and seemed most 
inclined to endorse the doctrine of any except the Society of 
Friends. I labored under the discretion of the peace commit- 
tee of North Carolina yearly meeting of Friends; but every- 
where the Baptists expressed a cordial interest, and at Darling- 
ton, S. C., I had the privilege of attending and addressing the 
State Convention of the Baptists of South Carolina. Many of 
the preachers attending expressed their interest in the work, and 
one of their finest speakers told me he felt so deep an interest 
that he would be willing to spend a few years preaching and 
lecturing on the subject if he could only make a living by it. 
But the people of the South are too poor to give much to the 
cause, and I feared to encourage him to depend upon contribu- 
tions, and as our Peace Societies are so poor, we could not 
offer to employ him. 

This made me want to encourage the wealthy friends of 
peace to place at the disposal of the Peace Societies the means 
to employ every available person and agency in spreading peace 
on earth, and good will to men. 

While at Columbia I met Brother Sidi H. Browne, the editor 
of the Christian Neighbor. He is one of God's noblemen, and 
is doing a good work with his tongue and pen. Ile has been 
instrumental in organizing, and is the President of the South 
Carolina Peace Society. Everybody ought to help him by tak- 
ing the Neighbor. But lest I should make this letter too long, 
I will conclude by saying, that my heart was never more en- 
couraged than on my return from the ‘ Sunny South.” 


THE VOICE OF THE PRESS. 


Tue Law or Nations.—A committee consisting of emi- 
nent jurists of different nations was appointed at the meeting 
of the British Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 
held at Manchester, in September, 1866, for the purpose of 
preparing the outlines of an International Code, which might 
serve as the basis upon which the nations accepting it, after 
such revisals and amendments as might be necessary to secure 
its adoption, would agree to conduct their intercourse with each 
other. David Dudley Field, the memoer of the committee rep- 
resenting this country, at whose suggestion the appointment was 
originally made, has been engaged in the work for the last six 
years, and the result we have in an outline draft of an Inter- 
national Code, a few copies of which have been published for 
private circulation. Other members of the committee, as we 
presume, have been occupied with the same task. In the end 
the result of their joint labors will be submitted to the Associ- 
ation ; and after this will come the effort to procure its adop- 
tion by this country and the leading governments of Europe. 

The initial work to be done is a vast one, embracing nothing 
less than the codification of all the existing and acknowledged 
principles of international law, ‘with the omission of what has 
become obsolete, with the amendment of what is defective, and 
with such additions to the public law of civilized nations as the 
principles of Christianity and the general interest of humanity 
seem to require. Let this conception be realized, and then 
authoritatively adopted by evena few of the leading nations of 
the world, and a long step will have been taken toward the 
millennium of peace and good-will on the earth. It is hardly 
possible to overestimate the moral grandeur of the idea, or the 
benefits to mankind that would ensue from its reduction to 
practice. 

What is proposed by the committce is not only to improve 
this law, but by its formal adoption invest it with an authority 
and power which it does not now possess, and thereby increase 
its utility. One would think that nations might come to a com- 
mon understanding with each other, and that they might clothe 
this understanding with the force and solemnity of a specific 
agreement, written in words and formally subscribed, which 


should be to them an international code. Such a code would 
be simply a treaty binding them to the observance of all the 
laws which it contains. If two nations can make a treaty upon 
any subject affecting their mutual interests, why cannot a 
dozen nations agree with each other as to the general rules 
which shall be their common code in al] matters springing out 
of their relations as nations? The purpose of the British As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Social Science is to find out 
what this code should be, and then take the proper steps for 
submitting it to the governments of Europe and this country, 
in the hope that it will ultimately be adopted. Such a pur- 
pose must necessarily be slow in its execution; yet, no mat- 
ter how much time it costs, the end, if gained, would be an 
abundant compensation for all the labor. 

The whole question of an International Code which Mr. 
Field has developed in more than a thousand sections, appear- 
ing as general statutes and supplemented by numerous explan- 
atory notes, is one of so much importance that it may well 
engage the attention of the jurists of the world. If writers 
on public law, and indeed all the great sources of public opin- 
ion, can, by the discussion of the question, even though it 
should take a century to accomplish the result, gain the end, 
they will have bestowed a benefit upon the race over which 
Heaven would rejuvice and earth might well be glad. What the 
other members of the committee have done we do not know ; 
yet philanthropy thanks Mr. Field for making the suggestion, 
and also for his exceedingly able contribution to its accom- 
plishment.— The Independent. 


The Peace Society is not an organization that makes much 
noise over its work, and as it does not often come before the 
general public even by the presentation of a contribution box, 
we are apt to forget that there is any such form of organized 
philanthropy amongst us, save as we peruse the voluminous 
statistics of tle May anniversary meetings. And yet we are 
satisfied that though a noiseless, this is one of the important 
movements of the day, and not a visionary enterprise of im- 
practicable and sentimental people. In the moral economy of 
the world we need a band of workers whose business it shall 
be to hold up to presidents, emperors and kings, to statesmen 
and legislatures, and to warriors as well as potentates, the 
evils of war, the blessings of peace, and the eminent rightful- 
ness and good sense of settling all national disputes by sub- 
stantially the same means that all enlightened communities 
adopt in the adjustment of private differences of individuals. 
The civilized world looks to-day with a friendly eye upon ef- 
forts to hasten the day of universal peace . and ail honor and 
encouragement to those who have made this work the leading 
idea of their philanthropic labors.—Salem Gazette. 


It is advisable to keep continually before the people the bur- 
densome cost of war. It is the heaviest financial yoke laid 
upon the people of this age, and in some countries it crushes 
them to the last point of endurance. It not only strips them 
of their money, but barbarizes public sentiment, by making the 
mere soldier honored above the worthiest benefactor, and it 
diverts the public enerEy from the paths of industrial develop- 
ment and prosperity. Everything, theretore, which tends to 
break up this hateful dominion of violence ought to be 
encouraged, like those influences which have nearly put an end 
to duelling in enlightened communities. Duels among nations 
are yet to be equally condemned by public opinion.—Boston 
Journal. 


‘¢Givinc In.”’—It is better to yield a little than quarrel a 
great deal. The habit of standing up, as people call it, for 
their (little) rights is one of the most disagreeable and undig- 
nified in the world. Life is too short for the perpetual bicker- 
ing which attends such a disposition; and, unless a very 
momentous affair indeed, where other people’s claims and inter- 
ests are involved, question if it is not wiser, happier and more 
prudentto yield somewhat of our precious rights than squabble 
to maintain them. True wisdom is first pure, then peaceable and 
gentle. 


If a man be gracious to strangers it shows he is a citizen of 
the world ; and his heart is no island cut off from other lands, 
but a continent that joins them. 
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REMOVAL. 


The Office of the American Peace Society is removed from 
36 Bromfield Street to 1 Somerset Street, Boston. Letters in 
relation to publications, donations, agencies, etc., should be 
directed to Rev. J. B. Miles, Secretary, or Rev. H. C. 
Dunham, Office Agent, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OVER THE OCEAN. 
Paris, France, Feb. 3, 1873. 

The officers of the American Peace Society in view of the 
interests of the great cause which it represents, and resolved 
' to do all in their power to secure the best results from the grand 
triumph of arbitration at Geneva, determined that in no better 
way could they accomplish their end than by having a confer- 
ence with the friends of peace in Europe, in the hope that some 
practicable plan ‘may be adopted for the institution of an Inter- 
national Peace Congress, the general character and design of 
which were indicated in the February number of the Advocate 
af Peace. 

To forward this end the Secretary was commissioned by the 
American Peace Society to visit foreign nations, and to confer 
with prominent publicists, jurists and statesmen in their respec- 
tive governments, and with the friends of peace in their respec- 
tive countries, and to concur with them in any and all arrange- 
ments, that, after free and full consultation, might be decided 
upon for the convening of such a Congress. 

The Society most cordially recommended its Secretary to the 
kind offices of those to whom he might present his credentials, 
and pledged its hearty co-operation in whatever measures might 
be adopted. His mission was also accredited and heartily en- 
dorsed by many of the most distinguished and honorable names 
in all parts of the United States. 

The Secretary naturally shrank from any undertaking of such 
inagnitude and difficulty, and yet the course cf duty seemed to 
be plain. Accordingly he sailed for Liverpool from New York 
on the 8th of January in the steamship Parthia of the Cunard 
Line, and arrived at Liverpool, Sunday morning, January 19th. 
The passage, on the whole, was a fair one for the season. We 
encountered several storms, and one especially severe in the 
vicinity of Queenstown, so that we were unable to stop there, 
and were obliged to proceed without a pilot. We cannot re- 
frain from an expression of our admiration of the noble steamer, 
and of the efficiency, skill and fidelity of her captain and 
officers, and indeed of the discipline and fidelity of the crew. 
The steamer is excellent in all its appointments, and its mar- 
agement is worthy of great praise. In our opinion those who 
have occasion to cross old ocean are fortunate if they secure a 
passage in the Parthia. 

Among our fellow passengers were the Hon, John T. 


Hoffman, Ex-Governor of New York, who was one of the first to 
sign our ‘‘ Call’? for a Peace Congress. We had, also, repre- 
sentatives of Fngland, Germany and other countries, all of 
whom agreed that the time is ripe for such a movement as the 
Peace Society had instituted, and bade us ‘* God speed ’? on our 
mission of peace and good will to the nations. 

On arriving in Liverpool we were received with great courte- 
sy and kindness. By invitation of that able and ardent philan- 
thropist, A. B. Hayward, Esq., Honorable Secretary of , the 
Liverpool Peace Society, quitea company of gentlemen gath- 
ered in the parlors of the Adelphi Hotel to extend a welcome 
to us. The occasion was a very pleasant one, and before the 
company dispersed adopted a minute of welcome and sympathy 
in the objects of our mission. 

The Liverpool Peace Society is an organization of which the 
Rev. Hugh S. Brown, one of the most eminent and popular 
preachers of Great Britain, is the president, and it has upon its 
roll of officers and members a large number of very intelligent 
and enterprising workers in the peace cause. Jt finds much 
work to do in Liverpool and vicinity, and it is doing that 
work with great energy and wisdom. 

From Liverpool we went directly to London, and were fortu- 
nate in finding Henry Richard, Esq., M. P., Secretary of the 
London Peace Society, and the able champion of arbitration in 
Parliament and out of Parliament, of arbitration as well as of 
all other measures, humane and wise. There are few men in 
the kingdom more thoroughly and more deservedly honored than 
Henry Richard, M. P. His position is a high one, and he is 
indebted for it not to wealth or family connection, but to his in- 
teprity and genuine ability and worth. He is a man of the 
people and the people appreciate and love him. His influence 
is large and increasing. Mr. Richard gave us a cordial wel- 
come, and kindly invited the friends of international peace in 
and around London to meet us and hear the proposal of the 
friends in America. That meeting was a delightful one, and 
the result to which it came is indicatcd by the resolution which 
follows: 


Resolution proposed by the Rev. J. Pillans, seconded by Dr. 
Ellis and unanimously agreed to at a meeting of the committee 
and friends of the London Peace Society, held at the society’s 
office, 19 New Broad street, London, 27 January, 1573, Charles 
Wise, Esgq., in the chair. 


That this meeting desires to tender a cordial welcome to 
the Rev. James B. Miles, the Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, as the representative of the friends of 
peace in the United States. ‘That they have listened with 
great interest to the statement he has made of a proposal to 
convene a congress of jurists for the preparation of a code of 
international law as well as the holding of an international 
peace congress, and appoints a committee to consider the ques- 
tion submitted to this meeting by Mr. Miles, consisting of the 
following gentlemen, with power to add to their number, viz: 
Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., Professor Leoni Levi, Rev. New- 
man Hall, Mr. ‘T. B. Smithies, Mr. Edmund Sturge, Mr. 
Frederick Pennington, Mr. Charles Wise, Rev. J. Pillans, 
Mr. F. Wheeler, Mr. Henry Binns, Rev. W. Tyler, Mr. H. 
Evans and Mr. Brittan. 


Among the gentlemen who assembled on this occasion was 
the Rev. Newman Hall, the distinguished pastor of Surrey 
chapel, a clergyman to whom both America and Great Britain 
owe a large debt of gratitude for his able and eloquent advocacy 
in America, of the things that made for peace between the great 
kindred nations, at a time when there was much misunderstand- 
ing and irritation, not to say bitterness of feeling. It was very 
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grateful to our feelings to have an opportunity to bear testi 
mony to the eminent service he rendered to both nations by his 
visit to America. It was our privilege, through his kindness, 
to address a large public meeting in Surrey chapel, on Monday 
evening, January 27th, and convey to our British cousins the 
congratulations of the American people, upon the peaceful set- 
tlement of all the differences between us and the cheering 
prospects of the permanent friendship of the two great na- 
tions. 

Our reception was most pratifying, and the references to the 
Geneva arbitration were heartily applauded, even as much so as 
in America. By especial invitation we accompanied Mr. Rich- 
ard, on Wednesday, January 29th, to Darlington, some two 
hundred and fifty miles from London, to attend a‘ meeting in 
behalf of international arbitration. Darlington is a city of 
nearly forty thousand inhabitants, the home of the Pease family 
for several generations distinguished for benevolence and their 
interest in all good works. Henry Pease, Ex- M. P., and 
President of the London Peace Society, greeted us on our 
arrival, and entertained us must hospitably at his mansion. W. 
felt it was well worth a visit to Darlington to have the pleasure 
of the acquaintance of such a man as Mr. Pease. Lis father 
was the patron of George Stevenson, the inventor of the loco- 
motive engine, and we saw the first engine constructed by 
Stevenson. The meeting at Darlington was very large and in- 
fluential, and its proceedings were fully reported in the papers, 
from which I cull a few items only. 

A Conference to urge the adoption of a permanent and rec- 
ognized ‘Tribunal or Court of Arbitration for the amicable set- 
tlement of all international disputes was held in the Central 
Buildings, Darlington, yesterday afternoon. The circular 
convening the meeting was signed by fifteen gentlemen residing 
In various towns and localities in South Durham and North 
Yorkshire ; and in response to the invitations there was a large 
and influential attendance, including Mr. Henry Richard, 
M.P.; Mr. J. W. Pease, M. P. for South Durham; Mr. E. 
Backhouse. M. P. for Darlington; the Rev. Mr. Miles, Boston, 


United States of America; M. William Coor Parker, Darling- 
ton, the convening secretary. 

The Chairman said he had been rather unexpectedly called 
upon to take the chair on that occasion, and was at a disadvan- 
tage through not being conversant with the proceedings that had 
taken place previous to that meeting being called. He stated 
that there were several gentlemen who had hoped to have been 
present, but who were unable to attend, amongst whom were 
the Rev. J. G. Pearson, the worthy clergyman of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, who regretted his inability to be present in consequence 
of the state of his health. ‘There were two gentlemen who he 
hoped would be present before the Conference was closed—Mr. 
Henry Richard, M. P. for Merthyr, who was a strong advocate 
of the cause of International Arbitration, and he would be accom- 
panied by a gentleman from America (Rev. Dr. Miles), both 
of whom would addres the meeting in the evening. He (the 
Chairman) was happy to see so many gentlemen who had taken 
an interest in the subject come there that afternoon; many of 
them had come from a distance. It was not, as he understood 
the association, to be at all confined to the town, but to embrace 
the whole district. 


Henry Richard, M. P. spoke ably both in the afternoon and 
evening, in response to resolutions commending his measure in 
Parliament. 

At half past seven a public meeting was held in the Central 
Hall, which was well filled by a highly respectable audience. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. R. Luck, the mayor of Dar- 

limgton, who was supported by Mr. J. W. Pease, M. P.; Mr. 
Ef. Richard, M. P.; Mr. E. Backhouse, M. P. ; Mr. H. Pease; 
Mr. W. C. Parker (honorable secretary). 

As showing the profound satisfaction with the adoption of the 
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principle of Arbitration in carrying out the Washington treaty 
and the friendly feeling toward America, we give one of the 
resolutions adopted unanimously at the great meeting in the 
evening, and the report of the remarks made upon it as given 
in the Darlington paper. 


‘* That this Conference desires to express its great satisfac- 
tion that the late serious differences between England and 
America have been settled by Arbitration, and that in the course 
of the negotiations, both the late and present Administrations 
in this country and the American Government have all] admitted 
that a reference to Arbitration was the best mode of settling 
the complicated and irritating questions in dispute. The prin- 
ciple of Arbitration having thus been successfully adopted in 
this and many other cases, this Conference earnestly recom- 
inends its invariable application in all International disputes. 

Mr. Edmund Backhouse, M. P., proposed the second resolu- 
tion, (see second resolution of the Conference.) The Hon. 
member remarked that it was probably not a very pleasant thing 
to pay three millions of money, nor a very pleasant duty for a 
neutral court to adjudge us guilty, however unwittingly, of a 
branch of international law. But there was one thing more un- 
pleasant still, which was to sit with the consciousness of ipjus- 
tice hanging over their heads—(hear)—and he was quite sure 
that there was no one present who did not feel that, however 
innocently we might have wronged the American nation in a 
time of supreme difficulty, they ought willingly to pay the dam- 
ages assessed by reason of our negligence, and so make the 
best reparation in their power. (cheers.) 

The value of the recent treaty could not be over-estimatcd. 
Principles had been established which were not only a decided 
advance on the hazy outline of the old international law once 
commonly appealed to, and which reflected the higher civiliza- 
tion which the world had reached, but which constituted an in- 
valuable basis for future contingencies. Mr. Backhouse con- 
cluded by congratulating his Worship on his position as presi- 
dent of the meeting, and by expressing his own personal pleas- 
ure in being present at a meeting so unanimously in favor of 
peaceful arbitration between nation and nation. 

The Rev. Mr. Miles, from America, supported the resolution 
in an eloquent speech. 

He stated that England had no gem in her diadem more glo- 
rious than that recently added by the part she had taken in the 
illustrious transaction alluded to in the resolution he was called 
upon to support. He did not only appear in England as the 
representative of the American Peace Society but as the repre- 
sentative of the great American people and he had bronght 
with him the good wishes and benedictions of clergymen, judges, 
lawyers, and statesmen representing all parts of the land. He 
brought with him the endorsement of their Secretary of State, 
the Honorable Hamilton Fish, and the endorsement and sanc- 
tion of the Chief Magistrate of America, Ulysses S. Grant. 
(Cheers). After referring to the reception accorded to him on 
his arrival in Liverpool, he alluded to the settlement of the 
Alabama dispute, and said that although one of the speakers had 
said that England had lost by it, he had to bring to them the es- 
teem of the American people, for the magnanimity and forbear- 
ance of the Government in that great transaction. They felt in 
America that the party in that transaction that had shown the 
most forbearance, that had shown the most magnanimity, that 
had made the greatest concessions, was the party that had 
not been beaten, but had risen to the highest eminence 
(Cheers.) In the United States of America there was 
the Supreme Court, where all disputes were settled, and as 
that Court tried all disputes between State and State, so it was 
proposed by an International Court of Arbitration to settle all 
disputes between nation and nation. As illustrative of the hor- 
rors of war, he said that during the siege of Paris, 12,000 little 
children under four years of age died of starvation, and in one 
hour 800 widows were made by a single Prussian regi- 
ment. Last year, Christian nations had paid five dollars for the 
purposes of war, against one-half dollar tosend the Gospel to the 
heathen. Was thetime not come for Great Britainand Ameri- 
ca to join hands in that great and glorious movement to eat! it 
toa successful issue, for the God they worshipped was a God 
of Peace, and the Saviour was the Prince of Peace? (Cheers. ) 

The motion was then put and carried. 
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Mr. Henry Pease then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Richard and the Rev. Mr. Miles. 

We have given but a hasty and most imperfect account of 
what has been done in prosecution of our mission. Let me 
close by saying the voice of the noble British nation is for 
peace. We have found a degree of sympathy and interest in 
the movement of the friends of International Peace which we 
did not anticipate and which is most animating. Let our friends 
at home take courage, and persevere in their effurts with new 
zeal. The time for work in this great cause is most auspicious. 
Let it be improved. J.B. M. 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEONISM. 
BY PROF A. CROSBY, SALEM. 


We would not exult over the fall of any cne; but we cannot 
be insensible to the greatly brightened prospects of the world 
through the overthrow of the late Emperor Napoleon. ‘The 
Empire—it is Peace,’’ was one of his most frequent and favorite 
declarations ; but such was his deceptiveness of character that 
the world had learned to interpret his utterances by the rule of 
opposites. ‘These smooth and specious words fel] heavily upon 
the ears of the intelligent, as if they had been spoken thus, 
‘‘The Empire—it is a constant menace of war.’’ Hence, the 
nations of Continental Europe, apprehending that the storm of 
war, for which he kept such a vast accumulation of men and arms 
in readiness, might at any moment burst upon them, felt con- 
strained in turn to keep up vast armaments in constant prepara- 
tion to repel an attack. We cannot say that he was solely re- 
eponsible for the terrible incubus of this system, so crushing to 
the interests of humanity; but certainly the apprehension of 
danger from him was the standing excuse with governments for 
turning a deaf ear to the pleas of the friends of peace and their 
over-burdened subjects in favor of disarmament. That this 
danger was not imaginary was fully shown by his last war. 
Desiring at home the prestige of military success, how eagerly 
did he seize upon the most frivolous pretext for declaring war ; 
and how suddenly did he follow the declaration by the advance 
of his armies, in order to take Prussia by surprise! It was 
simply a tiger-spring upon his fancied prey; and how great 
would have been the calamity had the spring been successful ! 
But, happily, he had entirely mistaken his strength He was 
hurled back from the frontier, over which he had anticipated so 
easy and triumphant a passage. Defeated in battle after battle, 
he was driven to Sedan and there compelled to surrender, 
Then came abdication, in the vain hope of saving the crown for 
his son, imprisonment, and exile. 

‘¢ Tis done—but yesterday a King 
And arm’d with Kings to strive— 
And now thou art a nameless thing : 
So abject—yet alive ! 
The Desolator desolate ! 
The victor overthrown ! 


The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A suppliant for his own! 


‘‘Thanks for the lesson—it will teach 
To after-warriors more 
Than high Philosophy can preach, 
And vainly preached before. 
If thou hadst died as honor dies, 
Some new Napoleon might arise, 
To shame the world again— 
But who would soar the solar height, 
To set in such a starless night ?”’ 


We cannot but hope that this lesson so emphatically taugh 
not only by the first, but now again by the last Napoleon, will 
not be in vain; and that the poet’s words will now prove true in 
a fullor and more absolute sense than when they were first ut- 
tered : 

‘‘That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 
That led them to adore 
Those Pagod things of sabre-sway, 
With fronts of brass and feet of clay."’ 

And. what a penalty upon ambitious France, so infatuated a 
devotee to military glory! So many of her sons sleeping their 
last sleep upon the battle-field !—such beautiful provinces 
wrested from her, so that she is now wholly separated from the 
Rhine, which she had so arrogantly claimed as her natural 
boundary !—such a crushing weight of indemnity for the war ! 
and, perhaps severest of all for so proud a nation, the over- 
throw of her warlike fame! She may, however, find a full 
compensation, and yet more, if she will now seek a higher 
fame, striving to be first in the arts of peace and righteousness, 
rather than in the atrocities of war, if she will establish a good 
system of universal education, and will mature and render per- 
manent her republican government. The recent decease, in exile 
and disgrace, of the bold, bad man who treacherously and bloode 
ily overthrew the Republic of 1848, at the head of which he 
had been placed by too confiding a people, and which he had 
solemnly sworn to preserve, gives a more assured hope for the 
future of France, and for the interests of general peace. It was 
his very nature to plot; he breathed an atmosphere of selfish, 
cold-blooded schemesand intrigues ; and the nations can breathe 
more freely now that he has ceased to breathe. They can now 
more securely lay down their arms, and trust to treaties and 
oaths. . 

‘“‘How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning! How art thou cut down to the ground, which didst 
weaken the nations! They that see thee shall narrowly look 
upon thee and consider thee, saying, ‘Is this the man that made 


the earth to tremble, that did shake kingdomst Thy pomp is 
brought down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols : the worm 
is spread under thee, and the worms cover thee.’ ”’ 

May this be the last of Napoleonism ! 


“MILITARY OR RELIGIOUS?” 


Under the above caption the Baptist Union refersto the fact 
that Bowdoin College proposes to increase its popularity and 
prosperity by introducing a military department, and justly re- 
marks that the measure ‘‘ will not reieve them. We are nota 
warlike people, and colleges should not attempt to foster that 
spirit. The spirit of the gospel will do them far more good. 
This movement will not draw, it will rather repel. War has 
no charms for American youth, and the stiff, constrained eti- 
quette of cadets has attractions for very few. Scholarly enthu- 
siasm, Christian devotion, lively sympathy with the conquests 
of civil industries and skill, the magnetism of enterprise and 
purpose to do a grand work for Christ, and the world would 
afford a far better relief than this appeal to Mars.”’ 


ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION Case.—Great Brit- 
AIN AND PortuGau.—The statement that England and !’ortugal 
have chosen M. Thiers as arbitrator in the question for several 
years pending relative to certain territory on the Eastern Coast 
of Africa is officially confirmed. A protocol to this effect was 
signed at Lisbon on the 25th September. The Temps remarks 
that England affords an excellent example in thus continuing to 
have recourse to arbitration to settle pending disputes. The 
Temps and the Journal des Debats reyard the choice of M. Thiers 
as a mark of high respect and consideration for the Republic 
and its illustrious President. 
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ARTHUR HELPS ON WAR. 


MISERIES OF WAR. 


It seems but a trite subject to dwell upon, the miseries of 
war and conquest ; but really the extent of woe which history 
discloses is something portentous, and should occasionally be 
brought back to our minds. A single page which you read 
coldly and calmly through—a dull one perhaps, hurried over 
and soon forgotten—often contains the record of an amount of 
misery which must have touched a hundred thousand hearts, 
and an amount of destruction which must have called for the 
labor of a generaticn of hard-working men in replacement and 
reconstruction. ‘The more we extend our researches the more 
we are impressed by the extent and penetrating nature of this 
misery and destruction. Ofttimes, after following the regular 
blood-stained tramp of history, Babylonian, Assyrian, Median, 
Persian,—the wars of those bitter little Greek States—the 
formation of the Macedonian empire—the dissolution of that 
empire—the overwhelming movement of the remorseless Ro- 
man, crushing down all nations under his feet—the irruption of 
countless hordes of barbarians, with their Attilas, and after- 
ward their Timours and Ghengis Khans—the endless small 
bickerings, bathed in blood, of counts and dukes and roitelets, 
Merovingian, Carlovingian and Capetian—the grand and fool- 
ish and pre-eminently blood-thirsty Crusades—the fierce dis- 
putes of pope and emperor and antipope—desolating religious 
wars, perhaps of thirty years’ endurance—the hideous con- 
quest of the New World, and the steady business-like wars of 
aggression and succession and annexation—the student thinks 
he knows something about the wreck and ruin which the 
quarrelsomeness of mankind has produced upon the earth. But 
then, deviating some day from the usual course of history, he 
comes upon the records of some corner of the world, which he 
supposed to have been neglected by the demon of discord, and 
finds that there, too, there have been immense, continuous 
and blood-thirsty wars, and what they call splendid achieve- 
ments of all kinds, not hitherto much written about 
because the names are hard and the provinces obscure, but 
which have not been neglected from any deficiency of atrocity. 
—until at last the wearied student begins to think that the sur- 
face of the earth, if rightly analyzed, would prove one 
ensanguined mass of buried ruin. 

Now, I ask, has nothing been gained by the study of all 
these records? It sometimes seems as if there had not, and as 
if mankind were ready, now as ever, to rush, upon the smallest 
provocation, into the accustomed track of deliberate carnage 
and certain desolation. 

A more instructive course of reading could hardly be laid 
down for a student of history than his taking the records of 
some considerable town, and seeing the evils it had suffered 
from its foundation to the present day by wars and sieges. <A 

ood town to choose would be the most ancient town in Europe, 

adua. Let the student see and consider the injuries that 
Padua has received from the bellicose disposition of the world. 
It is not taking an extreme case ; for there is Padua, visible on 
the face of the earth, after all that it has suffered: whereas, 
of how many once flourishing towns may it be said that they 
now only furnish disputes to rival antiquaries, who do battle 
about the sites of these towns, which, in their utter destruc- 
tion, afford a grand field for learned argument—and final doubt. 


WHO IS BENEFITED BY WAR? 


On the other hand, it will, I know, be contended that war is 
not all loss. 

‘* Multis utile bel'um’’ is a well-known saying, and there is, 
unfortunately, some truth in these unpleasant words. But has 
any one numbered the millions to whom peace is useful? Let 
us enter into reckonings upon this matter. War may be useful 
to contractors, armorers, the population of some seaport towns 
and arsenals, occasionally to certain classes of ship-owners and 
maerchants, and generally to those through whose hands the 
mmoney raised for war passes. But how very small a proportion 
do these people bear to the great bulk of the population! How 

imeignificant and transient are their interests compared with 
those of the mass of the people—a mere vanishing quantity, as 
the mathematician would say. We may also admit that war 


raises the price of provisions. Is that a benefit to the many ? 
It is not even a benefit, in the long run to the producer, whose 
sure gains are based upon the gradual improvement and perma- 
nent well-being of the great masses of the people. That the 
poorer classés should be able to buy a little more bread, a little 
more meat, and be able to house and clothe themselves a little 
better, is of far more importance to the land-owner, the corn- 
grower, the manufacturer, and the merchant, than any fitful 
gains that may be got out of the disordered state of things 
which war inevitably produces. 

But to place the question on much broader grounds. In 
every country, Great Britain being by no meansan exception, an 
immense amount of reproductive work, requires to be done, in 
addition to that which is already going on. Can anybody con- 
tend that it is for the general interest that this reproductive 
work should be indefinitely deferred, and the most wasteful 
work that can be imagined, i. e., active warfare, be undertaken 
in its stead? Men’s energies are limited, and the two things, 
internal improvement, and external outlay for war, cannot go 
on together. Who would not wish to have seen those seventy 
millions of money, lutely expended in the Russian war, appru- 
priated instead to reproductive work at home, especially when 
we find it an exceeding difficulty in our greatest city to obtain 
three millions for the most urgent public purposes ? 

I suspect that few people thoroughly believe, or at least 
realize to themselves, the fact that those seventy millions have 
been spent in war, and that the Queen’s subjects, far and near, 
are so much the poorer, for that money having been so laid out, 
and would have been so much the richer, and more too, if it 
had been expended in industrial pursuits.* 

People read of credits voted, year by year, for millions of 
money, of issues of Exchequer bills, of certain great financiers 
attending at the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s office, and as 
they read these important announcements, they almost think 
that the expenditure is in some mysterious way provided for 
by words and paper and certain financial jugglery. They do 
not fully comprehend the fact that so much solid capital has 
gone from them and their heirs forever. Then again, taxation 
is a subtle thing, and you have to follow it into all its ramifica- 
tions before you discover and rightly appreciate the mischief 
which it does to you and your descendants, when the bulk of the 
money raised by that taxation has been spent unproductively. 
To insure good internal administration, to maintain such a read- 
iness for war as may prevent war, or such as may make war, 
when it comes suddenly, Jess expensive—no money judiciously 
spent can be considered to be wasted. But al] beyond that is 
pure waste, if not for the few, at least for the great mass of the 
people, whose interests every statesman is bound to consult first. 
There is then, I contend, no argument for war to be found in 
the fact that it may be useful to some private persons, or to 
some few classes of the community. 

Amongst the greatest curses attendant upon European wars, 
as they affect this country, are foreign loans. We cannot pre- 
vent money going where it pleases. It is one of the freest of 
earthly things. It will not be besieged, or impressed, or se- 
verely controlled in any way. Still it is well to note the mis- 
chief that occurs from its free movement in any particular di- 
rection. Every improving man, every person who is striving to 
produce more and more out of land, or by manufactures, is to 
a certain extent stayed and hindered by these foreign loansg 
They must make money dearer for him. If this is not a great 
national evil, it would be difficult to say what is. 

When I am asked, ‘‘ But what plan do you propose for re- 
ducing the military establishments of Europe! ’’ I cannot say 
that I have any plan, or that I believe that any one else has. 


* [sent this essay of Milverton’s, while it was in type, to a well-known 
statesman of long standing in her Majesty's councils, with whom I had bee 
come acquainted when at college. The truth is | was afraid lest Milverton 
should have been led into exaggeration upon some of the ubove points. This 
statesman, however, instead of restraining the argument, carries it further. 
These are his words in a note upon the above passage. 

‘* We raised a Parliamentary loan of £3,000,000 for India last year, and a 
further sum of £12 000,000, in England and India, will probably be required 
during the present session. How different would have been the result, if 
these immense sums could have been applied in growing the raw materials 
for our manufacturers in the valley of the Ganges, raising there the wages of 
the ryot and facilitating the payments of the landed proprieturs in India, ex- 
tending the manufacturing and commercial industry of Lancashire and of 
the West Riding, thus benefiting simultaneously the Eastern and Western do- 
minions of our Queen.” 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


But we may gradually induce such a state of feeling and of| there is some chance of disbandment ; and for the masses of 


Opinion, as would almost unobservedly lead to that reduction. 
Men, I know, are seldom satisfied with these undefined and dis- 
tant hopes. The human mind delights in specifics, and is apt 
to believe that for every evil there is a specific remedy. if 
something hitherto unknown were found out, there would, they 
are apt to think, be no more wars. But there is no specific, I 
fear, to be found out for persuading potentates to disband 
armies ; and there is always the pretext, and often the good 
excuse, for a potentate, that he cannot disband any portion of 
his army while a neighboring potentate maintains his in full 
force. And who is to begin the good work? Happy indeed 
would it be for mankind if the work were of a nature that 
could be left to obscure students to settle. All that they can 
do is to point out the nature and extent of the evil, and to dwell 
upon it without exaggerating it; to illustrate from the rich re- 
s urces of history the magnitude of the evil; to prophesy dis- 
aster from it when they can honestly do so; and to show that 
its consequences are such as in the long run to promote the de- 
struction, rather than the stability of empires. if they can sow 
any of this good seed they must leave it to fructify in the minds 
of other men of their own time, and in the minds of other men 
of future generations. For this is not an evil that will be 
cared in a day. 


TEMPTATION AFFORDED BY LARGE STANDINO ARMIES. 


As some excuse for monarchs, we must own that the natural 
disposition of mankind is to make use of whatever they possess, 
whether it be advisable to use it or not. The man who has the 
gift of eloquence cannot bear an enforced silence, however in- 
jurious to himself it may be for him to speak out,— 


“. Et sua mortifera est facundia.” 


Tbe man who has the rare faculty of exquisite expression 
will write books, though the writing of books is, as some think, 
the most deplorable occupation, except grinding metals or work- 
ing in a coal-pit, that has yet been invented by human beings. 
Something, however, has to be said for this use of certain fac- 
ulties, as there is generally behind these faculties a force and 
power which require to be used. Nature seldom makes such 
incomplete beings as those would be who had a wonderful 
power of expression, but yet had nothing to express. ‘The 
danger from an injudicious use of power is much greater when 
the power is arrived at by accident, and is not by any means 
innate. Hence the man who has half a million of soldiers to 
play with is grievously tempted to use them, whether the use 
be wise ornot. You might ncarly as well trusta child with a 
large whip, and expect him not to slash about with it ina most 
inconsiderate manner, as to expect a man who has at his com- 
mand immense armies (perhaps an hereditary acquisition) not 
todo something with them, however uncalled-for that some- 
thing may be. Hence in all states the wholesome dread that 
there should always be. of large standing armies being main- 
tained upon any pretext whatever. ‘This is the great merit of 
constitutional government, that, with a view to home affairs, it 
naturally has a wise jealousy of the existence uf such armies. 
Constitutional governments are not much more averse from for- 
eign war than despotic governments are; but fortunately the 

Means for immediate warfare are never so ready to their hands. 

It may be noticed that these large standing armies are com- 
paratively a modern invention. When barons and their re- 
tainers were summoned by the tenure of feudal service to assist 
their monarchs in a foolish war, if they chose to go, they went, 
and pillaged, and devastated ; but when they came back, and 
were disbanded, the country had not to bear the expense of a 
standing army, and the barons returned to their private affairs, 
perhaps to carry on feuds with one another (their private busi- 
ness), and the state was not exhausted by maintaining men-at- 
arms for the especial purposes of monarchs. 


THE MISCHIEF OF AN ARMED PEACE. 


After what T have said of the evils ofactual warfare, you can- 
not charge me with underrating them. But I really do believe 
that the inischief, if not the misery, of an armed peace, is more 
to be apprehended. ‘This sword hanging over us takes some- 
what of the savor out of every banquet. A great war ended, 


mankind it is the maintenance of large armies, and not the war 
itself, that may prove the greatest evil, causing general depres- 
sion, augmenting taxation, hindering trade, and circumscribing 
adventure—moreover perpetrating all this mischief steadily, as 
a matter of course, that attracts comparatively, but little notice. 
There is no end to the increase of armies; it goes on silently 
from year to year, and every year valuable materials ofall kinds 
are used up in a way which will soon go out of fashion. We 
find it difficult enough, in northern climes, to provide warmth 
for our poor people ; think of the coals used for war-steamers 
even in times of peace. In fine, it really becomes a question 
whether we had better not have a war once in every ten years, 
which might Jead to some considerable disbandment, than a 
peace full of daily alarms, which gives good reason fur a con- 
stant increase of armies, and a constant addition of expenditure 
for warlike purposes. 


PROMISE OF PEACE. 


Experience, far from dooming us to unbelicf, as some affirm, 
shows us on the contrary, that in spite of the hindrance to com- 
mon sense in a world where folly and ignorance have on their 
side the heavy battalions, every century removes some of the 
lamentable prejudices which have been regarded as basis of the 
social order. Cannibalism, slavery, serfdom, the accursed re- 
ligious persecutions, the death-penalty so lavishly adminis- 
tered, the stupid trials for witchcraft (to mention no more), 
were not all these looked upon by our ancestors as necessary, 
as much as war! Before Beccaria, the most humane judge 
used as an indispensable means of detecting guilt, what a 
French poet has described so well in his line :— 


‘* La torture interroge, et la douleur repond.”? 


Yet the legitimate influence of a great philanthropist, inspired 
by the genius of good sense and humanity, freed the world 
from one of the worst infamies which ever disgraced legisla- 
tion. If some improbable catastrophe does not plunge the 
civilized world into the night of a new ‘‘ Middle Age, ’’ war, 
too, will have its turn. Its opponents are no longer scattered ; 
those who themselves bear the sword feel an ominous pain in 
their own hearts ; popular sentiment isso far from opposing the 
propagation of peace-doctrines that wherever the martial 
theory is dominant, emigration becomes almost an Exodus, and 
we see whole populations crossing the ocean in mass to escape 
the barracks. ‘‘ The signs of the time, ’’ as the Gospel calls 
them, instead of indicating that the peoples will bear 
the crushing burdens which wars lay upon them, from 
which they gain nothing, show that if the governments, which 
are not usually brilliant in their shrewdness, go obstinately on 
in this way, they will give new food to the alarming social ag- 
itation, the symptoms of which, every day more manifest, set 
to thinking all judicious souls. They ought not to overlook 
the fact that a narrow horizon no longer bounds the vision of 
the nations, The husbandman, not less than the artisan, 
knows now that there are States like the great American Re- 
public, where the terrible ‘* blood-tax ’’ isdrawn from no one, 
and where the labor which is going to transform our earth is 
more in honor than the temper of fighting. - So this powerful 
State, which needs no war for its marvellous increase, each 
year gains the pupulation of a whole French Department, and 
has found ways of making continual ‘‘ annexation ’’ at the ex- 

ense of the European kings, without losing a man or a dollar. 
t realizes thus in one sense that prophecy of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which so much scandalized our warlike ancestors, 
‘* Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. ’’ 


—Dora D’ Istria. 


Never Despatr.—Look at the good things around you. 
Accept your lot as a man does a piece of rugged ground, and 
begin to get out the rocks and roots, to deepen aud mellow the 
soil, to enrich and plant it. There is something in the most 
ferbidding avocation around which a man may twine pleasant 
fancies, out of which he may develop honest pride. 
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BOSTON, MARCH, 1873. 


BY MRS. A. L. ANGIER. 


‘‘Spero Meliora—though trouble be near, 
This motto the sorrow-bowed spirit can cheer, 
Spero Meliora, this watchword. can give 
Fresh courage to labor, new motive to live. 


Spero Meliora—when billows run high, 

From thy tempest-toss’d ark, bid Hope’s messenger fly, 
And she will return with a green branch of peace. 

Sure pledge that the storm is beginning to cease. 


Spero Meliora—the peraie of good 
as writ in the rainbow, o’er-arching the flood ; 
A light in the cloud could the old Prophet see. 


What that sign was to him, be this motto to thee. 


a Meliora—this watchword hath power 

o nerve for the struggle in trial’s dark hour ; 
Spero Meliora—then banish despair : 
Give thy fears to the winds, for life's battle prepure. 


Spero Meliora—an anchor will prove 


On our vorsgs through time to the haven above ; 
And Spero Meliora our motto shall be 
When we launch our frail bark on cternity’s sea.”? 


DEWDROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. NO. 11. 
(IN SHORT WORDS—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. ) 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


A POOR DAME’'S PAY FOR KIND ACTS. 


No man, boy or girl is too poor, too old, or too young to do 
kind acts. Such acts need not be great and brave, as the world 
holds the deeds it crowns with praise. It is the heart that one 
puts in a kind act that God looks at, and whieh gives it all the 
worth it hasin His sight. : 

Some few years since, the wife of a poor man who had long 
been dead, though r and old, paid for kind acts done her in 
a way that I will tell you of. She dwelt ina gap in the wild 
w far from atown. Her one child, a girl of twelve years, 
lived with her, and she fed and cluthed both with what she 


‘*SPERO MELIORA,” OR IT HOPE BETTER THINGS. | 


could earn by hard toil. She kept a large lot of hens, and 
‘their eggs she took to a town ten miles from her small hut in 
the woods. She at first walked all the way, for she was too 
poor to ride on the rail-road train that passed near her, But the 
man who had charge of it came to know her as she walked by 
the track to and fro. He was a kind man, and thought he did 
no wrong to the men who owned the road when he gave her a 
ride to or from the town free of charge. All the men on the 
train were kind to her, and loved to say a good word to her. 

Well, the day came when this poor, old dame could pay, in 
what was worth farmore than gold, for all these kind words, 
thoughts and acts. 

Once, in the rough month of March, when the deep snows 
felt the sun and flowed down the high hills in deep and swift 
streams, and the wirds blew, and the floods beat upon the 
bridge that crossed a deep, black chasm near her house, she 
heard a loud, long crash in the dead of night. The floods, with 
their thick blocks of ice, had crushed it like the shell of an egg. 
The night was black and wild. The winds blew, and the rain 
fell fast. In one half hour the train which had borne her to 
town once a week, free of charge, would be due at the bridge. 
The life of the kind man in charge of it, and the lives of all 
on board, hung, under God, on what she could do in that half 
hour. She did not waste one breath of time on the thought 
that came swift to her mind. 


She cut the cords of her one bed, and took the dry posts © 
and side-beams in her arms, and climbed up to the track of the 
rail-road, a few rods from the steep walls of the bridge that was 

one. Her young girl took both their chairs with a pan full of 
five coals. In quick time the dry wood was in a blaze, and 
made a light that could be seen a Jong way. But the fire would 
soon go out, and they could not feed its flame with the wet, 
green wood in reach. The old dame took off her red gown, 
and put it at the end of a stick, and stuck it up on the track a 
few rods from the fire, and there she stood with a heart that 
quaked with fear. 


She had done all she could. Would it save the train and all 
on board from a death so full of dread to think of? She will 
soon know. Hark! it comes at full speed. She hears it- on 
the far side of a curve in the road. There! its great red eye 
comes in sight, and casts its light on the rails all the way tu 
the red gown on the pole. Sharp it screams like a live thing 
on the edge of death. It quakes with dread. A cry and 
shout run from end to end. The men at the brakes bend with 
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all their strength to check the speed. The wheels grind so 
hard on the rails that they strike fire in the rain and dark. 
They now turn round more slow. A rod from the blaze of the 
bed-posts and two chairs, the train comes to a stop. 


On the black edge of that deep chasm, filled with the loud 
flood piled high with blocks of ice, the train stops. Then all 
on board see what a death they have been saved from. First 
the kind man in charge comes to the front and looks down that 
chasm Then he kneels by the still wheels, so near its edge, 
and sends up his thanks through the rain to God for His grace. 
The men with hard hands at the brakes come and kneel by his 
side, and thank God with hearts too full for words. ‘Then all 
those on board, who had slept up to the verge of that swift 
death, come and kneel in line, and in a long row they thank 
God that He has so saved them through the means of the poor 
old dame and her young girl. 


So you see that, in this case, that kind acts paid for all the 
thought, and for all else they cost. ‘The man in charge of the 
train, and the men at the brakes judged right when they felt 
that they did no wrong to those who owned the road wlhien they 
gare her rides free of charge. Did they not all get their pay 
or these kind acts? and does not this case prove that no one 
is €0 poor, or so young that he or she may not do such acts 
in thought, look, word, or deed? For, sometimes, mere 
looks, thoughts, or words are acts which take hold of the 
hearts of men and do them good. 


“LO, THE POOR INDIAN!” 


I suppose the readers of the Citizen have heard of Logan, the 
famous chief of the Cayuga tribe of Indians. This chief was 
- born within the limits of what is now Auburn, and through the 
generous efforts of friends has been erected to his memory 
on the summit of Fort Hill, a locality which derives its name 
from an Indian fort of very ancient construction, the outlines of 
which are still visible. ~This hill, together with surrounding 
grounds, constitutes a most beautiful cemetery, situated in the 
very heart of the city. The mention of Logan brings to mind 
the history of this noble and distinguished chief, though his end 
on earth somewhat eclipsed the former part of his career 
Early in life he became a convert to Christianity, and upon 
being baptized received the name of Logan, out of respect to 
James Logan, formerly secretary of the Province, for whom the 
Indians entertained great regard. Logan was a true friend of 
the whites, and for years used his authority to promote peace. 
But after the Cayugas had settled on the banks of the Ohio, a 
war broke out in which Logan became involved. A large part 
of his family while crossing the Ohio one day was most wickedly 
murdered by a company of men under command of a Colonel 
Cresap. his rendered the hitherto peaceful Indian chief 
almost insane with rage and revenge, and he immediately raised 
the war-cry which struck terror into the hearts of his pale-faced 
brethren. The Indians, however, were eventually overcome, 
and scattered in confusion. 


A council of the whites and Indians was called to reconcile 
matters between them, but Logan refused to attend, sending, 
instead, a message to the governor of “the colony, which, for 
beauty and force of expression has rarely, if ever, been excelled. 
‘* T appeal,’’ said he, ‘‘ to any white man to say, if he ever en- 
tered Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat; if he 
eame cold and naked, and he clothed him not. During the 
course of the last long and bloody war, Logan remained idle in 
his cabin, an advocate of peace. Such was my love for the 
whites, that my country-men pointed as they passed, and said: 
‘Logan is the friend of the white men.’ {had even thought 
tohave lived with you, but for the injuries of man. Colonel 
Cresap, the Jast spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murder- 
ed all the relations of Logan, not sparing even my women and 
children. ‘There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any 
living creature. This called on me forrevenge. I have sought 
it. Ihave killed many. Ihave fully glutted my vengeance. 
For my country, I rejoice at the beams of peace. But do not 
harbor a thought that mine is the joy of fear. Logan never felt 
fear. He will not turn on his heel to save his life. Who 1s 
THERE TO MOURN FOR Locan? Nor one.’’—Lowell Citizen. 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Placing the little hats all in a row, 

Ready for church on the morrow, you know ; 
Washing wee faces and little black fists, 
Getting them ready and fit to be kissed ; 
Putting them into clean garments and white ; 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Spying out holes in the little worn hose, 

Laying by shoes that are worn through the toes, 
Looking o’er garments so faded and thin — 
Who but a mother knows where to begin? 
Changing a button to make it look right — 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Calling the little ones all ’round her chair, 
Hearing them lisp forth their soft evening prayer, 
Telling them stories of Jesus of old, 

Who loves to gather the lambs to His fold ; 
Watching, they listen with childish delight— 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Creeping so softly to take a last peep, 
After the little ones all are asleep ; 
Anxious to know if the children are warm, 
Tucking the blanket round each little form ; 
Kissing each little face, rosy and bright— 
That is what mothers are doing to-night. 


Kneeling down gently beside the white bed, 
Lowly and meekly she bows down her head, 
Praying as only a mother can pray, 

‘* God guide and keep them from going astray. ’’ 


Mrs. Samuel Colt makes out of her revolvers $800,000 a 
year. She supplies the New York markets liberally, as is 
proved by the frequent murders that are perpetrated with her 
pistol. It is almost time this Colt was tamed. 


There is a large and fertile space in every life, in which 
might be planted the oaks and fruit trees of enlightened princt- 


‘ple and virtuous habits, which, growing up, would yield to old 


age and enjoyment a glory and shade. 

Be not stingy of kind words and pleasing acts, for such are 
fragrant gifts whose perfume will gladden the heart and 
sweeten the life of all who hear or receive them. 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 
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HEAPING ON COALS. 


A man had been in the habit of stealing corn from his neigh- 
bor, who was a member of the Society of Friends. Every 
night he visited the corn store and filled his bag with the grain 
which the good old Friend's toil had placed there for preserva- 
tion. Every morning the old gentleman observed a diminution 
of his corn. This was very annoying, and must be stopped. 
But how? Many a one would have said, ‘‘ Take a gun, con- 
ceal yourself; take a gun, wait till he comes, and fire.’’ 
Others would have said, ‘* Catch the villain, and have him sent 


to jail.” 

But this pious Friend was not prepared to enter into any such 
gevere measures. He wanted to punish the offender, and at the 
same time bring about his reformation if possible; so he fixed 
asort of trap cluse to the hole through which the man would 
have to thrust his arm in getting the corn. 

The wicked neighbor proceeded on his unholy errand at the 
hour of midnight, with a bag in which to carry off his spoil. 
Unsuspectingly he put forth his hand to get the corn, but lo! 
he found himself unable to withdraw it. In vain he tugged 
and pulled, and alternately cried and swore ; his hand was fast, 
and every effort to release it only made it the more secure. 
After a time the tumult in his breast partially subsided ; he gave 
over his useless struggles, and began to Jook around him. All 
was silence and repose. Good men were generally sleeping 
comfortably in their beds, while he was compelled to keep a 
dreary, disyiaceful watch through the remainder of that long 
and tedious night, his hand in constant pain from the pressure 
of the clamp which held it, his tired limbs, compelled to 
sustain his weary body, would fain have sunk beneath him, 
and his weary eyes would fain have closed in s]}umber—but lo! 
there was no rest, no sleep forhim; there he must stand and 
watch the progress of the night, and at the same time he de- 
sired and dreaded the return of the morning. Morning came 
at last, and the person whom he had been attempting to rob 
looked out of his window, and found he had ‘‘ caught the 
man.”’ 

What was to be done? Some would say, ‘‘ Go out and give 
him a good beating, just as he stands, and then release him; 
that will cure him.’? But not so said this Friend; such a 
course would havesent the man away embittered, and perhaps 
meditating revenge. The good old man hurried on his clothes, 
and started at once to the relief and punishment of his prisoner. 

‘¢ Good-morning, friend,’’ said he, as he came within speak- 
ing distance. ‘* How dost thou do? ”’ 

The poor culprit made no answer, and burst into tears. 

‘*Q, fie!’ said the Friend as he proceeded to release him; 
‘© I’m sorry that thou hast got thy hand fast. Thou put it into 
the wrong place, or it would not have been so.”’ 

The man looked crestfallen, and, begging foigiveness, hastily 
turned to make his retreat. 

‘¢ Stay,’’ said his persecutor, for he was now becoming such 
to the offender, who could have received a blow with much 
better grace than the kind words that were falling from the 
lips of his injured neighbor — ‘‘ stay, friend, thy bag is not 

led. Thou needs corn, or thou wouldst not have taken so 
much pains to get it. Come, let us fill it."’ And the poor fel- 
low was obliged to stand and hold the bag while the good man 
filled it, interspersing the exercises with the most pleasant con- 
versation imaginable—all of which were like daggers in the 
heart of his chagrined and mortified victim. ‘The bag was 
filled, the string tied, and the sufferer hoped soon to be out of 
the presence of his tormentor; but again his purpose was 
thwarted. . 


‘¢ Stay, ’’ said the good old gentleman as the man was 
about to hurry off, having muttered once more his apologies 
and thanks—'‘ stay; Ruth has breakfast ready ere this; thou 
must not think of going without breakfast. Come, Ruth is 
calling. ”’ 

This was almost unendurable. This was ‘‘ heaping on coals”’ 
with a vengeance. In vain the mortified thief begged to be 
excused ; in vain he pleaded to be released from what would be 
to him a punishment ten times more severe than stripes and in- 
er his friend was inexorable, and he was obliged to 
yield. 


Breakfast over. ‘* Now,’’ said the old farmer as he helped 
his victim to shoulder the bag, ‘‘ if thou needs any more corn, 
come in the day-time and thou shalt have it.”’ 

With what shame and remorse did that guilty individual turn 
from the dwelling of the pious man! All, we presume, who 
have read this article will be ready to say that they suppose he 
never again troubled the Friend’s corn heap; no. I have sume- 
thing better to tell you—he at once repented, was reformed, and 
my informant tells me that he afterward heard him state, at an 
experience meeting, the substance of what I have related, and 
he attributed his conversion, under God's blessing, to the course 
the Friend had pureued to arrest him in his downward course.— 
Christian Advocate. 


THE MARCH WINDS. 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


Blow fiercely winds of March ! amid your howling, 
I hear the sighing of the summer breeze, 

And fancy brings to mind the blossom season 
When soft the zephyrs play amid the trees. 


First month of Spring art thou, oh stormy March! 
And thus we hail thee, tho’ the stormy blast 
Flies through the valleys, sweeps among the hills, 

And bends upon the deep the swaying mast. 


So do we hail, amid the sounds of battle, 
The prospect of a coming day of peace, 

When o’er the earth there shall no death-balls rattle, 
And strife and error shall together cease. 

_ And tho’, like blustering winds the promise come, 

And peace is conquered first on many a shore, 

Yet the glad anthem, of good-will succceds, 
And spears to ploughshares change forevermore. 


New Haven, Conn. 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


Anesteemed clergyman writes thus: 

Very recently a Jittle boy in my parish, only six yeais of 
age, was sent by his mother to fetch his father from a public 
house. 

He found his parent drinking with some other men. One of 
them invited the little fellow to take some beer. Firmly and 
at once the boy replied : 

‘¢ No, I can’t take that ; T aminthe Band of Hope.”’ 

The men looked at one another, but no one was found to re- 
peat the temptation. 

The man then said : 

‘¢ Well, if you won’t take the beer, here’s a penny for you 
to buy some bull’s eyes ’’—a kind of sugar confectionery. 

The boy took the penny, and said: - 

‘*] thank you ; but I had rather not buy bull’s eyes. I shall 
put it into the Penny Bank.”’ 

The men looked at one another, and forsome moments were 
entirely silent. At Jast one of them rose and gave utterance to 
his feelings in these words : 

‘* Well, I think the sooner we sign the pledge, and put our 
savings in the Penny Bank, the better.’’ 

The men immediately left the house. 

Such was the effect of the two speeches of a boy only six 
years old. How many old people have made much longer, but 
ya effective, speeches! ‘ A little child shall lead them! ’’— 

em. 


‘¢ In small things,’’ says Spurgeon, ‘‘lie the crucibles and 
the touchstones. Any hypocrite will come to Sabbath worship, 
but it is not every hypocrite that will attend prayer meetings, or 
read the Bible in secret, or speak privately of the things of God 
to the saints.” 


A GOOD FIGHT. 


It is a sad thing to see a man contending for a livelihood 
under disadvantages ; but to see a delicate woman, with help- 
less little ones at her back, fighting the giants of puverty and 
sorrow, is more affecting. It was a humble home; and passers- 
by knew not that within those four walls were displays of 
courage more admirable than that of Hannibal crossing the 
Alps, or in the pass of Thermopyle, or at Balaklava, where 
‘S into the jaws of death rode the six hundred.’? These 
heroes had the whole world to cheer them on; but there were 
none to applaud the struggle in that humble home. She 
fought for bread, for clothing, for fire, for shelter, with aching 
head, and weak side, and exhausted strength, through the long 
night, by the brook Jabbok. Could it be that none would give 
her help? Had God forgotten to be gracious? No! contend- 
ing soul the midnight air is full of wings coming to the rescue. 
She hears it now, in the sough of the night wind, in the rip- 
ple of the brook Jabbok—the promise made so long ago, ring- 
ing down the sky: ‘* Thy fatherless children, I will preserve 
them alive; and Jet thy widows trust in me.’ Some une said 
to a very poor woman: ‘* How is it that in such distress you 
keep cheerful 1’? She said: ‘‘I do it by what I call ‘ cross- 
prayers.’ When I had my rent to pay and nothing to pay it 
with, and bread to buy, and nothing to buy it with, 1 used to 
sit down andcry. But now I do not get discouraged. If Igo 
along the street, when I come toa corner of a strect, I say: 
‘The Lord help me.’ I then go on until I come to another 
crossing of the street, and againI say: ‘ The Lord help me.’ 
And so I utter a prayer at every crogsing ; and since | have got 
into the habit of saying these ‘ cross-prayers,’ | have been able 
to keep up my courage.’’— Talmadge. 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO THE CHIL- 
DREN IN AMERICA.—No 6. 


Dear Younc Frienps :—I am writing this letter to you on 
New Year’s Day. You will not see it, suppose, just yet, and 
when you do you will perhaps think me rather late in wishing 
you a very happy New Year; still ‘‘ better late than never,’’ so 
as I was, through illness, prevented writing to you last month, 
I send you my best wishes now. 
e~The way, dear children, to be happy is to be loving and affec- 
tionate to every one ; first of all to Gud, and also to one another. 
An unkind thought, an angry word, is enough to make us sad 
for a whole day, so as I want you to be glad at heart [ hope you 
will ‘‘ see that ye love one another.”’ 

Now what am I to tell you about to-day! I think you will 
like to hear of a little house near here called the ** Emigration 
House.’’ It is another of the links which bind America and 
Englandtogether. It is not a simple Jink though, but a chain 
made up of links ; not a golden, nor an iron, nor a silver, but a 
human chain. This house is kept by a good gentleman named 
Middlemore, and his plan is to take poor deserted little boys 
and give them a home fur some months, where they are cared 
for and taught, and then when he thinks them fit for it he takes 
them over the sea to Canada to gain their living there. Poor 
little fellows! They come to him dirty and wretched, poor 
children who have known hunger and thirst and cold, and have 
not known love and tender care. 

I made my first visit to this Home a day or two ago, and saw 
the fourteen little boys gathered round a long table having a 
lesson. They looked bright,eagerand happy. A good, moth- 
erly woman takes care of them, and Mr. Middlemore does all 
he can to make them happy. I went up stairs and saw the little 
beds, side by side, where the boys sleep, each having one to 
himself; and the wooden boxes where each lad keeps his 
clothes, and I heard that in April they are all coming over to 
you in America. I hope they will grow up good, useful men, 
and that you will be kind to them and make them happy with 
you. . 

Do you know an English face when you see one! If you do 
will you speak a gentle word to any litle lads who may come 
in your way, becaus*, perhaps, they feel rather sad in being so 
far away from their native land. For every true-hearted Eng- 
lish boy loves his country, just as I have no doubt you love 
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America. I think if ever ] have the opportunity of travelling 
about, I shal] choose first to cume to see all the great wonders 
of your beautiful country, your grand mountains and woods and 
falls ;—how glorious they must be! but that is not likely to be 


yet. 

This evening J am going again to the little Home to spend 
an huur with the lads when they have had their tea. I am go- 
ing to read and talk to them, and I shall tell them I have been 
writing to you to-day. 

Besides this Home for little boys Mr. Middlemore has another 
for girls, and they are to come out to you as well ; but I cannot 
tell you much about them yet, fur 1 have not been there. What 
a good thing it is for us that our poor peuple who cannot find 
work to do here, can come over to you and find plenty. You 
are like a big sister meee out her arms to the little ones and 
saying, ‘* Come to me and I will take care of you,’’ and just as 
a big sister is always happiest when she is kindest, so the 
kinder you are to our poor little ones who come to America, 
the happier you will be. Especially to the poor children be 
good and kind for Jesus loves them; ‘* Of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven,’’ and we read that their angels do always behold 
the face of our Father in Heaven. Be good to them for Jesus’ 
sake, and you will not lose your reward. 

Again wishing you a happy year, I remain your English 
friend, PHILIPPA. 


MARK THIS, EOYS! 


‘* Did you ever know a man who grew rich by fraud, continue 
successful through life, and leave a fortune at death?’ This 
was the question put to a gentleman who had been in business 
forty years. After reflecting a while, he replied, ‘* Not one ! 
I have seen many men become rich as if by magic, and win 
golden opinions, when some little thing led to an exposure of 
their fraud, and they have fallen into disgrace andruin. Arson, 
perjury, murder, and suicide, are common crimes with those 
who make haste to be rich, regardless of means.”’ 

Boys, stick a pin here! You will svon be men, and begin 
to act with those who make money. Write this goud man’s 
testimony in your minds, and with it put this good word of God : 
‘¢ He that hasteth to be rich hath an evil eye, and considereth 
not that poverty shall come upon him. ”’ 

Boys recollect this. : 


You who can drink one glass of wine and feel no craving for 
the second may, by your example, tempt another to his ruin ; 
some, alas! do more than this; they place the cup to their 
neighbor’s lips and then turn away unmindful of the misery 
they have wrought. 
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Tue ApostLe or Peacr.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
pustage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


“REASON VERSUS THE SWORD!” 
To the Editor of The Advocate of Peace ; 


Dear Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace labors for the past five years is a good supply of 
peace literature to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that will have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most profound. The tracts and 
pamphlets we have had have been good—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our documents have been smal]. But our 
subject is of sufficient magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but a moderate discuesion of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging signs is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. J am glad to add one more to the 
list. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have just issued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ‘‘ Reason and the Gospel against 
the Sword.’’ | have made arrangements to give away about two 
or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men of 
the country, for investigation and criticism. I shall be surprised 
if this volume does not make some stir in the literary world. 
But rather than give mv own opinion, I will beg to cal] atten- 
tion to the following expressions from competent judges, viz : 


Ricumonp, Inp., Nov. 14, 1871. 


‘* Having heard, read and examined a large portion of the 
manuscript, entitled “ Reason versus the Sword,’ [ desire to 
express my deliberate conviction that it is an unanswerable 
argument in favor of Peace, presenting it from the stand-point 
of Divine truth: and that it is written in an able, schularly 
and elegant manner. Now, at a time when the subject of 
Peace largely interests the minds of many, we think this pro- 
duction of Kev. J. M. Washburn would be extremely useful. 
We commend it to the careful reader and seeker after truth. 

; Very respectfully, 
R. KE. Haucuron, M. D.” 


‘‘T have examined portions of the above mentioned manu- 
script, and am well satisfied that it contains much valuable 
matter that ought to be given to the thinking public. I cheer- 
fully commend its publication.”’ 

J.J. Tuomas, Assoc. Ed. Country Gentleman, 
Union Springs, N.Y., 8th Mo. 1871. 


‘* With considerable care I have examined parts first and 
second of * Reason and the Sword,’ by Rev. J. M. Washburn. 
It is a bold, scholarly and exceedingly able presentation of the 
writer’s views on the subject—a subject now, more than ever 
before, demanding and receiving the attention of the people. 
Without endorsing every sentiment contained, or every position 
taken in the book, we desire to say that we regard the whole 
treatment of the subject as thorough, masterly and exhaustive. 
The book is the product of an earnest, penetrating, analytical, 
and at the same time reverent and devout mind. Itisa great 
work, a living and important subject, and is eminently worthy 
of publication.”’ Rev. 1. M. Hucues, A. M. 

Pastor 1st Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Ind. 


This work can be had of the Publishers, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for $2.00 per 
copy. Men who wish to be up with the times wil] do well to 
purchase and read every new work on this Jiving theme. 

WM. G. HUBBARD, 
CoLumsus, Onto. 


SpeciaL Notice.-—We regret to announce that in the great 
fire in our city the Lithograph stone from which our beautiful 
certificate of life membership is taken, was destroyed, conse- 
quently we shall not be able to furnish certificates until it can 
be reproduced which of course must require time. | 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE IN THE WEST. 


Having been appointed by the American Peace Society a 
General Agent for the Western Department, a place made va- 
cant by the resignation of Rev. Amasa Lord, of Chicago, I de- 
sire to say to the friends of the peace cause in the Western 
States that I have temporarily fixed the head-quarters of the 


Western Department at Manhattan, Kansas. 


; & | 
Sad, \N 


The impulse given to the peace cause by the great “‘ victory’’ 
at Geneva, together with the prospect of convening at an 
early day an International Peace Congress of eminent jurists, 
statesmen and philanthropists, is causing the East to come for- 
watd with alacrity to aid this greatest progressive movement of 
theage. Shall the West remain indifferent spectators ? 

Never was there befure sv auspicious a moment to strike an 
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effective blow for God and humanity, and whoever lends his 


Z 


aid in this glorious work shall be entitled, not only to the 
blessing pronounced upon the peacemakers. but to the admira- 
tion and gratitude of his fellow-men. 

Lecturers and ministers are wanted to preach and to teach 
the doctrines of peace, and with voice and pen enlighten the 
public mind, and unfold the nature and scope of the proposed 
movement; also there is urgent need of agents in every 
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State and County to circulate the books and other publications 
of the Society, extend the circulation of the Advocate of Peace. 
and obtain donations to carry forward the great enterprise. 
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All friends of the cause in the West are invited to correspond 
freely with us regarding the progress of the work, and the 
measures to be inaugurated for its promotion. 


Persons willing to enter the service of the Society can as- 
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certain the terms by addressing the undersigned to whom all 

We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. ‘They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhape a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase eamewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace aJl over the Continent. 

We respectfully request all who use envelopes and wish to 
do goud, to send to our office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cost to them 
for postage. 


money due the Society in the West, all unpaid subscriptions for 
the Advocate of Peace, and all donations designed for the So- 
ciety’s use should be directed, 
LEONARD H. PILLSBURY, 
General Western Agent American Peace Society, 
Manhattan, Kan. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSTON'S 
THEA STORE, 


88 Union Street, 
BOSTON. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of | 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they semit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 

rice 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. ©. Dun- 
am, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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SPECIAL . APPEAL OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY AND THE FIRE. 

Among the sufferers by the great fire that has desolated 
one of the richest portions of our city, is the American Peace 
Society We are grateful that the Wesleyan Building, where 
we were then located, and which was in great danger at one 
stage of the fire, was preserved. But the establishment of our 
printer, J. E. Farwell, Esq., in which were many of our stereo- 
ty pe plates, was consumed with all its contents. In several other 
ways our Society suffers severely, and by this great catastrophe 
has been deprived of funds to quite a large amount, which we 
expected to have received ere this, and which we are in pressing 
need of for the prosecution of the ordinary operations of the So- 
ciety; but this loss is especally grievous to us now, as we are 
greatly enlarging our work, and are engaged in efforts for conven- 
ing at an early day an Internationa] Peace Parliament or Con- 
gress, for the purpose of improving the golden opportunity fur- 
nished by the Geneva Arbitration, and other Providential circum- 
stances. In view of these facts the Executive Committee ear- 
nestly appeal to the friends of peace in all parts of the country, 
to rally for the help of the Society in this exigency. Let all 
whoare indebted for the Advocate promptly remit. Let all 
who have the ability to assist this Christian and philanthropie 


se 


this century, have also the disposition to help it forward. A 
failure for the Jack of pecuniary means uf the great work 
which we are now called upon to accomplish, would be most 
deplorable. Let all the friends of God and humanity weigh the 
especial claims of this cause at the present time, and make a 
prompt and generous response to this appeal. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

JAMES B. MILES, 
Corresponding Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a memoer of the American Peace Society 
for one year, $20.00 a Jife member, $50.00 a Jife director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one or 
more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches onthe Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and Jaymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to become 
such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 
received with the payment of al] arrearages. 


Tue Apostie of Peace.— Memoir of William Gadd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
pustage paid, on reception of the price. Address ftev. 'A.@i° 


eause, rightly considered second to no benevolent enterprise of} Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


A THANK OFFERING. 


‘ Office An). Peuce Society, No. 1 Somersct St.-, 


Boston, Oct. 10, 1872, 
Rev. ano Dear Sir: 


A peculiar exigency exists in the operations of the American Peace Society. The recent successtul termination of the 
Geneva Arbritration furnishes an opportune occasion for bringing the leading minds of all nations together in an INTERNATIONAL 
Concress. For this reason, spectal contributions are needed at this time, as well as extraordinary efforts to arouse the people, 
and especially Christians of all denominations, to the importance of energetic and definite action with a view of creating 
perpetual peace among the nations. 

The officers of this Society present an urgent appeal to Pastors to secure from their respective churches, an especial 
contribution, as a thank offering, for the grand victory of Peace at Geneva and to aid the Society in this Christ-like and philan- 
thropic work. 

We would also invite each Pastor to preach a discourse upon the inspiring subject of Peace on the day the contribution is 


to be taken. 
Z HOWARD MALCOM, President. 


ALPHEUS CROSBY, Chairman Ex. Com. 
DAVID PATTEN, T'reasurer. 
JAMES B. MILES, Cor. Secretary. 
Please notice the appended endorsement and commendation 
The undersigned, cordially approve of the great and beneficent work in which the American Peace Society is engaged, 
and especially the object of the proposed International Congress. 


SIDNEY PERHAM, Govermor of Muine. JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Governor of New York. 
JULIUS CONVERSE, Governor of Vermont. JOHN W. GEARY, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
SETH PADELFORD, Govermor of Rhode Island. E. F. NOYES, Governor of Ohio. 

ISRAEL WASHBURNE, JR., Ex-Gov. of Maine. Cc. C. CARPENTER, Governor of Towa. 

L. A. WILMOT, Governor of New Brunswick. P. H. CESLIE, Governor of Keitucky. 


HARRISON REED, Governor of Florida. 
THE CALL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


t 

The undersigned, believing that the peace and well-being of nations, the best institutions and enterprises of Christian 
civilization, including all the great interests of humanity, demand a permanent guarantee against the peril and even possibility 
of war, regard the present as a favorable opportunity for convening eminent publicists, jurists, statesmen and philanthropists 
of different countries in an INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, for the purpose of elaborating and commending to 
the governments and peoples of Christendom, an INrernaTioNaL Cope, and other measures, for substituting the arbitrament 
of reason and justice for the barbarous arbitrament of the sword. We do, therefore, unite in the call for such a Congress. 

The above has been signed by the following gentlemen, among others: 


Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., New Haven. Hon. G. Washington Warren, Pres. Bunker Hill Mt. As‘tion. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. Hon. John J. Fraser, Provincial Secretary, N. B. 
Emory Washburn, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. C. H. B. Fisher, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Baltimore, Md. T. H. Rand, Chief Superintendent Education, N. B. 
David Dudley Field, LL. D., New York. A. F. Randolf, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

Hon. Gerritt Smith, Peterboro’, New York. J. B. Morrow, Eaq., Halifax, N 8. 

Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. John 8. Maclean, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 

George H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia. D. Henry Starr, Esq., Halutax, N.S. © 

Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. M. H. Richey, Ex-Mayor, Halifax, N.S. 

Hon. F. R. Brunot, Chairman Indian Commission, Pittsburg, Pa. Geo. H. Starr, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 

Hon. Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Ct. . Jay Cooke, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Hon. Edward S. Tobey, Boston, Mass. John G. Whittier, Amesbury. Mass. 

Ainasa Walker, LI. D., No. Brookfield, Mass. Hon. Charles T. Russell, Cambridge, Mass 

George F. Gregory, Mayor of Fredericton, N. B. Samuel Willeta, New York. 

Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, New York. Joseph A. Dugdale, lowa. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men in the United States. 


‘‘The cause of Peace we repard as an eminently philanthropic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy 
of sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. Wethink it deserves, as it certainly needs, a large increase of funds. The, American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of: this cause in our own country, and whose management has deservedly secured very genera] appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the benevolent.”’ 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D.. LL. D., Ex-President Yale College. 
Hon. Charles Sumner, LL. D., Boston, Mass. EB. O. Haven, D. D., Rvanston, Hl. 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tufts’ College, Boston, Mass. Hon. David Turner, Crown Point, Ind. 

Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn. J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Il. 

Luke Hitchcock, D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, II. 

Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn John V. Farwell, Chicago, Ill. 

Gardiner Spring, D. D., New York. Hon. Wm. R. Marshall, Ex-Gov. of Minn. 

Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., “ = Hon. James Harlan, U. &.,Senator, Iowa. e 
Howard Malcom, D. D , LL. D., Philadelphia. Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Springfield, Ohio. Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College 


a 


‘ a Rev. Prof. Samuel Harriss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theological Seminary. 
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On Eanth Peace .... NATION SHALL NOT LIFT uP SworD AGAINST NATION, NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN WAR ANY MORE 


New Series. BOSTON, APRIL, 1873. Vou. IV. No. 4. 


A REVIEW OF THE SITUATION. two countries have none but common interests. America pro- 
duces the cotton, the grain, the meat, of which England has 
need ; England, the iron stuff, the fabrics, which she can manu- 
facture cheaper than America. Their exchanges are already 
gigantic ; they ought to double or even triple for the advantage 
of both. It is distressing to hear Americans of to-day speak of 
such a contingency as war; it was not so that their fathers used 
to talk ; those worthies felt a religious horror of war, and they 
knew that they owed to the world the example of a democracy 
equitable toward all. It must again be admitted that the Amer- 
icans have always proposed the solutions which are most con- 
formable to justice, and the most favorable to the sentiments of 
brotherhood among nations. ‘They have often proposed, and 
always accepted, an appeal for arbitration as the rule for the 
settlement of international difficulties, and at the congress of 
Paris they urged the recognition of the equitable principle of the 
immuity of private property in war, alike on land and sea, which 
England committed the blunder of rejecting .’’— Advertiser, 


The February number of the Fortnightly Review contains 
several papers of an attractive kind. ‘The leading article, by 
Emile de Laveleye, the well-known contributor to the Revue 
de Deux Mondes, is an exposition of ‘* The Causes of War in 
the Existing Furopean Situation.’? France, Germany, Russia, 
Poland, Austria, Turkey, Italy the Scandinavian powers, Eng- 
land and the United States are successively passed in review a8 
to the internal or externa] provocatives of war that may be dis- 
covered in their several circumstances. What he says of our 
own country, although expressed in very few paragraphs, shows 
that he treats his subject with remarkable justness of knowl- 
edge. He recognizes the fact that the genius of our institutions 
is averse to war. We quote a few passages from this portion 
of the paper : 


‘¢ The pacific spirit of Penn, the religious spirit of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the just and loftily humane spirit of Washington, com- 
municated to the whole nation a moral temper far above that of 
other people. From the beginning of human societies there is 
none to approach that which grew up in New England down to 
the time when Europe flooded it with the rising tide of its emi- 
grants. The moral force of the primitive nucleus must have 
been very powerful to be able tu prevail, as it still does, over the 
impure elements which it has had to assimilate. 

n the present day the American people is no longer so pacific 
as it once was, for various reasons. To begin with, the mixture 
with European emigration has lowered political morality. Next, 
the marvellous growth of the great republic inspires it with a 
pride which is perhaps intelligible, but which leads it to fail in 
the respect due to other nations, and somewhat to disregard 
their just susceptibilities. The founder of the State enunciated 
the principle that the Union ought not to meddle with the affairs 
of Europe. It has remained faithful to this programme up tothe 
present day; but from time to time there are signs of a readiness 
to forsake it, and reasons for thinking that in the future this 
may happen. 

Desire of territorial aggrandizement begins to operate. Cer- 
tain parties go for the annexation, by force of arms if need be, of 
Canada, of Mexico, of Central America and the Antilles. Still 
Congress has recently given proof of a sagacity that was hardly 
expected, and which no European nation would probably have 
displayed, by refusing to sanction the purchase of two islands in 
the Antilles, and by abstaining, in spite of the most violent 
provocations, from intervention in the civil war of Cuba. We 
have to hope that this spirit of moderation will last. The still 
unpeopled territory of the Union offers room for hundreds of 
millions of men, and if it succeeds in upholding its noble insti- 
tutions, its power of attraction will be strong enough to draw 
into it the whole American continent without the employment 
of force. A free government, a modern republic, ought not to 
make conquests. Even before accepting populations which 
should seek to be received into the confederation, it ought to 
examine whether they are worthy of it or whether they would 
not introduce into it an element of inferiority and disorder. 

The most threatening circumstance for the repose of the world, 
and the most to be regretted from the point of view of progress, 
is the inveterate hostility of the Americans to the English.— 
This hostility, keptup asit is by the press, by the school, by tra- 
ditions, by families, and envenomed at each instant by the agi- 
tations of the former, isa thing against nature, and whoever 
contributes to feed it commits acrime of lese-humanite. The 


Tue Turee New Roves or Internationa, Law.—The fol- 
lowing are the three new rules of International Law agreed upon 
by the late Joint High Commission at Washington, and taken 
as a basis by the arbitrators at Geneva appointed by that Com- 
mission. This agreement as to the rules are in themselves, 
and apart from the Geneva Arbitration,a most important advan- 
tage to humanity :— : 


‘SA neutral Government is bound— 


‘¢ First, To use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arm- 
ing, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which 
it has reasonable ground to believe is intended to cruise or to 
carry on war against a Power with which it is at peace; and 
also to use like diligence to prevent the departure from its juris- 
diction of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as above, 
such vessel having been specially adapted, in whole or in part, 
within such jurisdiction, to warlike use. 


‘¢ Secondly, Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make 
use of its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against 
the other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of 
military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. 

‘¢ Thirdly, To exercise due diligence in its own ports and 
waters, and, as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent 
any violation of the foregoing obligations and duties. ”’ 


The Parliament of England has just fixed the estimates of 
army expenses for the coming year, at £14,416,400: or 
seventy-two millions of dollars. 

Mr. Cardwell, the Secretary of State for war, gave the follow- 
ing statement as to British war forces. ‘‘ Regulars 125,000 ; 
Militia 129,000; Yeomanry 15,000; Volunteers 160,750; 
Reserves 35,000. Of those 416,838 are at home: the remain- 
der are in India and elsewhere. ”’ 

The wages of these soldiers are 25 cents a day ; his fuod and 
clothing being of course given him. 

If this tremendous expense for war, exists in time of peace, 
what must it be in war? The expenses of the huve British 
navy are not included in the above. 
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“DER SCHWERSTE GANG.” 


‘* My heart is heavy, and full of fear, 
As though some sorrow were drawing near. ”? 


Thus speaks the young wife with deep-drawn sighs 
The grandmother bows, and her little boy's eyes 


Turn on them both, as he gently siys, 
‘* My father comes not all these many long days. ”’ 


The grandmother comforts, though her heart is sore, 
‘* He soon will come now, the war is just o’er. ”’ 


In sorrow they sit anxious and sad, 
But the little boy plays again merry and glad. 


A soldier comes slowly along the road 
One sees that his heart bears a heavy load. 


Still slower his step as now he draws near, 
Did not duty compel, he were not here. 


His trembling hand is now on the door, 
It opens, and starting up to the floor, 


The young wife wildly towards him springs, 
While pale with anguish her hands she wrings. 


‘* For God’s sake, tell me! ’’ she cried ; ‘‘ speak, John, 
Where is my husband, you come alone? ”’ 


‘¢ Your husband has gone to his last, long rest, 
My hands his dead eyes lightly pressed. 


‘‘ Not alone heslecps ; of comrades brave 
A hundred lie with him in one grave ; 


‘* And the salvo of honor was so strong for the slain 
That thousands felt it through heart and brain. 


‘¢ For there where we laid our ranks of dead 
The thunder of battle rolled overhead. 


‘¢ His watch, his note-book, his last farewell 
Are here. This paper confirms my tale. 


‘¢ For love of the friend of whom now bereft, 
I bring them to you—they are all that is left. ”’ 


Did the angel of faith and trust draw near? 
For sobs and moaning one scarce could hear. 


In sorrow’s deepest, bitterest woe, 
Back on the heart will the tears fresh flow. 


The soldier turns from the home bereft, 
He crosses himself and the house he has left. 


Without fear had he stood before shell and ball, 
But this duty fulfilled was the hardest of all. 


—From the German of ‘‘ Fritz Hoffmann.” 


LETTER FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Makawao, Maur, Sandwich Islands, 


December 30, 1872. 
Editor Advocate of Peace: 


My Dear Brotuer,—The Hawaiian nation has recently 
been deprived of their reigning sovereign. On the 11th instant, 
Lot Kamehameha who ascended the throne as Kamehameha V. 
departed this life after a reign of nine years and tendays. His 
death occurred on his forty-aecond birthday. He was never 
married, nor did he though requested, name a successor to the 
throne. He is the third king who has deceased since my resi- 
dence on the islands which commenced iu March, 1828. 


As the throne is now left vacant, the cabinet council, in accord- 
ance with the constitutional provisions to meet such anexigency, 
immediately after the king’s death issued a proclamation conven- 
ing the Legislative Assembly on the 8th of January, 1873, whose 
duty it will be to choose asovereign from the native aliis or chiefs 
of the kingdom. I see in the government paper containing the 
official notice of the decease of the king, the remark that on the 
following Sabbath both at the morning and evening services at 
the various churches, sermons were preached suitable to the 
occasion. The people were wisely counselled to observe quiet 
and moderation during the trying period to elapse before the 
next sovereign shall be named by the proper authority. I am 
happy in the belief that the people generally, from one end of 
the islands to the other, will heed the advice thus given, and 
more than happy to add, that, since we heard of the king’s 
death, the God-fearing portion of our people have been inces- 
sant in prayer to Him who has the hearts of all men in His 
hands that He will incline the members of the Legislature to 
act in His fear and give the nation a sovereign after His own 
heart, selecting from the three or four candidates whose claims 
to the throne will be urged. 


We shall, I trust, in this exigency see how much the Ha- 
waiian nation is indebted to God for His word, and for the 
precious gospel of Christ. Formerly on the death of a high 
chief, especially of a king, there was not only loud wailing, but 
multitudes of the aged shaved their heads, burned their bodies 
with sharp sticks which they had set on fire, and knocked out 
their teeth. On the death of Kamehameha I. the grand-father 
of the king who now lies in state in his palace at Honolulu, 
waiting the day of burial, I repeat, on his death all law was 
suspended, all restraints, even the slight ones which heathenism 
imposes was taken away, so that it became virtue, so to speak, 
to commit crime. Those who plunged the deepest in the mire of 
pollution were regarded as showing the highest respect for 
their deceased chief. Theft, rapine and murder were let loose 
to spread far and wide as much havoc as possible. People of 
all ages and both sexes threw off all covering and all restraint, 
and a combination of discord and wailing, self-torture, robbery 
licentiousness and murder, formed the full ingredients of a tem 
porary hell. The late John Young, an Englishman in th 
employment of the Hawaiian chiefs, declared that during such 
a scene of outrage which followed the death of Kamehameha I. 
he guarded his wife with a loaded musket. This was in 1819, 
when the pioneers of the American mission were on their way 
to the islands to take possession of them for the Lord Jesus. 


In December, 1872, Lot Kamehameha V. departed this life, 
and how did things about his dying bed, and in his palace and 
ard, compare with things about his grand-father the great 
amehameha in 1819. I have not heard particularly how it 
was at the time of his death. Still I can tell nearly how things 
were conducted. There may have been some wailing in the 
king’s apartment, and about the yard. It is likely there was ; 
and I shall not be surprised to hear that a few old Hawaiian ladies 
tore their hair and beat their breasts. But on the whole, things 


.| I presume were conducted at the king’s death, and will be at his 


funeral, with much Christian propriety. My objection to the 
method of conducting the funerals of high chiefs, of late years, 
is founded on the extravagant expenditure in purchasing black 
broadcloth, and silks, and crapes to be worn at the funeral. A 
Christian simplicity is Jacking ; but other than this, chiefs here 
die like Christians not like heathen, as in the time of Kameha- 
meha I.; and have a quiet, Christian burial, not a tumultuous 
heathen one as had that somewhat extraordinary chieftain, the 
founder of the Kamehameha dynasty. From what I see and 
know (by having resided among the people and labored for 
their temporal and spiritual benefit during more than Sorty 
years,) of the influence of the gospel on chiefs and people, 

am prepared te predict a quiet and peaceable succession to the 
throne in accordance with the decision of the Hawaiian legis- 
Jature at their coming session. Had not the precious Bible 
been translated into the Hawaiian language, and the people 
taught to read it, and had not the glad tidings of a crucified 
but risen and exalted Saviour been proclaimed in their ears these 
more than fifty years, the two princes, candidates for the occu- 
pancy of the throne, being of nearly equal rank, would seek to 
shed each other’s blood, and to embroil the nation in a senseless 
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and ruinous war. As things now are I have very little fear 
that either of these young chiefs have any such intention or de- 
sire; and if they had, my confidence is strong that the people 
would refuse to follow these leaders in a war of succession. I 
hope that this feeble nation will show to more powerful ones 
the advantage of cherishing the spirit of peace. 

For many years my old friend, George C. Beckwith, sent me 
the Advocate of Peace. In a few instances I furnished articles 
for the periodical, and I ought to have done more for a cause 
which is near my heart. I now send you an item of intelligence 
in the death of the king of Hawaii. If spared, and my health 
continues as firm as itis at present, you may hear from me again, 
if you need and desire the aid of a laborer on Hawaii who 1s old 
enough to lay down the pen, but who desires to use it while the 
Saviour spares him. The Lord greatly bless you and the cause 
you advocate. So prays your brother in labor for Christ and 
His cause. J. S. Green. 


IS THE MILLENNIUM TO COME FIRST TO 
NORTHFIELD, VT.? 


BY REV. W. H. H. MURRAY. 


Many speculations have been indulged touching the locality 
of the Millennium in its first appearance on the earth. The 
writer of this article confesses that in common with many oth- 
ers he has shared this anxiety, and often bewildered himself 
with many reflections touching the matter. But at last the 
problem is so far solved as to relieve him of anxiety. He has 
uo doubts but that the reign of universal peace and blessedness 
will begin, if indeed it has not already begun, in the town of 
Northfield, Vt.; and the reasons of this belief he will now 
proceed to give in the form of a reminiscence. 

Not long since I found myself in the village of Northfield, a 
cosy out of the way spot, nestled down among the hills which 
girt it about on all sides. Now and then you find a place so 
walled in and protected that it suggests peace and rest and 
happy calm. Now Northfield suggests not inanition and lazi- 
ness, but a kind of benevolent, restful indolence, and this always 
seemed to me one of the conditions of the millennial state. 
Smart people, people that are forever rushing along like a rail 
car and spinning like a Japanese top; people that rise at five 
o'clock in the morning in winter, and before sunrise in summer, 
as if man was put into this world only to work and make a 
buzz saw of himself,—people that are forever in a hurry, and 
out of breath—what will such people find to do and worry about 
in the millennium? For everything will be finished up and in 
perfect shape then, with nothing to fret over and little to do 
save to take care of and enjoy one’s self. Oh, the blessedness of 
indolence, the sweet repose and quietude of work completed 
and tasks performed ! To wake and yet rise not but take a 
long fresh breath of conscious life, and then Japse gradually 
into forgetfulness again! To rise at last after the full measure 
of needed slumber is received, bathe leisurely and inhale in 
delicious slowness the dewy air! ‘To eat with slow and easy 
effort that the senses may interpret all the delicious flavors that 
lurk in meat and fruit! Ah me, this is life and blessedness of 
state indeed. 

Now Northfield suggests this celestia] pause and rest of all 
the faculties. Here, said I to myself, as I sat gazing out of my 
chamber window upon the mountains, along whose sides and 
top the atmosphere itself seemed to rest, here indeed is repose. 
Here is quiet, and surcease of anxious thought, emancipation 
from irksome duty and a chance to draw one’s breath in peace. 
So musing, and ministered unto by the restful genius of the 
spot, the hours passed until the shadows darkened, and night 
whose motion is noiseless, lent a still deeper charm to the 
quietude of the place. 

But an interruption came, the spell was broken and my peace 
intruded upon. A loud rapping at the door announced a visitor, 
and the inevitable Judge Blank appeared. Now I have never 
found atownin Vermont that hadn’t a judge. Maine is noted for 
its colonels, Vermont for its judges. Ihave met Judge Blank at 
thirty different places. If he was not at the depot when I 
arrived, I invariably found him at the hotel. They grow up 


there. Now of all the judges T have ever met this judge was 
the chief. I knew what his errand was when he entered the 
door; it was to inveigle me out of the room, and into some 
public gathering. This gathering was a religious sociable, an 
‘* annual sociable,”’ he assured me, “‘ of all the religious denomi- 
nations of the place.” 


‘*Of what?’ said I. He repeated the assertion. Amazed 
and incredulous, I assured him that I could not attend, but the 
Judge would take no refusal. He explained, he made addi- 
tional statements, he made it a matter of personal favor. His 
manner was so cordial, his spirit so kindly, and his importunity 
so courteous, I yielded and went. A minute’s walk brought 
us to the hall. The place was full of people; men, women 
and children ; the white headed and the golden; young men 
and maidens. But full as it was with people, it was fuller yet 
of the sweet noises of happiness. The buzz of merry conver- 
sation, the peal of hearty laughter, the prattle of children, and 
all the sweet tumult of joyous spirits were there. Tables there 
were also reaching from side to side of the hall, loaded down 
with food and fruit, and lighted up hereand there with odorous 
plants and brightly colored flowers. Through the jubilant 
throng the Judge piloted me. Never was there a sociable so 
social. Never faces happier; never fellowship more lovingly 
familiar than I beheld that night in that little hall. It was a 
family party, and such love and joys as sanctify the family 
group were there; no stiffness, no coldness, no embarrassing 
restraint, but free, unfettered utterance, born of unanimity and 
confidence. 


‘¢T thought,’’ sdid I to the Judge, as I looked around upon 
the joyous faces, ‘‘ that this was a meeting of the different 
denominations.”’ ; 

‘Ss Well, so it is,’’ he replied, and I will now introduce you 
to the several clergymen.”’ 


And there in very truth they were, happy as the happiest ; 
the Congregationalist pastor cracking jokes with the Baptist ; 
the curate of the Episcopal church hob-nobbing with his Metho- 
dist brother; the Universalist and Calvanist preachers with 
mouths stretched in hearty laughter. There they all were 
together, the lion and lamb lying down side by side in peace, 
literally. And then and there from the lips of the reverend 
curate, whose wit and courtesy I shajl not soon furget, I learned - 
the following facts. 


For some ten years, while other villages have been filled with 
rivalry betwen competing clergymen and contending churches, 
Northfield has lived in love and peace one with another: Once 
every year each of the churches organize a sociable and sends 
forth an invitation to the pastors and members of aj] the other 
churches to meet them in fraternity and happy fellowship. And 
they come, one and all, like childen thronging to their common 
home ; come to enjoy in each other’s company the good things 
of life, and in happy ways praise God for his goodness toward 
them. Of course in such a village and in such churches there 
can be no sectarian combats; no denunciations of a brother's 
piety, and breach of Christian courtesy. 


Late in the evening, blessing the good Judge, by whose 
kindness my eyes had been permitted to see this sweet fulfill- 
ment of the Gospel promise—‘‘ Peace on earth and good will 
to men,’’ I parted from my professional brethren and the good 
curate, who assured me that ‘‘ they didn’t propose to go home 
‘till morning,’’ and returned to my room, and seating myself in 
my chair mused long and ee over what I had seen. An 
unusual tenderness crept into my heart, and a gladness [ cannot 
describe pervaded my soul. I was a better man because of 
what I had beheld. The torch of faith and hope in man's pro- 
gress was kindled anew and burned with a purer and steadier 
flame. I felt that I, myself, might yet live to see the dawn of 
peace among men and stand above the grave in which was bur- 
ied the last sectarian feud. 

Go on, dear Northfield, in thy sweet work of love, nor cease 
to * cultivate the things that make for peace,’’ for in so doing 
thou shalt be an example unto many and cause the Millennial 
light to rest in vital warmth and brighter colors perpetually 
along your native hills. Reader, hasthe Millennium begun in 
Northfield, and if so, why might it not come to your parish !-~ 
Congregationalist, 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rome, Italy, Feb., 1873. 


t: My last communication to the Advocate closed with a brief 
account of the most interesting and important meeting held at 
Darlington, Englard. From England I hastened to Paris 
where my reception was most cordial, and the interest mani- 
fested in the mission upon whichI had been sent was exceed- 
ingly encouraging. ‘The distinguished representatives of our 
own country, in that metropolis, the Hon. E. B. Washburn, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Col. Hoffman, Secretary of Lega- 
tion, and Gen. J. Meredith Mead, Consul General, were very 
prompt in the expression of their sympathy with the move- 
ment, and afforded every facility in their power to secure its 
success. 

That eminent schdlar and philanthropist, Frederic Passy, 
Professor at the Sarbonne, received our proposition with great 
favor, and after the interval of only a few days very kindly 
convened quite a large number of prominent gentlemen for the 
purpose of giving me an opportunity to make known to them 
our plans and purposes. The interview was one of great in- 
terest, and the result of it is briefly stated in the following 
note received the day after the meeting from Prof, Passy. 


REPORT OF THE MEETING IN PARIS BY PROF. F. PASSY. 
(Translated from the French.]} 


For want of an officia] report, that the shortness of time pre- 
vents me from preparing before the departure of Rev. J. B. 
Miles, I consider it a pleasure and a duty to give him at least 
the summary abstract which follows of the meeting at which he 
did us the honor of being present. 

Rev. James B. Miles, Secretary and delegate of the Peace 
Society of America, has come to Europe in this quality in order 
to arrange with the persons designated by their zeal and com- 
petency, the means of preparing the basis of a code of nations 
on International Law destined to generalize and regulate the 
employment of arbitration so happily applied in the affair of 
the Alabama. 

After having been heard in England with great sympathy in 
several important meetings, Mr. Miles, before going into the 
other capitals of Fiurope, has stopped some days in Paris, and 
has put himself into communication with the Society of the 
friends of Peace in France, to which he had special recommen- 
dations. 

A meeting, extraordinary, was quickly organized, and he 
made yesterday, February 6th, in the rooms of the Society, the 
explanation of the mission with which he is charged, insisting 
energetically, on the disposition of the great American nation, 
in whose name the documents of which he is the bearer, author- 
ize him in some manner to speak. 

At this meeting, besides the members present of the Commit- 
tee of the Society, there were present a certain number of 
guests of distinction known from their sympathy in favor of the 
cause of peace. We remarked among others M. de Parein of 
the Institute, formerly President of the Council of State,and 
M. Marbeau, founder of the Infant Asylums. Several, such 
as M. Labourlaye, M. Labelouye, were detained in the National 
Assembly. M. Coquerel was indisposed and not able to be 
present. Mr. Washburn, the son, represented his father, the 
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Minister of the United States, and General Meredith Reed, 
Consul General of the same nation, attested by their presence 
the great interest that this great nation takes in the work of 
which Mr. Miles is one of the most noble workers. 

After the account given by the honorable visitor, and the ob- 
servations of some of the persons present, the meeting voted 
unanimously to the Rev. J. B. Miles and his assistants the 
warmest thanks, and begged him to be the interpreter of their 
sentiments to his compatriots. The Society, unanimously also, 
expressed the opinion that the great international movement in 
which the new world unites with the old, must preserve a char- 
acter non-official, and spring entirely from the action of enlight- 
ened opinion. 

It finally named a committee of five members to study the 
question, and render an account in due season. 


After leaving Paris the next place at which I tarried was 
Turin, Italy. The home of his Excellency, Count Sclopis, 
late Minister of State, and one of the most honored and emi- 
nent names in the whole kingdom of Italy. 


The readers of the Advocate need not be informed that his 
position as President of the Geneva Court of Arbitration 
has given him a world-wide celebrity, and the ability, wisdom 
and grace with which he discharged the duties of that most 
honorable and unique position, have won for him the gratitude 
of all the nations of the earth. We were especially desirious 
to submit our proposal to him, feeling that his judgment in re- 
gard to the main proposition for the Congress, and the mode of 
carrying it into execution should be of the greatest value. 
Going with letters of introduction from Prof. Passy and others, 
we were invited to an interview at his residence, and were re- 
ceived with great courtesy and kindness by himself and the 
Countess, his wife, a very accomplished and affable lady. 

His Excellency assured me the purpose of my mission was 
the subject in which more than any other he felt a lively in- 
terest. He promptly endorsed the general plan, and proposed 
to give me his endorsement in writing, as also, his views in re- 
gard to the course to be pursued. 

He conversed very freely in reference to the illustrious trans- 
action to which he contributed so essentially, and with which 
his connection was so honorable. 

I had the honor in the name of Judge Warren, President of 
the Bunker Hill Monument Association, to present to him a 
richly bound copy of the proceedings of that Association at its 
last annual meeting, containing the names of the early, and also 
of the honorary members of the Association, and together with 
other matters, Judge Warren’s annual address, in which he 
makes a happy and eloquent reference to the Geneva Arbitra- 
tion. 

He expressed much pleasure in the reception of the token 
of regard from America, and with the terms in which the 
Geneva Court, and its great work are spoken of. Upon see- 
ing the name Adams upon the roll of Honorary Members, he 
inquired if that was the family to which the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams belonged. On being answered in the affirma- 
tive he proceeded to speak in the warmest terms of that distin- 
guished gentleman. He gladly bore testimony to the pre- 
eminent ability and wisdom displayed by him in the discharge 
of his delicate and difficult duties as a member of the Court of 
Arbitration. 

Very grateful for the encouragement received from Count 
Sclopis, I procceded on my way tia Florence to this city, Rome, 
where the endeavor to carry into effect the ideas of the friends 
uf peace in America has been crowned with glorious success. 
It was the height of the season in the old classic seven-hilled 
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city when we arrived, and we found the city crowded with peo- 
ple from all quarters of the globe. 


We were favored with letters of introduction to several of 


the professors in the University, as well as members of the 
Parliament, and also to our excellent and efficient Minister 
Plenipotentiary, the Hon. George P. Marsh. Mr. Marsh has 
long been an earnest friend of arbitration, and has written much 
and ably in advocacy of arbitration as a substitute for war. 
He treated us with great kindness, and added his influential 
name to our cards of introduction, and expressed to us the 
warmest words of sympathy and wishes for our success. Thus 
endorsed, and accompanted by a friend, whose services were in- 
valuable, the Rev. Mr. Burchell, a clergyman of the English 
church in Rome, we waited upon the distinguished gentle- 
men whose cooperation in our great enterprise we desired. 

We cannot enter into details. Let it suffice for us to say our 
reception in all instances was exceedingly gratifying. The 
statement of the object of our mission was received with .the 
greatest delight. 

‘¢ There is no hope for Italy,’ said these gentlemen, ° as 
long as the present war system prevails among the European 
nations. We cannot bearthe enormous burden of our standing 
armies. We have full faith in the practicability of Arbitration, 


and we rejoice in an opportunity to join with the people of 


America and Great Britain in an endeavor to carry it into 
effect.” 

We received in writing an endorsement of our scheme, and 
an elaborate exposition of the method to be pursued for its 
practical realization from the most eminent men_ in Italy. 


Among them Comm. L. S. Mancini, formerly Minister of 


State, now member of Parliament, and Professor of Law in 
the University of Rome. Auvt. Cov. Augusto Pierantoni, 
Professor of Law Constitutional and International in the Uni- 
versity of Naples. Mons. Crispi, M. P., Mons. Levy the rep- 
resentative of the Jews, and a scholar and public man of great 
reputation and influence. 

I have given only a hasty and imperfect account of my re- 
ception in Italy, and yet [ trust that even from this hasty letter 
our readers may derive the assurance that the great, and noble, 
and most interesting country, Italy, is ready to cooperate with 
us in all wise and well-advised measures for the establishment 
of peace among the nations. . 

In view of our success in this nation we are constrained to say 
Glory to God in the highest. J. B. M. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS IN 
AMERICA.. 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 


It may not be too early to call the attention of the public mind 
to what may be regarded the most interesting assembly ever 
convened on this continent, and which will probably open its 
firet session about the middle of next October. The friends of 
aa both in America and Europe, have looked upon the 

igh Court of Arbitration at Geneva, and the precedent which 
the two foremost nations established before that tribunal, as a 
new departure in the history of governments and peoples—a 
departure from the old blood way and barbarism of brute force 
for the better road of justice, reason, humanity and human hap- 
piness. In this view, belief and hope, they are now proposing 
to convene a congress of the must eminent publicists, statesmen 
and philanthropists, to meet probably at New York, next, Fall, 
for the purpose of taking up the line of effurt begun at Wash- 
ington by the Joint High Commissioners, and of carrying it 
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through to a consummation that shall give to the world an inter- 
national code, elaborated by the best judicial authorities in 


Christendom, and which shall also provide for that permanent 
high court of nations which shall be to and for them all what 


our Supreme Court at Washington is to this great continental 


family of States. Rev. J.B. Miles, Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, is now visiting different countries in Europe, 


consulting with their most eminent jurists, publicists, and 
statesmen, with the view of securing their presence and active 


co-operation at such a congress, and the reception of the propo- 


sal has exceeded the best anticipations of those most directly 


interested in his mission. As] was to accompany him, and 


was only prevented from doing so by an injury received on a 
railroad journey early in December, his success is peculiarly 


gratifying to me, as showing that I was not needed to help him 


in the work he is so fully accomplishing alone. lameurea few 


passages from a letter just received from him, written at Venice, ° 
will interest many who believe that the settlement of the Alabama 
difficulty presents a golden opportunity which should be made 
the most of for the yood of mankind. 


After mature consultation with friends of the movement 
here, Mr. Miles was to propose to publicists and other eminent 
men abroad this peculiar feature of an International Congress 
in America, which should distinguish it from all the peace con- 
gresses held at Brussels, Paris, Frankfort and London twenty- 
five yearsago. That it should consist of two distinct bodies, 
meeting at different places, and for different objects ; that one 
of these should be a senate of publicists, consisting of thirty or 
forty of the first writers and authorities on International law, 
who should meet by themselves and elaborate an international 


code, clause by clause, bringing all their erudition to bear on this 


great work. ‘The other body should be a large popular assem- 
bly of philanthropists, economists, ministers, editors, etc., from 


diferent countries, who should meet, for perhaps a week, to 


present all the moral, religious, econonycal and humanitarian 
aspects of the gencral subject of peace. As this congress will 
be held in the same month as the Evangelical Alliance, many 
distinguished men from abroad connected with that assembly 
may be expected to be present at a meeting so congenial with 
the object of their visit to America. But the senate of publicists 
is to do the great practical work aimed at by the friends of 
peace, and it will be seen from Mr. Miles’ letter how favorably 
this part of the proposition has been received. He writes: 


‘© At Paris I had a very large and influential] meeting. The 
proposition for a senate of jurists was heartily indorsed, and the 
decision was unanimous that the governments could nut be ex- 
pected to take the initiative. In other words our American plan 
was entirely approved. ‘The meeting was attended by the most 
distinguished men in Paris, and our minister, Washburne, was 
represented by his son and secretary, and Gen. J. M. Read was 
also present. I am to have another and much larger meeting in 
Paris on my return. My reception was most cordial. * * 
At Turin I had a long and full conference with Count Sclopis 
President of the Court of Arbitration. He endorses our plan 
fully ; says the senate must be ungovernmental, and he is to 
give his views at length in writing. © ® At Rome! have 
had great success. I have conferred with the most eminent 
members of the Italian Parliament and writers upon international 
law. ‘They enter into the movement very enthusiastically. 
Mancini, the leading member of Parliament, Professor of Law 
in the University, etc., has given me his indorsement in writing 
as also others have done. They all say that the only hope of Italy 
is in the direction we are now moving ; they alsosay our American 
plan is the true one. Count Sclopis and Mancini will be members 
of the Senate, if we desire, and esteem ita greathonor. Italy is 
all right. Iam on my way to Vienna to confer with Mr. Jay 
and others; thence to Berlin, the Hague, Hrussels, etc.; and 
Jet me assure you, dear friend, the time is ripe for our glorious 
enterprise. Nothing stands in the way’ot making it the most 
benign and memorable movement of the age. Tell the Ameri- 
can people what glorious encouragement lam meeting with.”’ 


I could not comply with this closing injunction more effectu- 
ally than by asking admission for the foregoing extracts from 
Mr. Miles’ letter describing the reception of the subject of his 
mission to Europe. They do indeed afford a ‘‘ glorious en- 
couragement’’ for the,hope that here, in this young country of 
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our hope, Jove and pride, a structure of law, justice, equity, 
humanity and reason will be erected by the representatives of 
all nations, which shall be broad enough to give perpetual peace, 
harmony and safety to them all, and to protect forevermore the 
great commonwealth of mankind from the bloody and cruel 
barbarisms of war, which have so long wasted the fields and 
blighted the harvests of Christian civilization. EK. B. 


New-Baitain, Conn., Monday, March 17, 1873. 


BOOTLESS COMPETITION. 


For a hundred years, an ardent competition has been main- 
tained by the nations of Europe, each endeavoring to transcend 
the others in the destructiveness of implements of war. Great 
ingenuity has been displayed, and vast sums expended to make 
more effective muskets, bayonets, and balls. Cannon are now 
rifled and enlarged, and war ships have plated armor to resist 
them. This armor has grown thicker till further increase 
would sink any wooden structure. First the cannon was en- 
larged to carry a ball of 200 pounds, then of 400 hundred pounds, 
and now, at last, of 700 pounds. 

But so soon as one nation increased the destructiveness of its 
guns, or the security of its war ships, others came up to the 
same standard. Cannon are now made that can penetrate, at a 
thousand yards, any armed ship that can be made to float. 
Thus, after all that ingenuity and expense can do, the nations 
are on a level, just as when the smprovements began. 

The strife of guns against armor, and armor against guns, 
being thus * played out, ”’ there is all the more hope that com- 
mon sense, backed by necessity, will introduce a new way for 
nations to secure themselves ; and rulers must resort to the only 
way left untried, viz., international law. ‘That can make man- 
kind one family, and nations can settle disputes as citizens settle 
theirs. To this result we seem to be coming. Measures are 
even now in progress. <A ‘* World Congress’’ is about to meet 
and commence the formation of international law. The two 
strongest nations of the world have just avoided imminent war, 
by an amicable settlement of a case which presented as much 
occasion fur one as has ever existed. 

Let every editor, every preacher, every legislator, help on a 
movement which will put a stop to wholesale murder, and in- 
tolerable taxation ; to say nothing of cripples, widows, orphans, 
and poverty.—Natsonal Baptist. 


THE INDIANS’ FAITH. 


THEIR TRUST IN PRESIDENTS WASHINGTON AND GRANT—-HISTORI- 
CAL FACTS. 


The famous ‘* Six Nations, ’’ also called the ‘‘ League of the 
Iroguvis, ’’ were the firm allies of Great Britain, therefore they 
foughi against the Colonial Government in its effort to throw off 
the yoke of bondage to a foreign power. Deserting Indian 
allies has, with a few honorable exceptions, been the rule; 
therefore it is not strange that Great Britain, in its negotiations 
for peace with the United States, made no stipulation in favor 
of the Iroquois, but left them to the mercy of the nation 
against which they had been fighting. General Wash- 
ington, with his characteristic magnanimity, so tempered justice 
with mercy that he soon won the full confidence of these Indi- 
ans, as is beautifully depicted in the following extract from the 
‘* League of the Iroquois, ”? published by Lewis H. Morgan, of 
Rochester, in the year 1861 : 

‘s Among the modern beliefs engrafted upon the ancient faith 
there is one which is worthy of particular notice. It relates to 
Washington, whom the Iroquois called ‘ Ha-no-da-ga-ne-ars, ’ 
which signifies ‘ Town-Destroyer.’ According to their present 
belief, no white man ever reached the Indian Heaven. Not 
having been created hy the Great Spirit, no provision was 
made for him in their scheme of theology. He was excluded 
both from Heaven and from the place of punishment. But an 
exception was made in favor of Washington. Because of his 
justice and benevolence to the Indian, he stood pre-eminent 
above all other white men. When, by the peace of 1783, the 
Indians were abandoned by their English allies, and left to 
make their own terms with the Aimerican Government, the 
Iroquois were more exposed to severe measures than the other 


tribes in their alliance. At this critical moment Washington 
interfered in their behalf as the protector of Indian rights and 
the advocate of a policy towards them of the most enlightened 
justice and humanity. After his deatl he was mourned by the 
Iroquois as a benefactor of their race, and his memory was 
cherished with reverence and affection. A belief was spread 
abroad among them that the Great Spirit had received 
him into a celestial residence upon the Plains of Heaven, the 
only white man whose noble deeds had entitled him to this 
heavenly favor. Just by the entrance of Heaven is a walled 
enclosure, the ample grounds within which are laid out with 
avenues and shaded walks. Within is a spacious mansion, 
constructed inthe fashion of a fort. Evvery object in nature 
which could please a cultivated taste had been gathered in this 
blooming Eden to render it a delightful dwelling-place for the 
immortal Washington. The faithful Indian, as he enters 
Heaven, passes this enclosure, he sees and recognizes the illus- 
trious inmate as he walks to and froin quiet meditation ; but no 
word ever passes his lips. Dressed in his uniform, and in a 
state of perfect felicity, he is destined to remain through eter- 
nity in the solitary enjoyment of the celestial residence prepared 
for him by the Great Spirit”? 


‘* Surely the piety and the gratitude of the Iroquois have 
jointly reared a monument to Washington above the skies, 
which is more expressive in its praise than the proudest recitals 
on the obelisk, and more imperishable in its duration than the 
syenite, which holds up the record to the gaze of centuries. ’” 

President Grant is likely to regain the confidence of the Indi- 
ans, as it seems that God long since prepared him for this great 
work. When he was a young heutenant his spirit was deeply 
stirred at the outrageous wrongs inflicted on the Indians, and he 
then resolved thathe would strive to right those wrongs if raised 
toa position of influence. May it not be that he was brought ‘* to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?’’ Surely superhuman 
strength was needed to wrest five millions of dollars annually 
from those who claimed Indian appropriations as legitimate 

arty patronage, and who then prophesied defeat in the late 

residential campaign if the party was thus despoiled of its 
life’s blood! It was no sma!! achievement to resist the persua- 
sions and threats of certain Senators and Representatives and 
other party leaders. This was effectually done, and a body of 
counsellors on Indian affairs was selected from a class of men 
who have the confidence of the community, and want no office. 
As commander-in-chief he restrained the hot blood of some of 
his officers, and this was no easy task where there was a pop- 
ular cry to exterminate the Indian. ‘The last inaugural address 
of President Grant reveals the great underlying principles of 
his action. ‘* Our superiority of strength and advantages of 
civilization should make us lenient towards the Indian. The 
wrong inflicted upon him should be taken into account, and the 
balance placed to his credit. ’’ 


‘*The moral view of the question should be considered, and 
the question asked, cannot the Indian be made a useful and 
productive member of socicty by proper teaching and treat- 
ment??? * ® * “Tf the effort is made in good faith, we will 
stand better before the civilized nations of the earth and in our 
own consciences for having made it. ”’ 


The heart of the Indian as well as that of the white man re- 
sponds to these sentiments. Lost confidence is being restored, 
and the Indian now begins to believe that all white men are not 
liars. It was very touching to see a chief of the Lower Brule 
Sioux send to President Grant a large silver medal, much 
prized by him because given to his grandfather by President 
Jefferson, asking in exchange a medal of the ‘* Great Father ” 
who was the Jndian’s truest friend. A Sioux of another tribe, 
at the promptings of his own heart, also sent a Washington 
medal, that he might possess the image of the father who is 
making his red children hopeful for the future of their people. 

Spotted Tail, at his last interview with President Grant, 
said : ‘‘] hear that there is svon to be an election for President, 
and I do hope that the choice will fall on you, because you 
have been the friend of my people.’’ There is hope that our 
greatest national disgrace will be rolled off; but we must all 
remember that the valor of this leader can accomplish little un- 
less he has the active co-operation of the great army of the Re- 
public. The President has notified all the missionary associa- 
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tions of the land that without their help this Government cannot 
Christianize a heathen people: therefore the responsibility rests 
upon the Christian Church in a higher sense than ever before. 
The seeming hopelessness of converting, or even of civilizing 
the Indian, has thus far been a ready excuse with lukewarm 
Christians. It is true that migratory tribes of men cannot pro- 
gress much in civilization ; and even the descendants of Abraham 
degenerated during their wandering, and discontinued almost 
entirely the established rites of their religion. Another vain 
excuse for neglecting the Indian arose from a prevalent belief 
that he was doomed to perish, through the agency of the white 
man’s vices and diseases! Providentially, even these vain 
excuses can no longer be offered, as Indians are being settled 
on permanent reservations, where their government is placed 
in the hands of Christian people, and during tbe last four years 
Indian tribes thus favorably circumstanced have almost invari- 
ae increased in population. Indeed, the reliable author of 
‘* The League of the Iroquois, ’’ already referred to, testified 
that the remnants of the six nations began to increase as soon as 
they were settled on reservations, and engaged in herding and 
agriculture. If, under the present favorable circumstances, the 
missionary spirit of the Christian Church is not exerted in be- 
half of our home heathen, the plea for foreign missions will be 
weak indeed. Fortunately, churches everywhere are being 
stirred up to this long-neglected duty. It may be stated as an 
additional incitement, that the Lord Bishop of Rupert’s Land 
has just made an urgent appeal to the Bishop of Nebraska for 
an Indian missionary to aid in Christianizing the Sioux Indians 
who took refuge in Canada after the Minnesota massacre of 
1862. Some of the very Indians who were engaged in the 
massacre are now among the most consistent Christians in Ne- 
braska, and are honest, sober, industrious workmen—their ene- 
mies being their judges and bearing this testimony. Even 
Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, who had not seen them for ten 
years, was amazed at their progress in Christianity, and general 
intelligence, and industry, at his visit to Nebraska last au- 
tumn. Wma. Wetsu. 


PuinapeLpuia, March 7, 1873. 


EIGHT REASONS AGAINST WAR. 


BY H. M. MOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


While I cannot claim a theory on the subject of war which 
may be entirely unobjectionable even to my own mind, yet I 
must plant myself on the peace side of the question for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


Ist. I see nothing in the precepts of the New Testament 
which either directly or indirectly sanctions war in theory, 
sentiment, spirit or practice. 


2d. There is nothing that I can find in the lives of Christ, 
the apostles, or the Christians living in their day, which gives 
it countenance. 


3d. Many precepts are most positively against the use of 
carnal weapons, and many more against a warlike spirit: in 
fact, the whole tenor of the New Testament is against its spirit 
and practice. 


4th. If war could be used harmlessly and with benefit to 
our race at all, it certainly would have been used in the diffu- 
sion of Christianity ; and it seems to me that the apostles would 
either have made use of it themselves for the extension of the 
blessings of Christianity, as Mahomet did in the spread of his 
tenents, or arranged for their followers to have done so; but 
they have done neither. 


5th. For the first three centuries the Christians were en- 
tirely disconnected with war, and suffered death rather than 
engage in it. In fact, their non-belligerent attitude was so 
positive that it provoked the most violent persecutions. 


6th. War is the greatenemy to civilization, destroying its 
works of art, science and morals, and protracting indefinitely 
its infancy or destroying it altogether. 


7th. It greatly impedes the missionary operations of the 


modern church, presenting to the savage mind the most palpable 
of all contradictions—Christian nations the most warlike of all 
nations ! 

8th. It is the most immoral of all immoralities, becoming at 
once the occasion and cause of every species of crimes, even 
the most revolting. 


TO REV. J. B. MILES. 


ON HIS MISSION FOR THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, IN 
BEHALF OF AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


Servant of God! Thou hast gone forth 
With willing feet and hopeful heart, 
And hasted o’er the main, 
Bidding adieu to loved and kindred ones, 
Deeming it but small sacrifice 
Tf thou canst but fulfil 
Thy mighty mission ! 


- Our hearts go with thee, and we pray 
The God of peace and love attend thy 
Footsteps, and safe return thee 

Fraught with triumphant blessing, 

Bringing the incense of union and good will 
From the far, foreign shore toward which 

We look with eager stretch of thought 

For the blest issues thine errand 

Seeks to accomplish. 


So, bidding thee ‘*God speed,”? 
We breathe the farewell word 
Till we shall welcome thee again 
Unto thy native shore. 


H. E. H. 


Muttum 1m Parvo.—The development and organization of 
military forces was the main cause of the Franco-German war, 
and there can be no doubt that the bellicose passion has re- 
ceived an impulse from the great successes on the one side, and 
the great disasters on the other. The love of glory has be- 
come, alas! too national in Germany—the desire for revenge 
rages fiercely in too many a French breast. Nor will the an- 
tecedents of the President give us much encouragement; his 
history of the Consulate and the Empire shows too plainly how 
much he has been ebloui by the glare of conquest, and how far 
he has ministered to the military furor of the people. If the 
mighty influences which have fanned the warlike flames could 
be directed towards a general disarmament, or to a diminution 
of armed forces proportioned to the present scale, what an im- 
mense economy of money, what a beneficent transfer of wasted 
strength to useful production, what a security for the future 
peace of the world! And this would be the most appropriate 
answer to those who tell us how little we have studied or rather 
how little we have obeyed the commands of the Great Pacific 
Teacher whom we profess to recognize as our Lawgiver and 
Lord, and this the best evidence of: our obedience to His com- 
mands.—Sir John Bowring. 


Spurgeon says, ‘‘ George Fox has left usa great legacy, 
namely, his festzmony against the abomination of war. When I 
first read his life I could think of nothing but Christ's Sermon 
on the Mount. It seemed to me that he had been reading that 
so often that he himself was the incarnation of it; for his 
teaching is just a repetition of the Master’s teaching there—just 
an expansion and explanation of the primary principles of 
Christianity. When I hear of a man who is in the profession 
of arms being converted, I rejoice; but when It hear of a con- 
verted man taking up the profession of arms, Imourn. If there 
be anything clear in Scripture, it does seem to me that it is for 
a Christian to have nothing to do with carnal weapons. May 
the day come when war shall be regarded as the most atrocious 
of all crimes, and when, for a Christian man, either directly or 
indirectly, to take part in it, shall be considered as an abjuring 
of his principles. The day may be far distant, but it shall 
come, when men shall learn war no more. A right view of the 
true character of war may hasten that happy era.’’ 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


The successful issue of the Washington treaty by means of 


the Geneva arbitration seems to have excited a more hopeful 
interest in the settlement of international controversies, without 
an appeal to war. Certain members of the English Parliament 
are prepared to bring in a measure for the establishment of a 
Court of Arbitration, to which international disputes may be 
referred. 

We are not sanguine of the success of the proposed measure, 


even if it should secure the adhesion of the leading powers of 


the civilized world, and yet we should rejoice to see it brought 
forward in the English Parliament orthe French Assembly. It 
would indicate progress. It would make more conspicuous and 
familiar the possibility of evading war. It would throw a 
larger discredit on the sudden and passionate appeal to arms 
which has so often disgraced our moiern civilization. It is not 
probable that any court which might be constituted would 
arrest the aggressive policy of Russia, placed as she is to-day, 
when all her prestige is staked on persevering adherence to 
that aggressive policy, which may yet bring her into collision 
with England in Central Asia; but for all this it might not be 
useless, and if properly constituted and conducted, its own pre- 
cedents would ere long invest it with a moral power that would 
go far to uphold a just cause, even though weak in arms. 

We are not sure that the time is ripe or the world ready for 
it, neither can we doubt that we are nearing the period when it 
must be introduced and command the respect and confidence of 
civilized nations. If our own example with that of England in 
the Washington treaty and the Geneva arbitration, shall con- 
duce to the desired result, it will be a matter of congratulation, 
not only to us but tothe whole civilized world.—.V. Y. Evan- 
gelist. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Heart’s Devicut.—The history of an invalid child, de- 
prived of the power of locomotion, yet possessing a meek and 
quiet spirit, who by her life and constant cheerfulness, was the 
means of inclining many young hearts to trust in Jesus and do 
good as opportunity offered. 

Our Forest Home.—A book containing an interesting and 
instructive lesson for the young. 

Marion Rosensaum. The history of a Jewish family— 
their conversion to the gospel of Jesus—happy lives and deaths. 
An interesting story showing the power of the gospel to make 
wise unto salvation. 

Tue Ciry or Nocross. An allegorical work written of the 
manner of Pilgrims Progress. 

Jessie's Work, or Faithfulness in Little Things. 
for girls. 

Apventurss or Kner, the Chinese girl. 

The above are from Henry Hoyt, the veteran publisher, who 
survives flood and flame, and will furnish Sunday School litera- 
ture for the million. 

Littte Susiz.—By Mrs. H. N. Green Butts, Hopedale 
Mass. A deeply interesting and pathetic story, growing out 
of our late civil war, written in the author’s best style, making 
Clarence Almy the hero and Susie Clinton the heroine. This 
book will do good, and may be had at twenty cents each by 
addressing the author, as above. 


A story 


What sunshine is to flowers, smiles are to humanity. They 
are but trifles, to be sure; but scattered along life’s pathway, 
the good they do is inconceivable. 
kind word has been known to reclaim a poor outcast, and change 
the whole career of a human life. Of all life's blessings, none 
are cheaper or more easily dispensed than smiles. Let us not, 
then, be too chary of them, but scatter them freely as we go ; 
for life is too short to be frowned away. 


co-operation of women in the study and culture of Peace. 
the risk of wearying those who may be tired of hearing of this 
in a cursory manner, 1 ask leave to make one more statement 
from these columns in the same connection. 


as possible. 


est freedom in the mode of observance. 
ing to our plan, should come together ina hall, church, or 


‘They should hear a sermon, an oration, an essay, an ode. 


should sing hymns and offer prayers if they chose. 
theme of all or any of these should still be how to bring God’s 


various places. 


A smile accompanied by a 


MOTHER’S DAY. 


I have spoken sometimes, in these columns, of my work 
done or attempted in England, last Summer, to promote the 
At 


The easiest and pleasantest method of initiating anything like 
a general concert and action among women to the end named 


above, seemed to me and my friends, the appointing of a cer- 


tain day to be observed by them in as many places and countries 
Mother’s Day would not be an inappropriate name 
We desired to leave to individuals the great- 
The women, accord- 


fur this occasion. 


parlor, as should best suit their numbers and inclinations. 
They 
But the 


peaceon earth. A record of the proceedings in each place 


should be made and preserved, and a copy of this should be 
sent to a central committee, charged with the publication and 
circulation of an appropriate report. 


Let me now say, that a number of the friends of peace pro- 
pose tu observe the second day of June, 1873, in the manner 
and for the purpose above mentioned. Existing associations of 
women, whether formed for literary, religious, or refurmatory 
objects, are hereby requested and invited to take part in the ar- 
rangements necessary to secure suitable and useful meetings in 
Special committees should be formed tor this 
work, in which correspondence will play an important part. 
The occasion may be made as public or as private as 
those interested may desire. From a gathering of friends 


in a drawing-room to a public meeting in a hall or church, any 
sin sere contribution to the proceedings proper for the day will 


be gratefully received. Iam quite sure that the friends of the 
Woman’s Peace Movement in Fingland, will unite with us in 
our celebration, and 1 hope to extend it to the continent of 
Europe, if not further. 


It would be very desirable that women should themselves fur- 
nish no inconsiderable part of the literary matter to be presented 
at the meetings here contemplated. This they are at present 
amply able to do. The most eminent literary women and ar- 
tists of the country, should be appealed to under this new pres- 
sure. But, should these refuse their aid, let not those of 
smaller culture withhold their gifts. Norshould the aid of noble 
men be wanting. These always spring up, like fresh flowers, 
around the steps of pure and good women. We must have 
music too, heart-music which shall indicate that true muisc of 
the future in which all social] discords shall be mentioned only 
to be solved, and in whose measures the whole company of 
God’s dear children shall join. And with our woven garlande 
we must bring our human flowers, those tender and beauteous 
blossoms which should ripen not into ashes and bitterness, but 
into angelic fruit. 


Let me say in conclusion that much of the power and many 
of the opportunities of women are wasted because what they 
can do seems to them so small when compared with the great 
operations which men are able to institute and to carry out. 
But let them remember that these extensive movements are 
made up of small and petty details, without which the great 
undertaking would remain a dream, with only chaos to wait 
upon it. We women are accustomed to working in detail, but 
not to large and generous combination among ourselves, Let 
us emulate, not only the industry, but also the harmony of the 
ant, the bee, and the coral insect, and our efforts, insignificant 
in isolation, may build up institutions and sentiments which 
shall bless and protect the whole human race.—JuLia Warp 
Howe, in the Woman's Journal. 


Man judges of the inward disposition by the outward acts : 
God judges of the outward acts by the inward disposition. 
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THE LIFE CLOCK, 


There is a little mystic clock, 
No human eye hath seen, 
That beateth on, and beateth on, 
From morning until e’en. 


And when the soul is wrapped in sleep, 
And heareth not a sound, 

Tt ticks and ticks the livelong night, 
And never runneth down. 


O wondrous is that work of art 
Which knells the parting hour! 

‘But art ne’er formed, nor mind conceived, 
The life clock’s magic power. 


Nor set in gold, nor decked with gems, 
By wealth and pride possessed ; 
But rich or poor, or high or low, 
Each bears it in his breast. 


When life’s deep stream, ’mid beds of flowers, 
All still and softly glides, 

Like the wavelet’s step, with a gentle beat, 
It warns of passing tides. 


When threatening darkness gathers o’er, 
And hope’s bright visions flee, 

Like the sullen stroke of the muffled oar, 
It beateth heavily. 


When passion nerves the warrior’s arm 
For deeds of hate and wrong, 

Though heeded not the fearful sound, 
The knell is deep and strong. 


Such is the clock that measures life, 
Of flesh and spirit blended ; 

And thus ‘twill run within the breast 
Till that strange life is ended. 


—Episcopal Methodist. 


- 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO THE CHIL- 
DREN OF AMERICA.—No. 7. 


Dear Youne Frienps :—In my letter of this month I should 
like to write to you about courage. It is a great thing to he 
courageous, and [ expect there is not a lad amongst you who 
would not blush to be called a coward. Now, I think those 
who belong to the Peace Society should be especially courageous 
people; first, because they require courage, manfully to bear 
the scoffs and jeers of those who say they are ‘‘ afraid of war,”’ 
‘¢dare not fight a battle.’’ and such like spiteful things; and 
secondly, because they ought in themselves to give no cause for 
such remarks. Courage, too, is wanted for other things beside 
fighting ; it is needed to save lives as well as to destroy thein. 
I will tell you the true story of a little Scotch boy who was a 
real heru. In Scotland there is a small town called Wick ; 
the great business of the place is herring-fishing, the men earn- 
ing their living at it and the boys being brought up to rollow 
the trade of their fathers. Now it happened that rather more 
than a year ago a lad thirteen years of age, named Sutherland, 
went out fishing in company with six other boys and they were 
in their little boat not far from the shore, when something in the 
water catching their attention they crowded to one side to look 
over, the boat capsized and they were all thrown into the sea. 
In this case many would think only of themselves and eagerly 
secure their own safety ; but our little hero was not so selfish. 
He directly caught hold of his nearest companion and holding 
him fast, swam with him to the shore. They and another boy 
were now safe, but to their horror, the four others, unable to 
swim were struggling in the water. Sutherland stayed not a 
moment, but dashing into the sea went back to the boys and 
seizing another swam again to the shore. And now the brave 
boy started again and saved another; but there were still two 
more and Sutherland was tired, so tired he could hardly spread 
out his arms and legs to swim, but yet he went and the sixth 
boy was saved. Now one more remained but Sutherland’s 
strength was spent and it seemed like facing death to start 
again. He, a brave child of thirteen, had saved the lives of 
four others and now must he try for the fifth? Yes, the coura- 
geous boy would rather die than neglect his friend. Again he 
began to swim, but the effort was too great, his strength was 
all gone, he could no longer stretch out his arms ; and his life- 
less body sank in the water, and lay on its sandy bed. 

- ae I will tell you another story about courage of a different 
ind. 


Hadley Vicars was a gay young officer in the army, sur- 
rounded by all the light and thoughtless; he was a bright, 
merry fellow, much beloved by his comrades, but he was not a 
Christian. He and his friends made fun of religion and religious 

eople, and for a man to speak a word for Jesus, would be to 
bag down ridicule upon himself. Hadley Vicars however 
had not lung been in the army when God taught him about 
Himself, about His great love fur sinners, and for him, yes, 
even for him, who had cared nothing for God. 

Hadley Vicars was now a Christian and he must confess 
Christ, for whosoever is ashamed to confess Christ before men 
of him will He be ashamed before His Fatherin Heaven. It is 
a hard thing to subject oneself to the scoffings of all one's com- 
panions, but Vicars was no coward. He placed his Bible one 
morning upon the table and laid the colors of his regimeut on 
the open page. He thought his friends would be calling and 
so they did; at first they laughed and would not believe that 
their comrade had become a Christian, but he confessed the 
truth, and bearing all the jeers of the worldly, Hadley Vicars 
from that day to the day of his death acknowledged Jesus 
Christ to be his Lord and Master. I can tell you this, dear 
boys and girls, it took more courage to lay that open Bible on 
the table than to go out to the fiercest battle. 

And now, children, I want you to seek fur true courage, for 
such courage as should cause you to try to save the life of an- 
other at the risk of yuur own; but still more for that moral 
courage that shall enable you never to be ashamed of Jesus 
Christ. ‘To God alone you must look for this, to Him * who 
giveth power to the faint, and to them that have no might in- 
creaseth strength.’’ ‘* Be of good courage and He shall 
strengthen thine heart.’* Iam your English friend, 

PHILIPPA. 


GOOD LIFE, 


He liveth long who liveth well— 
All else is life but flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of best things truly done each day. 


Then fill each hour with what will last 
Buy up the moments as they go: 
The life above when this is past 
Is the ripe fruit of the life below. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure : 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright: 

Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest-home of light. 


Sweer Speakers.—During the late war a man out West, 
[and one up North, and one out East, and one down South,] in 
a small gathering of friends, was urging upon their minds the 
importance of enlisting. ‘Go, my brave friends, ’’ said he; 
‘ fight for your country—die for it, if it be necessary, for it is 
sweet to die for your native land.”’ ‘* But, ” said one, “if it 
is sweet to die for one's country, why don’t you go?’’ This 
was a poser, and fur a moment disconcerted him ; but rallying, 
he declared that he, as an individual, ‘‘ waa not fond of sweet 
things. ”’ 

Another war would doubtless bring its quota of these sweet 
speakers to the front—of the stand. 


‘‘ War,’ says Luther, “is one of the greatest plagues that 
can afflict humanity ; it destroys religion, it destroys states, it 
destroys families. Any scourge is preferable to it. Famine 
and pestilence become as nothing in comparison with it."’ 
Again, ‘‘cannon and fire-arms are cruel and damnable ma- 
chines.’” When he heard that Zuingle was appealing to arms 
in defence of the reformed doctrine, he was deeply grieved, and 
said, ‘* Christians fight not with sword and arquebus, but 
with sufferings and the cross.”’ There is testimony in one of 
Sir Thomas More’s works to the fact that, in the general esti- 
mation of their opponents, the doctrines of the Reformers were, 
and, as it were, must be, the doctrines of peace. 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 


DEWDROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. NO. 11. 
(IN SHORT WORDS—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.) 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


THE RAILROAD-BRIDGE MAN WITH THE TWO 
CRIES IN HIS EARS. 


In my last dewdrop I told you of the old dame in her hut by 
the railroad, and how she paid for free rides on the cars. You 
saw how kind acts paid in their own kind to rich as well as 
poor men. 

T will now tell you of a pour man who was set to tend a 
draw-bridge that crossed a wide, deep stream for a railroad 
track. Small shipsand crafts with sails passed down this stream 
to the sea. When they came to the bridge this man was to 
move it round as you would a gate, and let them go through on 
their way. Well, one day one of them had just gone through 
when the railroad train came on to the stream at full speed. The 
scream of the steam-horse was loud and sharp in hisears. He 
had moved the bridge half way back to its place when he heard 
such a cry as steam could not make. It was the cry of his boy 
of four years whom he had let play on the bank of the stream. 
He had gone too near. His feet slipped, and he fell out of sight 
in it. Could a man have two cries in his ears at once to pierce 
his soul like these? His boy was at death's door, and he could 
shut that door if he would leave his post. It may be this was 
all the child he had, and a few more breaths in the dee 
stream and it would die. Think of that! He thought of it; 
O, how he thought of it in one breath of time! He thought 
of it with all a man’s heart could hold of Jove fur his child, but 
he had to think of lives as dear as his buy's was to him. There 
were scores of such lives close to the door of death, and in 
that quick death they would plunge if he left his post to save 
his own child. ° 

The brave, true man stood true to his post with the two cries 
in his ears, and deep down in his heart. He brought back the 
bridge to its place. The train crossed it safe like a bird on its 
wing. Not one on board knew what his life had cost the poor 
man. There were scores in those swift cars who had dear 
young boys at home, and home they went to take them in their 
arms, and dance them on their knees. Bright-eyed. ones they 
were in such nice clothes as the poor man's dead boy in the 
stream could not wear. 

The brave and true bridge man went down to it with all the joy 
and life gone out of his heart. He saw that face so dear to him lie 
pale and dead in the slime, and those bright curls that once 
touched his own gray hair with the tint of gold as he held him 
to his breast now blent with the coarse marsh weeds. He 
raised him out of the bed of the stream, and pressed the cold 
form to his breast. He would have been glad to give to him 
his own life to see him live once more, but he could not do it. 
The spark had been put out in the stream while the brave, true 
man stood to his post to save scores of lives as dear to their 
homes as the one he had lost was to his own. 

They did not and could not know how near they were to 
death, or what their lives had cost him. They flew past at such 
speed that they could not have seen the dead child in the stream 
though they had known that it lay there to save them. They 
did not and could not thank the poor man for what he had done. 
In their bright, glad homes they did not and could not know 
how the light of his was put out for their sakes. 

So the poor man bore back to his small house his dead boy. 
It was as hard for him to lay that form in the grave as if he 
had owned half the railroad which he had watched at such cust. 
But He who could not, or would not save his own life, though 
Ife had power to save a world, He knew what the poor man 
did, and why he did it, and what it cost him to save scores of 
lives which, all in one sum, might be worth more to the world 
than the one he gave up to snatch them from death. 

These are acts which are good for boys and girls, for young 
and old, rich and poor, to read, to think of, and to love. No 
tales of war can show such acts as these; none so brave, true 
and good; none so void of se/f, so free from the love of praise 
and fame; none that God holds as pearls of such worth in the 
lives of men. 
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AFRICANER, THE PEACE-MAKER. 


Africaner was the chief of a tribe of Huttentots, and the 
terror of the country in which he lived. He attacked the vil- 
lages, burned the farm-houses, and carried away the eattle. 
He was a skilful soldier and very strong. He attacked a mis- 
sionary station, and burned the chapel. He was called ‘‘ the 
wild lion of the desert.’’? But he Rear the gospel preached. 
The Holy Spirit changed his heart. He laid aside his weapons 
of war, and me a pious, useful, and peaceful man. After 
this he met Berend, aa old chief. They had not seen one 
another for twenty-four years, and then they had met as ene- 
mies. Then they fought for five days with great loss of life. 
Now they met as believers in Christ; the gospel had turned 
their enmity into love. ‘They asked forgiveness from each 
other for former injuries, knelt together in prayer, and then 
united in praise to Gud. Africaner was now known as ‘‘ the 
peace-maker.’? He heard of two parties of Hottentots 
who were ready for battle. He hastened to the spot, and im- 
plored them to put away their spears, and to live in peace. 
‘* What,’ said he, ‘‘ have I now for all the battles I have 
fought, and all the cattle I havetaken, but shame and remorse.”’ 


COMPENSATION. 


BY J. A. FROUDE. 


One day an Antelope was lying with her fawn at the foot of 
the flowering Mimosa. The weather was intensely sultry, and 
a Dove, who had sought shelter froin the heat among the leaves, 
was cooing above her head. 

‘* Happy bird! *’ said the Antelope. ‘* Happy bird! to whom 
the air is given fur an inheritance, and whose flight is swifter 
than the wind. At your will you alight upon the ground; at 
your will you sweep into the sky, acid run races with the driv- 
ing clouds ; while I, poor I, am bound prisoner on this miserable 
earth, and wear out my miserable life crawling to and fro upon 
its surface. ’’ 

Then the Dove answered, ‘‘ It is sweet‘ to sail along the sky, 
to fly from land to Jand, and coo among the valleys ; but, An- 
telope, when I have sat above amidst the branches and watched 
oat little one close its tiny lips upon your breast, and feed its 

ife upon yours, I have felt that I could strip off my wings, lay 
down my plumage, and remain all my life upon the ground only 
once to know the blessedness of such enjoyment. 

The breeze sighed among the boughs of the Mimosa, and a 
voice @ame trembling out of the rustling leaves: ‘‘ If the An- 
telope mourns her destiny, what should the Mimosa do? The 
Antelope is the swiftest among animals. It rises in the morn- 


ing; the ground flies under its feet, in the evening it is a hun- 
dred miles away. The Mimosa is feeding its old age on the 
same soil which quickened its seed-cell into activity. The 
seasons roll by me, and leave me in the old place. ‘The winds 
sway among my branches as if they longed to bear me away 
with them, but they pass on and leave me behind. The wild 
birds come and go. ‘The flocks move by me in the evening on 
their way to the pleasant waters. I can never move. My 
stadle must be my grave.”’ 

Then from below, at the root of the tree, came a vuice which 
neither bird nor antelope nor tree had ever heard, as a Rock 
Crystal from its prison in the limestone fullowed on the words 
of the Mimosa. 

** Are ye all unhappy?’ it said. ‘‘If ye are, then what am 
It Ye all have life. You! O Mimosa, you! whose fair 
flowers year by year come again to you, ever young, and fresh, 
and beautiful—you who can drink the rain with those leaves, 
who can wanton with the summer breeze, and open your breast 
to give a home to the wild birds, look at me and be ashamed. 
I only am truly wretched. ”’ 

‘‘ Alas!’ said the Mimosa, ‘* we have life, it is true, which 
you have not. We have also what you have not, its shadow— 
death. My beautiful children which year by year I bring into 
being, expand in their loveliness only to die. Where they are 
gone, I too shall soon follow, while you will flash in the light. 
of the last sun which rises upon the earth. ”’ 


THE FIRE THAT OLD NICK BUILT. 


Here is a capital imitation of the style of ‘* The House that 
Jack Built, ’? worthy to become a household favorite : 

War—This is the fire that Old Nick built. 

Standing armies—This is the fuel that feeds the fire that Old 
Nick built. : 

Military schools—This is the ax that cuts the wood that feeds 
the fire that Old Nick built. 

Love of Glory—This is the stone that grinds the ax that cuts 
the wood that feeds the fire that Old Nick built. 

Public opinion—This is the sledge with its face of stee] that 
Latters the stone that grinds the ax that cuts the wood that 
feeds the fire that Old Nick built. | 

Peace Convention—This is one of the blows we quietly deal 
to fashion the sledge with its face of steel that batters the stone 
that grinds the ax that cuts the wood that feeds the fire that Old 
Nick built. 

Peace Suciety—This is the smith that works with a will to 
give force to the blows that we quietly deal to fashion the 
sledge with its face of steel that batters the stone that grinds 
the ax that cuts the wood that feeds the fire that Old Nick 
built. ho 

Eternal Truth—This is the spirit so gentle and still that 
nerves the smith to work with a will to give force to the blows 
that we quietly deal to fashion the sledge with its face of steel 
that batters the stone that grinds the ax that cuts the wood that 
feeds the fire that Old Nick built. 


Tuer Heroic Moraer.—We see a household brought up well. 
A mother who took alone the burden of life when her husband 
laid it down, without much property, out of her penury, by her 
planning and industry, night and day, by her wilfulness of love, 

y her fidelity, brings up her children ; and life has six men, a 
of whom are Jike pillars in the temple of God. And oh! de net 
read to me of the campaigns of Cesar; tell me nuthing about 
Napoleon’s wonderful exploits; I tell you that, as Gud and the 
ahgels look down upon the silent history of that woman’s ad- 
ministration, and upon those men-building-processes which 
went on in her heart and mind through a score of years, noth- 
ing exterior, no outward development of kingdoms, no empire- 
building, can compare with what she has done. Notbing can 
compare in beauty, and wonder, and admirableness, and divinity 
itself, to the silent work in obscure dwellings of faithful women 
bringing up their children to honor and virtue and piety. I tell 
you, the inside is larger than the outside. The loom is more 
than the fabric. The thinker is more than the thought. The 
builder is more than the building.—H. W. Beccher. 
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“WHERE IS MY BOY?” 


BY MARY D. BALFOUR. 


Thus ask’d the mother, o’er her buried child,— 

Tell me, Oh God,—I ask,—in accents mild,— 

Where is the one, I fondly call’d my child,— 
Where is my boy? 


Free from all suffring,—hear the Father say ,— 

Where dwells no night, but one eternal day,— 

In my ‘sweet home,’—your little one doth stay.— 
I have your boy. 


A seraph,—mid the bright angelic band,— 
Crown on his forehead,—harp within his hand,— 
Here in this happy,—far off happy Jand,— 

Here is your boy. 


Do not distrust me ; calm your ev'ry fear,— 

Fach setting sun but brings the moment near,— 

W hen from the portals,—thou the call shalt hear,— 
To meet your boy. 


Walk then in faith: my grace is thine each day,— 

Till thou at last, from earth art call?d away,— 

Never in anguish, or in doubt again to say,— 
Where is my hoy ? 


But through the ages,—as they rell along,— 

Give God the glory,—and make Christ yoursong,— 

W ho conquer’d death, and sin, and every wrong ,— 
And kept your boy. 


END OF FOUR GREAT CONQUERORS. 


The four conquerors most conspicuous in the world’s history, 
are Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, and Napoleon Bonaparte. 
What was their end? 

Alexander, after climbing the dizzy heights of his ambition, 
his temples bound with chaplets dipped in the blood of millions, 
looked down upon a conquered world, and wept that there were 
no other worlds for him to conquer, set a city on fire, and died 
in a drunken revelry and debauch. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment and consternation 
of Rome, passed the Alps, and put all her armies to flight, 
stripped ‘‘ three bushels of gold rings from the fingers of her 
slaughtered knights,’’ and made her very foundations quake, 
fled from his own country, hated by those who once exultingly 
united his name with that of their God, calling him Hani-Aal, 
and died at last by poison administered by his own hand, un- 
i and adhoaored. 

wsar, after conquering eight hundred cities, dyeing his gar- 
ments in the blood of millions of his foes, and pursuing to death 
the only rival he ever had on earth, was miserably assassinated 
by those whom he considered his nearest friends, and in the very 
place which it had been his greatest ambition to reach. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, whose mandates kings and popes 
obeyed, after spreading every where the terror of his name—after 
deluging Europe with blood, and clothing its nations in sack- 
cloth, closed his days in banishment, on a lonely island, literally 
exiled from the world. 

What comments on the evanescence of human greatness, 
especially the greatness won by the sword! These men all 
stood for a time on the very pinnacle of what the world calls 

reatness, and each in turn made the earth tremble by their 

ead or their bare word; yet they severally died a miserable 
death—one by intoxication, or by poison mingled with his wine; 
another, by his own hand, a suicide ; a third, murdered by his 
friends; and the last, a lonely exile! How wretched the end 
of such greatness ! 


The Episcopaian, commenting on the folly of a war estab- 
lishment, remarks: ‘‘ How many millions of waste of material 
and money, now consumed in the manufacture of war material 
and in the support of standing armies would be saved! What 
a multituile of idle officers and soldiers would be liberated to 
increase the wealth of the country !’? 


OF PEACE. 


TO THE “OLD AND YOUNG.” 


With this number of the good Angel of Peace we issue twelve 
thousand copies and wil] not conccal our joy at its success and 
the favor with which it is universally received. The Angel 
goes to all parts of our country, to Europe, to the Sandwich 
Islands and to Africa, and we trust ere long will visit every 
continent and island of the sea. Some one has proposed ‘‘ an 
Angel of Peace in every household on the globe ’’—a beautful 
idea! One friend of our blessed cause has paid for one thou- 
sand copies per month for 1873-4—twenty-four thousand for 
free distribution. Blessed are the peacemakers. 

Now we design to make the Angel a pure gem, and to send 
it out at cost, and can with confidence invite the aid of all who 
love ‘‘ the things that make for peace ’’ in extending the flight 
of the Angel singing ‘‘ On earth peace and good will to men ’’— 
‘‘Nations shall learn war no more.’’ This caa be done, first 
by getting up clubs in every neighborhood, secondly by sending 
for copies for gratuitous distribution, and thirdly by sending us 
the means of scattering our paper in fields uncultivated, sowing 
the gentle seeds of truth and peace, trusting the Lord of the 
harvest for the increase. Friends of peace help! D. 


Harp anp Birrer Worps. We all speak and write too 
many hard and bitter words. We try to break, not to mend 
the bruised reed. While we strive to be strong in faith, let us 
not despise the faith of the weakest ; for there wil] come a day 
to all of us when, in the giving way of the powers of nature 
and the pouring in of the great water-floods, we may grasp at 
something which may hold up and carry us over. And then, 
not how much we have searched out and know, not how much 
we have disputed and prevailed, will help us, but how much we 
have lived on Christ and imbibed his spirit.—Dean Alford. 


A Kick ror a Hit. ‘‘ When I was a little girl,’’ says a 
lady, ‘* I was looking out of a window into my father’s farm- 
yard, where stood many oxen, cows and horses waiting for a 
drink. The morning: was very cold; the animals stood meek 
aud quiet, till one of the cows wanted to move and tried to turn 
round. In trying to do this she hit the one next to her. In 
five minutes the late peaceful congregation of animals was in 
great turmoil, furiously kicking and butting each other. My 
mother laughed, and said, ‘See what comes of kicking 
when you are hit; just so have I seen one cross word set a 
whole family by the ears.’ ”’ 
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Avion, Oct. 4th, 1872. 
To whom it may concern: 

This may certify not only my faith in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American Peace Society as practicable, expedient 
and imperative, but alse in the thorough good sense and ability 
of its accredited agent, Miss Jane E. Weeden. 

Ata union meeting of all the churches of this village, held 
at the Presbyterian church, afew weeks since, she was listened 
to by a large and deeply interested audience. Ignoring all mere 


sentimentalism, and dealing in facts alone, her address through- 
out was replete with instruction. Believing as J] do: that no 
community can afford to have her pass through unheard, 1 most 
earnestly bespeak for her the pulpits and rostrums of this State. 
W.H. Perrine, 
Prof. Hist. and Belles-lettres, Allion College. 


‘‘REASON VERSUS THE SWORD!” 
To the Editor of The Advocate of Peace : 


Dear Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace labors for the past five years is a good supply of 
peace literature to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that will have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most profound. The tracts and 
pamphlets we have had have been good—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our documents have been small. But: our 
subject is of sufficient magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but a moderate discussion of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging sizns is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. Tam glad to add one more to the 
list. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have just issued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ** Reason and the Gospel against 
the Sword."’ I have made arrangements to give away about two 
or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men of 
the country, for investigation and criticism. I shall be surprised 
if this volume does not make sume stir in the literary world. 
But rather than give my own opinion, I will beg to call atten- 
tion to the following expressions from competent judges, viz: 


Ricumonp, Inp., Nov. 14, 1871. 


‘* Having heard, read and examined a large portion of the 
manuscript, entitled ‘ Reason versus the Sword,’ I desire to 
express my deliberate conviction that it is an unanswerable 
argument in favor of Peace, presenting it from the stand-point 
of Divine truth: and that it is written in un able, scholarly 
and clegant manner. Now, at a time when the subject of 
Peace largely interests the minds of many, we think this pro- 
duction of Kev. J. M. Washburn would be extremely useful. 
We commend it to the careful reader and seeker after truth. 

Very respectfully, 
R. EK. Haucuton, M. D.”* 


‘¢T have examined portions of the above mentioned manu- 
script, and am well satisfied that it contains much valuable 
matter that ought to be given to the thinking public. 1 cheer- 
fully commend its publication.” 

J.J. Tuomas, Assoc. Ed. Country Gentleman, 
Union Springs, N.Y., 8th Mo. 1871. 


‘With considerable care | have examined parts first and 
second of * Reason and the Sword,’ by Rev. J. M. Washburn. 
It is a bold, scholarly and exceedingly able presentation of the 
writers views on the subject—a subject now, more than ever 
betore, demanding and receiving the attention of the people. 
Without endorsing every sentiment contained, or every position 
taken in the book, we desire to say that we regard the whole 
treatment of the subject as thorough, masterly and exhaustive. 
The book is the product of an earnest, penetrating, analytical, 
and at the same time reverent and devout inind. Itisa preat 
work, a living and important subject, and is eminently worthy 
of publication.”’ Rev. 1. M. Hucues, A. M. 

Pastor 1st Presbyterian Chinch, Richmond. Ind. 


This work can be had of the Publishers. G. P. Putuam’s 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for S2.00 por 
copy. Men who wish to he up with the times will do well to 
purchase and read every new work on this living theme, 

WM. G. HUBBARD, 
CoLtumsus, Onto. 


Special Notice.-—We regret to announce that am the creat. 
fire in our city the Lithograph stone trom which our beautiful 
certificate of life membership is taken. wae cvetrored, conse- 
quently we shall not be able to furnish certificates until it can, 
be reproduced whichef course inust require /7me. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF ‘PEACE IN THE WEST. 


Having been appointed by the American Peace Society 2 
General Agent for the Western Department, a place made va- 
cant by the resignation of Rev. Amasa Lord, of Chicago, I ¢e- 
sire to say to the friends of the peace cause in the Western 
States that I have temporarily fixed the head-quarters of the 
Western Department at Manhattan, Kansas. : 

The impulse given to the peace cause by the great ‘‘ victory “ 
at Geneva, together with the prospect of convening at an 
early day an International Peace Congress of eminent jurists, 
statesmen and philanthropists, is causing the East to come for- 
ward with alacrity to aid this greatest progressive movement of 
theage. Shall the West remain indifferent spectators ! 

Never was there before su auspicious a moment to strike an 
effective blow for God and humanity, and whoever lends his 
aid in this glorious work shall be entitled, not only to the 
blessing pronounced upon the peacemakers. but to the admira- 
tion and gratitude of his fellow-men. 

Lecturers and ministers are wanted to preach and to teach 
the doctrines of peace, and with voice and pen enlighten the 
public mind, and unfold the nature and scope of the propased 
movement; also there is urgent need of agents in every 
State and County to circulate the books and other publications 
of the Society, extend the circulation of the Advocate of Peace. 
and obtain donations to carry forward the great enterprise. 

All friends of the cause in the West are invited to correspond 
freely with us regarding the progress of the work, and the 


measures to be inaugurated for its promotion. 
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Persons willing to enter the service of the Society can as- 


certain the terms by addressing the undersigned to whom all 

We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are not only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
‘age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and | 

$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respectfully request all who use envelopes and wish to 
do good, to send to our office in Boston for. these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cost to them 
for postage. 


money due the Society in the West, all unpaid subscriptions for 
the Advocate of Peace, and all donations designed for the So- 
ciety’s use should be directed, 
LEONARD H. PILLSBURY 
General Western Agent American Peace Society, 
Manhattan, Kan. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSTON'S _ 
TEA STORE, 


88 Union Street, 
BOSTON. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. this century, have also the disposition to help it forward. A 


Published the first of every month by the American Pence Society. 
SOCIETY'S OFFICE, 
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Terms, $1.00 a year in advance; to ministers, 75 cents. 
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SPECIAL APPEAL OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY AND THE FIRE. 

Among the sufferers by the great fire that has desolated 
one of the richest portions of our city, is the American Peace 
Society We are grateful that the Wesleyan Building, where 
we were then located, and which was in great danger at one 
stage of the fire, was preserved. But the establishment of our 
printer, J. E. Farwell, Esq., in which were many of our sterev- 
type plates, was consumed with all its contents. In several other 
ways our Society suffers severely, and by this great catastrophe 
has been deprived of funds to quite a large amount, which we 
expected to have received ere this, and which we are in pressing 
need of for the prosecution of the ordinary operations of the So- 
ciety ; but this loss is especially grievous to us now, as we are 
greatly enlarging our work, and are engaged in efforts fur conven- 
ing at an early day an International Peace Parliament or Cun- 
gress. for the purpose of improving the golden opportunity fur- 
nished by the Geneva Arbitration, and other Providential circum- 
stances. In view of these facts the Executive Committee ear- 
nestly appeal to the friends of peace in all parts of the country, 
to rally for the help of the Society in this exigency. [Let all 
who are indebted fur the Advocate promptly remit. Let all 
who have the ability to assist this Christian and philanthropic 


failure for the lack of pecuniary means uf the great work 
which we are now called upon to accomplish, would be most 
deplorable. Let all the friends of God and humanity weigh the 
especial claims of this cause at the present time, and make a 
prompt and generous response to this appeal. 
In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
JAMES B. MILES, 
Corresponding Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society 
for one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the ful] amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is tu be paid at one or 
more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches onthe Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and: Jaymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to become 
such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 
received with the payment of all arrearages. 


Tue ApostLe oF Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday schvol in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
pustage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 


cause, rightly considered second to no benevelent enterprise of’ Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


A THANK OFFERING. 


Office Am. Peace Society, No. 1 Somerset St., 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1872, 
Rev. and Dear Sir; 

A peculiar exigency exists in the operations of the American Peace Society. The recent successful termination of the 
Geneva Arbritration furnishes an opportune occasion for bringing the leading minds of all nations together in an INTERNATIONAL 
Concress. For this reason, special contributions are needed at this time, as well as extraordinary efforts to arouse the people, 
and especially Christians of all denominations, to the importance of energetic and definite action with a view of creating 
perpetual peace among the nations. 

The officers of this Socicty present an urgent appeal to Pastors to secure from their respective churches, an especial 
contribution, as a thank offering, fur the grand victory of Peace at Geneva and to aid the Society in this Christ-like and philan- 
thropic work. 

We would also invite each Pastor to preach a discourse upon the inspiring subject of Peace on the day the contribution is 


to be taken. 
HOWARD MALCOM, President. 


ALPHEUS CROSBY, Chairman Ex. Com. 
DAVID PATTEN, Treasurer. 
ve 08 JAMES B. MILES, Cor. Secretary. 
Please notice the appended endorsement and commendation. 
The undersigned, cordially approve of the great and beneficent work in which the American Peace Society is engaged, 
and especially the object of the proposed International Congress. 


SIDNEY PERHAM, Govemor of Maine, JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Governor of New York. 
JULIUS CONVERSE, Govemor of Vermont. JOHN W. GEARY, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
SETH PADELFORD, Governor of Rhode Island. E. F. NOYES, Governor of Ohio. 

ISRAEL WASHBURNE, JR., Ex-Gov. of Maine. C. C. CARPENTER, Governor of towa. 

L. A. WILMOT, Governor of New Brunswick. P. H. LESLIF, Governor of Kentucky. 


HARRISON REED, Governor of Florida. 
THE CALL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The undersigned, believing that the peace and well-being of nations, the best institutions and enterprises of Christian 
eivilization, including all the great interesis of humanity, demand a permanent guarantee against the peril and even possibility 
of war, regard the present as a favorable opportunity for convening eminent publicists, jurists, statesmen and philanthropists 
of different countriee in an INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, for the purpose of elaborating and commending to — 
the governments and peoples of Christendom, an InterNaTioNAL Cope, and other measures, for substituting the arbitrament 
of reason and justice for the barbarous arbitrament of the sword. We do, therefore, unite in the call for such a Congress. 

The above has been signed by the following gentlemen, among others: 


Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., New Haven. Hon. G. Washington Warren, Pres. Bunker Hill Mt. As‘tion. 
Mark Hookins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. Hon. John J. Fraser, Provincial Secretary, N. B. 

; Emory Washburn, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. C. H. B. Fisher, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 

' Hon, Reverdy Johnson, Baltimore, Md. T. H. Rand, Chief Superintendent Education, N. B. 

David Dudley Field, LL. D., New York. A. F. Randolf, Eaq., Fredericton, N. B. 
Hon. Gerritt Smith, Peterboro’, New York. J. B. Morrow, Erg., Halifax, N S. 
Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. . * John 8. Maclean, Esq., Halifax, N.8. 
George H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia. D. Henry Starr, Esq., Halifax, N. S. 
Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. M. H. Richey, Ex-Mayor, Halifax, N. 8. 
Hon. F. R. Brunot, Chairman Indian Commission, Pittsburg, Pa. Geo. H. Starr. Esq., Halifnx, N.S. 

‘  * Hon. Elihu Barritt, New Britain, Ct. Jay Cooke, Esq., Philadelphia. 
Hon. Edward S. Tobey, Boston, Mass. John G. Whittier, Amesbury, Mass. 
Amasa Walker, LI. D., No. Brookfield, Mass. Hon. Charles T. Russell, Cambridge, Mass. 
George F. Gregory, Mayor of Fredericton, N. B. Samuel Willets, New York. 
Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, New York. Joseph A. Dugdale, Iowa. 


Rev Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men in the United States. 


‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthropic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worth 
of sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
. sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the benevolent.’ 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., Ex-President Yale College. 
Hon. Charles Sumner, LL. D., Boston, Mass. E. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, Ill. 
A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tufis’ College, Boston, Mass. Hon. David Turner, Crown Point, Ind. 
Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn. J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Il. 
Luke Hitchcock, D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, II. 
Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn. John V. Farwell, Chicago, Ill. 
Gardiner Spring, D. D., New York. Hon. Wm. R. Marshall, Ex-Gov. of Minn. 
Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., “ = Hon. James Harlan, U. 8. Senator, lowa. 
Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 
_ Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Springfield, Ohio. Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 


Rev. Prof. Samuel Harriss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theological Seminary. 
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NOT TOO FAST. 


Tue Modces, or Captain Jack’s squad of them, have been do- 
ing badly, infamously ; and nothing can excuse their murder of 
General Canby and Dr. Thomas, with the morta] wounding of Mr. 
Meacham. Itis natural that the whole nation should be aroused 
by it, and excited to demand vengeance upon the perpetrators, 
or rather to demand that justice be done in the case, and 
that the majesty of law be made conspicuous in the eyes of 
those wild men. Surely everything that can be done toward 
this, should be done, and be done at once, at whatever cost and 
sacrifice. ‘The murderers should be ferreted out, legally tried, 
and when legally convicted, should be executed without mercy. 
Possibly even swifter retribution will have more effect upon the 
savage mind; of which the proper authorities must judge. 

But there is great danger Jest, in the exasperation of the mo- 
ment, the nation should forget itself, and go beyond what would 
be just and right in the way ofretribution. That these bad In- 
dians have committed this outraze—almost as bad as what is 
going on nearly every day in the purlieus of New York city—is 
no reason for the ‘tabandunment of the peace policy,’ the ‘‘turn- 
ing over of a new leaf,”’ and *‘the extermination of every sav- 
age,’’—which mild and Christian suggestions one already hears 
on every side. 

Let us havea care. And now isthe time to haveit. We 
keep insisting that we are so far a Christian nation that it would 
be quite superfluous to say so in the Constitution; if we are a 
Christian nation, and if we believe in the God of nations and of 
justice, and hold ourselves bound to respect His will in our 
treatment of men—red and black, as well as white—it becomes 
us, before all things else, to se susr toward our inferiors. 
‘*Rob not the pour because he is poor ; remove not the old lJand- 
mark ; woe tothem that take away the right from the poor of 
My people ;”’ this is the way God talks, and history has demon- 
strated that He means what He says. 

Now what are the exact facts in this case. Let us at least 
stop long enough before we start on a war of extermination of 
all Western Indians, to glance at them. The Moducs have been 
generally hostile to us for tle last twenty years. It was only 
in the autumn of 1864 thut the first treaty was blocked out with 
them, which wis not agreed to on their side until (after consid- 
erable amendment) in the winter of 1869. Captain Jack, who 
is chief of one band of the tribe, was to the last hostile to the 
treaty, but was finally pacified and settled down on his reserva- 
tion, only to become there the nucleus of all the dissatisfaction 
of the tribe. ‘l'roubles have ever and anon broken out in his 
neighborhood from that day to this, and now for almost three 
years the government has been engaged in endeavors to bring 
him and his fellow agitators to observe their treaty obligations. 

What has been the secret of this persistent savagery, on the 
part of this particular redskin chief! Has that same old cat 
been under this meal, which has so often—almost uniformly— 
befure, made the trouble with our Indian neighbors in the far 
West? The very same. As witness the last report from 
the Indian Department to Congress, where the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs states concerning this very Capt. Jack: 
‘‘This present measure of defiant hostility’ is*‘in creat measure 
due to the advice and influence of evil disposed [whire| persons liv- 
ing at or near Yreka, Cal.’’ ‘he commissary in charye reports, 
8 May, 1872, that the Modocs are ‘‘well armed and clothed, 
well snpplied with ammunttion, and undvubtedly enrouraged by 
certain white men tn Sisktyow County, who perhaps profit by thar 
trade.”’ So also Mr. Odeneal, the Oregon fadian Superintendent 


gives a copy of a Jetter froma prominent lawyer in Yreka, Cal., 
showing hiscomplicity, and says that a state judge of Califur- 
nia is implicated; and further declares that, in his opinion, 
‘‘nine-tenths of the trouble with the Indians is brought about by 
meddlesome white men giving them improper advice, and deal- 
ing illicitly with them.’’ Capt. Jack himself avowed last fall : 
‘‘Our friends and counsellors are men in Yreka, Cal. They 
tell us to stay where we are, and we intend to do it, and will 
not go upon the reservation.”’ 

This makes the matter clear. The real murderers of Gen. 
Canby and Dr. Thomas are these white rascals who—that they 
may make gain in some way out of these Modocs, have put 
them up to all this hostility against the government, with these 
bloody and dreadful results. Capt. Jack and his band ought to be 
punished, but we shall not deserve to he called a Christian na- 
tion—we ought to despise ourselves for our mean injustice—if 
we get angry with the Indians generally for the crime of this 
handful, who are but a cat's paw in the cunninger and savager 
hands of infamous white men, who desire to make money out of 
the treachery and bad faith of these puor savages. Let us be 
calm enough to comprehend that such an event as this cannot 
logically prove that our peace policy toward the Indians is wrong. 
Let, at any rate, these accomplices with this act of outrage be 
sought out, tried, convicted, and hanged, before we go mad over 
the misguided men whom they have led astray.— Congregation- 
alist. 


REV. J. B. MILES’ PEACE MISSION TO THE 
CONTINENT. 


The Rev. James B. Miles, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, having visited France, Italy, Austria, Germany, and 
Belgium, in pursuance of the objects of his mission (described 
in the February Herald of Peace) has returned to London. On 
the 23d of March, he met a second gathering of the members of 
the Peace Society, at the Office, 19 New Broad street, and laid 
before them various highly interesting communications, both 
oral and written, relating to his visit to the Continent, and 
his interviews with a number of distinguished gentlemen, 
statesmen, ares: and philanthropists, on the subject of his 
mission. e hope to present the substance of these communi- 
cations in our next issue—for, owing to the necessity under 
which Mr. Miles lay, of leaving the meeting early, in conse- 
quence of another engagement, it was thought expedient to 
adjourn fora week, in order to admit of an‘opportunity of 
receiving from him a further statement of the result of his 
Continental visit, and to deliberate maturely upon the whole 
question. 

In reading to the meeting various documents laid before it by 
Mr. Miles, Mr. Henry Richard stated that he was anxious to 
take that opportunity of correcting a serious error which had 
appeared in the published report of the meeting held in Paris 
on the 6th of February to receive our friend Mr. Miles. Mr. 
Miles. by a misconception of his meaning on the part of the 
reporter, is there made to say, that Mr. Richard had some. 
doubt whether he should proceed with his motion, if the friends 
of peace on the Continent approved of Mr. Miles’ project. But 
this was an entire misapprehension. Mr. Richard never has 
had, nor has now, the slightest hesitation or misgiving as to 
bringing forward his motion. He is fully determined to intro- 
duce it on the earliest occasion he can command.—London 
Herald of Peace. 
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THE TWO ARMIES. 
EY 0. W. HOLMES. 


As Life's unending column pours, 
‘l'wo marshalled hosts are seen— 

Two armies on the trampled shores 
That death flows back between. 


One marches to the drum-beat’s roll, 
‘The wide-mouthed clarion’s bray, 
And bears upun a crimson scroll, 
‘** Our glory is to slay. ”’ 


One moves in silence by the stream, 
With sad, yet watchful eyes, 

Calm as the patient planet's gleam 
That walks the clouded skies. 


Along in front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave ; 

Its banner bears the single line, 
** Our duty is to save, ”’ 


For those no death-bed’s lingering shade ; 
At Honor’s trumpet-call, 

With knitted brow and lifted blade, 
In Glory’s arms they fall. 


For these no flashing falchions bright, 
No stirring battle-cry ; 

The bloodless stabber calls hy night— 
Tach answers, ‘‘ Here am I! ” 


For those the sculptor’s laurelled bust, 
The builder’s marble piles 

The anthems pealing o’er their dust, 
Through long cathedral aisles. 


For these the blossom-sprinkled turf, 
That floods the lonely graves, 

When Spring rolls in her sea-green surt 
In flowery foaming waves. 


Two paths lead upward from below, 
And angels wait above, 

Who count each burning life drop’s flow, 
Fach falling tear of Love. 


Though from the Hero’s bleeding breast, 
Her pulses Freedom drew, 

Though the white lilies in her crest 
Sprang from that scarlet dew— 


While Valor’s haughty champions wait 
Till all their scars are shown, 

Love walks unchallenged through the gate 
To sit beside the Throne ! 


MEN AND WAR. 


BY REV. JOEL MARTIN. 


It is of prime importance that the gospel extends its influence 
over the masses in the present age of the world for innumerable 
reasons, among which stands very prominently one which in 
the existing state of society and in the haste to get through the 
world has been almost entirely overlooked. We refer to the 
movements in the modern systems of war which appear to have 
been taking a circuit around the globe. Against this scheme 
of heathen life a comparatively small force has been striving to 
maintain a successful resistance, and in their self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the cause of God and humanity, their one grand aim 
appears to have been to educate the people so that by common 
consent a higher estimate might be placed upon the lives and 
souls of men. Rev. Hollis Reid in his new work entitled 
‘* Footprints of Satan,’’ published by E. B. Treat, New York, 


after devoting two chapters to the loss of time, treasure and 
blood in the preparation and prosecution of war, says: ‘‘ No 
friend of humanity, to say nothing of the patriot and Christian, 
can give the least countenance to this scourge of his race. He 
will deprecate it in his prayers—he will himself lead a peaceable 
life—he will be the advocate and friend of peace. He will do 
all in his power to contribute his share to create a wholesome 
public sentiment on this subject. And perhaps in no other way 
can the patriot and Christian in a nation like ours, more effect- 
ually serve his country. We are not, and may never be 
without men in high official stations whose interests, or whose 
hot blood and indiscretion would not, at almost any time plunge 
us into a war. And what hinders that they should do sv! 
Nothing, humanly speaking, but the prevalence of an over- 
powering public sentiment against it. T'o this our rulers are 
obliged to bow; and though submission to public sentiment 
is obviously becoming more and more irksome to them than 
it was in the days of a truer patriotism, yet bow to it they still 
must. They cannot have a war without, or contrary to the 
will of the people.’? If this be the true position, and all will 
regard it to be, we can then trace the intemperance, moral 
degradation, loss of life, and the other manifold evils which re- 
sult from war directly back to the family, the feeder of society, 
and thus will be implicated the pulpit and the press, the bar 
and the bench, the old and the young, the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, who travel in their respective avenues 
of life. I know of no logical or mathematical process by 
which to assure myself that the sinner who is killed in battle 
without faith in God, and without a preparation to meet the 
Judge of all the earth, is to become a recipient of the Divine 
favor and find a welcome reception at the right hand of God, 
any more than the sinner who serves his own selfish ambition 
in private life can expect to be saved without repentance and 
faith. If then in every conflict thousands of souls are ushered 
into eternity unprepared, and there is no probation in the eter- 
na] world, is it not time that we awake to the consideration of 
this, and in the name of the inviolable word of God anda onr 
holy Christianity, turn, if it may be, the tide of public senti- 
ment into the proper channel ! 

The history of the past year with its suicides and murders 
yet cries to us to urge on men the necessity of striving to culti- 
vate a more sacred and holy regard for human life in the family. 
If the fountain is thus made pure, all its streams will send forth 
sweet, refreshing waters, to heal the moral diseases of the na- 
tions of the earth, and then in the sight of the world and in the 
presence of God, before whom we must soon stand, we will not 
be condemned because of neglect inthisregard. All hail, then, 
to the heralds of peace in their endeavors to educate the people 
in this effectual way to prevent wars in this golden age of 
Christian civilization ! 


A ROYAL PROCESSION. 


BY F. WARD, OXFORD, JOWA. 


One of the most thrilling incidents in the life of Jesus, as 
narrated by the Evangelists, was kis triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem, riding upon ** a colt the foal of an ass,’’ and attended by 
an innumerable multitude of children. 

It muet have been a time of intense excitement. No military 
pageant, even with the emperor at its head, could have been half 
se brilliant and overpowering. The Great Prophet appears in 
his Kingly character. Meek and lowly in his costume and 
equipage, yet exalted far above human splendor in actual aud 
impressive dignity. The ‘‘ Prince of the Kings of the earth ”’ 
is making his royal procession through the streets of the city 
of David. His retinue is composed of children, for he is the 
Prince of Peace. They have come from Jerusalem and the 
provinces asa guard of honor to escort him who was their 
patron and friend; who had said ‘‘sutler them to cume tome | 
and forbid them not.’’ And fired with a purtion of that celestial 
inspiration which once brought down a multitude of the heavenly 
host to chant the advent song, they gathered in marvellous 
crowds around their Leader and shouted, as only children can 
shout, Hosanna. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. 

Christian parente—teachers of Bible schools—overseers of the 
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lambs of Christ’s flock—gather the children around you and 
teach them that the Saviour is the “‘ Prince or Pzace.”? Show 
them that war is the work of Satan; and that the gospel is 
intended to silence the hoarse shout of the warrior—to stem the 
red torrent of human blood—to cast out the evil spirits of hatred, 
cruelty and revenge—to implant peace in every bosom and joy 
in every heart—and so completely to conquer and subdue the 
pore of darkness, that in all the ransomed earth there shall 
found no vestige of violence or war, but a pure atmosphere 
of ‘‘ peace on earth and good will to men,’’ and a continually 
ascending tribute of ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest.’’ 


CHRISTIAN AND SAVAGE WARFARE. 
BY REV. N. P. CHARLOT, OF OH10, 


We often justify, or, at least, greatly palliate, in our own 
estimation, the evils that may belong to, or grow out of, some 
course of life which we follow, by instituting a comparison be- 
tween ourselves and others who may be engaged in the very same 
or like evil pursuit ; as well as by making many distinctions in 
favor of our own course, when, in fact, such distinctions have 
no existence in the nature of the case. It is truly remarkable 
to what an extent men, and Christian men too, will tax their 
ingenuity in making out a self-satisfactory plea for self-justifi- 
cation at the bar of conscience and of public sentiment. 

In my boyhood days I used to hear so much said, and read 
so much about the wicked depredations of the Indian tribes, 
and of their barbarous and cruel weapons of warfare, the toma- 
hawk and scalping-knife, that my mind was perfectly horrified 
whenever I thought of those heathen tribes and their moet 
inhuman modes of warfare. But such sentiments as I then 
’ entertained on this subject, were purely the result of the very 
defective system of Christian morals which were in popular 
favor at that time, and which have not yet gone entirely into 
disuse. I say defective system of Christian morals, for I am 
persuaded that at that very time the poor, benighted Indians, 
without the Bible, were so much ‘a law unto themselves,”’ 
that they reasoned more correctiy, in many respects, upon this 
subject, than a professedly Christian people who were in pos- 
session of that true standard of morality which God gave to 
man to guide him in all his intercourse with his fellow man. 

People generally, in writing and speaking on this subject, 
were then, as they are still, accustomed to draw such compare 
isons and make such distinctions between themselves and savage 
Indians, and the modes of warfare employed on both sides, as 
made it quite clear that the reasons for our hostile operations 
against them were almost equal to a Divine warrant; and that 
our mode of killing them was quite a cultivated, reasonable and 
Christian mode of taking human life, while they had no justi- 
fiable cause of war at any time, and their mode of killing white 
people was altogether worthy of condemnation, because not 
practised by any civilized or Christian nations, 

My own mind was long since disabused of such prejudicial 
and unjust views of our relation to the Indian tribes, and to the 
unnecessary difficulties which have often existed between us and 
them. I say unnecessary, because I believe that if we, as a 
civilized and professedly Christian people, had profited as we 
ought to have done by the teachings of the pure and peaceful 
gospel of the Son of God, and we had been influenced in all our 
concems with the natives by such teachings, very few of those 
bloody scenes which are on record in the history of our country 
would ever had an existence. Usually, if not always, we have 
been the aggressive party, and those depredations which the 
different Indian tribes have from time to time committed upon 
the lives and property of our frontier settlements were but the 
legitimate effect of wrongs first committed by ourselves. 

And what superiority can we rightfully claim over the poor, 
ignorant Indians as it regards the mode of warfare? Certainly 
we are prepared to do the work of death much more scientifi- 
cally ; but do we kill them any ofore Christian-like than they 
kill ust How much more humane and praiseworthy is it to 
shoot a man with a rifle, or plunge a bayonet through him, or 
tear him literally to pieces with a shell, than to pierce his heart 
with an arrow, or cut him down with an Indian hatchet, or even 
burn him at the stake! Indeed, to burn a man to death is not 
se cruel, (because his sufferings are comparatively short) as 
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tearing him to pieces, beyond the possibility of recovery, and 
yet leave him to linger and suffer for days, and even weeks, be- 
fore the work of death is finished ? 

I have witnessed several hard fought battles, such as Perry- 
ville, Stone River, Chickamauga and Mission Ridge; been on 
these fields after the battle was over, and have seen many hun- 
dreds of human bodies prostrate upon the earth and cold in 
death; and then, afterwards, I have been in the field hospitals, 
filled with hundreds of wounded soldiers, many of whom were 
carried from the field but to languish, and suffer, and die. And 
yet, in all this, I saw nothing but the legitimate results of war, 
conducted in an intelligent, humane and scientific manner, and 
by a civilized and Christian people. No savage barbarity in 
all this! no Indian tomahawk or scalping-knife was to be found 
there; yet there was the evidence that more cruel and destruc- 
tive implements of death had done their work there, for in many 
places the earth was strown with fragments of human skulls, 
and scalps, and brains! 

But why should we make comparisons between one mode of 
war and another? We surely do not expect to find one that is 
not barbarous, inhuman and cruel, for such a thing does not, 
cannot exist. War, no matter how or by whom practised, is 
essentially bad ; its prime elements are barbarity, inhumanity 
and cruelty ; it is a wicked thing, and you cannot make it other- 
wise than wicked; you may give it a Christian baptism and 
sustain it in practice under the Christian name, as has been done 
for many centuries past, but you cannot regenerate and inake a 
good thing of it; it remains a work of the devil which our Lord 
tells us He came on earth to destroy. 


O, when will nations Jearn the ways of peace, 
That human butchery on earth may cease ; 
And Christian principle, and love, efface 

The last foul stain of war upon our race ; 
When al], as brothers of one family, 

Shall, in this one resolve, at least, agree,— 
That, as they are the workmanship of God, 
They will not help to shed each other’s blood. 
But cultivate with all that ‘‘ peace, good will,”’ 
Which in abundance shall the nations fill, 
When Christ, Who, for our peace, on earth was slain, 
In glory shall return on earth to reign. 


Inntan Peace Poticy.—The egregious folly of our military 
operations against the poor Indians received another proof dur- 
ing a recent debate in Congress. 

On the ninth of last month Senator Thurman of Ohio stated 
that ‘* one of the expeditions cost $6,000,000, and the officer in 
command officially reported that they had killed one Indian. 
But the Express agents denied the accuracy of the report and 
claimed that they had killed the Indian themselves. And the 
Traders stated that both the parties were mistaken as the Indian 
was still alive! ”’ 

Surely we have tried the War Policy long enough. Let us 
now resolve to employ the Policy of Peace. | * 


Guns. Shot-guns make such nice playthings for children. 
It is such fun for them to aim at their little playmates, to play war 
and deer-shooting with them. Of course they are not loaded— 
oh, no! but sometimes they have a way of going off whether 
they are loaded or not, and it is safe to say that coroners and 
undertakers have received as many fees on account of these 
‘Sempty ’’ playthings, as they have from paraffine. A little 
fellow tried to frighten another little five-year older by pointing 
his father’s gun athim. Thecoroner thought the child might 
have been frightened at one time, but he was cool and collected 
enough when he called to see him. 


The safety of a nation is not to be sought in arms. War 
reverses al] the rules of morality. It is nothing less than a 
temporary repeal of all the principles of virtue. It excludes all 
the virtues; and incorporates nearly all the vices. In teaching 
us to consider a portion of our fellow creatures proper objects 
of enmity, it removes the basis of all society, all civilization, al] 
virtue. For the basis of these is ‘‘ good will to all the spectes.”’ 
— Robert Hall. 
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BOSTON, MAY, 1873. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, France, March, 1873. 


The readers of the Advocate wil] remember that in my last 
letter I gave a brief account of my reception in Italy, and of the 
deep interest felt in my mission in that interesting country.— 
From Italy my course was to Austria and to Vienna, itscapital. 
I had anticipated with much pleasure meeting our Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Vienna, the Hon. John Jay, who has been 
for many years a greatly honored officer of our Society, and 
one of its warm supporters. Jam glad of this opportunity to 
record the expression of my hearty thanks to Mr. Jay for his 
lively interest in my object, and for the wise counsels and many 
valuable suggestions he kindly gave me in the prosecution of my 
delicate and difficult, but most glorious mission. Mr. Jay’s 
profound interest in the reform of the Law of Nations and the 
adoption of Arbitration as a substitute for war is well known. 
Without violating that reserve which our State Department 
wisely imposes upon its diplomatic agents, Mr. Jay, at diplo- 
matic dinners and on social occasions in the empire to which 
he is accredited, has spoken nobly upon the subject, and his 
influence has been and is very judiciously exerted in strength- 
ening the friendly feelings between the nation he represents 
and the important empire to which he is Minister. Long may 
he continue in the high position which he fills with so much 
credit to his country and to himself. He is the right man in 
the right place. 

The Universal Exposition which is soon to open at Vienna, 
will enhance the responsibility and greatly increase the labors 
of his office, but no one more wisely or efficiently than he will 
exert himself to make that great occasion contribute to the 
promotion of Peace among all the nations that will be there 
represented. He has just succeeded in getting the government 
of Austria to consent to an International Congress on the 
question of Patent Rights, which is a step in the direction in 
which we are moving. From Mr. Delaplaine, our able and 
efficient Secretary of Legation at Vienna, I also received much 
politeness and encouragement. Even in Austria to which is 
often applied the epithet ‘‘ warlike,’’ I found the existence of 
a very decided peace sentiment. One of the most influential] 
members of the Diet said to me, ‘‘ I am sixty-six years of age, 
but I am resolved to devote the remainder of my life to the 
advocacy of the measures for adjusting the differcnces of nations 
by reason and justice instead of having recourse to the barbarism 
of war. J regard with no favor the present war-system, and 
anything that I can do to help in the establishment of a National 
Tribunal that shall obviate the necessity for our enormous 
standing armies, I will most gladly do.’’ JI left Vienna with 
the feeling that the day will come when the most capacious 
structures in the beautiful capital of Austria, next to the enor- 
mous edifice for the ** World’s Exposition,’’ will not be soldiers’ 
barracks and soldiers’ hospitals. 

The European capital at which I next tarried was Berlin. 1 


confess I went thither with fear and trembling. I had much 
solicitude in regard to the reception which a scheme looking to 
Peace among all nations would receive in the capital of one of 
the very foremost powers of the earth, especially in view of the 
recent victories that great power had achieved. On arriving in 
Berlin I sought an interview with our Envoy F.xtraordinary to 
Prussia, the venerable and distinguished G. P. Bancroft. I 
received his own cordial endorsement and assurances of interest 
in our movement. I was favored with conferences with leading 
professors in the renowned University of Berlin, as, also, mem- 
bers of Parliament. They without exception gave their hearty 
approval to the plan submitted for their consideration ; and 
Prof. Baron Von Holtzendorff and Prof. Heffter, Dr. Herr 
Vichor, among the most eminent authorities upon International 
Law, have given me their opinions in writing. The conviction 
of the most intelligent and thoughtful people in Germany and 
Austria, is well expressed in the following extract from a 
communication which I have recently received from a statesman 
here, whose opinions on this subject are entitled to the highest 
regard. He says :— 

‘©The argument which at this time will tell with a force 
never felt befure upon governments and people, is that the war 
system is against the spirit of the age—that no minister and no 
government can successfully resist that spirit—and that any 
government which persists in the war system as now established, 
will lose more by the emigration of its people than it can gain 
by the most successful war. ‘This argument is based upon facts 
and figures that are already causing profound concern. It is 
an argument which commends itself to the people as showing 
not only that the war system is maintained wholly at their ex- 
pense, but that # is actually in their power to control it, despite 
all efforts and obstacles used to restrain them. While the ability 
to emigrate exists—and every attempt to impair it will increase 
the popular tendency to emigration—its statistics, showing the 
extent to which wars increase the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who resolve to scek peace in our western Jand, will go to 
prove that the war system, however convenient and profitable 
to an aristocratic class, is ruinous to the nation at large, and 
that the most perfect military organization that may arouse the 
envy or threaten the safety of other States, is in fact sapping 
the security, the prosperity, the wealth and happiness of the 
State where it exists. 

What we require in Europe to abolish war, is agitation. 
The governments do not wish the subject discussed, and perhaps 
nothing will tend more to secure discussion than the bold as- 
sumpiion by statesmen and political economists in every country 
of Europe based upon the figuses and facts relating to each 
State, that the military system is banishing not alone the common 
laborers, but the skilled workmen, the small farmers, the men of 
culture and of science, who are hastening to a land where they 
may live in repose, without a constant dread of the falling of the 
sword of war.’’ 

My object in Germany accomplished, I proceeded on my 
way to Brussels, the capital of Belgium, and was most cordially 
welcomed by Auguste Visschers, Esq., that ardent friend of al} 
noble and philanthropic movements. He was the President of 
‘he Peace Congress held in Brussels in 1848, and Governmental 
Delegate duly authorized in the International Congress of Ge- 
neva in 1864 and 1868. He treated me with great courtesy 
and kindness, and convened a number of gentlemen of distine- 
tion, members of Parliament and others, that J might commu- 
nicate to them my plans and proposition. The reception given 
to my proposal was most gratifying and I was assured of hearty 
co-operation in my endeavor to carry it into effect. 

At Ghent I was very hospitably entertained by Dr. Roliv, 
Jacquemyus chief editor of the International Law Review. 
Dr. Rolin is one of most eminent writers upon International 


Law in all Europe, and imagine my delight on learning that at 
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the time of my arrival at his residence he was engaged in 
the preparation of an article for the Law Review, in which he 
advocated a movement in all its essential features coincident 
with my own plan. ‘his gentleman is in correspondence with 
the Jeading publicists in Europe, and being in full sympathy 
with us he will render most important service in the prosecution 
of the great undertaking. He suggests Ghent as the place for 
the proposed meeting, and offers generous inducements in favor 
of the choice of that city. 

From Ghent I came directly to this city, where I have received 
a welcome warmer and more enthusiastic, if possible, than at 
my first visit. It has been my privilege already to submit my 
scheme in writing to the most eminent statesmen and publicists 
of France, and to receive from them a cordial endorsement and an 
elaborate statement of opinions. Among the distinguished 
gentlemen who have thus favored me I may name Drouyn 
d’ Lhuys, Prime Minister of France under Napoleon III., 
Carlos Calvo, formerly Minister to France, Viscount Itajuba, 
one of the Arbitrators of the Geneva Court, Mons. Hautefeuille, 
E. D. Parier, ete., etc. 

I was very politely invited to a dinner and reunion of the 
Society of Economists, at the Grand Hotel, at which were 
gathered a large number of learned savans, and was honored 
with a request, at the close of the festivities, to address the 
assembly, and unfold the purpose of my mission. 

The views communicated were received with marked favor. 
I must defer to another letter further account of proceedings in 
Paris, appending the following minute :— 


(Translated from the French.) 


Resolution adopted March 7, 1873, by the meeting called to 
hear Rev. James B. Miles, of Boston, in the rooms and by invi- 
tation of the Society of Friends of Peace, France. 

The Society, after hearing the statement of Rev. Mr. Miles 
and the remarks to which this statement has given rise,— 

Unanimously renew to this generous representative of the 
New World, the thanks which have already been extended to 
him at the meeting of the 6th of February, and beg him to con- 
vey to his constituents and fellow-citizens the hearty expression 
of their most sincere and cordial ,ratitude. 

As to the prominent object which Mr. Miles,—in the name 
of the Society of which he is the secretary, and of the whole 
American people,—has come to promote in Europe, the Society 
declares that it sympathizes most entirely with this object ; that 
it considers the formation of a code of public international Jaw 
one of the most urgent and imperative needs of the age ; and 
that it sees in the preparation of this code a work most worthy 
to employ in an united effort, the knowledge and the heart of the 
most eminent men of the world. 

The Society declares, first, that without underestimating the 
difficulties of such a task, it is far from thinking them insur- 
mountable, and that, on the contrary, it sees in the individual 
efforts simultaneously put forth in different nations by the most 
noted lawyers and statesmen, an evident step towards tl.e bring- 
ing together the labors of al], which alone will insure success. 

The Society feels therefore that there is nothing chimerical 
or premature in the plan of proposing the early formation of an 
International Commission, with the intention of doing for the 
general International Law what the High Commission of Ge- 
neva found it necessary to do in certain unsettled questions ot 
maritime rights, before giving their final decision, and it ven- 
tures to hope that such a convention, by the moral authority 
with which it would be clothed, would gradually recommend 
itself to the acceptance of all civilized nations, without infring- 
ing on the dignity or independence of any people. 

In order not to excite national rivalries, local prejudices, or 
political passions, the Suciety is of opinion that this modern 
Areopagus which it desires to convoke, ought to have no 
other character than that of an independent commission and 
should therefore be without official investiture. The only 


authority which it needs, it would receive from a convention 
called at the request-of those Societies which have this great 
reform at heart, by a previous gathering of statesmen of uo- 
doubted authority. 

The Society believes that the High Commissioners to whom 
the world is indebted for the fortunate settlement of the affairs 
of the Alabama, might be, by reason of this success and by the 
universal gratitude felt towards them, very properly named as 
the initiators of this plan. 

Certainly there can be no man of wisdom, however high he 
may stand in the esteem of his peers, who would not think it 
arn honor to respund to such an invitation. 

To these same Comimissioners it should belong to appoint 
the place of the first meeting. Without designating any place, 
the Society would suggest that it should be chosen so as to 
leave the Commission and its actions free trom all suspicion ot 
influence from either of the two great. powers between whom 
strife has just been happily averted. 

Therefore the Society ‘believe that a request ought to be made 
simultaneously from all parts of the globe to the High Commis- 
sioners of Geneva, asking them to crown their work by adding to 
the great service which they have already rendered, in the 
peaceful solution of a question which threatened to convulse the 
world, the still greater service of providing a means by which 
future questions may be peaceably and justly settled. 

While awaiting an answer to this request, and the result of 
the work which it desires to initiate, the Society is of opinion 
that in the various Parliaments of Europe, the men whose 
thoughts are chiefly given to the imperfect state of International 
Law, should be immediately invited to urge, by all means at 
their disposal, the different powers to: acknowledge the three 
rules of maritithe right lately given as preliminary to the final 
decision of Geneva, and afterward to the adoption of new rules 
following those. 

The Society believes, finally, that nothing should be neglected 
which will assist by word, by the press, and by all means com- 
patible with respect for the laws, and the observance of national 
duties, the propagation of ideas of international justice, and of 
mutual respect, without which the development of material and 
moral civilization cannot succeed. 


A copy of the original act, adopted unanimously by the 
Society March 7, 1873. 


President of the Society, Secretary General of the Society of 
Friends of Peace, France. 


(Signed) 


Freperic Passy. 


WAR DEBTS—WHO IS TO PAY THEM? 


Few things are exciting a deeper or more serious interest 
in reflecting minds, than the state of feeling which is so gener- 
ally awakened in the community upon what is known as the 
labor question. It had its origin’ abroad, but prevails to a 
serious extent among the laboring classes here. What is to be 
its result, or how the difficulties involved in this disaffection, 
are to be cured, is a problem which few are wise enough to 
grapple with! It is not oar purpose to attempt it, farther than 
to show from statistics before us, that no small share of the 
cause or origin of this difficulty has been war, and that war 
must cease before any one can hope tu arrest the causes of un- 
easiness and discontent on the part of the working classes. Inthe 
first place, those who do the drudgery of war in the camp and 
field and hospital, and swell the list of the dead and wounded in 
battle, are chiefly the laboring classes, and they are beginning to 
ask, significantly, whether this burden should tall on a single 
class and that the least able to bear it, considering the waste of 
time, the loss of ability to earn a competence, and the habits 
of thriftlessness by which it is attended! But what becomes a 
more lasting source of irritation and discontent, is its effects in 
creating 2 perpetual burden of taxation upon the industry of the 
country. This would be bad endugh if-war was a simple waste 
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of so much property, and the expenses of it fell, pro rata, upon 
all classes according to their ability to meet it. But such has 
never been the case, while war involves the nation, as a whole, 
in debt, those who supply the material which is wasted, grow 
rich out of their contracts. Individuals never grow rich so fast 
as our army contractors did in our late war which left us 
$3 ,000,000,000 in debt, to be paid out of earnings of our trade 
and industry. The consequence of wars has, accordingly, been, 
that portions of the nation have grown rich out of the waste and 
destruction of material which necessarily attend these, raising 
a few to affluence while it adds a new load to the burden which 
the less favored classes have had to bear. And what is of still 
graver importance, the debts which have thus been created, 
instead of growing Jess, have grown more and more onerous 
in the old world with every new war. These have come so 
often that the first has not been paid before a second has been 
incurred, till, at last, all hope of ever paying them seems to be 
abandoned. Whosupposes England ever will pay her national 
debt, or Austria or Francet ‘The interest upon these debts 
is a perpetual and hopeless charge upon the people of those 
countries. Now it is a familiar fact, that the burden of taxation 
falls more heavily, in proportion, upon men of small means than 
large, and upon labur than accumulated capital. It is true in 
England, and it is the same upon the Continent. The laborer 
in our own country who pays two or three dollars as a poll tax, 
when he has nothing else to be assessed for, bears a heavier 
proportionate burden than the merchant or manufacturer whose 
hundred thousand is invested in business. The mass of the so 
called wealth of the country, in the mean time, which is made 
up in no small degree of the very evidences of indebtedness of 
the government, held by individuals, has been increasing in 
volume in the hands of those who possess it, till the prices of 
every thing have risen in proportion to this increase in wealth. 
But as price is the mere relation which one article of exchange 
bears to another in the amount of money which they will re- 
spectively command, a person might be comparatively little af- 
fected by the nominal price he paid or received for the articles he 
possesses, if the subjects of exchange rose and fell by this 
standard of price, in a uniform ratio. But such is not the case 
with labor in the old world, ifit is in our owncountry. <A given 
amount of jabor will not exchange for any more, if so much, 
of the necessaries of life as it would fifty yearsago. Inthe mean- 
time, there has been a growing demand for other things than 
men were then content with, mere food and shelter and clothes. 
Men are finding out that they have brains and souls as well as 
bodies, and are growing discontented with barely sufficient to 
keep them from starving. They are getting to care for more com- 
fortable houses to live in, more nutritious food to sustain them, 
schools for their children and political rights as citizens for 
themselves. They cannot have all these upon the bare pittance 
with which they were once obliged to content themselves. 
And there are enough in every community to minister to this 
discuntent, and to persuade them that the fault is in the law of 
property, and the only way to redress themselves is by making 
war upon the order and condition of society. The readiness with 
which the masses of the working men join in every measure, 
however unwise, to change their condition, under the idea of 
improving it, shows that they feel there is something wrong, 
and that they are earnestly seeking for the cause and the rem- 
edy Nor will they be slow to discover how much the intoler- 
able burden of a war debt has to do with the mischief under 
which they are laboring. And when they do come to appre- 
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hend elearly, how this bears upon every thing that enters into 
their comfort, and goes to make life desirable, is it to be be- 
lieved that they will quietly see new wars undertaken, new 
debts contracted, and new burdens imposed upon industry, to 
settle some balance of power, to avenge some fancied insult, 
or prop up the fortunes of some decayed or decaying family. 
with either of which the people have as little to do as with the 
path a comet takes through our sular system! It may nut be 
in our day, but if there is any logic in human events, we have 
seen enough in the last fifty years to warrant the belief, that the 
time is not far distant, when governments will have to settle 
their disputes in some other way than by detailing their sub- 
jects to be shot at for glory. Let us see how the facts stood 
in regard to what wars have done in the past, towards crushing 
out the rewards of labor, and how much of every man’s earn- 
ings now go towards what other generations have wasted and 
have left for this and those yet to come, to pay. In an article 
in the last January number of the North American Review, a 
writet tells us that England since 1688, has expended in wars, 
six thousand millions of dollars in gold. The annual war 
charge of Christendom is twenty-six hundred millions of dollars, 
and that nearlv nine millions of dollars have to be earned, daily, 
and set apart for the purposes of war, before labor can reserve 
a dollar for itself! Wall not the men who earn this money, ere 
long, say to their rulers, this wretched game must no longer 
be played at their cost? Crowned heads are slow to compre- 
hend the extent to which a growing intelligence upon this sub- 
ject is penetrating the masses in Europe, or the power of a pub- 
lic sentitnent when it has once become enlightened. Russia may 
not yet have felt it, but Germany has, and is feeling it in the 
long trains of emigrants constantly leaving her shores for new 
homes inthe west. England is feeling it in the strikes of her 
farm laborers who, twenty-five years ago, were as little likely to 
unite in such a movement as the patient oxen which they fol- 
lowed in the furrow. But the people nowadays, have an 
ugly way of reading or listening to what is published by the 
press, or hearkening to the harangues of mischievous orators, 
and these have a perpetual supply of inflammable material with 
which to set the passions of the people on fire. In the history 
of the past, the severe self denial to which they are subjected 
every day, and the hateful presence of the tax gatherer robbing 


them of a large percentage of their paltry wages to pay for 
turning some of the fairest fields in Europe into burial grounds 
for brave men an hundred years ago. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


REPORT OF THE REV. J. B. MILES ON HIS MISSION TO EUROPE. 


A meeting of the executive committee of the American Peace 
Society was held April 2lst, in the Congegational House, to 
hear a report from Rev. James B. Miles uf his late mission to 
Europe Mr. Miles, who has just returned, has travelled ex- 
tensively since the first of last January in. England, France, 
Austria, Italy, Belgium and other parts of continental Europe. 
He had met with universal success and cordiality from states- 
men, jurists and public men everywhere. The representatives 
of the United States had constantly paid attentions to him. He 
had visited the London Peace Society, which had appointed a 
committee, of which Henry Richard, M. P., was chairman, 
and Prof. Leone Levi and Rev. Newman Hall were members, to 
co-operate with him, hailing his mission with enthusiasm. 
From Kngland he went to France, where a committee of jurists 
was appointed to confer with him on his project. The com- 
mittee suggested a senate of jurists and leading men, to be 
about fifty in number, of the different nations, for the purpose 
of elaborating international law. At Rome the American min- 
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ister, Mr. Marsh, introduced him to Mancini, who recommend- 
ed a congress of publicists to be held next September. At 
Vienna he was met by distinguished men, who thoroughly ap- 
roved of the plan, and desired the congress to be held at 
fienna. At Berlin assurance was given that Prussia heartily 
desired peace. The Germans were losing more men by emi- 
gration, on account of the army draft, than the French lost in 
the war. Ata dinner in Brussels many editors were present 
who indorsed his plan, publishing the same in their journals, 
and the articles attracted great attention in every part of Eu- 
rope. From Brussels he went back to Paris, where a large 
public meeting was held. From Paris he returned to London, 
where the people entered heartily into the work. Mr. Glad- 
stone stated that he favored the carrying into effect the princi- 
ples of peaceful arbitration in every way possible, and ex- 
pressed himself greatly satisfied with the results of the Geneva 
arbitration. From England Mr. Miles returned to this country 
to report progress. 
A large public meeting will soon be held, at which time the 
fullest possible details will be placed befure the public.— Boston 
Advertiser. 


LETTER TO M. LUCAS BY COUNT SCLOPIS. 


Count Sclopis has addressed a letter to M. Charles Lucas, of 
France, expressing his deep satisfaction at various recent move- 
ments for the success of the cause of International Arbitration. 
He remarks:—* Doubtless the approval of a general Congress 
and of various scientific bodies, may exercise a valuable influ- 
ence, in this direction. The Institute of France might assist 
the cause more than almost-any other body. It is necessary to 
form what Montesquieu termed a ‘common feeling,’ which 
might continually impel men in the desired direction. Parlia- 
ments, Courts of Justice, Universities, and the Clergy, should 
especially be invited to unite in accomplishing this high mis- 
sion. 

The Count also writes :—‘‘ J must tell you that the success of 
the Geneva Arbitration has made a very deep impression upon 
the Italian people. I have never before known amongst us such 
@ united public sentiment as on this question. The most em- 
phatic and unanimous expressions of rejoicing and congratula- 
ar have reached me from purties the most opposed to each 
other. 

** You are already aware that by the Sixth Article of the 
Washington Treaty it is stipulated that the High Contracting 
Parties shall lay before the other maritime powers the ‘hree 
New Rules contained in that Article, and invite their accept- 
ance of the same. I shall be glad to see this done as soon as 
possible. This would inevitably constitute a real and positive 
beginning of ‘the Codification of the Law of Nations. Every 
wise and enlightened government must feel the necessity for an 
escape from that complexity and uncertainty which constitute 
the present condition of the Law of Nations. Every one would 
be a gainer by getting rid of this state of things.’’ 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION SOCIETY. 


A soiree arranged by the Executive Committee of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire International Arbitration Association to 
welcome the Rev. J. B. Miles, of Boston, United States, Sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society, was held in the 
Trevelyan Hotel, Corporation street, Jast evening. ‘There was 
a large attendance. 

Dr. Panxunurst, who presided, said the honored guest of the 
evening had come to this country with an important and defi- 
nite mission. He had come accredited by the names of high 
authorities to take practical and efficient steps to encourage the 
establishment of a code of internaiional law ; and in this mis- 
sion he had the approval of the President of the United States, 
of Mr. Secretary Fish, of Mr. Principal Washbourne, of ex- 
Principal Wolsey, and of, among other emment Ainerican 
jurists, Mr. David Dudley Field. There was no more striking 
illustration of the necessity for a code of international law than 
that furnished by the history of the Genevaarbitration. Before 
we could lay before the arbitrators the task of settling our dis- 


putes, we had to agree to the rules by which they should pro- 
ceed. But if the object of their guest were accomplished, 
there would no longer be this disordered condition of the rules, 
principles and practices of international law, but the whole 
field of international law would be completely mapped out and 
surveyed, a clear and definite statement of results would be 
made, and those results thrown into a systematic form, so that 
every nation might easily and clearly know what its interna- 
tional obligations are. aving established a code, which was 
the first and principal matter we should want, what would 
probably grow out of it, a tribunal] of the highest jurists and 
publicists of the civilized world to administer, and to apply, ac- 
cording to their judicial minds, the facts of any case to the 
settled rules. There would still remain the question as to the 
mode in which the tribunal’s judgment should be enforced. 
That was a larger and wider question, but was not a pressing 
and immediate one while those preliminary to it were unsettled. 
Those present would agree with him that their guest was be- 
ginning at the right point, and he was sure there was not an 
Englishman or Englishwoman who did not wish well to so 
great and humane a purpose as that hy which he was animated. 
(Hear, hear.) The moment of his arrival was opportune, 
Britain having recently shown to America its inclination for 
permanent peace between them. (Cheers.) There was one 
point with reference to the Washington Treaty which he com- 
mended to the attention of Mr. Miles and to the audience as 
important to England and America both. By that treaty it was 
proposed to put neutral nations under a greater degree of dili- 
gence than had practically been required hitherto. In his (the 
Chairman’s) opinion, it would be equally dangerous to America 
and ourselves if, being free nations, we were obliged to exer- 
cise such a kind of diligence as should unduly restrict the free 
action and conduct of our peoples as individuals, as traders, and 
as active units in society. (Cheers.) 


The Secretary (Mr. W. Pollard) read letters of apology for 
non-attendance from Mr. Hugh Mason, Mr Rylands, Mr. 
Wright Turner, Mr. John Fildes, Mr. Isaac Bancroft Cooke, 
Mr. Benjamin Whitworth, Rev. J. Macfadyen, Rev. S. A. 
Stienthal, and others. 


The Rev. J. B. Miles, who was cordially received, said he 
was plad to come to England with the salutations and con- 
gratulations of numbers of the American people on the happy 
result of the Geneva arbitration, and on the settlement of those 
great, complicated, and he must admit serious difficulties that 
existed between this nation and America, by an appeal to jus- 
tice, reason and the principles of Christianity. He knew that 
the Washington Treaty and the Geneva arbitration had been 
criticised in this country and in his own country, and he also 
knew that they were open to criticism. While, however, 
these transactions might not have been perfect, he believed 
they were among the most illustrious transactions of the world 
and had resulted in one of the grandest triumphs of civiliza- 
tion. (Cheers.) Not only had the result been the aversion of 
a probable war between England and America, and that result 
alone spoke volumes, but the exclusion of the possibility, as he 
believed, of any future war between the two countries. He 
said before he left America, and after his observation of the 
state of feeling in Great Britain, he said again with increased 
emphasis that he would as soun expect to see the sun turn back 
in its course as to see a war between England and America 
after this initiative arbitration. That arbitration would not 
only, however, in his opinion, affect the destiny of these two 
nations. It would affect all nations. The proposal he had 
brought with him, that the leading jurists and publicists of all 
nations should come together, and bend their thought and their 
study to the discussion and elaborations of definite statements 
of the principles of international law, had been endorsed in. 
writing by many eminent men in the United States, and he 
had procured its endorsement by Count Sclopsis and by other 
distinguished men in the countries which he had named. In 
France he had been received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
(Cheers.) He had conferred with and obtained the endorse- 
ment to his proposal of many Jeading men in England. ‘The 
Premier, though from his official position he could not expect 
the right hon. gentleman’s name to a movement of this kind 
had manifested the deepest interest in it during an interview 
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which he had with him, and Mr. Gladstone had at present in 
his possession the papers he (the speaker) had received in his 
travels. General Schenck had:assured him of his belief that 
Mr. Gladstone, being a man ‘* who is bold and ready to express 
his convictions,’’ would, on reading these papers, give him a 
communication sanctioning the movement for himself per- 
sonally, and not as an official of the Government. The rejoicing 
in America over the arbitration was.not on account of pecuni- 
ary damages, and he would from his own knowledge contradict 
the statement which he was told came from the American Con- 
gress lately that the award made by the arbitrators would more 
than cover individual losses. They had a word in America 
which was very significant, and it .was the case that many 
spceches were made in Congress for ‘‘ Buncombe.’’ (Laugh- 
ter.) Such statements as that to which he had referred were to 
be placed in that category. In his concluding remarks, the 
reverend gentleman expressed his pleasure at having observed 
that the parliamentary debate on the Three Rules, to which he 
had listened, was really in the interest of peace amung the 
nations. 

Mr. Branscombe (American Counsul) and the Rev. Mr. 
M' William also addressed the meeting. 

Mr. R. D. Rusden moved, .and Miss Becker. seconded, a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Miles forhis address. The.motion was unani- 
mously adopted, as was.also on the motion of Mr. Alderman 
Walthew (Stockport), seconded: by the Rev. Thos. Green, 
(Ashton), the following resolution :— 


That*this meeting desires to offer a cordial welcome to the Rev. 
J. B. Miles, as Secretary of the American Peace Society, and ex- 
presses its hearty sympathy with the great movement that has 
brought him to England, and with the earnest efforts of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society to establish permanent peace between nations. 


Mr. Miles briefly acknowledged the compliment paid to him 
personally, and the motion passed in support of his society ; 
and after shurt addresses from Mr. Elijah Dixon and Mr. W. 
Stokes, the proceedings were closed by a vote of thanks to the 
chairman.— Manchester Examiner, April 1st. 


SPURGEON ON THE FRENCH AND GERMAN 
WAR. 


‘‘ Did either of you ever think of what war means! Did you 
ever see a man’s head smashed, or his bowels ripped open? 
Why, if you are made of flesh and blood, the sight of one poor 
wounded man, with the blood oozing out of him, will make you 
feel sick. Ido not like to drown a kitten; I can’t bear to see 
a rat die, or any animal in pain. Buta mant Where's your 
hearts, if you can think of bruken legs, splintered bones, heads 
smashed in, brains blown out, bowels torn, hearts gushing with 
gore, ditches full of blood, and heaps of Jimbs and carcasses of 
mangled ment Do you say my languge is disgusting! How 
much more disgusting must ¢he things themselves be? And you 
make them! How would you like to get a man into your pal- 
ace-garden and run a carving-knife into his bowels, or cut his 
throat! If you did that you would deserve to be hanged, but 
it would not be half so bad as killing tens of thousands, and 
vou know very well that this is just what you are going to do. 
Do you fancy that your drume and fifes, and feathers and fineries, 
and pomp, make your wholesale murders one whit less abomi- 
nable in the sightot God? Do not deceive yourselves ; you are 
no better than the cut-throats whom your own laws condemn ; 
better, why you are worse, for your murders are so many.— 
Think, I pray you, for your poor people will have to think, 
whether you do or nu. Is there so little want in the world that 
you must go trampling on the harvest with your horses and 
yourinen! Is there su little sorrow that you must make widows 
by thethousand! 1s death so old and feeble that you must hunt 
his game for him, as jackalls do for the liont Do you imagine 
God made men for yuu to play soldiers witht Are they only 
meant for toys for you to break! O, kings, their souls are as 
precious in God’s sight as yours; they suffer as much pain 
when bullets pierce them as ever you can do; they have homes, 
and mothers, and sisters, and their deaths will be as much wept 
over as yours, perhaps more. It will be hard for you to think 
of the blood you have shed when you lie dying, and harder still 


to bear the heavy hand of God when He shall cast all murderers 
into hell. Have pity upou your fellow-men. Do not cut them 
with swords, tear them with bayonets, blow them to pieces with 
cannon, or riddle them with shots. What good will] it do you? 
What have the poor men done to deserve-it of yout You fight 
for glory, do you?’ Iam a plain-talking Englishman, and I tell 
you the English for glory is paMNATION, and it will be your lot, 
O, kings, if you go on cutting and hacking your fellow-men. 
Stop this war if you can, at once, and turn to some better busi- 
ness than killing men. Before the deep curses of widows and 
orphans fall on you from the throne of God, put up your butcher- 
knives and patent men-killers, and repent.’’ 


M. Guizor ano Mr. Guiapstone on INTERNATIONAL ARBI- 
TRATION.—M. Guizot, formerly Prime Minister of France, 
recently took occasion, when an interesting letter by M. 
Charles Lucas was read befure the Institute of France, not only 
to express his own approval of International Arbitration as a 
substitute for war, but added that he had special reason to 
know that Mr. Gladstone is very favorable to the same view 
(‘* I] savait notamment que M. Gladstone est tres favorable a 
idee d’etablir un Arbitrage International.’’) 

M. Guizot aleo considered that very useful results may be 
looked for from the several efforts now being made, in various 
directions, to bring the question of International Arbitration 
before the leading minds of Europe, as, for example, by M. 
Charles Lucas in his recent letters to the Institute of France. 


A Prayer offered by William Forster, 11th month 20th, 1798, 
aged fourteen years :— 


O my God, the prayer of my heart at this time is that Thy 
hand may not spare, nor Thine eye pity, until Thou has made 
me what Thou wouldst have me to be. Curb, I pray Thee, my 
rambling thoughts, when gathered from the world and the cares 
thereof, to sit down in solemn silence as at Thy footstool. 
Grant me, O Lord, I beseech Thee, faith to believe in Thy 
sufficiency, for every good thing, and my insufficiency for the 
same ; and to believe in the redemption frum sin unto salvation, 
through Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, whom Thou made a little 
lower than the angels, and sent Him into the world to be cruci- 
fied for poor fallen man. 

Most glorious Father! if I may but cal] Thee so, renew, if 
it be Thy ever-blessed will, my faith in Thee and in Thy ever- 
blessed Son, Jesus Christ! And the prayer of my heart, at this 
time is, that righteousness might cover the earth, even as the 
waters cover the sea. Oh! blessed would be the day. Then, 
indeed, nation. would no more rise up in war against nation, 
nor would the people learn war any more, which at this day is 
too sorrowfully the case. Oh! the many thousands that have 
been slain, ay, and the tens of thousands, within these ten years, 
on the continent of Europe. O Lord, the prayer of my heart is, 
whilst I am writing, that if it be Thy blessed will, ian Thy own 
time, which is the best time, and must be waited for before we 
can do anything aright, that ‘Thou wilt extirpate wars from every 
land. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society, for 
the election of officers and the transaction of other business, 
will be held at the Society’s office, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Monday, May 26th, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 


H. C. DUNHAM. Rec. Sec. 
Boston, May, 1873. 


There would be no evil speakers if there were no evil 
hearers. It is in scandal as in robbery,—the receiver is as bad 
as the thief. 


They who defend war must defend the dispositions that lead 
to war; and these dispositions are absolutely forbidden by the 
gospel.— Erasmus, 1486. 
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MAY FLOWERS. 
BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


They’re springing forth and fragrant in many a woody dell, 
Arbutus blossoms, fair and sweet! and to my heart they tell 
Of sunny hours and long, bright days, and balmy summer air, 
When all the vales are fragrant, and all the hillsides fair. 


Thou trailing plant with perfume sweet as Araby the blest, 

I gladly hail in thee the proof that stormy winds may rest ; 

That clouds and gloom may now give place to skies and hopes 
serene 

And in our daily paths the proofs of spring time may be seen. 


Ah, welcome to our spirits is each token, fair and sweet, 

Of brighter days in store for earth, when all in peace shall 
meet ; 

When in good will the sons of men in every land and clime, 

Shall meet with sounds of war no more to mar the holy time. 


Our Pilgrim fathers hailed with joy arbutus sweet and fair, 
While ‘‘ merry May ”’ now gives to us its fragrancy to share ; 
To all it is an emblem of brighter days to be, 

Foreshining on the war-cursed earth the peace she yet may see. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Not ror Cuewers or Smoxers.—A gentleman, receiving 
a legacy of ten thousand dollars from his father’s estate, gaye 
it to Phillips Academy at Exeter, New Hampshire, for the bene- 
fit of poor students trying to master an education. But this 
proviso is made: they must not use tobacco in any fotm; for, 
says the donor, ‘‘no boys shall smoke cigars or chew ‘fine 
cuts,’ at the expense of my father’s labor.’’ 


A Sxeptic who was trying to confuse a Christian colored man 
by the contradictory passages in the Bible, asked him how it 
could be true that we were in the Spirit and the Spirit in us. 
i Fie are he, ‘‘dare’s no puzzle ’bout dat. It’s like dat 

ker. I put itin de fire till it gits red-hot—now de poker’s in 

e fire and de fire’s in de poker.”’ 


Govern gently. Govern the child by gentleness; even the 
eamel moves not swifter before the whip than behind the flute. 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO THE CHIL- 
DREN IN AMERICA.—No. 8. 


My Dear Youne Frienps:—Will you put on the wings 
of imagination, fly over to England and, taking this for 
Sunday morning, come with me to St. Luke’s Sunday 
Schoult It is now two or three minutes to the time for 
commencing and the hands of the clock are close upon 
half-past nine. As we enter the porch we may take a peep 
through an open door at the boys as they sit with nice clean 
faces and best Sunday clothes in their classes with a kind 
teacher in front of each class. Then going up the stairs we 
enter the girls’ school ; here there are three rows of classes ar- 
ranged down the length of the room; forms compose three 
sides of each square and a chair makes the fourth, this last being 
the teacher's place. Now wil] you come and sit by me as I take 
my place and say ‘‘ Good morning ’’ to my children. First, I 
will introduce you to the girl at my left hand; she is tall and 
thin, with a little shade of care upon her face, for she is the 
eldest of a large family and has plenty to do in helping her 
mother to keep the house and mind the little ones. Her name 
is Emily and she is a dear good child of about fourteen, who 
has been my pupil for some years, declining the offer to go into 
a higher class, because she likes best to stay with her old 
teacher. Next to her are two sisters, Florence and Katie, 
one very quiet and bright, the other gentle but not intelligent. 
Then come Lizzie and Florence and Emma, and sometimes 
one or two more, but these are my regular ones. School is 
now commenced by the superintendent reading the fourth com- 
mandment to which we all reply, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us 
and incline our hearts to keep this law, ’’ and then after sing- 
ing a hymn and joining together in a few prayers we settle 
down to our work. 

First, the lessons have all to be said and then the children 
read some chapter or part of, a chapter in the Bible, and the 


teacher explains its meaning and tries to persuade the children 


to follow its teaching. At mp ai ten the bell is struck and 
we all go away, some of us to church and some into the boys 

school, where a children's service is held for the little ones. 
This is one of the bright hours of the best and happiest days of 
al] the seven, and one of the most useful too, for lessons learned 
in the Sunday School are often remembered in after years and 
though perhaps for a time the Fy seed lies hidden and appar- 
ently dead, it springs up at last and we learn the truth of 
God’s promise that His word shall not return unto Him void. 
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The children are not always quiet and good, sometimes they 


are very naughty and troublesome, but if the teacher tries to be 
patient, and above all, /oring, she is often rewarded by seeing 
an uoruly girl grow into a good and useful woman. I will 
give you an instance of this. The Sunday before last a friend 
of mine,—who for many years past has been the superintendent 
of a neighboring parish Sunday School,—was walking past the 
church when she met a young woman who looked smilingly at 
her and whose face she thought shc knew. Stopping before 
her my friend said, ‘‘ I think 1 ought to know you, | cun re- 
member your face.’? The young woman replied ‘** Yes, ma’am, 
Tam S——A——, and I used to be the plague of the class,but,”’ 
she added ‘‘ I lave Jesus now and that makes all the difference. ’’ 
Was not thata simple and sweet declaration of faith? My 
friend inquired where she was living now, and learned that she 
had been obliged through her parents removal from their house 
to leave the school, but she stil] attended at another school. 
A day or two after this, my friend found on inquiring of her 
present teacher that S——A was indeed a good and Christian 
scholar and ‘‘ quite a little missionary. ”’ 

Dear children, it does indeed ‘* make all the difference ’? when 
we love Jesus and [ want you whether you go toa Sunday 
School or not to ask yourselves if you love Jesus and remember- 
ing this little story of S A——, try that that great difference 
shall be able to be seen in your life. not only in your Sunday 
School but also in your every-day life. This is my best wish 
for you that you may “ love Jesus.’’ Now little birds, flown 
over from America, I have shown to you one school and my 
own class—if you stayed for afternoon schoo! you would see 
more children, fur they like best to come in the afternoon but 
perhaps I have kept my visitors as long as they would care to 
stay. So good bye, birdies. 

our English Friend, 


Puibippa. 


WOMAN’S WORK. 


BY SIR JORN BOWRING. 


The work of woman is peace, is peace! 
She has no nobler work to do— 

Man’‘s woes to soothe, man's weal increase : 
Let her that noblest work pursue. 


- The work of woman is peace, is peace! 
At home, abroad, and everywhere 
Where bliss abounds, where discords cease, 
The place of woman is there, is there ! 


The path is stony, the task is hard; 

But all worth gaining, by toil is gained. 
The work itself is its own reward, 

And well begun is half attained. 


Then onward, woman! your mission’s great, 
Our race from bondage to release— 

From bonds of envy, spite, and hate : 
The work of woman is peace, is peace ! 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


In the depths of a forest there lived two foxes who never had 
a cross word with each other. One of them said one day, in 
the politest fox language, ‘* Let’s quarrel. ” 

‘¢ Very well,’ said the other ; ‘as you please dear friend. 
But how shall we set about it?”? 

‘* Qh, it cannot be difficult, ’’-said fox number one ; “ two- 
legged people fall out; why should not we? ” 

So they tried all sorts of ways, but it could not be done, be- 
cause each one would give way. At last number one fetched 
two stones. 

‘There! ’’ said he; ‘‘ you say they’re yours, and I'll say 
they’re mine, and we will quarrel and fight and scratch. Now 
Vil begin. ‘Those stones are mine! ”’ 


‘¢ Very well, ’’ answered the other, gently, ‘ you’re welcome 
to them.” 


‘¢ But we shall never quarrel at this rate, ’’ cried the other, 
jumping up and licking his face. ‘* You old simpleton, don't 
you know that it takes two to make a quarrel any day? ’’ 

So they gave it up as a bad job, and never tried to play at 
this silly game again. I often think of this fable when I feel 
more inclined to be sulky than sweet— Children’s Hour. 


FREELY FORGIVE 


Ir is very easy fur us to say we will furgive those 
who injure us, but it is quite another thing to put it in practice. 
Many people forgive very much as the little school-girl did to 
whom her teacher said, ‘* Mary, if a naughty girl should hurt 
LP ie would forgive her like a good little girl, wouldn't you ?”’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ she said, ‘if I couldn’t catch her? ”’ 

Another little Sunday-school scholar had a notion of forgive- 
ness very much like hers. Ilis lesson had been upon this sub- 
ject, and his teacher asked him if, in view of what he had been 
studying he could forgive those who wronged him. 

** Could you, ’’ said the teacher, ‘* forgive a boy, for instance, 
who had struck you? ”’ 

‘¢ Y-e-8, sir,’’ said the Jad slowly, after thinking a Jittle, ‘* I 
could—I guess I could ;’’ and then added, in a husky tone, ‘1 
know I could if he were bigger than I am!”’ 

These little folks put us in mind of an old: gentleman who 
had a quarrel with a neighbor, and thinking he was about to 
die, sent for the neighbor, that the difficulty might be settled 
before he died. ‘* Ican’t bear, ’’ said he, ‘: to leave this world 
while there is any bad feeling between us. But, mind you, ’’ 
he said with all the energy his feeble voice could assume, ‘* If 
I get well the old grudge stands! ”’ 

Ah, that is not like the teaching of Jesus. The enemy is 
not only to be forgiven, but treated like a iriend. ‘True for- 
giveness empties the heart of all remembrance of old grudges 
and hate, and fills it with kindness and love. 


DEWDROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. NO. 13. 
(IN SHORT WORDS—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.) 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


THE FRIENDS AND THEIR FAITH AND TEST. 


There is a sect of men, on both sides of the wide sea, who 
will not take up arms to fight in war, nor hire, nor pay men to 
do it. For this they have had much to bear. They have been 
put in jail; their goods have been sold to pay the fines put on 
them for their faith in Christ's words, which, they are sure, 
teach that no one who loves Him, and loves men as he did, can 
raise the hand to kill one for whom He died. There was once 
a preat war in Ireland, where men of the same race and tongue,and 
who claimed to have faith in the same God and Christ, fought 
like wild beasts, slew, burnt, and worked the work of fiends 
more than of beasts ; fur beasts, such as wolves, but kill what 
they need to eat. 

Well, the Friends in this sad land and time, were in a sad 
case. They stood there with a fire in front and rear, and it 
roared and blazed on them, as if it would burn them up. The 
men of war tried to drive chem from their faith ; to make them 
fight, now for this side, now for that. They were as mad as 
they could be, and did all they could to make the Friends take 
up arms. They put on them scorn, hate and wrong of all 
kinds to drag them down from their life of peace and good will 
to all. But these brave men, of soft wurds and stout hearts, 
stood fast and firm to their faith. No fire, nor sword, nor 
door of jail could scare them, for the face of Christ smiled on 
their souls, and they heard [lis voice and step by their side, 
and He helped them to walk with and hike Him. He gave 
them of his power to melt the wrath of their focs. And that 
power was love, and it burnt like a coal of fire on their heads. 
And this was the way it burnt : : 

The two mad sects who were at war could and did slay and 
burn at their bad wil]. ‘They made the Jand red with homes 
in ablaze, and the sky black with their smoke. But they 
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could not bleed nor burn out the faith the brave Friends had 
strong and warm in their hearts. These men of kind eye, 
hand and voice could and did wield arms with an edge too keen 
for steel swords to match them. ‘These arms were thoughts 
and acts of love to their foes on each side. When a day or 
night of blood was done, they would go out with their wine 
and oil, like him Christ tells us of, and they would bend down, 
and, with a hand and voice which He had made soft, would 
raise poor men out of their blood, bind up their wounds, bring 
them to their own homes, and watch and tend them, and say 
to their sad souls words of cheer. With these arms the Friends 
fought both night and day, ard their foes, on both sides, had 
to yield toa force which their sharp steel swords could not 
cope with. They could and did slay with hot wrath men who 
put their trust in swords, but these who armed their hands with 
deeds of love, and put their trust in Christ, and walked and 
talked Jike Him, had a power which they could not break nor 
bend. 

So it came to this: When the men of war 1ushed on a town, 
their first cry was, ‘* Spare the Friends! ’’ and they did spare 
them, and they were safe in the midst of the fire, in the midst 
of the hail of Jead and streams of blood that fell and flowed 
round them. Mad and beast-like as both sides in the strife 
were, they would as soon have dried up the springs at which 
they drank day by day, as to have quenched the life of that 
love which Christ had put in the hearts of these brave men, 
and which flowed out in such kind deeds, the same to foe as 
friend. ‘Thus did the Friends in that time of hate, and fire and 
blood prove in their own case this truth of so much worth, that, 
‘* Where a man’s ways please the Lord, He makes his foes to 
be at peace with him. ”* 


LICENSE OR NO LICENSE. 


Vote yes! and the lava-tide of death 
Over cottage, hall and bower, 

Shall roll its dark, blood-crested wave, 
While madness rules the hour. 


Vote no! and the white-winged angel, Peace, 
Shall dwell in the drunkard’s home ; 

And beams of temperance, truth and light, 
Dispel the withering gloom. 


Vote no! and the mother’s heart shall leap, 
The sister’s eye be dry, 

The poor inebriate clasp his hands, 
And raise his voice on high. 


By the cherished heart's great wrong, 
By the spirit’s deathless woe— 

In the name of God and the name of man, 
Let every vote be no! 


Peruaps, this little incident may interest your readers. It is 
strictly true. 

Two widows, friends. both poor, lived in the same town, not 
far from each other. One night one of them could not sleep, 
she was impressed with the idea, that her friend was suffering 
from want. She arose very early, dressed, and with a little 
dough she had mixed the evening before, and a salt fish, went 
over to the house of her friend. On entering she said toa daugh- 
ter, ‘‘I hope you will not be offended that Phave brought you a 
Jittle dough for biscuit, and a salt fish.” 

‘*Mrs. ,”’ the daughter replied, with much feeling, ‘‘we 
had no supper last night,and my mother is now up stairs pray- 
ing the Lord to send us a break fant;??=-Ohve Laake 


The Christian is at peace with his neighbor ; and more than 
this, he is a peace-maker—he brings peace. His words and 
looks and acts are filled with the patience and gentleness of 
Christ, and his influence resembles that of his Master, who, be- 
cause of his work, was called‘ The Prince of peace. ”’ 


JEM’S ANGEL. 


Jem was cold and hungry and miserable. It had been rain- 
ing all night, and toward morning a sharp north-east wind be- 
gan to blow, freezing the rain as it fell. Jem’s bed was a 
pretty hard one—a pile of straw partially held in place by what 
had once been some lengths of blue jean, and covered by the 
remnants of an old calico quilt. Once Jem had thought him- 
self quite well off, but that was when Bob was alive. Old 
Lotty, who was akind soul if she did get drunk, pitied the 
poor homeless boys and gave them the privilege of sleeping in 
her garret, at three cents a night. Inthe morning they went 
out, often without breakfast, to do anything they could find to 
do—run of errands, sweep crossings, hold a gentleman's horse 
for a minute, anything that was not begging. 

Bob had splendid dreams of some day becoming a newsboy. 
The time was always coming—alas, it never came !—when 
such an amount of surplus funds would be left over after the 
day’s expenses, that Bob would enter at once upon his career, 
and then good-bye to hunger and cold and all the ills of life. 
It would take but afew days for Bob to make profits enough to 
set Jem up in trade too, and then wouldn't they lead a jolly 
life? Bob’s imagination even saw a little cottage in the coun- 
try, and old Lottie in it, cured of her love of drink, and peace 
and-plenty and comfort everywhere. Jem believed in Bob 
devoutly. It never occurred to him that such glorious plans 
could fail. Bob had always taken care of him, .and always 
would, of course. He was so much bigger and stronger, and 
then he was socheery. There was never a time so dark that 
he couldn’t see something bright just ahead. 

Poor Jem! al] that light was gone now. Bob was very 
tired ore night, and the next morning he didn’t even know 
Jem, but kept talking about the green fields, though it was in 
the depth of winter, and the little baby sister who died before 
Jem could remember. Old Lottie didnt go out that day ; she 
had a few pennies in her pocket, and she did what she could 
for the dying boy, but it was no use. He smiled once, before 
he died, on the wretched little boy at his side, sobbing with 
we and terror, and said, ‘‘ Cheer up, Jem; it'll all come 
right. ° 

The overseers of the poor took Bob away, and Jem wae 
left cold and hungry and miserable. 


4 


The sun shone out from a wintry sky that morning after the 
cold rain. Jem went out. He didn't know where he was 
going, and he didn’t care. He just wanted to be where Bob 
was. Bob was his heaven. He wandered on. Once he 
stopped and looked wistfully at a stall ; there was hot coffee and 
rolls and great slices of bread, but he didn’t say anything. 
The man at the stall saw him. ‘ Poor little chap, ’’ said he, 
and threw him a thick slice of rye bread. He felt better after 
that, still he couldn’t see how it was to come right, as Bob had 
said ; but then Kob always knew. 


He had got a long way from the garret by this time, but he 
was very cold. Two little boys, warmly clad, ran along ahead 
of him. One said, ‘‘ I'm ‘fraid we're late,’’ and then they 
turned in ata church dvor. As they disappeared, the chorus, 
‘¢ Yes, Jesus loves me,’’ came ringing out. Jem stood look- 
ing in, and wondering what it meant. The singing went on, 
and then a sudden longing filled his aching heart to learn who 
it was that loved the little boys and girls in there so much. 
He pushed the door open and entered. A great stove, bright 
and glowing, stood rigt.t by the door ; he slipped behind it and 
no one saw him. Pretty soon they sang again. This time it 
was, ‘‘T am so glad that Jesus loves me.’’? Jem was ina 
maze of wonder and delight. It was all beginning to come 
right ; he knew it would, but he didn't expect it so soon. Final- 
ly the warmth stole into him and he slept. 


When he woke a gentleman was talking. Jem rose to his 
feet and listened. A great card was hanging where all could 
see it, and though Jem could not read, he knew that the gen- 
tleman was talking about the words on the card: ‘* He shall 
give his angels charge over thee.’’ Jem didn’t knuw what 
that meant, but he listened, and the gentleman spoke very 
simply. ‘‘Is there anything in all the world to be afraid of, 
dear children? Why, think! God gives an angel—a great, 
strong, powerful angel—the charge of you; that means, the 
careor you. He sees that you are not able to take care of 
yourselves, and so he gives each one of you an angel to go 
with you and take care of you. Heis with you every day, and 
at night, when you lie down to sleep, your angel watches 
over you, and keeps you from harm.’’ Jem heard with his 
heart in his throat. hy, this was just what he wanted, now 
that Bob was gone. He didn’t know who God was, or what 
an angel might be, but felt pretty sure by this time that the 
Jesus of whom they sang, and the good God who sent the 
angel, and even the angel himself, were all one and the same 
good Being who took care of every body in the world, and so 
would take careof him. Bob must have known all abont it, and 
that was why he said it would all come right. 


They sang again, and then the children went away. Jem 
muated to make quite sure. He must ask the kind gentleman 
about it, so as to know where,to find God. Nearly all had gone 
before the gentleman came. He saw the eager face of the 
ragged boy before he reached him, and stopped. 


‘‘Please, tell me,’’ began Jem, ‘“‘where is the man what takes 
care of litttle boys as hasn’t got any Bob?’ 


“It is the good God, who takes care of every body, my poor 
oe said the gentleman, kindly. ‘‘But what has become of 

ob a?) 

**I do’ no; they took him off an’ put him in the ground ; he 
said it ’ud all come right, but [ was ’fraid til] you said as -how 
God ud’ send a angel ; say, mister, be you the angel ?”’ 

‘*No, my boy,’’ said the gentleman in a husky voice, ‘‘I am 
not an angel, but perhaps God has sent me to you for al] that. 
He takes care of you all the time, and it is he who sent you here 


to-day.”’ 

“Yes, { guess he did. J was so cold an’ hungry, an‘ I didn’t 
know what to do, ’cause Bob’s gone an’ wont never come back. 
But J aint 'fraid now. I'll go home an’ tell old Lotty. God "ll 
send a angel to go ‘long with me, an’ it'll all come nght. Bob 
said so. Thank you, sir, for tellin’ me "bout it.’’ 

The brave little fellow started to go out, but Mr. Brown 
stopped him to learn where he lived, and the next day sought 
out the child who had taught him such a lesson of trust. Old 
Lotty wasn't drunk, and told him how friendless the poor lad 
was ; how his father died of hard drink, and his mother, a gen- 
tle lady, struggled alittle and then died, leaving her boys too 
young to know the name of mother. Mr. Brown’s eyes grew 
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moist as she told of Bob's devotion to his little Jem, and when 
she had ended, he took the child by the hand and went out. 

Jem never forgot, in the happy, prosperous days that followed, 
the lesson of trust he learned that morning in the care of the 
dear Father, and Mr. Brown’s faith is strengthened every day 
by his simple assurance that every thing will somehow and some 
time ‘‘come right.”’ 


THE CANARY’S WISH. 


Ir is said, but I will not affirm the truth of the story, that a 
pretty yellow canary, in a fit of fretfulness, cried out one day, 
‘f wish I were dead ! 

Upon this, the tortoise shell cat looked up with a merry twin- 
kle in his eyes and said: ‘I don’t wonder at it, my dear. Shut 
up as you are in that cage, itis not strange that you should 
wish for death.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the bird, ‘I am shut up, while my friends are 
out in the bright sunshine, sporting among the beautiful flowers. 
It is too bad!’ 

‘So it Is,’ rejoined the cat, in a tone of tenderness. 

‘And such a sweet singer as I am,’ added the canary. 

‘Yes, dearest, your songs are sweeter than those of birds that 
are free. 1 don’t wonder you are wretched.’ 

‘O, I do wish IT were dead!’ groaned the bird. ‘My life is all 
pain and vexation. I’m a poor, miserable prisoner.’ 

‘My little love,’ replied the cat, as he rose to his feet, ‘if you 
will have the pluck to come out of your cage, I will help to free 
you from all your grief and pain.’ 

‘What! what!’ chirped the canary, with a terrible flutter in 
his heart, as the cat rose up on his hind Jegs and placed one of 
his fore-paws on the door of the cage. | 

‘It pains me to do it,’ replied the cat, ‘yet for your sake I will 
stifle my grief, and help you out of your misery—’ 

The bird screamed. A footstep at the parlor door made puss 
turn his head, and then, seeing his master, he slunk through an 
open window into the garden. Canary breathed freely agan, 
and having been very near the death it had so foolishly desired, 
was henceforth a wiser and happier bird. 

‘ Foolish little canary?’ I[ hear a thousand voices exclaim. 
Yes, a foolish little canary indeed, is that little boy or gurl who 
often utters rash wishes, as ‘I wish I were dead!’ or, ‘I wish I 
didn’t have to go school!’ or ‘I wish I could get away from 
home !’ or any other equally idle wish. If such a child should 
be taken at his word, as the cat was about to take the canary, 
he, too, would learn both the folly and the danger of foolish wish- 
ing and fretful feeling. 


Believe nothing against another but upon authority, nor re- 
peat what may hurt another unless it be a greater hurt to others 
to conceal it. 
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Apion, Oct. 4th, 1872. 
To whom it may concern: 


This may certify not only my faith in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American Peace Society as practicable, expedient 
and imperative, but alse in the thorough good sense and ability 
of its accredited agent, Miss Jane E. Weeden. 

Ata union meeting of all the churches of this village, held 
at the Presbyterian church, a few weeks since, she was listened 
to by a large and deeply interested audience. Ignoring all mere 
sentimentalism, and dealing in facts alone, her address through- 
out was replete with instruction. Believing as I do that no 
community can afford to have her pass through unheard, I most 
earnestly bespeak for her the pulpits and rostrums of this State. 


W.H. Pereine, 
Prof. Hist. and Belles-lettres, Albion College. 
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“REASON VERSUS THE SWORD!” 
To the Editor of The Advocate of Peace ; 


Dear Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace Jabors for the past five years is a good supply of 
peace literature to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that will have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most profound. The tracts. and 
pamphlets we have had have been good—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our documents have been small. But our 
subject is of sufficient magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but a moderate discussion of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging signs is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. I am glad to add one more to the 
list. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have just issued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ‘* Reason and the Gospel against 
the Sword.’’ I have made arrangements to give away about two 
or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men of 
the country, for investigation and criticism. I shall be surprised 
if this volume does not make some stir in the literary world. 
But rather than give my own opinion, I will beg to call atten- 
tion to the following expressions from competent judges, viz: 


Ricumonn, Inp., Nov. 14, 1871. 


‘* Having heard, read and examined a large portion of the 
manuscript, entitled “ Reasun versus the Sword,’ ! desire to 
express iny deliberate conviction that it is an unanswerable 
argument in favor of Peace, presenting it from the stand- point 
of Divine truth: and that it is written in an able, scholarly 
and clegant manner. Now, at a time when the subject of 
Peace largely interests the minds of many, we think this pro- 
duction of Kev. J. M. Washburn would be extremely useful. 
We commend it to the careful reader and seeker after truth. 

Very respectfully, 
R. EK. Haventon, M. D.’’ 


‘¢[ have examined portions of the above mentioned manu- 
script, and am well satisfied that it contains much valuable 
matter that ought to be given to the thinking public. I cheer- 
fully commend its publication.”’ 

J.J. Tuomas, Assoc. Ed. Country Gentleman, 
Union Springs, N.Y., 8th Mo. 1871. 


‘* With considerable care ] have examined parts first an 
second of * Reason and the Sword,’ by Rev. J. M. Washburn. 
It is a bold,scholarly and exceedingly able presentation of the 
Writer's views on the subject—a subject now, more than ever 
before, demanding and receiving the attention of the peuple. 
Without endorsing every sentiment contained, or every position 
taken in the book, we desire tu say that we regard the whole 
treatment of the subject as thorough, masterly and exhaustive. 
The book is the product of an earnest, penetrating, analytical], 
and at the same time reverent and devout mind. It isa great 
work, a living and important subject, and is eminently worthy 
of publication.”’ Rev. ]. M. Hucues, A. M. 

Pastor \st Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Ind. 


This work can be had of the Publishers, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for $2.00 per 
copy. Men who wish to be up with the times will do well to 


purchase and read every new work on this living theme. 
WM. G. HUBBARD, Cotumsus, Ono. 


PLEASE READ! 
The Angel of Peace of which a specimen may be seen in the 


Advocate will be sent postage paid to any who desire to do good 
and help inould a generation of peace-makers, at the rate of 50 


cents per hundred copies by addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, 


1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one uf the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief parafraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50: cents a hundred, $1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy thein are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respectfully request al// who use envelopes and wish to 
do good, to send to our office in Bostou for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cust to them 
fur postage 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


‘This remarkable work is receiving unwonted atteation from 
thé reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it.. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 


“for a new grant of several hundred copids of this most excellent 


Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. | Somerset St., Boston. . 


~ 


TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE IN THE WEST. 


Having been appointed by the American Peace Society a 
General Agent for the Western Department, a place made va- 
cant by the resignation of Rev. Amasa Lord, of Chicago, I ¢e- 
sire to say to the friends of the peace cause in the Western 
States that I have temporarily fixed the head-quarters of the 
Western Department at Manhattan, Kansas. 

The impulse given to the peace cause by the great “ victory” 
at Geneva, together with the prospect of convening at an 
early day an [nternational Peace Congress of eminent jurists, 
statesmen and philanthropists, is causing the East to come for- 
ward with alacrity to aid this greatest progressive movement of 


j 


theage. Shall the West remain indifferent spectators ? 


Never was there before su auspicious a moment to strike an 


effective blow for God and humanity, and whoever lends his 
aid in this glorious work shall be entitled, not only to the 
blessing pronounced upon the peacemakers, but to the admira- 
tion and gratitude of his fellow-men. 

Lecturers and ministers are wanted to preach and to teach 
the doctrines of peace, and with voice and pen enlighten the 
public mind, and unfold the nature and scope of the proposed 
‘movement; also there is urgent need of agents in every 
State and County to circulate the books and other publications 


of the Society, extend the circulation of the Advocate of Peace. 


and obtain donations to carry forward the great enterprise. 

All friends of the cause in the West are invited to correspond 
freely with us regarding the progress of the work, and the 
ineasures to be inaugurated for its promotion. 

Persons willing to enter the service of the Society can as 
certain the terms by addressing the undersigned to whom all 
money due the Soeiety in the West, all unpaid subscriptions for 
the Advocate of Peace, and all donations designed for the So- 
ciety’s use should be directed, 

LEONARD H. PILLSBURY 
General Western Agent American Peace Society, 
Manhattan, Kan. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
SAVE YOUR MONEY ! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSTON'S 
TEA STORE, 


88 Union Street, 
BOSTON. 
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Boston May, 1878. adequate funds. 


The American Peace Society, deeply grateful for the recent 
successes of the great cause, sends Christian salutations to the 
friends of peace throughout the continent of America. 

So highly encouraging are the present aspects of the peace 
cause, that we need not apologize for making an enrnest appeal 
to all the friends of God and of man, to aid us with their con- 
tributions as God has prospered them. 

Our means, ever inadequate, are especially so at this crisis. 
We have reached an era in our work when a great advance is 
demanded. To hesitate now or to doubt the liberality of the 
friends of peace in America, would be criminal. 

The recent culmination of our principles in actual arbitra- 
tion in two cases of grave difficulty between England and the 
United States, has awakened hope and faith throughout the 
civilized world. Count Sclupis has said recently, ‘* The suc- 
cess of the Geneva arbitration has made a very deep impression 
upon the Italian people. I have never before known amongst 
us such a united public sentiment as on this question.’? The 
same has been the effect of this illustrious transaction upon all 
the nations of Europe. 

Our Secretary, Rev. James B. Miles, has just returned from 
a visit to the principal European capitals, undertaken for the 
purpose of conferring with eminent men of all nations and pro- 
fessions in regard to measures for promoting peace. This tour 
has demonstrated the remarkable awakening of the nations and 
the earnest wish of all parties to co-operate now in a grand 
effort to render general and permanent the results of the noble 
example of two powerful nations in settling by peaceful arbi 
tration grave differences which threatened the dire alternative 
of war. 

The London Peace Society has already inaugurated a special 
fund for the new exigency, which is generously patronized. 

The American Peace Suciety must not be wanting at such a 
time. We are determined that it shall not be. We must have 
our fair share in this glorious enterprise for organizing peace 
among the nations. This we cannot have without a large 


Arrangements are being made for the first peace congress of 
eminent publicists and statesmen, to be held this Autamn, 
preparatory to others which have for their object the considera- 
tion of measures for substituting arbitration for war. This 
most benign and practical enterprise can be made a success 
only by the liberality of our friends. 

We must, also, have the means for increasing our use of the 
all potent press. The platform and the pulpit must be induced 
to render efficient aid. The clergy, embassadurs of the Prince 
of peace, to aman may be expected to co-uperate in our work. 
But we must supply them with documents and facts to aid them 
in the presentation of our cause to their people. 

In these circumstances, we make our appeal to the generous 
friends of peace to join at once in an effort to raise $50,000. 
This is the least eum suggested by our opportunities and our 
needs. This sum will be too smal] as an expreseion of our 
gratitude for the recent triumphs of our principles, which have 
saved ten thousand times the amount, besides crime ang: suffer- 
ing incalculable. 

We respectfully and earnestly invite the friends of peace 
everywhere upon this continent to organize Peace Committees, 
of ladies and gentlemen, together or separately, auxiliary to the 
American Peace Society, and to raise and forward to this office 
their proportion of the sum named. 

The officers and members of the Society pledge their atmost 
efforts in co-operation. But long before either of the Secreta- 
ries can reach a majority ef the people, much of the money 
will be greatly needed. 

We send herewith recent circulars. Rarely have documents 
been signed by so many representative men uf al] prolessioas. 

For the American Peace Society :— 

HOWARD MALCOLM, D. D. LL. D., President, 
PROF. ALPHEUS CROSBY, Chatrman Executive Com., 
DAVID PATTEN, D.D., Treasurer, 

REV. JAMES B. MILES, Corresponding Secretary, 
REV. D. C. HAYNES, Financial Secretary. 


— 


A THANK OFFERING. 


Office Am. Peace Socicty, No. 1 Somerset St., 


Boston, Oct. 10, 1872, 
Rev. ann Dear Sir: 

A peculiar exigency exists in the operations of the American Peace Society. The recent successful termination of the 
Geneva Arbritration furnishes an opportune occasion for bringing the leading minds of all nations together in an INTERNATIONAL 
Conoress. For this reason, spectal contributions are needed at this time, as well as extraordinary efforts to arouse the people, 
and especially Christians of all denominations, to the importance of energetic and definite action with a view of creating 
perpetual peace among the nations. 

The officers of this Society present an urgent appeal to Pastors to secure from their respective churches, an especial 
contribution, as a thank offering, fur the grand victory of Peace at Geneva and to aid the Society in this Christ-like and philan- 
thropic work. 

We would also invite each Pastor to preach a discourse upon the inspiring subject of Peace on the day the contribution is 
to be taken. 
HOWARD MALCOM, President. 

ALPHEUS CROSBY, Chairman Ex. Com. 
DAVID PATTEN, Treasurer. 
; JAMES B. MILES, Cor. Secretary. 

Please notice the appended endorsement and commendation. 

The undersigned, cordially approve of the great and beneficent work in which the American Peace Society is engaged, 
and especially the object of the proposed International Congress. 


SIDNEY PERHAM, Governor of Maine. JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Governor of New York 
JULIUS CONVERSE, Governor of Vermont. JOHN W. GEARY, Governor of Pennsylvania. 
SETH PADELFORD, Governor of Rhode Island. E. F. NOYES, Governor of Ohio. 

ISRAEL WASHBURNE, JR., Ex-Gov. of Maine. C. C. CARPENTER, Governor of towa. 

L. A. WILMQT, Governor of New Brunswick. P. H. LESLIF, Governor of Kentucky. 


HARRISON REED, Governor of Florida. 
THE CALL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The undersigned, believing that the peace and well-being of nations, the best institutions and enterprises of Christian 
civilization, including all the great interests of humanity, demand a permanent guarantee against the peril and even possibility 
of war, regard the present as a favorable opportunity for convening eminent publicists, jurists, statesmen and philanthropists 
of different countries in an INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, for the purpose of elaborating and commending tu 
the governments and peoples of Christendom, an INTERNATIONAL Cope, and other measures, for substituting the arbitrament 
of reason and justice for the barbarous arbitrament of the sword. We do, therefore, unite in the call for such a Congress. 

The above has been signed by the following gensemens among others : 


Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., New Haven. Hon. G. Washington Warren, Pres. Bunker Hill Mt. As‘tion. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. Hon. John J. Fraser, Provincial Secretary, N. B. 
Emory Washburn, LL. D., Cambridge, Masa. CG. H. B. Fisher, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Baltimore, Md. T. H. Rand, Chief Superintendent Education, N. B. 
David Dudley Field, LL. D., New York. A. F. Randolf, Esq., Fredericton, N. B. 
Hon. Gerritt Smith, Peterboro’, New York. J. B. Morrow, Esq., Halifax, N.S. 
‘ Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. John 8. Maclean, Esq., Halifax, N.8. 
George H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia. D. Henry Starr, Esq., Halifax, N. S. 
Howard Malcon, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. M. H. Richey, Ex-Mayor, Halifax, N. 8. 
Hon. F. R. Brunot, Chairman Indian Commission, Pittsburg, Pa. Geo. H. Starr, Esq., Halifax, N. 8S. 
Hon. Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Ct. Jay Cooke, Esq., Philadelphia. 
Hon. Edward 8S. Tobey, Boston, Mass. John G. Whittier, Amesbury, Mass. 
Amasa Walker, LI.. D., No. Brookfield, Mass. Hon. Charles T. Russell, Cambridge, Mase. 
George F. Gregory, Mayor of Fredericton, N. B. Samuel Willets, New York. 
Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, New York. Joseph A. Dugdale, Iowa. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men in the United States. 


“ The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthropic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worth 
of sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pus- 
sessed adequate means. Wethink it deserves, as it certainly needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Suciety, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the benevolent.” 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., Ex-Presidemt Vale College. 
Hon. Charles Sumner, LL. D., Boston, Mass. E. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, Ul. 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tufis’ College, Boston, Massa. Hon. David Turner, Crown Point, Ind. 

Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn. J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, I. 

Luke Hitchcock, D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, III. 

Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn. John V. Farwell, Chicago, Jill. 

Gardiner Spring, D. D., New York. Hon. Wm. R. Marshall, Ex-Gov. of Minn. 

Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., * “ Hon. James Harlan, U. 8. Senator, Iowa. 

Howard Malcom, D. D, LL. D., Philadelphia. Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksonville, Il. 

Bishep Thomas A. Morzia, Springfield, Ohio Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 


Rev. Prof. Samuel Harriss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theological Semmary. 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


The Directors of the American Peace Society respectfully 
submit the following as their Forty-Fifth Annual Report : 


Glory to God in the highest for the signal triumphs of the 
principles which this Society has advocated now for nearly half 
a century that have made the last year memorable above all the 
years of history. In closing our Jast annual report we said, 
‘¢ Notwithstanding present difficulties we are confident our high 
hopes in regard to the Washington treaty, are not to be disap- 
pointed. We trust the arbitration is to go on and that all the 
differences between Great Britain and our country are to be 
amicably and permanently settled.’? The sequel has proved 
that our hopes and expectations were not ill-founded. The 
treaty was saved and the Geneva arbitration has been carried 
through to asuccessful and glorious conclusion. By thoughtful 
people in all countries, it is regarded as one of the most re- 
nowned of all the victories of peace ; and it is exerting a most 
powerful and beneficent influence upon the whole world. 
Count Sclopis, the illustrious President of the Geneva Court, 
has recently said, 


‘¢T must tell you that the success of the Geneva Arbitration 
bad made a very deep impression upon the Italian people. I have 
never befure known amongst us such a united public sentiment 
as on this question. The most emphatic and unanimous ex- 
pressions of rejoicing and congratulation have reached me 
from parties the most opposed to each other.”” 


It has made a very deep impression upon the people of all 
nations. This and other important instances of arbitration that 
have followed it and which doubtless have been produced by 
it as its firet fruits, have taught the world the great lesson that 
wars are unnecessary, that questions of national right and na- 
tional honor can be settled much more satisfactorily and honor- 
ably by an appeal to reason and justice and law than by a resort 
to the barbarous and bloody arbitrament of the sword. They 
are noble illustrations of the fact that the memorable recom- 
mendation put forth at Paris in 1856, by the Plenipotentiaries 
_of several of the great powers and afterwards unanimously 
concurred in by all the others, was founded on common sense 
and is practicable and feasible. 

They have disclosed to men the fact, that war is not only the 
direst scourge of the worfl, but that generally, at least, it can 
be avoided. The knowledge of this fact is agitating all civil- 
ized nations, and is causing people everywhere to make light 
of the world-old traditions respecting military monarchies, and 
is convincing them that the time has come for a new and better 
order of things to be introduced ; a time when nations in their 


treatment of each other shall discard the old barbarism of 
dueling, and shall deal with each other as members of the 
same family, according to the rules of justice and right. 


Tue CorresPoNDING SecreTARY’s Mission To Evrope. 


The culmination of our principles in actual arbitration by 
which grave differences between two of the most powerful 
nations, nations equally high-spirited and sensitively alive to 
their interests, their rights and their honor, were adjusted 
without recourse to the dire alternative of war, was felt by our 
Society to be an event of the greatest significance and impor- 
tance. 

It was felt that every endeavor should be made calculated to 
secure the best results from that renowned victory of peace, and 
to make it influential in hastening the day when arbitration 
shall take the place of the barbarism of war. It was apparent, 
and universally admitted, that in order to form a solid basis 
for a general and permanent system of international arbitration, 
it would be necessary, in the first place, to take measures to 
define, digest, and, so far as practicable, codify the funda- 
mental principles and rules of international law. Accordingly 
a plan was matured, the essential feature of which was the 
provision fur convening, after they should have had the requisite 
time for preparation, a body of men, which for the want of a 
better name was called a Senate of Publicists, to be composed 
of from forty to fifty of the first publicists of the world, who 
should meet by themselves fur the purpose of comparing notes 
and discussing, elaborating, and, so far as possible, uniting in 
a statement of the Jeading principles of international Jaw, after 
the manner, and in the spirit, of the Joint High Commissiuners 
at Washington, or after the manner of the eminent scholars 
engaged in revising the translation of the Scriptures. 

It was proposed that this body should be entirely unofficial, 
but composed of just such publicists as their respective govern- 
ments would choose if they should inaugurate a Juint High 
Commission to frame an international code. They would con- 
stitute a body which would give something like the positive 
authority of law to the rules they should elaborate and state. 
They might be expected to address themselves to the great 
work with all the sense of responsibility which they would 
fee] if they were commissioned to perform it by their own 
governments. This code would provide for a high court of 
nations, either a standard one, or one constituted pro re nata, 
bearing a relation to the family of nations similar to that of our 
Supreme Court to the family of States. To this court would 
be referred the differences that might arise between nations, 
and it would constitute the must august tribunal on the earth. 
It was thought this work of the Senate of Publicists would 
receive the sanction of the people of different countries, and 
would eventually be accepted and adupted by the differoi.t 
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governments. And, when this should have been done, a propor- 
tionate and materia] diminution of the enormous standing 
armies of Christendom might take place, as they would no 
Jonger be indispensable for national security, or the mainte- 
nance of national honor. Thus the nations would be relieved 
of the burden which is now crushing them. This plan, the 
main feature of which has been briefly indicated, received the 
endorsement, not merely of the officers of the Peace Society, 
but of many of our leading publicists, jurists, statesmen, clergy- 
men, an indeed the representatives of all intereats, religion, 
education, capital and Jabor. 


The Society determined that in no better way could the 
interests of the great cause be advanced than by having a 
conference with the friends of Peace in Europe in the hope, 
that the scheme above indicated, or some vuther might be 
adopted for the promotion of international arbitration. To 
forward this object our Secretary, the Rev. James B. Miles, 
on the first of January last, was commissioned by the Society 
to visit foreign nations, and tu confer with prominent statesmen 
in their respective governments and with the friends of Peace 
In their respective countries and to concur with them in any and 
in all arrangements that might be decided upon for the attain- 
ment of this great and benign end. The Society pledged its 
hearty co-operation in whatever measures might be adopted, 
and cordially recommended its Secretary to the kind offices of 
those to whom he might present his credentials. Mr. Miles 
was also, favored with letters from Hon. Hamilton Fish, Sec- 
retary of State, and other distinguished gentlemen, who cor- 
dially approved of the object of his mission. 


He has recently returned to this country, having visited 
the principal capitals of Europe, and it gives us great pleasure 
to say he has everywhere been treated with the greatest cour- 
tesy and kindness and the success that has attended his missiun 
has been most satisfactory. 


Fora more particular account of his reception and what has 
been done in furtherance of his object in different countries, we 
refer to his letters in recent numbers of the Advocale of Peace. 

We will briefly say here that he has had the privilege of 
submitting the plan indicated above to the consideration of the 
most eminent publicists and statesmen of the different countries 
of Europe, and he has also had the great pleasure and hunor 
to receive from them, in writing, a hearty endorsement of the 
plan in all its essential points, and a statement, more or less 
in detail, of their opinions respecting the mode in which the 
plan is to be carried into effect. 

The proposition has been hailed in all countries, not simply 
with favor, but with enthusiasm, and this not by peace sucie- 
ties alone, but by statesmen and publicists at the furthest pos- 
sible remove from sympathy with Utopian ideas and measures. 
Among the distinguished. gentlemen from whom he has ob- 
tained a written approval] of our movement and most important 
statements of opinion, we may name Count Sclopis, President 
of the Court of Arbitration, Viscount d'Itajuba, one of the 
Judges, Prof. Mancini, of the University of Rome, Professor 
Pereantoni, of the University of Naples, Profs. Heffer, 
Holtzendorff, and Vichor of the University of Berlin, Dr. 
Rolin Jacquemyns of Ghent, M. Drouyn d’Lhuys, Prime Min- 
eter of Napoleon IIf., Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone, 
Prime Minister of England, and in short the leading names in 
international Jaw, in England, France, Italy, Austria, Ger- 
many, and the other countries visited. 
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Mr. Miles says :—‘‘ One of the most eminent statesmen of 
Italy said to me, ‘ Weare happy to welcome you on a mission 
of peace. There is no hope for Italy as long as the present 
war system prevails. We cannot bear the enormoue burden of 
the standing armies.’ ”’ | 

And he has found that this sentiment prevails toa large ex- 
tent in all European countries. Intelligent and thoughtful peo- 
ple, in all those lands, will gladly co-operate with us in all 
well-considered and judicious measures for substituting arbitra- 
tion for war, in adjusting national differences. The way is all 
prepared for the successful initiation of one of the most benign 
and glorious enterprises in the world’s history. The time is 
ripe for the successful prosecution of a movement whose con- 
summation will remove out of the way the greatest obstacle to 
the progress of Christianity, education, and the development of 
the resources of the nations—in a word, the greatest obstacle 
to whatever ameliorates the condition of society and elevates 
and ennobles mankind. Count Sclopis, in the written commu- 
nication with which he favored our Secretary, after expressing 
his cordial approval of our plan, adds, ‘‘ It belongs to the 
societies of the friends of peace to convene this congress and 
carry the movement into effect.”’ 

Furopean peace societies have given assurance of their 
earnest desire to co-operate with the American Peace Society, 
inthe prosecution of this great and most benign enterprise. 

With much truth and force does Count Sclopis say, ‘‘Every 
wise and enlightened government must fee] the necessity for 
an escape from that complexity and uncertainty which consti- 
tute the present condition of the Law of Nations. Every one 
would bea gainer by getting rid of this state of things.’’ 

Weare happy to say one of the results of the mission of our 
Secretary to Europe, in all probability, will be a Convention or 
Senate in the coming autumn of the most eminent publicists 
of the world for the purpose of devising if possible a way of 
escape from this very ‘* complexity and uncertaingy,’’ of 
which Count Sclopis speaks, and which is the source of 
unspeakable mischief. It is for the friends of peace to decide 
whether or not this enterprise, so ful] of promise, shall fail or 
be carried into effect. If they furnish us with the means, it 
will succeed ; if they withhold the means, it must fuil. 

We are permitted to quote a passage from a Jetter recently 
received by our Corresponding Secretary from an esteemed 
friend in London as among the testimonies to the encouraging 
success of his mission. This friend writes: ‘* The marked 
attention which you have elicited for the object of your interest- 
ing mission from a number of the most eminent men in 
Europe, including such foremost statesmen (practical men 
removed tu the furthest extent possible from mere theorists or 
Utopian dreamers) as Mr. Gladstone, our Prime Minister. 
M. Drouyn d*Lhuys, formerly Prime Minister of France under 
the Emperor Napoleon III., and Count Sclopis, President of 
the Geneva Tribunal—this is in itself a great work achieved, 
which should and must afford much gratification and en- 
couragement to the members of your American Peace Society.” 

We hope ere Jong to be able to print the ‘* Written 
Opinions’? which the Secretary has obtained from eminent 
gentlemen in Europe. They will constitute a volume of great 
interest and value. | 

PuBLICATIONS. 

The Advocate of Peace and the Angel of Peace have been 
issued monthly during the year. Their circulation has been 
increasing, and we have evidences that they are appreciated 
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and enjoyed, and are exerting an important influence in the 
promotion of the great cause. Among the regular contributors 
to their columns are distinguished writers in this and in other 
countries. 

The Angel of Peace has become quite a favorite with the 
children. No pains will be spared in the endeavor to advance 
these periodicals to a still higher degree of excellence. 

During the year the American Peace Society has paid a 
well-deserved but too long delayed tribute to the memory of the 
sainted ‘‘ Apostle of Peace,’’ William Ladd, by the publica- 
tion of his Memoir. The book contains about three hundred 
pages with a good likeness of Mr. Ladd, and a most valuable 
introduction by Eliha Burritt. For the preparation of the 
Memoir the Society is indebted to John Hemmenway, Esq., 
an intimate friend and ardent admirer of Mr. Ladd. Mr. 
Hemmenway has devoted much time and labor to the prepara- 
tion of the volume, and has furnished a faithful and true 
account of one of the greatest and best men that ever lived. 
Through this book the eloquent, indefatigable, and self-deny- 
ing ‘‘ Apostle of Peace,’’ being dead, yet speaketh, and he 
speaks thoughts that breathe in words that burn. What has 
now been done for Worcester and Ladd, we hope wil] soon be 
done for the late lamented Dr. George C. Beckwith, a most 
devoted servant of our Society, and its most munificent bene- 
factor. 

Finances. 


From what we have stated above no one can fail to see that 
the aspects of the peace cause were never so encouraging as 
they are now, and the opportunities of the American Peace 
Society for the accomplishment of a work of incalculable good 
to the world, were never so grand and inspiring. We trust 
the Society will not be compelled to let these golden opportu- 
nities slip for the lack of sufficient pecuniary means. In our 
Jast annual report, in view of the evident demand fora great 
enlargement of our operations, we expressed the earnest hope 
that the Society at its annual meeting would be able to devise 
plans for raising funds adequate for carrying on such enlarged 
operations successfully. But the year has passed and the re- 
ceipts of the Society have not been nearly adequate to meet the 
increasing demands of its work. We make grateful mention of 
several friends, who by generous contributions for the especial 
object, encouraged the Secretary to undertake his mission 
abroad. 

Among the sufferers by the great fire in Boston, in Novem- 
ber last, was the Peace Society. The establishment of our 
printer, J. BE. Farwell, Esq., in which were many of our 
stereotype plates, was consumed with all its contents. in 
other ways the Society suffered by the great catastrophe, and 
has been deprived of funds to quite a large amount which it 
expected to receive. The fire created such a demand upon the 
charities of the benevolent in this vicinity, that we have deemed 
it inexpedient to ask them to help us. 
eo great and good a cause as this will not be allowed in the 
coming years to suffer for the want of pecuniary means. 


Decrease or Farienps. 


Among the prominent friends of the American Peace Society 
who have the last year finished their earthly course and entered 
upon their reward, are Rev. Dr. Barstow, of Keene, N. H., 
Rev. Dr. Allen, of Northborough and Rev. Dr. Badger, of 
New York. These men, all eminent in their sacred professions, 


We feel confident that: 


have for many years by voice and pen as also by pecu- 
niary contributions, been efficient supporters of the Peace So- 
ciety. No unimportant part of the distinguished service which 
they have rendered to mankind, for which their names will be 
held in grateful remembrance, has been perfurmed in connec- 
tion with this organization. 


Our Orrics. 


For several years our offize has been located in Wesleyan 
building, Bromfield street. Our accommodations there were 
good, but not entirely adequate to our wants, and it was under- 
stood the proprietors of the building would be glad to have the 
room for the purposes to which the building is especially 
devoted. A few months since the Congregational House, on 
Beacon street, was finished, and pleasant and commodious rooms 
were offered to us in that. ‘lhe Executive Committee voted 
unanimously to remove the office to this place. It is proper to 
say this remoyal and also the absence from the country of our 
Secretary during several months of the year, have increased 
the cares and ljabors of our office agent, the Rev. H. C. 
Dunham. But these additional duties, as all the important 
duties that devolve upon him, he has discharged with great 
fidelity and acceptance. 


THe OvuTrLoox. 


In contemplating the future of our Society, the prospect is 
in most respects remarkably bright. The stereotyped apology 
given by many people, and even philanthropic people for with- 
holding aid from this Society, viz., ‘‘that ite objects, although 
very good, are impracticable,’’ has been proved to be the flimsiest 
of pretexts by recent events, which have demonstrated to the 
world that the quiet unostentatinus work of the American and 
European Peace Societies has been eminently practical and 
widely and eminently beneficial. Cheerfully according to other 
Christian and philanthropic organizations all praise for the 
practical results achieved by them, it must now be conceded 
that those which have recently crowned the efforts of the 
Sucieties of the friends of International Peace are not inferior 
to those secured by the best of these organizations. And in 
view of the great plan and measures for promoting pe.ce 
among the nations, upon which our Society has embarked, and 
which have received the endorsement and hearty commenda- 
tion of the wisest and most intelligent statesmen and publicists 
of the different countries of the world, it surely can no Jonger 
be alleged as a reason for indifference to its claims that its objects 
and aims are indefinite and impracticable. The objects pre- 
posed by our Society now, certainly are well defined and imme- 
diate. Besides, they are grand enough and promising enough 
10 awaken the interest and secure the moral and pecuniary 
support of all the friends of God and of their race. 

A glorious harvest is all prepared for this Society. The 
word of command that comes to it from the very God of Peace 
is, “© Thrust in thy sickle and reap.” 


For your own and your children’s sake, learn to speak low. 
They will remember that tone when you are under the willows. 
So they will remember a harsh or angry tone. 


Morality and religion forbid war, in its motives, conduct 
and consequences.— Vicessimus Knox, 1820. 


No part of the heroic character is commended by any precept 
or example of Christ.—Paley, 1768. 
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BOSTON, JUNE, 1873. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, March, 1873. 


My Dear Frienps,—lIt is impossible for me, in a single let- 
ter, to give a full account of what has been done in London and 
vicinity in prosecution of my mission, and of the encouragement 

_which I have here received. 

First of all, would that it were in my power to express the 
gratitude I feel to our distinguished Minister to Great Britain, 
General R. C. Schenck, for his attentions and great kindness 
to me. Soon after arriving in London, on my first visit, I was 
favored with an interview with him, in which T made known to 


him the object of my mission and the plan which we hoped to 


carry into effect. From no one of the many eminent states- 
men and publicists with whom I have conferred has our under- 
taking received a warmer approval than from him, and from no 
one have I received more valuable suggestions. How much 
our nation and all nations are indebted to him for the blessings 
that have come and will come to the world from the Washington 
Treaty and the Geneva Arbitration, isas yet known to but few. 
Upon the many delicate and difficult points involved necessarily 
in our scheme, he was able to speak from a full mind, and the 
opinions which he expressed in regard to the method to be: pur- 
sued for its accomplishment, have been received with great 
favor in all countries. ‘The written statement which I am to 
receive from him will have great value. 

I esteem myself fortunate in having been in this metropolis 
‘during the ‘Ministerial crisis.’ I was present in the 
House of Commons when Mr. Gladstone tendered his resig- 
nation; and also, when he resumed office, and also at 
the session when occurred the great debate upon the mo- 
tion of Mr. Cathorne Hardy, the Member for Oxford, in 
reference to the ‘* Three Rules and the Genevan Award.”’ 
The discussion was participated in by the leading members of 
both sides of the Ilouse, and was very earnest and able. By 
some of tlie speakers the ‘‘ Three Rules ’’ and the ‘‘ Recital of 
the Arbitrators,’ were criticised. But, from the beginning to 
the end of the animated discussion, which continued until after 
‘midnight, was heard not one unkind or disrespectful allusion to 
America or the American government. very reference to our 
nation was high-toned and courteous. Not one word was said 
in opposition to the payinent of the ‘* Award.”’ 

But, the most gratifying characterietic of the discussion was 
‘the manner in which the principle of arbitration was treated. 
Not only was no single word spoken in disparagement of that 
method of settling the differences of nations, but the speakers. 
even those who were most severe in their criticisms of the 
Geneva arbitration, most distinctly and emphatically endorsed 
and commended the principle of arbitration, and declared it to 
be their motive in criticising this particular instance of arbitra- 
tion, to vindicate the principle of arbitration itself and to secure 
fur it every advantage in the future. The discussion, in its 
whole spirit and drift, evinged a sentiment decidedly favorable 


to international arbitration as a substitute for war and to all 
measures that would promote peace among the nations. 

It also disclosed most clearly the necessity of the movement 
in which we are engaged for a more definite statement and 
codification of the great principles of international law. 

Nearly every speaker in the course of his remarks furnished 
fresh arguments in favor of the vigorous prosecution of our 
plan. 

I am happy to acknowledge my obligations tothe Right Hon., 
Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, the Lord Mayor, for many polite 
attentions. By his courtesy I attended on the 26th inst. the 
banquet at the Mansion House, given by the Lady Mayoress 
and himself to the Mayors of the Municipal Boroughs of Eng- 
land and Wales. The occasion was quite unique, and exceed- 
ingly interesting. More than two hundred Mayors were 
present in ‘‘ full State robe and chain,” as also Mr. Gladstone 
and his Ministers, and the foreign Ministers. The banquet was 
held in the spacious and rich Egyptian hall, which when the 
guests were all assembled, presented a novel and brilliant 
spectacle. Excellent and eloquent speeches were made by the 
Lord Mayor, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, Sir Roundel Palmer, 
and many other celebrities. Mr. Gladstone’s reception by the 
entire company was most hearty and enthusiastic, and his 
speech on this occasion was one of his happiest efforts. Feel- 
ing allusion was made by several of the speakers to the amica- 
ble settlement of the difficulties between Great Britain and 
America, and to the general prevalence of peare among the 
nations; and all such allusions met with a sympathetic re- 
sponse. | 

The occasion afforded me an opportunity to learn that the 
Geneva arbitration is regarded by the representatives of 
different parts of the United Kingdom with as much gratitude as 
by our own people. From many have I heard the expression 
of the earnest hope that it may prove the harbinger of per- 
péetual peace between the two kindred nations. 


T have pursued the same course in England as in other coun- 
tries, and have submitted our plan in writing to eminent pub- 
licists and statesmen here as in other capitals. Iam happy to 
say I have received elaborate written statements from Right 
Hon. Montague Bernard, one of the Juint High Commissioners, 
Vernon Horcourt. M. P., and Professor of international Jaw, 
Professor Clarke, of Cambridge, Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
and several others. 


A day or two since I was honored with a very polite invita- 
tion from Mr. Gladstone to an interview with him at his resi- 
dence, Carlton House Terrace. Genera] Schenck most cour- 
teously offered to accompany me, and the interview was ex- 
tremely pleasant. Mr. Gladstone expressed the liveliest inter- 
est in the object of my mission, and assured me the Government 
of Great Britain would not falter in its purpose to commend and 
sustain arbitration as a substitute for war. 


In the name of Judge Warren and the officers of the Bunker 
Hill Monument Association, I presented to him, as I had done 
to Count Sclopis and Viscount d’Itajuba, a very handsome copy 
of the proceedings uf the Association at its last annual meeting, 
which he, as they had done, received with grateful acknowl 
edgments. 

I have enjoyed many opportunities for becoming acquainted 
with the sentiments of the people of Great Britain, as, also, of 
public men. Iam happy to say the great mass of the intelli- 
gent, substantial people of this country are thoroughly sick of 
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the preeent war system, and are ready to co-operate in well-con- 
sidered measures for establishing a permanent system of inter- 
national arbitration. ; 

The argument used by a distinguished member of Parliament 
at a recent public meeting, which I attended, was, ‘‘ Great 
Britain should take the lead in a movement of this kind, as she 
has tried arbitration, and been beaten.”’ 

I must close this letter with only a word or two respecting 
a very delightful meeting which I attended with the London 
Peace Society at their rooms. The resolutions which follow 
will indicate the spirit of the meeting. Before the question was 
taken upon the adoption of the resolutions, very feeling ad- 
dresses full of kind references to your Secretary and his work 
and mission in Europe, were made by Henry Richard, M. P., 
Professor Leone Levi, Dr. Ellis and others. 


ResoLoTions 


Adopted ata meeting of the friends of peace (appointed as a 
committee to confer with the Rev. James B. Miles in reference 
to the objects of his mission to Europe) held in London, March 
29, 1873, Dr. Ellis in the chair. 

It was moved by Mr. Stafford Allen, seconded by Professsor 
Leone Levi, and agreed unanimously : 

‘* That this meeting desires to repeat the cordial welcome 
given on a former occasion to the Rev. James B. Miles as the 
representative of the American Peace Society, and of the 
friends of peace generally, in the United States. 

‘* That they have listened with deep interest to the communi- 
cations, written and oral, which he has laid before them from 
various distinguished gentlemen on the Continent, as well as in 
this ae un the subject of his mission. And they congratu- 
late Mr. Miles on the success of that mission, as indicated by 
the testimony in favor of his views which has been expressed 
rn so many persons of influence in various countries of 

pis 

‘*'That they fully concur in the views of their American 
friends as to the urgent necessity there exists for taking means 
to define, to digest, and, so far as practicable, to codify the 

rinciples and rules of International Law soas to form a solid 
is for a general and permanent system of International 
Arbitration, or a Court of Nations. 

‘* That, in their opinion, the most direct and expeditious way 
of attaining this end, is for the friends of peace in all civilize 
countries to bring the influence of public opinion to bear upon 
those in authority, by introducing proposals in the Legislatures, 
which are the natural and legitimate organs of national senti- 
ment and desire, inviting their respective governments to concur 
with other governments in the necessary steps fur accomplish- 
ing a work sv essential to the interests of justice and humanity. 
They venture especially to press upon their honored friends in 
America the duty and expediency of taking means for having 
the subject brought, at an early periud, before the Congress of 
the United States. 

‘‘T hat, concurrently with this, and of great valneas an auxil- 
lary means, they approve entirely of the suggestion of inviting 
the voluntary and consentaneous efforts of distinguished jurists 
and ene in the work of preparing a system of Interna- 
tional Law which may go forth to the nations and governments 
with the authority which their name and character cannot fail 
to command. 

‘* And that the friends of peace in Great Britain will gladly 
co-operate with their American fellow-laborers in any practica- 
bie plan that may be decided upon for carrying this into effect.” 


{copy.] 
(Signed), HENRY RICHARD, Sceretary. 
Peace Suciety, 19 New Broad Street, London, E. C. 


CurisTenpom paid last year for the support of her war. sys- 
tem two thousand millions of dollars. Christians—all who 
profess and call themselves by the name—paid for missions in 
the same time five millions of dollars. 


THE TREATY OF PARIS OF 1856. 


That eminent statesman and diplomatist of France, Drouyn 
d’ Lhuys in the very important paper which he has given us, 
endorsing our endeavor to promote arbitration, thus refers to the 
Treaty of Paris. 


‘¢ The principle of arbitration consecrated by the Treaty of 
Paris of 1856, has too often remained inoperative. In trying 
to realize it at present we obey a sentiment which evoked at 
that epoch, will not cease to manifest itself among all civilized 
nations until it shall have obtained satisfaction.’’ 

In our opinion the friends of arbitration have not fully appre- 
ciated the importance of this ‘* consecration ’’ which M. Drouyn 
d’ Lhuys characterizes in language of such force. It seems 
to us to give them an advantage and an argument which they 
have not fully improved. Our readers will remember, that treaty 
declared the wish of the signatory governments, that States 
between which any serious misunderstanding might arise, 
should before appealing to arms, have recourse as far as cir- 
cumstances might allow, to the good offices of a friendly 
power. 

The Plenipotentiaries at Paris took still a further step, which 
seemed tv indicate that they regarded war between two nations 
as a matter so nearly concerning the rest of the world, as to 
justify not merely an agreement among themselves, having for 
its object the avoidance of war, but the expression of their hope 
that the governments not represented in the Congress, would 
unite in the sentiment which inspired the wish. 

Now let the fact be considered that the men who participated 
in this consecration of arbitration were not merely the most 
eminent men, but they were invested with official dignity and au- 
thority. In this great transaction governments gave their sanc- 
tion to arbitration. The protocol was sanctioned by names 
eminent in diplomacy. There were Count Walewski, and Baron 
Bourqueney on the part of France; Count de Buol-Schauen- 
stein and Baron de Hubner on the part of Austria; Lord Clar- 
endon, and Lord Cowley on the part of Great Britain; Baron 
de Manteuffe] and Count de Hatzfeldt on the part of Prussia; 
Count Orloff and Baron de Brunnow on the part of Russia ; 
Count Cavour and the Marquis de Villamarina on the part of 
Sardinia; Aali Pacha and Mehemed Djemil on the part of the 
Ottoman Empire. ey 

Of this protocol Mr. Gladstone declared that ‘* the proposal, 
to submit international differences to arbitration, was in itself a 
very great triumph, a powerful engine in behalf of civiliza- 
tion and humanity.”’ 

The late Earl of Derby referred to it as ‘‘ the principle which 
to its immortal honor, was embodied inthe Protocols of the 
Conference of Paris.’’ 

The Earl of Malmsbury pronounced the act of the Confer- 
ence ‘‘ one important to civilization and to the security of the 
peace of Europe.’’ 

We know not where the importance of this treaty has been 
more justly set forth than in the remarks of the Hon. John Jay, 
made at an entertainment given by him at Vienna on our last 
national Thanksgiving Day. 

At our recent visit to Vienna, Mr. Jay kindly favored us with 
a copy of those remarks, from which we gladly give extracts. 
We need not ask for Mr. Jay’s statements the especial atten- 
tion of our readers. Referring to the Treaty of Washington, 
he says: 

The difficulties that for a time threatened to disturb the 
operation of the Treaty are already forgotten; and the fact 
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remains that two peoples may together thank God, that diffi- 
culties pronounced insoluble have been solved, that contro- 
verted rights have been determined, mutual claims adjudi- 
cated, clashing interests harmonized, and a disputed boundary 
defined : by the judgment of arbitrators appointed by joint con- 
sent, characterized by intelligence, integrity, dignity and mod- 
eration: and that this has been done without the aid of armies 
or navies, without disturbance of industry, or stoppage of 
trade : without increase of taxes or military conscription, with- 
out the taking of one man’s |ife, or the breaking of one 
woman's heart. 

If we may rejoice that the Treaty of Washington has con- 
firmed our friendship with Great Britain, and afforded noslight 
pledge that in case of future differences with that power, there 
will be an honest endeavor to adjust them peacefully, may we 
pot also indulge the hope, that the success of that treaty in 
honorably settling so many and difficult questions, may aid the 
sovereigns and peoples of Europe, in accomplishing that wish 
for the avoidance of war, which was proclaimed to the world in 
the protocol of Paris. 

Some of the comments on the plan suggested by the pro- 
tocol, of appealing tu the good offices of a friendly power before 
resorting to hostilities, seem to proceed on the theory that any 
congress which could be so simple as to suggest arbitration as 
a substitute for war, must have been composed of amiable en- 
thusiasts, ignorant of affairs, and who had reached that conclu- 
sion in their closet. But Clarendon and Cavour, Walewski 
and Buo) Schauenstein, Manteuffel, Orloff, Brunow and their 
colleagues were the last men in Europe that could be so 
characterized. 

They were pre-eminently men of practical ideas, of wide 
experience, of singular prudence and skill, standing in the first 
rank of modern diplomatists ;—ministers fur foreign affairs, am- 
bassadors at the great courts of Europe, familiar with its past 
and current history, with its policies and its wars, and as well 
advised as men could be, of the difficulty of adjusting disputes 
between the numerous kingdoms of Europe; with their dif- 
fering races, their varying governments, their conflicting 
views, interests and ambitions, and the chronic questions of 
nationality, ethnographic boundaries and natural frontiers. 


_ ‘The congress met as you remember, at the conclusion of the 
Crimean War, and when Europe was still reflecting upon the 
causes, counting the cost and estimating the results of that 
struggle which the world had watched with unusual interest. 
It was then that the powers who had been engaged or con- 
cerned in the war, Fingland, France, Russia, Turkey and 
Sardinia, with Austria and Prussia—and although I have 
named Prussia last, her Royal Sovereign was foremost in this 
work of peace,—put forth unanimously the famous protocol 
unexampled in history, which Lord Clarendon called ‘this 
happy innovation.’’ 

t is a fact not perhaps generally known, that when in 
accordance with the hope expressed by the congress that the 
powers not therein represented would approve the protocol, it 
was presented to those governments for their consideration, all 
the powers to the number of forty, gave it their adhesion, thus 
investing it with a sanction akin to that of the law of nations. 


Despite this perfect unanimity for the avoidance of war, as 
the Count Beust reminded us Jast year, before the protoco] of 
Paris, Kurope had enjoyed peace for forty years, and after it was 
signed, Europe witnessed three great wars in less than fourteen 
years, and the fact seemed to be that the plan suggested by 
the congress was not even tried, and that doubts have been 
entertained, whether really disinterested and impartial arbitra- 
tion could be found, to do exact justice between nation and 
nation, and whether a government against whom they decided 
would submit to their award. 


‘lo these doubts the Washington treaty may put an end. 
Whatever criticism has been made in America or in Europe, 
upon the award of the tribunal which amid the regards of the 
world held its sittings at Geneva, among a people of three 
races, three languages, and differing religions, dwelling to- 
gether in harmony : or whatever criticism has been indulged in, 
touching the award made by His Imperial Majesty at Berlin 
sustained bz the opinion of experts, not a syllable has been 
breathed in either case against the perfect integrity and inde- 
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pendence of the Arbiters: and when Lord Odo Russel] with 
chivalric courtesy brought his congratulations to Mr. Bancroft, 
his lordship by that graceful act bore testimony to the honor of 
England, and to the integrity of the Imperial judge. 

It is interesting to observe how many of the signatory 
powers of Paris have assisied in this practical exemplification 
of their scheme, and how already the example thus set begins 
to be fullowed in cases, which formerly were accustomed to 
lead to war. 

When Lord Granville ratified the Treaty of Washington, he 
paid a tribute to the memory of Lord Clarendon. When Italy 
named Count Sclopis, she did honor to the wisdom of Cavour. 
When the Emperor of Germany in his own person taught the 
world that boundaries may be adjusted, and maps rectified, 
peacefully and to the honor of both nations, he strikingly illus— 
trated the counsel and plan of his Royal brother. 

To day France in her turn, by her illustrious President, has 
undertaken to adjust a disputed boundary between Great 
Britain and Portugal: and the Austro-Hungarian ambassador 
at London is waiting to assist under the treaty of Washington 
should his services be required in the settlement of the Fisher- 
ics; while the Austro-Hungarian minister at Washington still 
sits as the Arbiter in the differences between the United States 
and Spain. 

I pray hs to pardon me for having thus dwelt upon the. 
Treaty of Washington which seems to exemplify in our foreign 
relations the spirit of the maxim ‘* Let us have peace ’’—and 
I ask you to drink with all the honors to 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The company rose and greeted the toast with cordial ap- 
plause. Subsequently Mr. Jay rose to propose the health of the 
Emperor and said : 


At no previous period in our history have the eyes of Ameri- 
cans been turned with more interest than at present to the Em- 
pire of Austria-Hungary. Our people can never view with in- 
difference the wise and peaceful progress of other nations in 
Constitutional Government, in political and religious freedom 
and popular education; and in all these points the progressive 
policy of the Imperial and Royal Government, attended as it has 
been with a striking development of national prosperity, has 
commanded respect and sympathy in our distant republic. 

The preparations in the Prater forthe approaching E-xposition 
have been watched admiringly by Americans not unaccus- 
tomed to grandeur of design, skilfu) arrangement, and rapid 
execution. They look upon the Exposition not simply as 
one designed to surpass aj] former expositions in thorough- 
ness and completeness, but as one of those movements in 
behalf of the instruction and ‘happiness of the peoples, and 
the generous rivalry of nations, which occasionally remind 
the world that ‘* Peace hath her victories not less renowned 
than war.”’ 


THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. 


The Universal Exposition was inaugurated May Ist, at 
Vienna, by the Emperor of Austria in the presence of members 
of the Imperial family, royal and illustrious guests, and State 
and civic dignitaries. The weather was unfavorable, but the 
crowds from all parts of the world who witnessed the imposing 
ceremonies were immense, filling the rotunda and transepts of 
the building and portions of the grounds surrounding it. 

Atnoon the Emperor Francis Joseph entered the rotunda 
with the Crown Princess Victoria of Germany on his arm. He 
was followed by the German Crown Prince Frederick William, 
who escorted the Empress Augusta. After these came the 
eldest son of the Prince accompanied by the Prince Imperial of 
Austria. The Emperor took his seat on the throne, when the 
combined bands numbering several hundred musicians, per- 
formed the Austrian hymn, which was succeeded by the Prus- 
sian anthem amid the cheers of the multitudes. . 

The Arch Duke Charles then rose, and addressing the Em- 

eror said: ‘* Sire, filled with gladness 1 salute your majesty 
in these halls, devoted to progress and to peace. Your pare 
ticipation has fitly brought to completion a work which now 
draws upon Austria the eyes of the world, and has secured for 
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the fatherland a full recognition of the part she takes in the pro- 
motion of the welfare of mankind through the instruction of 
labor. May it please your majesty gracivusly to receive this 
catalogue and to declare the exhibition open.?’ 

The Emperor, receiving the casket containing the catalogue, 
replied: ‘* With lively satisfaction I behold the completion of 
this undertaking, the importance and significance of which I 
appreciate in the higest degree. My confidence in the patriot- 
ism and capability of my people, and in the sympathy and sup- 
port of friendly nations, has accompanied the development of the 
great work. My well wishes and grateful recognition are de- 
voted to its termination. I declare the Univereal Exhibition of 
1873 opened.”’ 

Prince Von Auersperg, President of the Council of the 
Empire, advancing to the foot of the throne, addressed the Em- 
peror as follows: 

‘Sire: With feelings of modesty and at the same time of 
exultation and pride, the people of Austria gaze upon a work 
which testifies to the increasing power of, and the prowing es- 
teem for the fatherland, and to its active participation in the 
great task of culture. We owe this work entirely to you. It 
is the embodiment of your motto —‘ Power and respect come 
from union, which is strength.’ We therefore lay our efforts 
at the foot of the throne.”’ 

Dr. Folder, the Burgomaster of Vienna, expressed the 
gratitude of the people of the capital to His Majesty, and 
added : ‘*‘ Under your government Vienna has become a metro- 
polis. You now confer the highest consecration upon an un- 
dertaking whose noble purpose is to show what the human 
mind in every zone is capable of achieving in mechanics, science 
and art, so that progress may become common property, and be 
fostered and furthered by the co-operation of all the rivalries of 
invention and dexterity. With the blessing of peace among 
the nations this sublime creation has arisen, immortalizing the 
history of culture in Austria. The city of Vienna, whose lot 
it is to welcome hospitably visitors from al! quarters of the 
globe, feels proud and elated under the gracious, imperial pro- 
tection, and inspired with gratitude, rings forth the words, 
‘ God protect your majesty! Long live the Emperor!’ ”’ 

The ery was taken up by thousands of voices and re-echoed 
from all parts of the building. The ceremonies closed with 
the chorus, ‘‘ See, the conquering hero comes,’’ sung by the 
united musical societies and choirs of the city. ; 

The Emperor and Empress, followed by distinguished per- 
sonages, then traversed the western and eastern wings of the 
exhibition building, being received everywhere with thunders 
of applause. Having completed the circuit of the exhibition, 
they departed amid salvos of the artillery, and cheers of the 
immense crowds gathered outside the building. 


We rejoice in this great convocation of people from all the 
world for the comparison of the products of their industry. We 
think the general influence of it must be promotive of the great 
end for which we are laboring. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON AND THE 
TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION.—HON. CALEB 
CUSHING’S BOOK. , 


BY REV. D. C. HAYNES. 


We have at length a history of the eminently important 
Treaty of Washington, including the final arbitration between 
England and America, by the Hon. Caleb Cushing, which fur- 
nishes the data for a few articles on this great question for the 
gcneral reader. 

Mr. Cushing was qualified by his antecedents, and especially 
by his relation to the whole question, for the task of historian 
of the events. He was one of ‘‘ the Counsel of the United 
States,’ the others being Mr. Morrison R. Waite and Mr. 
William M. Evarts. When it was announced that he would 
farnish a history, it was expected it would be worthy of agreat 
man, and so itis, beyond question. We hardly expected, how- 
ever, that the book would be so entirely in harmony with our 


peace work as we find it. Not that we had any reaacn to doubt 
Mr. Cushing’s sympathy with our principles. Quite the con- 
trary. At the eame time thero were necessarily so many facts, 
which might excuse a belligerent attitude between the different 
parties, that we rather cxpected some things not entirely in har- 
mony with the benign influences which had assembled ‘‘ The 
Tribunal of Arbitration.” 

We are very thankful for the success of the book in this re- 
spect, and especially for the interesting fact that most of the 
parties concerned came to their grave task with good and 
peaceful intentions. Mr. Cushing makes no secret of his ad- 
miration of the entire tribunal, and of their conduct at all times | 
with a single exception. ? 

We quote with pleasure Mr. Cushing’s eulogy of English- 
men at the close of his interesting ‘‘ account of the personnel 
of the arbitration.”’ 

‘¢ Occasionally, but not frequently, at the present day we 

hear in the United States ungracious aug gestions touching the 
personal deportment of Englishmen. o such observations | 
it is certain are justified by any experience of the City of. 
Washington. ‘The eminent persuns, who, in the present gen- 
eration have represented the British Government here, whether 
in permanent or special missions, were unmistakably, and with 
good cause, popular with Americans. And it is agreeable to re- 
member, that of the ten Englishmen (connected with the tribu- 
nal) with whom we of the United States came in daily contact 
at Geneva, and sometimes in circumstances of contentious atti- 
tude, of a nature to produce coolness, at least, all but one were 
uniformly and unexceptionably, courteous in act and manner, 
and that one the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench.”’ 
* Mr. Cushing is repeatedly and very intentionally severe on 
this one exception. . Let us be thankful and astonished that he 
has but one to make, and hope there is come good excuse for. 
his severity and for Chief Justice Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
attitude, aside from any unworthy intention. 

It is delightful that the whole matter of the treaty and 
tribunal was conceived and executed in so good spirit and faith, 
and that the people of Great Britain and of the United States 
of America have so generally and cheerfully acquiesced in the 
result. Tio be sure there have been differences of opinion all 
round, and unworthy and selfish expressions of them. What 
else could have been expected! On the whole the result has 
been eminently satisfactory, and in harmony with the spirit of 
an advanced age. A splendid example has been set and pre- 
cedent established. Is war possible any more between Great 
Britain and the United States of America? We trust not, and 
the work of the present and the future is to make this example 
not only permanent but general. . 

Much more in Europe than on this Continent is the practical 
prevalence of our principles important. We have suffered, 
alas, how much! But they, where the balance of power and 
other circumstances subject them to so much danger, have suf- 
fered more, and are still likely to suffer. We hope Mr. Cush- 
ing’s book will be acceptable to them, and not only the book 
but especially the events it describes will be a contribution to 
universal peace. The American Peace Society extends its 
warmest sympathy at this crisis to the noble peace men and 
women on the other side of the Atlantic, and pledges its best 
co-operation with them. 


GeneraL Grant on Cruetty To ANimALs.—In 1864, at 
City Point, Va., the General of the Army strolled along the 
wharf, smoking his cigar. One day, seeing a big, raw-boned 
teamster belaboring one of his wheel mules with a billet of 
wood, and cursing him roundly, he quietly said, ‘‘ My man, 
stop beating that mule.’’ Rawny, looking around at the little, 
unostentatious appearing person in a plain blouse, ‘‘ Say, be 
you driving these here mules or be I!’’ and bat, crack again 
went the cudgel, the mule dodging and jumping the tongue. 
‘© Well,’’ said the General ‘‘ I have sufficient authority here to 
stop your cruelty to that animal,’’ and turning to the officer in 
charge of the train, he ordered him to have the teamster ‘‘ tied 
up,”’ for twenty-four hours, when he returned to camp, and 
to report the fact to his headquarters when done. The news 
spread rapidly from camp to camp, and there was much less 
mule-mauling after that. 
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THE PROPHECY OF PEACE. 


On Christmas evening, 1870, Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford 
preached a sermon in New Haven, Conn., on the above theme, 
having for a text Isaiah, ii; 4. She spoke at some length con- 
cerning the war then waging in Europe, and of Mrs. Howe's 
peace plans. We give the following extracts from the closing 
portion of the sermon: 


although many may feel discouraged at this new attempt to 
establish peace on earth, because other efforts have proved 
futile, yet it is by no means a Quixotic attempt, or the devel- 
opment of a Utopian idea. The word of the Almighty, by 
prophet and angel, by the dear Lord and His apostles, is 
pledged to the fulfilment of our text. We may bid ‘God speed’ 
to every effort to secure international peace. Yea, it is our 
duty to engage in every movement that promises such a bliss- 
ful end, for only when the gospel of Christ is spread far and 
wide, and universally adopted, can we expect the world to see 
its promised glory, when the arts and sciences shall flourish, 
when the literature and refinement of every land shall surpass 
the palmiest days of Greece and Rome, when earth’s millions 
shall no longer be crushed by poverty or debased by crime, 
and the angel anthem shall find an echo in every heart. Oh, 
brothers, sisters, in the bond of a common humanity I call you 
to this glorious effort in the name of the Holy Child, Jeeus! 
His star is shining on and is ever in the ascendency, though 
never more above the hills of Bethlehem may the guiding star 
of the wise men be seen. Do you love Jesus! Then pray and 
labor for peace among all nations, that His name be honored 
and his truth received. Do you love your fellowmen? Then 
extend the gospel of Jesus that the world may be blest. Ora 
et Labora. For praver and labor will bring down the blessing, 
and, as Longfellow has tuld us in rhymes that have become 
household words, 

‘ Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps or courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts!’ ”’ 


“Do you not long for the fulfilment of my text, so that 
such dark and troublous times may no longer make earth so 
great a cuntrast to heaven, where there is no war nor battle 
shock—no suffering and no tearst 1 have spoken briefly but 
pointedly of the causes of this war, ambition, selfishness, greed 
of power, lust of conquest. I have not dwelt long upon the 
historic deeds of those whuse names will be remembered in 
connection with this sanguinary conflict, for there was not time, 
nor was it needful that I should do so. I have shown you a 
ray of sunlight amid the darkness, in proving by Clara Bar- 
ton’s letter that there are still tender, pitying, Christian hearts 
in Germany, and I doubt not France has the same. I come 
now to ask what can be done to insure the fulfilment of the 
prophecy of peace? The answer to the query is indicated by 
the former part of the text, ‘ He shall judge among the nations 
and shall rebuke many figs Or, as the passage might be 
more literally translated, ‘ He shall be a judge of the nations, 
and an umpire of many kingdoms.’ _In other words, the great 
truths which the Babe of Bethlehem came to bring; the love 
of God to man, and the duty of love between man and man,— 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man,—are tha 
antidotes for all the poison of war and sin in every form. The 
more that gospel which Christ taught is received by the nations 
of the earth, so much the more will it be seen to be the remedy 
for this great, evil we are deploring to-night, and as those 
truths prevail, the Prince of Peace shall sit on all the thrones of 
the world! He, by the spirit and power of His blessed re- 
ligion, shall rule among all people and be umpire of every 
kingdom. ur duty, then, must be to spread that gospel ; and 


Tae Inpian Commission —Tne Peace Ponicy Vinpica- 
Tep.—The Board of Indian Commissioners unanimously 
adopted a report on the President's Indian policy. After 
speaking of the cause which led to the revolt of the Modocs 
and often previously published, the Commissioners, in alluding 
to the assassination of Genera] Canby and Peace Commisioner 
Thomas, say a treachery so base admits of no palliation, nor 
can any punishment meted out to the perpetrators of the crime 
we are called upon to spread it both by word and by life, by| be too severe. The Modoc war, it is held, however, cannot be 
precept and example. That religion should govern our hearts, | charged against the President’s peace policy, and it is also 
rule in our daily lives, and then send abroad its influence to| affirmed that the misdeeds of individual Indians or bands 
bless the world. We are not to keep silent in regard to crying | should not be charged against the innocent or upon the race. 
evils in the world. It is our duty to agitate all questions of re-| The red man has no friends to take his side of the story, and 
form and sow the good seed of the kingdom everywhere. | no degree of exaggeration or falsehood is too gross to be un- 
And above all we are not to be discouraged. The prophecy | hesitatingly accepted by the public mind against him. The 
of peace will be fulfilled, if not in our day, then in some blessed | report says it has never been the expectation of the friends of 
day of the grander future which is to dawn for all the nations] the Indian policy that it would, in the short period of a few 
of the earth. There is no room for discouragement. Reforms years, civilize the savage peihea. nor could it be expected to 
must succeed, because they are in the line of God’s providence | bring the red man in three years to become as free from crime 
and in ac-ordance with His will. Those who labor longest and | as the whites. It is the opponents of the policy who expect 
moat heartily in any reform come to be very hopeful in regard | the Indian to be more free from criminality than the people of 
to all reforms. The anti-slavery reformers have lived to see | our most civilized communities. Four years of trial has proved 
their righteous cause crowned with a deserved succese. They | the peace policy to be a success, and with the exception of a 
are how urging that reform which contemplates the enfranchise- | contest with a few bands of Apaches and the present unhappy 
ment and consequent advancement of sala woman, and since | struggle with a handful of Modoc braves the country has been 
the ie aaa of a nation depends upon the excellence of its| saved from Indian wars. Christian denominations are invited 
morals, in a larger degree than many political economists per-|to co-operate. Then the most inveterate Indian haters will 
haps allow, how important it is that the women of every nation | hardly venture to complain of them. 
be elevated, that the sons of free and noble mothers may help 
to form a free and noble State; nay, that the children, the sons 
and daughters of true fathers and mothers, should help to make 
every nation one wh ise God isthe Lord! * * * * ® 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, of Boston, were so 
impressed by the importance and excellence of this Woman’s 
Peace Movement, that they gave Mrs. Julia Ward Howe an in- 
vitation to speak in their meeting on the subject of peace, 
though they well knew that she was a confirmed Unitarian. 
The result was highly satisfactory. And no one can regret 
the onward march of events which brings those who love God 
and humanity to a plane where they can labor and pray together. 
] see in this movement an effort toward the fulfilment of 
mytext. Inthe onward march of events I see the cause of 
woman triumphing, in order that she may prove a more efficient 
co-worker with man for the extension of Christ’s kingdom. 1 
see the bigotry and sectarian rivalry that has disgraced past 
ages fading away before u larger hope and a diviner love. And 


~ 


Peace MeetTinc.—The meeting at the Third charch, 
Wednesday evening, was largely attended. Dr. Bacon pre- 
sided, and the meeting was opened with prayer by Dr. Mur- 
doch. Rev. J. B. Miles followed with an interesting account 
of his mission to Europe in behalf of the proposed international 
peace congress. From every country visited he brought com- 
munications expressing the earnest approval of the object pre- 
sented, with professions of zealous co-operation in the move- 
ment to secure some substitute for war in the settlement of 
international difficulties. 

Mr. Beecher came forward with reluctance, having rested 
but Jittle since lecturing at Marquand chapel. His remarks 
were very interesting, and in accordance with the sentiments 
hitherto strongly advanced by him from his own pulpit. The 
meeting dispersed with a strong feeling of encouragement in the 
possibility of substitution in the near future of a peaccful means 
of settling international difficulties. —New Haven Palladium. 
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JUNE ROSES. 
BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


Freshly they bloom around our summer paths, 
So sweet and fragrant! and our hearts expand 

Beneath their lovely spell, for heaven seems near, 
And we the dwellers in that better Jand. 


They bloom above their precious dust who died 
That Liberty and Union might be one. 

We deck with them our dear and honored graves, 
Is’en while we sigh that victory was won. 


Alone with sacrifice,—and then the prayer 
That nevermore the land be scourged with war, 
Rises from lips once pale with anguish, when 
The land was cursed with awful battle roar. 


No more the laurels for the brave we pluck 

The Warrior brave !—their fellow-men who slay ; 
June roses will we chvose to deck the brows 

Of those who serve humanity alway. 


The heroes of a bloodless strife with sin 
We honor more.than those with war's renown, 
For these we’ll strip June roses of their thorns, 
_ And weave, with grateful hearts, their fragrant crown. 


—New Haven, Conn. 


MAKE YOUR MARK. 


From the creation of man to the present day, where the 
beacon light of civilization has entered, men have always striven 
to gain names which will shine on history’s golden pages. 

To do this they have burned at the stake beautiful women, 
thrown into the darkest dungeonsinnocent men. Children have 
been snatched from the breasts of fond mothers and - butchered 
before their eyes. Towns have been burned, fields of waving 
grain consumed by angry flames. Our ‘fertile valleys and 
rock ribbed hills’? have been deluged in blood. Men have 
rushed wildly into battle and destroyed their opponents. 

But for what were all these crimes and destructions! To in- 
erease the civilization of the world! To lead the heathen to 
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‘the throne of grace? No. But to make the world admire 
‘them. ‘To make them the object of eulogy—the occupants of 
pedestals, that the people might bow to them and even worship 
them. 
If in the quarry, shop, or schoolroom, opponents hedge your 
| way, struggle manfully and well; let no obstacles oppose you, 
‘for a shield of truth never fell by its foe’s weapons. . 
| The lion is king of beasts on account of his strength ; so is 
'he who strives to make himself, not by slaughter. but by work, 
the champion of the world. 
' Let us work boldly while in youth’s sweet embrace, for after 
| manhood, comes old age. Like young David when he was 
about to approach the ‘ giant in battle,’’ have faith in God. 
| When this is done and earth has passed away, we wi!l have 
| made our mark inthe great book of life, as having worked 
faithfully unto the end. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S SABBATH THOUGHT. 


‘¢ When William comes home this morning, I shall give him 
/a good scolding. 1 meant to have called at his master's and 
given it to him in the week ; but I had not time.”’ 

This was said over the breakfast-table by the father of a 
family, who had reason to be displeased with his eldest son, 
_who was an apprentice to a draper at a little distance. - There 
was a pause after the father spoke. It was plain that the 
mother and the children—of whom there were three—were 
sorry for William. At last, the youngest child, a little girl, 
who sat next to her father, laid down her spoon, and, looking 
up in his face, said coaxingly,— 

‘‘ Father dear, I want to ask something.” 

‘¢ Well, my love, ask away.” 

‘*Doesn't it say in the Bible, ‘ Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all that thou hast to do’? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, my child ; we must do our week's work in the week ; 
and then we have the blessing of the Sabbath to rest in and to 
praise God.”’ “ 

‘* Oh! then, father, you musn’t scold poor William. You 
said that ought to have been done in the week.”’ 

The father looked at his little monitor with a smile, and said, 
after a moment's pause, ‘* You are right, darling. If I forgot 
or neglected this ‘hard work ’ of scolding in the week, it shall 
not be done to-day ; for this is the day of love, given to us by 
God’s love, and consecrated by a Saviour’s love.”’ 
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Just then, William came in; and, as the kisses went round 
that welcomed him home, the others said, ‘‘ You’re not to be 
scolded, William; you're begged off because it is the 
Sabbath.” 

William, who knew very well what he had done that was 
i colored up; and his father said,— 

‘* Kiss your Jittle sister, Willie, and try for the future to 

avoig anything that will cause you on any day to be scolded. 
To-day we will all bless God and be happy.”’ 
_- Oh blessed home where the love of Gud calls up sweet, holy 
family love ; where parents and children try to think of and to 
do God's will! The Sabbaths in such a home are foretastes of 
that unending Sabbath, where there are joys unspeakable, and 
pleasures forevermore.—[ London] Children’s Friend. 


LOVE AND PEACE. 


‘« My heart for gladness springs, 
It cannot more be sad ; 

For very joy it laughs and sings, 
Sees nought but sunshine glad. 

The sun that glads mine eyes 
Is Christ, the Lord J love; 

I sing fur joy of that which lies 
Stored up for me above. ”’ 


A GENTLEMAN. 


‘You see ama gentleman! ”’ said Will Thompson. ‘I 
will not take an insult.’? And the little fellow strutted up and 
down inarage. He had been throwing stones at Peter Jones, 
and he thought that his anger proved him a gentleman. 

‘* If you want to be a gentleman, I should think you would 
be a gentle boy first,’’ said his teacher. ‘* Gentlemen do not 
throw stones at their neighbors. Peter Jones did not throw 
stones at you, and I think he is much more likely to prove a 
gentieman.”’ 

‘© But he’s got patches on his knee,’’ said Will. 

. ** Bad pantaloons don't keep a boy from being a gentleman,”’ 
said the teacher, ‘‘ but a bad temper does. Now William, if 
you want to be a gentleman you must be a gentle boy.’” 

A little further on the teacher met little Peter Jones. 
stones had hit him, and he was hurt by them. 

‘* Well, Peter, what's the matter between you and Will this 
Morning ?’’ asked the teacher, 

‘* [ was throwing a ball at one of the boys in play, sir, and 
it missed him and hit Will Thompson’s dog.’? 

‘© Why did not you throw back ? ”? 

‘* Because, sir, my mother says that to be a gentleman I 
must be a gentle boy, and I thought it was best to keep out of 
his way till he cooled off a little.’’ 

The teacher walked on, after praising Peter’s conduct, but 
kept the boys in his mind ; and he lived to see Will Thompson 
lat and Peter Jones a gentleman, loved and respected by 
all. 

Remember, a gentle boy makes a gentleman. 


Some 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


- A poor Arab travelling in the desert met with a spring of clear, 
sweet, sparkling water. Used as he was only to brackish wells, 
such water as this appeared to his simple mind worthy of a 
monarch, and filling his leathern bottle from the spring, he de- 
termined to go and present it to the caliph himself! 

The poor man travelled a long way before he reached the 
presence of his sovereign and laid his humble offering at his 
feet. ‘The calipb did not despise the little gift, brought to him 
with so much trouble. He ordered some of the water to be 
poured into a cup, drank it, and thanking the Arab witha smile, 
ordered him to be presented with a reward. The courtiers 
around pressed forward, eager to taste of the wonderful water ; 
but, to the surprise of all, the caliph forbade them to touch a 
single drop. 

After the poor Arab had quitted the royal presence with a 
light and joyful heart, the caliph turned to his courtiers and 
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thus explained his conduct : ‘* During the travels of the Arab, ”’ 
said he, ‘‘ the water in his leathern bottle became impure and 
distasteful. But it was an offering of love, and as such I have 
received it with pleasure. But I well knew that had I suffered 
another to partake of it, he would not have concealed his dis- 
gust ; and therefore I forbade you to touch the draught, lest 
the heart of the poor man should have been wounded. ’’ 


WINGS. 


It was a beautiful summer morning. The sun shone down 
in royal splendor on the dancing waters, and the breeze came 
fresh and bracing from the west, while the white ferry-boat, like 
some huge sca-bird, sped her way to and fro between the shores 
of New York and Jersey City. 

On board moved the swiftly-changing tide of human life, 
with its countless diversities and strong contrasts, mirthful and 
sad, earnest and idle, kind and selfish, pure-hearted and evil. 
In one corner of the deck was a smal] wagon, whose occupant 
attracted the attention of all, and the sympathy of every true 
heart. Judging by his face, he might have seen nineteen years, 
but the man's body was poorly supported by the shrunken 
limbs, not larger than those of a child. Yet the pale, tired 
face wore a look of trustful patience, and his clear, hosest eyes 
neither shunned nor courted the pitying glances bent upon him. 
He was selling bouks, counting change quickly, and passing it 
with a slight bow, and pleasant ** Thank you.’’ 

A lady came up, bought two or three books, and withdrew 
to a little distance. ‘Tears filled her eyes as she watched the 
busy, dwarfed figure, and she said in a low tone to the gentle- 
man beside her: ; 

‘* What can that poor boy have to look forward tu?’ 

She did not think he would overhear her, but her words 
reached his quick ear, and with a swift, beautiful smile lighting 
his wan face, he answered hopefully : 

‘* Wings—some day ! ?’ 


FIGHTING IN LOVE. 


A military officer, pacing with impatience the piazza of a 
station-house, beheld an aged and venerable man with a placid 
countenance ‘‘on which the duve of peace sat brooding,’’ and 
attired in the costume which marks the Friend, and which he 
at once regarded as a quiet attack on his military profession. 
He stood before the Friend, and commenced a tirade in favor 
of defensive war. Warming with the subject he declared, in 
denunciatory tones, what terrible things he would do to the 
man who should offer violence to his wife or children. At 
length he paused, his whole attitude courting argument and 
challenging a reply. 

‘* Well, friend,” replied the other calmly, ‘‘I1 hope thou 
wouldst take care to do it all in love.”’ 

Incensed at the answer he went on as before, supposing 
cases of agpression too hard to be borne, and saying what he 
would do, and waxing fierce and more fierce in telling of the 
stabs and blows and _ blowing-out-of-brains with which he 
would repel and punish the invader. When exhausted he again 

aused for the argument which he was determined to provoke. 
‘he meek reply was still the same. 

‘¢ T hope thou wilt be sure to do it in love.”’ 

The officer was incensed with the simple, and as he at first 
thought, stupid reply. Fight in love! Stab a man to the heart 
in dove! Or blow out his brains in love! But the simple ex- 
pression stuck with him,—a nail fastened in a sure place. He 
had been a student of theology, aud had read his Bible accu- 
rately, and he knew that what could not be done in love could 
not be done religiously or scripturally, and throwing up his mili- 
tary commission he entered the moral warfare, a peace advocate, 
and the author of that sweet little buok, ‘* A Aiss for a Blow.°’ 
— Selected. 


WHEN angry, count ten before you speak ; if very angry, 
count a hundred. 


Nothing is more worthy of a great and brave man thaa 
clemency. 
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A LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO THE CHIL.- 
DREN IN AMERICA.—No. 9. 
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weather come again ; 
to be able to take 
long walks in the 
country and gather 
the sweet wild flow- 
ers; to listen, too, to 
the birds as_ they 
carol their own bright 
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be songs. I hope you 
r = will all enjoy this 
= happy time. There 
= are sone people who 
—— seem as though they 


go through the world 
with their eyes and 
ears shut, for they 
do not see the 
many beauties that 
Jie around = them, 
nor distinguish the 
sounds that meet their 
ears. Now, will all 
you little folks try this 
summer to open your 
eyes and ears, that 
ou may both see and 
ear! To do this 
you must first open 
your hearts. You 
know how love opens 
people's eyes. A 
child at school may 
be looking pale and 
tired, but as she is 
uncomplaining, no 
one knows she 1s un- 
well; but let her get 
home and she need 
make no complaint, 
for the mother secs 
quickly enough that 
all is not right. 
Again, with our com- 
panions we very soon 
notice any change in 
eee = See those we love, of 


manner, affection, cheerfulness or appearance, while in those 
who have not our affection many varieties may occur, and we 
do not heed them. 

Will you try to open your hearts to God’s creatures, and 
love the birds and even the flowers that He has made! 


Some boys take an interest in birds, because they like to go 
bird-nesting ; but this is not at all the right way to care about 
them. I want you to love them and like to notice their pretty 
ways. I will tell you two stories of birds. 


A man was one day walking through a wood, when he ob- 
served a bird constantly flying backwards and forwards from 
one tree to another. He wondered what she did it for, and 
with looking closely he perceived that she was picking leaves 
one by one and carrying them in her mouth from the one tree 
in order to cover over her nest of young birdsin the other. He 
then observed that a serpent was coiling around the trunk of 
the tree. The wonderful instinct of the bird caused her to 
know that the leaves of the tree near her were poisonous to the 
snake, and that by covering her young ones with them she 
would preserve their lives from the destrofver who would recoil 
from the dangerous leaves and permit his dainty morsel to 
abide in peace. 


Another story of thy love of birds for their young is that of 
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the Stork of Delft, in Holland. The city was on fire, and this 
stork had her nest on the roof of one of the burning houses, 
A nest full of young birds. What could she du? Poor thing, 
she tricd hard to save them. but they were too yuung to fly and 
too big for her to carry. Her attempts to do so were all in 
vain, so rather than Jeave them to their fate, she stayed and 
perished with them. Ilow pure and unselfish is the love that 
God implants! Jiow sad to feel that this instinct shonld be 
spoiled in man by the strength of sin and the power of the Devil. 

I have just heard a story the exact opposite of that I have 
been writing. 

‘Three men went bird-nesting together,—a father with his 
two sons. ‘They were ona high rock and saw nests all down 
in the crevices, so they attached themselves to a rope they had 
with them, and slung themselves down the ruck. The father 
wae at the end of the rope, the sons one above another. Pres- 
ently they discover the rope is breaking, their weight is too 
great for it; perhaps with one gone they might be safe, so the 
young man at the top calls to his brother, *‘ Cut the rope, we 
cannot all be saved, let him go.’’ The reply is, ‘* No, if we 
must drop, let us go together.’? The rope continues to wear, 
it will soon break if the three hang upon it, and the young man 
at the top takes hie knife, cuts the rope and sends his father 
and brother falling down the rock to ccrtain death, while his 
own life is spared. 

I do not say, dear children, that if you go bird-nesting you 
will come to such selfishness as that I have described, but I do 
say that cruelty to animals will harden your hearts and make 
you unkind to one another. 


~ 


‘¢[ would not number on my list of friends 
A man who wilfully sets foot upon a worm ;’’ 


for I know that such a one would be no nice friend for me; 
while those who love the birds and animals and are kird even 
to the creeping things, will be good and unselfish in other 
ways. lam, dear young friends, your English friend, 
Pa iLippa. 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 
NELLIE NEWTON. 


May the numbers increase, 

Sweet angel of peace, 

And be wafted o’er land and o’er sea, 
May children from far 

Haul thee as the star 

Which in heaven's blue curtain they see. 


May the rich from their treasures, 
The gay from their pl asures, 
Turn gladly to welcome thee in. 
May the young and the old 

Scan eagerly each fuld 

Of thy garments unsoiled by sin. 


Dear angel, my bird, 

May all who have heard 
Of Etnanvel, the Prince of Peace, 
In every land, 

With willing hand 

Aid thee, till war shall cease. 


WHICH WAS THE NOBLE DEED? 


BY FRANCIS FOKRESTER, ESQ. 


I shall statetwo facts. One of them records a really noble 
deed. I want my readers to sit as a jury on these incidents and 
determine which describes the noble act. 


1. On one of the Shetland Islands (find these islands on de 
map of Europe) there is a crag four hundred feet high. The 
waves of the sea dash against its base with a noise like perpet- 
ual thunder, On the top of that lefty rock and close to its edge 
a pairof sea-eagles once built their nest ef twigs and seaweed, 
and warmly lined it with wool and feathers, One day a bold 
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Shetlander crept out to this nest during the absence of the 
eagles and robbed it of the two eggs it contained. Knowing 
that the sea-eavle lays three cgys before setting, he again ven- 
tured out on to the crag a few days after. This time the mother 
eagle was on its nest. Knowing the strenoth and courage of 
this mighty bird he crept softly forward, and suddenly throwing 
himself upon her, grasped her by a wing and leg. It was a 
ee moment forthe egg-hunter. Had the eagle put forth 

er terrible strength she would either have shaken off her cap- 
tor or dragged him over the precipice to a terrible death. But, 
very strangely, she lay still, while the hunter drew off lis gar- 
ters, bound and gagged her. As the path by which he came 
was too steep and rugged to permit him tocarry away his 
prize, he pitched her over the crag to be dashed to death on 
the rocks below, tuok the egg which was in the nest, and went 
off in quest of other game. 


2. Some fifty years ago a boat left a ship and was rowed by 
a stout-hearted crew toward the shore of a beautiful island in 
_the Pacific Ocean. As they drew near the beach they saw a 
crowd of naked savages brandishing their knotted clubs and 
sharp-pointed spears. Knowing them to be cannibals, or man- 
eaters, they shrunk from landing. But there was one man in 
that buat who had left his native land for the purpose of teach- 
ing those rude savages the story of Jesus and heavenly love. 
When the sight of these furious man-eaters made the sailors 
turn pale with horror, this good man stood up with fearless eyes, 
and, holding the Bible aloft in his hand, calmly said, 

‘* Live or die, put me ashore! ”’ 

They put him ashore. The natives did not kill him, but 
listened to the ‘‘ old, old story, ’? which he had risked so much 
to tell them, and learned through his teaching to love instead 
of eating one another. 

Which of these men did a truly noble deed? The eagle- 
hunter was bold and brave, but was there any thing noble in 
his conquest of the mighty bird? I see nothing. A noble act 
must be something more than courageous. 

-In the second fact you see a truly noble act. There was a 
man so desirous to do goud to an ignorant, miserable people as 
to forget himself. ‘* Live or die, put me ashore, ’’ was the 
watchword of a soul generous, high-minded, self-forgetful, 
self-sacrificing. All such souls are noble. And that youth 
who in the humblest home uniformly seeks the happiness of his 
companions and relatives by the cheerful sacrifice of his own 
olaims is a noble youth.— Exchange. 


PETER PARLEY’S PEACE STORY. 


{ An extract from “ Peter Parley’s Own Story,” by the late S. G. Goodrich.) 


I had gone in the evening to a concert at the City Hotel. 
While listening to the music there was a murmur in the streets. 
Soon the door of: the concert-room was thrown open, and in 
rushed a man, all breathless with excitement. He mounted on 
a table, and swinging a white handkerchief aloft, cried out,— 
‘¢ Peace! peace! peace! ”’ 

The music ceased ; the hall was speedily vacated ; I rushed 
into the street, and oh, what a scene ! 

It was on the evening of Saturday, the llth of February, 
1815, that the news of the treaty of peace reached New York. 
In half an hour after, Broadway was one living sea of shout- 
ing, rejoicing people. ‘‘ Peace! peace! peace!’’ was the 
deep, harmonious, universal anthem. The whole spectacle 
was enlivened by a sudden inspiration ; somebody came with a 
torch ; the bright idea passed into a thousand brains. In a few 
minutes thousands and tens of thousands of people were march- 
ing about with candles, lamps, torches, making the jubilant 
street appear like a gay and gorgeous procession. The whole 
night Broadway sang its song of peace. We were all demo- 
orats, all federalists! Old enemies rushed into each other’s 
arms; every house was ina revel; every heart scemed melted 
by a joy which. banished all evil thought and feeling. Nobody 
asked, that happy night, What were the terms of the treaty? We 
had got peace,—that was enough. I moved about for hours in 
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The next day, Sunday, all the churches sent up hymns of 
thanksgiving for the joyous tidings. I set out in the stage 
coach on Monday morning for Connecticut. All along the road 
the people saluted us with swinging of hats and cries of re- 
joicing. At one place, in a rather Jonesome part of the road, a 
school-master came with the whole school at his heels to ask 
us if the news was true. We told him it was; whereupon he 
tied his bandanna pocket-handkerchief to a broom, swung it 
aloft, and the whole school hosannaed, ‘* Peace! peace !’’ “At 
all our stopping places, the people were gathered to rejoice in 
the good tidings. At one little tavern I looked into a room; 
by chance, the door being open, and there I saw the good wife, 
with a chubby boy in her lap,—both in a perfect gale of merri- 
ment,—the child crying out, ‘‘ Peath! peath!’’, Oh, ye 
makers of war, reflect upon this heartfelt verdict of the people 
in behalf of peace ! 


RULES FOR DOING GOOD. 


‘6 Do all the good you can, 

In all the ways you can, 

To all the people you can, 

In every place you can, 

At all the times you can, 

As long as ever youcan.”’—John Wesley, 


The Heaventy Dove. There are horrible beasts called 
lions, tigers, wolves and bears. Perhaps you have seen them 
shut up in cages, Wicked people are like wild beasts. 

There is a gentle bird called a dove. The Holy Spirit of 
God is Jike a dove. If this Holy Spirit were to come into your 
heart, you would grow gentle like a dove, and then you would 
be happy. 


A Scorrer Resuxep. A man scoffingly asked, ‘‘ What ad- 
vantage has a religous man over one Jike myself! Does not 
the sun shine on me as well as on him this fine day?” ** Yes," 
replied his companion, a pious laborer, ‘‘ but the religious 
man has two suns shining on him at once—one on his body, the 
other on hia soul.”’ | 


‘Tt is your every-day experiences which cultivate you,—the 
little silent workings within and without,—slower, perhaps, than 
the uprisals of the coral island, but just as sure. It may take 
years to bring you above the surface ; but every shell that yoo 
throw off raises you so much higher.”’ 


‘* Mother,’’ said a little boy, ‘‘ I waked up thanking God.” 
That is waking up beautifully. A child waking up so will 
never come down stairs cross, or find fault with his breakfast. 


‘* He that sympathizes most with the infirmities of others, 
approaches most nearly the spirit of his Divine Master.”’ 
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had opened my lips. The next morning J found that I was 
hoarse from having joined in the exulting cry of ‘‘ Peace! 


peace !”” ‘ 
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Ausion, Oct. 4th, 1872. 
To whom it may concern: 


This may certify not only my faith in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American Peace Society as practicable, expedient 
and imperative, but also in the thorough good sense and ability 
of its accredited agent, Miss Jane b. Weeden. 

Ata union mecting of all the churches of this village, held 
at the Presbyterian church, afew weeks since, she was listened 
to by a large and deeply interested audience. Ignoring all mere 
sentimentalism, and dealing in facfs alone, her address through- 
out was replete with instruction. Believing as I do that no 
community can afford to have her pass through unheard, I most 
earnestly bespeak for her the pulpits and rostrums of this State. 


W.H. Peraine, 
Prof. Hist. and Belles-lctires, Albion College. 


eS ee 
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“ REASON VERSUS THE SWORD” 
To the Editor of The Advocate of Peace: 


Dear Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace labors for the past five years is a goud supply of 
peace literature to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that will have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most prof-und. The tracts and 
pamphlets we have had have been guod—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our documents have been small. But our 
subject is of sufficieit magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but a moderate discussion of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging siyns is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. I am glad to add one mure to the 
list. ) 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have just issued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ‘‘ Reason and the Gospel agatnst 
the Sword.’’ IT have made arrangements to give away about two 
or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men of 
the country, for investigation and criticism. | shall he surprised 
if this volume does not make some stir in the literary world. 
But rather than give my own opinion, I will beg to call atten- 
tion to the following expressions from competent judges, yiz: 


Ricumonn, Inp., Nov. 14, 1871. 
* Having heard, read and examined a large portion of the 
manuscript, entitled ‘ Reason versus the Sword,’ I desire to 
express tiny deliberate conviction that it is an unanswerable 
argument in favor of Peace, presenting it from the stand-point 
of Divine truth: and that it is written in an able, scholarly 
and clevant manner. Now, at a time when ‘the subject of 
Peace largely interests the minds of many, we think this prou- 
duction of Kev. J. M. Washburn would be extremely useful. 
We commend it to the careful reader and seeker after truth. 

Very respectfully, 
R. EK. Haucuron, M. D.”’ 


‘¢T have examined portions of the above mentioned manu- 
script, and am well satisfied that it contains much valuable 
matter that ought to be given to the thinking public. 1 cheer- 
fully commend its publication.”’ | 

J.J. Tuomas, Assoc. Ed. Country Gentleman, 
Union Springs, N.Y., 8th Mo. 1871. 


‘* With considerable care | shave examined parts first an 
second of * Reason and the Sword,’ by Rev. J.M. Washburn. 
It is a bold, scholarly and exceedingly able presentation of the 
writer’s views on the subject—a subject now, more than ever 
before, demanding and receiving the attention of the peeple. 
Without endorsing every sentiment cuntained, or every position 
taken in the book, we desire to say that we regard the whole 
treatment of the subject as thorough, masterly and exhaustive. 
The book is the product of an earnest, penetrating, analytical, 
and at the same time reverent and devout mind. Itisa great 
work, a living and important subject, and is eminently worthy 
of publication.’’ Rev. ]. M. Hucnes, A. M. 

| Pastor 1st Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Ind. 


This work can be had of the Publishers, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for $2.00 per 
copy. Men who wish to he up with the times will do well to 
purchase and read every new work on this living theme. 

WM. G. HUBBARD, Cotumeus, Ont. 


PLEASE READ! 


The Angel of Peace of which a specimen may be seen in the 
Advocate will be sent postage paid to any who desire to do good 
and help inould. a generation of peace-makers, at the rate of 50 


cents per hundred copies hy addressing-Rev. H. C..Dunham, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. ; 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the must beaut- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Péace Societies. ‘They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respectfully request all who use envelopes and wish to 
de goud, to send to our office in Boston fur these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cost to them 
for postage. ' 


',DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indehted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this must excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a hook of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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for one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year, and to life members and directors during hfe. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is tu be paid at one or 
more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Thevlogical Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Assuciations—to every pastor who preaches onthe Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and Jaymen, with the hope that they 
will become snbscribers or donors, and induce others to hecome 
such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 
received with the payment of all arrearages. 


Tre Apostie oF Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.— By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the Jand. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail. 
postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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AN APPEAL. 


OFFICE OF THE AM. PEACE SOCIETY, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, 
\ Boston, May, 1873. 


The American Peace Society, deeply grateful for the recent 
successes of the great cause, sends Christian salutations to the 
friends of. peace throughout the continent of Amcrica. 

So highly encouraging are the present aspects of the peace 
cause, that we deed not apologize for making an earnest appeal 
to all the friends of God and of man, to aid us with their con- 
tributions as God has prospered them. 

Our medns, ever inadequate, are especially so at this crisis. 
We have reached an era in our work when a great advance is 
demanded. To hesitate now or to doubt the liberality of the 
friends of peace in America, would be criminal. 

The recent culmination of our principles in actual arbitra- 
tion in two cases of grave difficulty between England and the 
United States, has awakened hope and faith throughout the 
civilized world. Count Sclopis has said recently, ** The sue- 
cess of the Geneva arbitration has made a very deep impression 
upon the Italian people. I have never before known amongst 
us such a united public sentiment ag on this question.”’ The 
sime has been the effect of this illustrious transaction upon al] 
the nations of F.urope. 

Our Secretary, Rev. James B. Miles, has just returned from 
a visit to the principal European capitals, undertaken for the 
purpose of conferring with eminent men of all nations and pro- 
fessions in regard to measures for promoting peace. This tour 
has demonstrated the remarkable awakening of the nations and 
the earnest wish of all parties to co-uperate now in a grand 
effort to render general and permanent the results of the noble 
example of two powerful] nations in settling by peaceful arbi 
tration grave differences which threatened the dire alternative 
of war. 

The London Peace Society has already inaugurated a special 
fund for the new exigency, which is generously patronized. 

The American Peace Society must not be wanting at such a 
time. We are determined that it shall not be. We must have 
our fair share in this glorious enterprise for organizing peace 
among the nations. This we cannot have without a large 


re 


increase of means. Already our efforts to meet the great 
demands of this sacred cause have been retarded by entirely in- 
adequate funds. 

Arrangements are being made for the first peace congress of 
eminent publicists and statesmen, to be held this Autumn, 
preparatory to others which have for their object the considera- 
tion of measures fur substituting arbitration for war. This 
most beniyn and practical enterprise can be made a success 
only by the liberality of our friends. 

We must, also, have the means for increasing our use of the 
all potent press. The platform and the pulpit must be induced 
to render efficient aid. The clergy, embassadors of the Prince 
of peace, to aman may be expected to co-operate in our work. 
But we must supply them with documents and facte to aid them 
in the presentation of our cause to their people. 

In these circumstances, we make onr appeal to the generous 
friends of peace to join at once in an effort to raise $50,000. 
This is the least sum suggested by our opportunities and our 
needs. This sum will be too smal] as an expression of our 
gratitude for the recent triumphs of our principles, which have 
saved ten thousand times the amount, besides crime and suffer- 
ing incalculable. 

We respectfully and earnestly invite the friends of peace 
everywhere upon this continent to organize Peace Committees, 
of ladies and gentlemen, together or separately, auxiliary to the 
American Peace Society, and to raise and forward to this office 
their proportion of the sum named. 

The officers and members of the Society pledge their utmost 
efforts in co-operation. But long before either of the Secreta- 
ries can reach a majority of the people, much of the money 
will be greatly needed. 

We send herewith recent circulars. Rarely have documents 
been signed by so many representative men of all professioas. 


For the American Peace Society :— 


HON. EDWARD S. TOBEY, President, 

PROF. ALPHEUS CROSBY, Chairman Executive Com., 
DAVID PATTEN, PD. D., Treasurer, 

REV.JAMES B. MILES, Corresponding Secretary, 
REV. D. C. HAYNES, Financial Secretary. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. | OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sersed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon. Charles Sumner, LL. D., Boston, Mass. 
A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’ Tafis’ College, Boston, Mase. 
Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn. 
Luke Hitchcock, D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Leonart Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Cunn. 
Gardiner Spring, D. D., New York. 
Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., “ “ 
Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. 
Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Springfield, Ohio. 
Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D , LL. D., Ex-President Yale College. 
E. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, Ill. 
Hon. David Turner, Crown Point, Ind. 
J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Il. 
R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, Il. 
John V. Farwell, Chicago, Jil. 
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Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., New Haven. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. 
Emory Washburm, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Hon. John J. Fraser, Provincial Secretary, N. B. 
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Hon. Charles T. Russell, Cambridge, Mase. 
Samuel Willetts, New York. 
Joseph A. Dugdale, Iowa. : 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GOVERNORS 


SIDNEY PERHAM, Governor of Maine. 
JULIUS CONVERSE, Governor of Vermom. 
SETH PADELFORD, Governor of Rhode Island. 
ISRAEL WASHBURNE, JR., Ex.Gov. of Maine. 
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E. F. NOYES, Governor of Ohio. 

C. C. CARPENTER, Governor of Iowa 

P. H. LESLIE, Governor of Kentucky. 
BARRISON REED, Governor of Florida. 
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PRESIDENT. 
Hox. Epwarp 8. Toney, or Boston. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


Howarp Matcom, D. D., LL.D., of Philadelphia. 
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Hon. Emory Wasusurn, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon. Wa. CiaFriin, Boston, Mass. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the American Peace So- 
ciety was held at the Society's new rooms, Congregational 
House, Boston, May 26th, at 3 P. M. 


Hon. Emory Washburn presided. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. William P. Tilden. 


Rev. James B. Miles, Corresponding Secretary, read the re- | 


port of the Directors, which was published in the Advucate for 
Rev. David Patten, D. D., the Treasurer, presented his 
annual report. The report of Thomas H. Russel], Esy., 


June. 


Treasurer of the Permanent Peace Fund, was read by Rev. 
Dr. Patten. 


The Nominating Committee appointed by the Chairman, re- 
ported a list of officers for the ensuing year, who were unani- 
mously elected. Their names appear upon the cover of the 
present number of the Advocate. 


Resolutions were read by Prof. Crosby, and unanimously 
adopted by the meeting, 


Resolved, That the year now closing will be illustrious in 
history for the examples which it has given of the settlement of 
great international questions by peaceful -arbitration. 


Resolved, That the spirit in which the results of this arbitra- 
tion have been accepted by the two nations concerned, and the 
joy with which the intelligent people of other nations have 
learned that a method so approved in theory is also effectual in 
practice, inspire the hope that this method will be applied con- 
tinaally more and more, and that the world is making sensible 
approaches towards that glorious consummation when war shall 


be only a horror of the past. 


Resolved, That the profound gratitude of the AMERICAN 
Peace Society be expressed, through our Corresponding Sec- 
retary, to the illustrivuus Sovereigns and the distinguished 
Pusvicists who took part in the two forms of this arbitration, 
for their eminent services to the cause of Peace. 


Resolved, That we rejoice, and see great promise of good, in 
the earnest efforts now making by the friends of Peace in Eng- 
land, and especially by their Representative in Parliament, to 
obtain for the principle of arbitration an authoritative recogni- 
tion from their own and other Governments. 


Resolved, That the uncertainties, defects, and errors of In- 
TERNATIONAL Law have so often led to war, or justified its 
enormities, that it is of the highest importance that this Law 
should be revised in the interest of Peace, and reduced toa 
definite Cope for the acceptance of Nations. 


Resolved, That we are greatly indebted to one of our own 
jorists, who, upon the invitation of the British Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science has prepared a full draft 
(which he modestly calls an Outline) of such a Code. 


Resolved, That we hope for results of eminent good from the 


AsseMBLY of the most prominent Pusticists of different na- 
tions, which, it has been proposed, shall be invjted to convene 
in October next, to commence the preparation of an INTERNA- 
TIONAL Cope. 


Resolved, That we cordially thank the eminent Statesmen 
and Pusuicists, and the other Frtenps or Peace, who gave so 
hospitable a reception to our Corresponding Secretary during 
his recent visit to Kurope in the interest of Peace, Arbitration, 
and an International Code. 


Resolved, That, as Woman has often exerted a mighty in- 
fluence in favor of war, so her co-operation in behalf of Peace 
is essential to the success of this Heavenly Cause; and that 
therefore we anticipate with great interest the observance of 
next Monday by women of different countries as a SimuLta- 
neous Peace Festivat. 


Resolved, That our confidence in the wisdom and good policy 
of a just, humane, and friendly treatment of the Indians has not 
been at all shaken by the recent unhappy events on our Pacific 
coast; and that the unchristian and inhuman cries which have 
been raised for the extermination of whole tribes,—the innocent 
with the guilty,—show that there are other savages besides 
those of the red race. 


Resolved, That our Society must act upon the public mind in 
great measure through the Press ; that therefore it is of prime 
importance that its collection of Peace Lirerature destroyed 
by the late disastrous fire in Boston, should be replaced with 
the least possible delay; and that this great object, which is 
commended to the special attention of the Officers of the Socie- 
ty, presents a strong additional reason for liberal contributions 
to its treasury. 


Resolved, That we ‘‘ take courage and go forward,’’ assured 
that, whatever obstacles may delay, we cannot fail of ultimate 
success in our efforts fur the GREAT CAUSE of the ** Prince or 
Peacs.’’ 

The Treasurer of the American Peace Society respectfully 
submits the following as his annual report: 


Annual Report of the Treasurer of the American Peace Society, 
Sor the year ending April 30, 1873 : 


Dr. 

The receipts during the year have been as follows: 
Donations, : : : : : , $5,693 54 
Legacies, ; ; s & , ; 3,032 48 
Permanent Funds, 380 00 
Publications, ‘ ‘ 1,120 36 
Donations additional, ‘ : ; ‘ 96 00 


Total, . . . . . $10,322 38 


It is proper to say the abuve statement expresses simply 
what has been received in money. The receipts in services, 
which in previous years have been included in the receipts are 
not taken account of. It is gratifying to find that the donations 
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to the Society the last year have exceeded those of the previous 


year. 
Cr. 


The payments during the year have been as follows : 


Paper, . : ; ‘ $229 42 
Printing, ; ‘ ‘ 1,014 00 
Binding, . ‘ : : 190 00 


Payments by direction of the Society to Mrs. 
Merrill and Starr; ; ‘ ; : 

Rent of office and heating, 

Stereotyping and engraving, ‘ : . 

Mission of Corresponding Secretary to Europe, 


° 197 00 
: 283 67 

9 30 
895 75 


Postage, : 140 89 
Publications, , ; ‘ , ‘ 334 07 
Moving and fitting office, : P 77 18 


Peace Conventions held by Correspunding Sec- 
retary, : ; ; ; ‘ : ; 

Services of Secretaries, Lecturing Agents, 
Local Agents, Clerks, office expenses, inci- 
dentals, &c., ; é ‘ 

Services additional, ‘ 


188 81 


6,666 29 
96 00 


Total, . . . . . $10,322 38 


LETTER OF M. M. LUCAS. ' 


. Paris, May 10, 1873. 

Sir :—Thave just received the report of the extra session of 
March 7, over which Mr. Frederic Passy presided, wherein is 
an account of the active and generous devotion with which you 
have fulfilled the duties delegated to you by the American 
Peace Society, for the purpose of consulting with the Friends 
of Peace and the principal statesmen and publicists of Europe, 
npon the means of laying the foundation of a code of interna- 
tional law. 

I cannot express to you how much I regret that my absence 
from Paris prevented my presence at this meeting, for no one 
could appreciate better than myself, the work which has been 
intrusted to you, and which is an evidence of the lofty and 
progressive spirit of the Peace Society, of which you are the 
sg ee representative. 

our mission realized in effect the transformation which I 
have always desired in the organization of the Societies of 
Peace, which, though often including learned men and distin- 
guished publicists, were too foreign to the scientific epirit, and 
to the manner in which it must contribute tu the peaceful devel- 
opment of civilization, by the consecration of the principle of 
eran arbitration and of the codification of international 

aw. 

Mr. Frederic Passy was to offer you from me, Sir, a copy of 
my address before the Institute of France, read at the meeting 
of October, 5, 1872 (Academy of moral political science) upon 
the necessity of a screntific international congress for the codifi- 
cation of international law. 

You see that I fortunately have the same ideas on this 
subject as the American Peace Society, and nothing could more 
confirm our common conviction on this subject than the remark- 
able resolution by which the gathering of distinguished men, 
who have met by your invitation, has declared that it regarded 
the formation of a code of international law as one of the most 
urgent and imperative needs of the age. 

The society has not confined itself to authorizing you to report 
to your constituents and fellow-citizens its full sympathy with 
this fruitful idea. It desires in addition without denying the 
difficulties of the plan, to indicate the way by which they could 
best be surmounted. 

It is proper for me to commend in this resolution (since my 
absence deprived me of the honor of joining in it) the excellent 
spirit which characterizes it, and which shows that in good and 
bad fortune alike, France is always devoted to the cause of 
civilization. 


I have sent to you in Paris in care of Mr. Frederic Passy, a 


copy of my recent article upon the right of legitimate defence 
in penal tases andin war, and when I| was about to write to beg 


you to accept it as an homage to the Society of which you are 


the worthy representative, J learned that you had already left 
France. 1 should have sooner sent my excuses, and regrets, if 


T had not had another parcel to send you, namely, two cupies, 
which I have sent by mail of the address which! delivered 


March 31, before the Institute of the Provinces of France. 


You will find there a rapid historical review of the international 
arbitration, the idea of which is of French origin, since it can 
be traced to Henry 1V., but of which the United States and 
England can claim the merit of the application since they have 
given the first example of it. I] have said in this paper that the 
hopes of the civilized world depend upon the United States and 
England for the development of the principles of arbitration as 
applied to the settlement of national disputes. May these two 
people realize these hopes and thus acquire prescriptive rights 
to the gratitude of their contemporaries and the approval of 
posterity. 

I beg you to receive for the American Peace Society one 
copy of my address, and to accept personally the other, as an 
evidence of my respect. 

Accept, Sir, the expression of my cordial! regards. 


(Signed, ) Cuartes Lucas, 


Member of the Institute. 
To Dr. Jas. B. Miles, Sec’y of the Am. Peace Society, Boston. 


WOMEN’S PEACE MEETINGS. 


On ae H June 2,in response to the request of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, meetings of women were held in many 
places in this country to promote the cause of peace. In Bos- 
ton, New Haven, Lowell, Chicago, St. Louis, Orange, N. J., 
and other places, the interest manifested in the subject was 
quite marked, the meetings being well attended, and the speak- 
ing impressive. The settlement by peaceable arbitration of 
the difficulties between England and the United States has con- 
vinced multitudes of the practicability of some general arrange- 
ment to prevent civilized and Christian nations from going to 
war upon the questions by which they are usually alienated one 
from another. No doubt the following letter from a grand- 
daughter of the once great Theological Professor of New Eng- 
land expresses the feelings of many of her sex: 


Anpover, Mass., May 25, 1873. 


Dear Mrs. Howe: 1 donot know as much as I should of 
the scope and creed of the Woman’s Peace Society, but any 
intelligent effort to eradicate the spirit of brute antagonism 
from the earth must meet with the best good-will of all earnest 
women. It is sometimes the fashion to laugh at conventions. 
‘‘ To resolve a thing to death ’’ is a proverbial sarcasm, in 
which there is, at least, a broomstick of good sense. But there 
seem to be times in which well-managed organizations, espec- 
ially among women, is definitely needed and productive of def- 
inite geod. The lives of women have been so sheltered, so 
isolated, 80 muzzled one might say, that they never yet found 
speech or language sufficient for their needs. Women do not 
altogether understand each other—do not get at each other's 
reality ; their processes of growth are at those disadvantages of 
silence and suppression and fear which only women feel. We 
need guilds, trades-unions, clubs, societies, to sweep away our 
traditional pettiness and timidities, and to foster uur dawning 
powers and principles. We need to ¢alk things over among 
ourselves a good deal yet. It seems tome one half-sad but 
wholly sure thing about the position of women to-day is, that 
we are obliged to seem antagunistic in even our efforts to pro- 
mote peace and good-will upon the earth. Our gentlest offices 
for the world’s welfare require aspice of decision in them. 
Our moral force needs a distinct mental ballast. We are at a 
stage at which the strength of the womanly character, rather 
than its tenderness, needs peculiar culture. Yet we cannot too 
well remember that the stronghold of strength is always in 
tenderness, and that the powerful instinct of peace which is 


alive, if anything is alive, in the womanly nature, ought to 
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result in a force of action whichshould shame away bloodshed 
from the face of this quiet world. Iam very sorry that I can- 
not be with you at the Boston meeting. Success to it! Yours 
sincerely, 


Exuizasets Stuart Paetprs. 


LAWS BETWEEN NATIONS. 


We extract from an article in the New York Evangelist, the 
following : 


An interesting meeting was held, Thursday evening, May 
15th, at the residence of David Dudley Field, in Gramercy Park, 
at which the Rev. Dr. James B. Miles of Boston, who recently 
returned from Europe, where he went for the purpose of inter- 
esting European statesmen and publicists in behalf of an Inter- 
national Peace Congress, for the purpose of promoting tbe 
adoption of an International Code, and the establishment of 
arbitration as the means of settling international disputes. 
The meeting was attended by many representative men, 
among whom were Judges Peabody, Bosworth, and 
Edmonds; Mr. Yeaman, formerly Minister to Denmark ; 
Prof. Pomeroy, Rev. Dr. Osgood, and a number of 
editors and literary men, as Drs. Prime and Stevens, Mr. 
James Parton, Robert Carter, &c., &c. After the meeting was 
called to order, Mr. Miles gave an account of his mission to 
Europe, and its results. After some discussion, the following 
resulutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we have heard with great satisfaction the Rev. 
Dr. Miles’ account of his mission to Europe in behalf of inter- 
national justice, and that we express our cordial conviction of 
te wisdom of his principles and the reasonableness of his 
plans. 

Resolved, That the movements of affairs, the studies of 
thoughtful men, and the tendencies of public opinion call for a 
new and earnest consideration of the usages and lawsof nations 
especially in regard to war, and that the new times demand a 
new international code especially in respect to arbitration. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the establish- 
ment of an international code, containing among its provisions 
the recognition of arbitration as the means of settling interna- 
tional disputes, is an ubject of the highest interest and impor- 
tance. 

Resolved, That with a view to the formation of such a code, 
it is expedient that a meeting should be called for consultation 
upon the best method of preparing it, and the most promising 
meana of procuring its adoption. 

Resolved, That such a meeting be held at a time and place to 
be hereafter agreed upon, to which publicists from different 
nations shall be invited, and that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to act for this country in the issuing of invitations and 
in making arrangements for the meeting, which committee shal! 
have power to add to their number. 

Resolved, That David Dudley Field, LL.D., Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, D. D., LL.D., Emory Washburn, LL.D., 
Wilham Beach Lawrence, LL.D., and the Rev. James B. 
Miles, D.D., be such committee. 


MEETING AT LEWISTON, ME., IN BEHALF OF 
‘THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


Pine St. Congregational church was crowded on Sabbath 
evening on the occasion of a Union meeting in behalf of the 
American Peace Society. Pres. Cheney of Bates College 
presided, and there was excellent singing by the choir. Pres. 
Cheney stated the object of the meeting and read from the 
scriptures; and Rev Mr. Fay of Bangor led in prayer. 


Prof. Howe offered the following resolutions : 


Resolved, that the recent culmination of peace principles in 
the Treaty of Washington and the subsequent arbitrations, by 
. which past and present difficulties between Great Britain and the 
United States, without resort to war, have been amicably set- 
tled, is evidence of the practicability of those principles, and 
reason for devout gratitude tothe God of peace who has 
brought about this grand result. 


Resolved, that we learn with great pleasure of the successful 
mission of Rev. James B. Miles, a Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, made to Europe in behalf of peace principles, 
in that he was fraternally and enthusiastically received, and his 
work endorsed by the Peace Societies and eminent Publicists 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, Prussia, and other natione. 

Resolved, that we deem the remarkable awakening of the 
peace sentiment throughout Europe, developed by this mission, 
evidence of the progress of Christianity, and an incentive to 
increased efforts for the prevalence of Peace principles over the 
world. 

Resolved, that we learn with great pleasure of the recent 
appointment of a committee by the Peace Society, to meet and 
confer next September with eminent men of other nations in 
reference to the formation of a Peace Congress and Tribunal 
of nations, for the purpose of securing a code of international 
laws, looking to the settlement of all difficulties between 
nations without resort to the barbarous custom of war. 

Resolved, that we rejoice in the fact that the American 
Peace Society in co-operation with similar societies in other 
countries, is successfully organizing and forwarding earnest 
efforts for universal peace, and that we hereby pledge to it in 
this work our sympathies, support and prayers. 

Resolved, that on the appointment of one ot the citizens of 
Lewiston, Rev. D. C. Haynes, to the position of Financial 
Secretary, the American Peace Society is to be congratulated 
for the wisdom of its choice, and the valuable services which 
it has thus secured. 

Rev. D. C. Haynes of thiscity, Financial Secretary of the 
Society, was introduced, and he gave an interesting account of 
the work of the Peace Society, whose object it is to secure the 
settlement of differences between nations by arbitration instead 
of by war. He referred to the fact that in the earlier days of 
this movement it had been said that the idea was good in theory, 
but it couldn’t be carried out in practice. But recently it has 
been carried out in practice—England and America have set- 
tled grave differences on four important points by peaceful ar- 
bitration. Mr. Haynes referred to the fact that the Peace 
Society really had its origin in the efforts of Capt. Ladd of 
Minot in this county, to bring this sabject before the public. 

Mr. Haynes spoke further of the progress of the movement 
within a year or two, and said that in September there is to be 
a Peace Cangress of representatives of al] nations, in London. 

Rev. Mr. Hines of the Bates Street Universalist Church, 
followed in a very neat and appropriate address, in which he 
alluded to the evils of War, and to the desirarility of having 
international difficulties settled without resort to arms. Rev. 
Dr. Balkam followed in the same direction, and eulogized Capt. 
Ladd. Mr. Dingley of the Journal, spoke briefly, in approba- 
tion of the movement. 

Hon. Wm. P. Frye made a most eloquent and effective 
closing address, in which he particularly referred to the triumphs 
of the peace movement by the treaty of Washington 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted ; and after a 
collection had been taken, the benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. Mr. Burgess. The meeting was in every respect a great 
success.— Maine Lewiston Journal. : 


Granp Peace Meetine at Lowe.tt.—The spacious Hunt- 
ington Hal! last evening was filled to overflowing with a very 
intelligent audience, gathered in response to an invitation from 
the American Peace Society. Dr. Ayer presided. Upon the 
platform were Mayor Jewett, the cleryzy of the city, and other 
prominent gentlemen. ‘The great movement of the Peace So- 
ciety for convening in the autumn acongress of eminent publi- 
cists forthe promotion of arbitration excited very deep interest, 
and was regarded with great favor. Rev. James B. Miles 
made the first address, giving an account of the wonderful 
awakening upon the subject of arbitration in European coun- 
tries. He was followed by brief addresses from Rev. D. C. 
Haynes, Rev. Mr. Street, Drs. Bakerand Miller. The music 
was by the choir of St. Anne's Church, and added much to 
the enjoyment of the interesting occasion.— Boston Transcript. 


There are two sides to every balance, and favors thrown in 
one side of the scales are sure to be reciprocated in the other, 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The forty-fifth anniversary of the American Peace Society 
was celebrated at the Music Hall, Boston, Sunday evening, 
June8th. A large audience was present, and the occasion was 
one of great interest. 

‘Among the distinguished friends upon the platform were 
Hon. Emory Washburne, Hon. G. Washington Warren, Hon. 
D. K. Hitchcock, Rev. Dr. Clarke and others. Mr. George 
E. Whiting presided at the organ, and the music for the occa- 
sion was furnished by the Tremont Temple Choir under the 
direction of Mr. H.S. Whitney. The congregation also joined 
with the choir in singing several pieces. 

The music was of a high order, and added much to the in- 
terest of the meeting. Hon. Edward S. Tobey, recently 
elected President of the American Peace Society, took the 
Chair, and prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Pollard of Boston, 
The following hymn, composed for the occasion by Mrs. Annie 
L. Angier, was then sung. 


“Good Will and Peace! ’’—what song so sweet ? 
For angel tongues, what theme so meet? 

Let mortals join to swell the strain, 

And echo back the glad refrain. 


“Good Will and Peace!”—both sage and seer 
In vision saw it drawing near ; 

The day, when in each human breast 

Peace, white winged Dove, shall build a nest. 


‘Good Will and Peace!’’—each rampant wrong, 
O’er which we’ve wept, and grieved 50 long; 
Shall fade, and vanish from our sight, 

In the full blaze of Truth’s pure light. 


‘Good Will and Peace! ”—Heaven speed the hour 
When all shall own Love’s conquering power; ' 
When every voice, in every clime, 

With joy shall hail the promised time. 


‘Good Will and Peace!)»—what song so sweet ? 
For angel tongues, what theme so meet ? 

Let mortals join to swell the strain, 

And echo back the glad refrain. 


The President, Hon. E. S. Tobey, then spoke. 
SPEECH OF HON. MR. TOBEY. 


Peace Jupitges. These words, placed at the head of our 
programme, may always and everywhere appropriately stand 
connected, for wherever peace is, there should be exultant joy. 
But this is in fact an anniversary of the American Peace 
Society, and on its behalf it is my privilege to welcome you on 
this auspicious occasion. Never betore have events throughout 
the civilized world so generally conspired to stimulate and pro- 
mote the objects of this Society. Its leaders have too often 
been regarded merely as very kind hearted philanthropists, 
whose purposes were very good, but as having no great prac- 
tical influence on the community and as accomplishing no 
appreciable results. ‘his is a serious error. Philanthropists 
in this, 4s in all other moral reforms, are ever found in the fore- 
ground, creating and directing public opinion persistently until 
their practical end is ultimately attained. The joyful annuncia- 
tion of ** Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth and good 
will to men,’’ which echoed across the plains of Bethlehem, it 
has ever been the privilege of this Society to re-echo; but not 
this alone, it is now its determined purpose, by the blessing of 
God, to carry the principles of peace into the policy of the nations. 


In this great object they are already sustained by the senti- 
timents, sympathy and co-operation of some of the ablest 
statesmen, publicists, jurists and philanthropists of this and 
European countries. President Grant’s peace policy which 
has been inaugurated in behalf of the remnant of the Abor- 
igines of our country, and in the peaceful solution of the great 
question recently in controversy between Great Britain and the 
United States, will form one of the brightest pages on the his- 
tory of our country, and is a practical recognition of the very 
principles on which the policy of this Society rests and will 
continue to prosecute its labors. 

In evidence of my assertion, I beg to present resolutions 
adopted at the annual meeting of the London Peace Society in 
May last, where were present members of parliament and dis- 
tinguished men from the different professions. 

At the annual meeting of the Peace Society of Great Britain, 
held in London in May Jast, the following resolution was passed 
on motion of Mr. Illingsworth, M. P.: 

‘¢ That this meeting approves of the motion of which Mr. 
Henry Richard has given notice in the House of Commons pro- 
posing to ask Her Majesty’s government to take the initiative 
by communication with the other governments, in the further 
improvement of international law, and in the establishment of 
a general and permanent system of international arbitration.’’ 


Mr. S. Morley, M. P., moved the following resolution : 


‘+ That in the judgment of this meeting the present system 
of rivalry in armaments which exists among the nations 
of Europe, and which is every year becoming more aggravated, 
though maintained on the pretext of preserving peace, is full of 
danver to the cause both of peace and liberty. The meeting, 
therefore, observes with sincere pleasure the growing interest 
displayed in the various countries of Europe in favor of some 
fixed system of international jurisdiction for the settlement of 
disputes between States by reason and equity, instead of that 
appeal to arms, which affurds the only justification for those 
enormous armaments by which the nations are oppressed.” 


But more important than all, the church of Christ, to- 
gether with the best minds of the world, are a unit on this sub- 
ject and are ready to put forward their active efforts in every 
practicable way, sustained by the prayers and sympathy of 
every true friend of the human race. ‘The people are rapidly 
learning the terrible pecuniary cost of war and its sacrifice of 
human life. 

The toiling millions whose industry sustains the nations, are 
paying the enormous tax of war. They, too, supply the greater 
numbers of victims to be sacrificed on the altar of the insatiate 
demon of war. It is alleged that four-fifths of the income of 
Great Britain has been appropriated to the purposes of war. 
How long will the people consent to bear such a burden! It is 
the object of this Society to point out an alternative already 
proved to be practicable by the action of two of the most pow- 
erful nations on the globe in the results of the Geneva arbitra- 
tion by which at least this burden may be greatly diminished 
and permanent peace amongst civilized nations secured. 

Our able and respected Secretary, whose recent mission to 
Europe to confer with leading and eminent men as to the ex- 
pediency of an international congress, to consider this subject 
of establishing a permanent international tribunal for the peaceful 
adjustment of all questions of differences between independent na- 
tions, met with a reception, both public and private, seldom ac- 
corded to persons on any mission, and this may be regarded as 
almost an assurance that the propused congress will be held, and 
gives hope of the most satisfactory practical results. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in its relations to the several 
States as to certain questions within its jurisdiction, furnishes a 
suggestive idea of what may be accomplished by a Supreme 
Court of Nations, or as some have preferred to call it, a Senate 
of Nations. 

I need not, however, enlarge on these topics, but at once 
give place to the gentlemen who ure to follow me. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden was the next speaker. He read to the au- 
dience some extracts from a work svon to be published, eontain- 
ing an account of the recent labors of Rev. Janes B. Miles in 
Europe in behalf of peace. Statements of a large number of 
the most prominent statesmen of Europe were read. Count 
Sclopsis, who presided at the Geneva arbitration, informed him 
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that he was convinced of the expediency of a code of interna- 


tional laws, by which all difficulties between nations might be 
peaceably settled. There were many great obstacles to such a 
code, but he thought that they could be surmounted. Viscount 
Itajuba of Brazil, who was prominent at the arbitration, ap- 
proved of the plan for an international code, and thought it 
could best be drawn up by an international commission. Ex- 
tracts from letters from Pere Hyacinthe, J.G. Whittier, Charles 
Lucas and others, were also read. ‘J'hey were all thoroughly 
in favor of the peace cause. 


Then was sung the appropriate hymn, beginning,—‘‘ Watch. 
man, tell us of the night,”’ etc., after which Rev.. James B. 
Miles spoke, and the following are extracts from his speech. 


REV. JAMES B. MILES’ SPEECH. 


The Rev. James B. Miles gave some of the results of his 
recent visit to Europe in behalf of the peace cause. He com- 
menced with reference to an Italian sunrise which he had re- 
cently witnessed, and said: The impression upon the beholder 
was inexpressibly delightful. It was even inspiring. And, my 
friends, Jet me assure you there came a voice from that excel- 
leat glory—a voice which said, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest 
On earth, peace and good will to men.’’ That scene so charm- 
ing, 80 inspiring was but the visible emblem of a far mure 
charming and inspiring scene that then presented itself to the 
mind’s eye. It was but the symbol of the approach of that 
time when in Italy, Austria, Germany, France and al] the na- 
tions, the night of hatred, wrong, violence, war and bloodshed 
shall end and the gicry of the uprisen sun of Righteousness, 
the Prince of Peace, shall overspread, glorify and bless all 
lands. The prince of English poets significantly asks, ‘* What 
if earth be but the shadow of heaven and things therein each to 
other like more than on earth is thought?”’ 

This scene of blended majesty and loveliness of dazzling 
glory, and ravishing sweetness presented to the bodily eye, was 
but the shadow of an inexpressibly more rich and lovely scene 
which it served to disclose to the mental vision. It was but the 
image of that scene which our earth shall present when the 
sure word of prophecy shall have been fulfilled, ‘‘ There shall 
be an abundance of peace, so long as the moon endureth. 
Mountains shall bring peace unto the people. Men_ shall 
beat their swords into plough shares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.”’ 

Say not, my friends, these words are the rash conjecture of 
some old dreamer and enthusiast ; say not the idea of the family 
of nations, a condition of things in which great and powerful 
States shall regulate their treatment of each other no longer 
by the barbarism of duelling, but in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of right and justice, is a mere dream that shall never be 
realized. One of our ablest thinkers has recently said: ‘‘ The 
idea of nations confederated to preserve universal peace and to 
secure the common welfare has ceased to be chimerical. It 
has become already a possibility, the realization of which not 
the enthusiasm of Christian love only, but the wisdom of sound 
statesmanship predicts. The settlement of the great questions 
which divide the nations is more and more sought and attained 
by peacetul methods, and made in the interests of the peoples, 
and not of the dynasties.’’ 

These are words of truth and soberness. And will you per- 
mit me to say I bring to you to-night from the nations of EKu- 
rope, the great military powers of the world, the incontestible 
proofs that these assertions are true? I shall not detain you 
with anything like a full statement respecting my recent mis- 
sion to Europe and its results. | refer any who may be inter- 
ested in these matters to the recent numbers of the *‘ Advocate 
of Peace,’’ in which I have given a somewhat detailed account 
of them. You are all aware the recent settlement of our diffi- 
culties with Great Britain by peaceful arbitration made a pro- 
fuund impression upon the American people. 

We have heard much of the pomp and circumstance of war. 
But thanks to the God of Peace, we can now speak of a vic- 
tory of peace whose glory eclipses all the lustre of war’s vic- 
tories. Two great kindred nations having grave differences 
have voluntarily submitted them to the decision of five impar- 
tial men, and have beforehand pledged themselves to abide by 
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that decision, whatever it should be. That decision has been 
given; and the two mighty nations do abide by the decision 
gratefully and joyfully. e doubt if all history records a tri- 
umph more sublime than this. This illustrious transaction 
awakened profound satisfaction and gratitude among all classes 
of our people. eee 

Mr. Miles then gave a brief account of his mission and the 
arrangements for the meeting at Brussels in October, and closed 
as follows : 

From what I have said, yqu will see the prospects of this 
great and benign cause were never so bright as they are at this 
hour. A great enterprise has been inaugurated that in the 
judgment of the most eminent men in different countries is full 
uf hope and promise. Doubtless there are people whose opin- 
ions were formed half a century agu, and have undergone no 
change since, notwithstanding all the progress of civilization 
and increase of light, who will say we must wait for the mul- 
lennium to dawn before the wars between nations will cease or 
be diminished. But to the great mass of the intelligent, 
thoughtful, progressive people of all Christendom, the absurdity 
of this opinion is apparent. The question which they put to 
these conservative wiseacres is, Why did you not wait for the 
millennium to dawn before making an effort to abolish slavery ! 
Why not wait for the millennium to dawn befure doing any- 
thing to check the tide of intemperance? Why not wait for 
the millennium to dawn before sending the messengers of the 
everlasting gospel to the lands covered with darkness and the 
shadow of deatht War, it is said, is an evil that will not be 
abolished except with the universal prevalence of Christianity 
and as all people become Christians. Therefore, efforts in the 
peace cause are of little avail. Even so, ignorance is an evil 
that will not cease only with the universal prevalence of en- 
lightenment and as all people become educated. Therefore, 
schools and books and all the appliances of education, are of no 
avail. Efforts in the peace cause are the means for causing 
Christianity to prevail even as schools are for the purpose of 
spreading enlightenment. The millennium cannot dawn, all 
admit, until wars cease. Shall we make no effort to have wars 
cease that we may hasten the dawn of that glorious age? ‘The 
Apostle Peter speaks of looking unto and Aasting the coming 
of the day of God. It depends upon no absolute decree, but 
upon the friends of (‘od and their race to determine whether 
the deliverance of the nations from the most terrible burden 
they are suffering shall be hastened or long delayed. 

Now it is the noble endeavor of the American Peace Society, 
in co-operation with kindred organizations in other countries, 
to do away with this hideous relic of barbarism. They strive 
to introduce in its place the reign of righteous beneficent law 
among the nations. And, my friends, where can the reign of 
law seem more beautiful, more supremely admirable and benefi- 
cent, than between great, powerful and independent nations? 
Law, which is only another name for the will of God, reigns 
throughout this universe. Put your finger upon any point of 
it, and you touch a law. — 

And everywhere and anywhere the reign of law is admira- 
ble and beneficent. ‘The minutest microscopic body is organized 
by law. By law the myriads of flowers that at this season 
adorn the hill-sides and the meadows, order all their petals and 
delicate parts. From the reign of Jaw come their exquisite 
beauty and sweetness. The crystals and precious stones, 
rubies, sapphires, diamonds, gems that sparkle and flash in the 
diadems of kings and queens, owe all their elegance of form 
and delicacy and brilliancy of color to law. The reign of law 
is admirable in the mineral kingdom. 

Give to a skillful anatomist, a single bone of some one mem- 
ber of a now extinct race of animals, presently he will furnish 
you the complete and perfect skeleton. Just because law reigns 
in the animal kingdom, and the reign of law in the animal 
kingdom is admirable. 

Acquaint the astronomer with certain perturbations of a distant 
planet. Without Jeaving the seclusion of his study he will tell 
you the exact spot in space where the telescope will discover a 
new planet. It was even thus that from some changes in the 
movements of the planet Uranus, the immortal Leverier told us 
where to find Neptune. The starry spaces swarm with comets, 
those knights-errant of astronomy. ‘hey seem tobe darting 
and frisking about, now crossing each other’s orbits, now 
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apparently almust grazing the sun, now flaming in near proximity 
to our earth, and then with a velocity equalled only by thought, 
shooting away tothe outermost limitsof the solar system. The 
number and the eccentricities of these bodies are prodigious, 
and yet we have no fear that they will endanger the stability of 
the svstems. 

We regard them not with terror, but rather as illustrious ex- 
hibitions of the majesty and glory of the Creator; for we know 
these and al] the celestial hosts are obedient tolaw. The reign 
of law in the starry heavens is admirable, surpassingly beaati- 
fal. But my friends, unspeakably more admirable than in the 
animal, vegetable or mineral kingdoms, more admirable even 
than in the starry heavens, is the reign of Jaw among intelligent 
and free beings. The finest and sublimest exhibition of the 
majesty and glory of Jaw will be seen among men when she 
shall sit empress among the nations, and the settlement of the 
great questions that from time to time arise between these shall 
be acknowledged to be her prerogative. 

When this end, so noble, so grand, shall have been attained, 
we may hope will be banished, or at least greatly dimin- 
ished those terrible conflicts that so often arise and deluge 
broad countries with blood. Then the day and opportunity for 
beroism, noble exploits, brilliant achievements will not have 
raha away, nay, it will really for the first time be ushered in. 

n will be full of enterprise, enthusiasm, heroism, but their 
enthusiasm will be expended in alleviating rather than creating 
suffering, in savinglife rather than indestroying it. Hervism 
will be displayed, not in crushing and destroying their fellow- 
men, but rather in conquering the elements and forces of nature, 
and making them contribute to human comfort and happiness. 
Then from the eleven millions of men that now compose the 
standing armies of Christendom, may be drawn in large num- 
bers recruits for the farms, the work-shops, the manufactories, 
for all departments of industry and civil pursuits. Then the 
three thousand millions of dollars which the Christian nations 
are paying every year to support these enormous standing 
armies, may be devoted to the development of the resources of 
the nations, to the promotion of education, to the advancement 
of Christian civilization, to the support of the great enterprises 
of philanthropy, and schemes for ameliorating the condition 
of society, for elevating and ennobling mankind. Then the 
most hideous wrongs of woman shall be righted, and the heavi- 
est burdens shall be rolled from the great hosts of the world’s 
working-men. Then the great fountainsof poverty and crime 
shall be dried up, sorrow and sighing to a great extent, shall 
flee away Then the morning stars, fired with a loftier inspira- 
tion even than that which prompted them at creation’s birth, 
shall sing together, and all the sons of God shall shout for joy. 
Then the multitude of the heavenly host in even more enraptur- 
ing strains than at the advent of the Prince of Peace, shall re- 
peat the anthem “ Glory to God in the highest, on earth, peace 
and good will to men.’’ | 

May the God of peace upon whom we depend for grace and 
strength inspire us with fresh courage and faith in this benign 
cause, and help us, without ceasing to pray, ‘‘ Give us peace 
in our time, O Lord.’’ 

Rev. D. C. Haynes, who has recently been elected the Finan- 
ial Secretary of the Society, then spoke briefly and forcibly 
upon the especial claims of the cause at the present time upon 
the liberal patronage of the friends of God and man, and sub- 
mitted the following resolution which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That this meeting has heard with great pleasure 
the extracts of letters frora eminent scholars and statesmen, 
and Peace Societies in Rurope, and alsv of the cordial reception 
given to the Secretary of the American Peace Society in his 
late Peace Mission in Europe, and that we most cordially re- 
ciprocate their Christian and fraternal recognition of our efforts 
for the peace of the world, and extend to them across the ocean 
the hand of fellowship, and pledge to them our best co-opera- 
tion in the great and noble wurk of universal peace. 


The following ‘‘ Hymn for Peace,’’ composed for the occa- 
sion by Rev. I. N. Tarbox, D. D., was then sung with fine 
effect by the choir. 


Calm, on the hills of the east, was the night, 
Softly the dew fell on valley and plain, 
Bright rose the Star with its m es light, 

ile through the air came the angels’ refrain, 
Song, which the hills canght and echoed again: 
Glory to God. where He dwells in the height, 
Peace and good-will among men shall remain ; 
Song of all songs, in that wonderful night. 


Earth, thou art weary with tumult and war, 
Armies march o’er thee with desolate tread, 
Weeping and mourning are heard from afar, 
Groans of the dying, and grief for the dead, 
Households in anguish bemoaning their dead ; 
Earth thou art worn with this carnage and jar, 
Long have thine empires sat trembling with dread, 
Shake from thy shoulders these burdens of war. 


Lo, the day breaks, seen by prophets of old, 
ay, when the noise of the battle shall cease ; 

Lo, the day dawns which the angels foretold, 
Christ shall be king o’er an empire of peace, 

Nations shall walk in the sunlight of peace ; 
Then shall come on the fair ages of gold, 

Then shall the kingdom and glory increase, 
Lift we the song of that midnight of old. 


The President introduced Hon. Elihu Burritt, who gave the 
closing address. 


SPEECH OF ELIHU BURRITT. 


I think we may attach a significance to this hour and occasion 
which few other public meetings ever held in this country 
could claim. There is a peculiar and happy fitness of the 
hour to the object for which we have assembled. For all the 
centuries that the world has seen, there has been no Sabbath 
of rest to mankind from the fact or the fear of the Jawless reign 
of violence and brute force. And what is as remarkable as 
deplorable, this unrest of governments and nations—this life- 
long bondage to a fear of lawless violence, has been constantly 
increasing up to this hopeful year of international comity, in- 
tercourse and fellowship. ‘This fear has been organized into 
a chronic suspicion that presses like a nightmare on the mind of 
nations. It feeds upon their very flesh and blood like a vam- 
pire which grows by that it feeds upon. This mutual suspicion 
is the most stupendous incongruity of the age. We read that 
when the sons of God came together Satan came also among 
them. But Satan was no more incongruous in that goodly fel- 
lowship than is this hungry and ravenous fear of brute force in 
the society of nations. It belies all the attributes and disposi- 
tions of their better natures. When we look at their friendly 
intercourse ; when we put our fingers, as it were, to the com- 
mercial bonds and the other great interests that bind them to- 
gether, and test their strength; when we look at the great in- 
ternational enterprises in which they act as co-partners for their 
mutual and equal good; when we estimate the capital, the 
vast stake which one nation invests in the material well-being 
of another, this lack of faith in each other’s honor and justice, 
this suspicion that arms them to the teeth against each other, as 
if that other were a lawless pirate, is the very Satan in their 
society. Jt is a monstrous hobgoblin, that frightens them out 
of their propriety; that preys upon the wild fancies with which 
it fills their souls, and makes cowards of them all. 

What a sight dues the attitude of civilized nations at this 
moment present to the philosopher or philanthropist? Here, 
in this very nuptial year of the two hemispheres; in this year 
of submarine telegraph, and international exhibitions, fellow- 
ships and fraternizations ; here and now, while meeting each 
other with smiles, words and extended handsof friendship, they 
hold five millions of armed men in ambush behind them under 
pretence of warding off or punishing unprovoked! assaults ! 
‘Two centuries after individuals have Jaid away the swords and 
side-arms they used to carry in civil life under the same pre- 
tence, these great governments, that exist to represent and en- 
force law, confess themselves so utterly lawless in their rela- 
tions to each other, that they go swearing and swaggering 
about under a load of steel that almost crushes them to the 
earth. They confess that lynch law is the only law that 
governs their relations; the impulsive, uureasoning Jaw of pas- 
sion, unregulated by any process of justice. 

No epoch in the darkest ages ever presented to the world an 
anomaly in the life of nations marked with such strange incon- 
gruities as this condition of things in our boasted progress in 
civilization. There never wasa time when so many millions of 
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armed men were kept on a war-footing in time of peace. There 
never was a time when all the nations were putting 80 many 
huge war-ships on the stocks or building so many arsenals, 
forts and navy-yards. If war were as certain and as frequent 
as seed-time and harvest, these nations could not prepare for 
it at heavier expense of money and labor. They assume it to 
be an everlasting condition which is becoming more and more 
imminent. They act as it all the humanizing sciences, all the 
commercial interests and socializing influences, and all the 
Christian moralities of the age only tended to increase the peril 
of war and make it more frequent and destructive. How this 
prepgsterous incongruity belies the best hopes and predictions 
of illustrious statesmen as well as philanthropists! When Sir 
Robert Peel nearly thirty years ago made his great speech 
against the corn-Jaws, one of his strongest arguments was 
founded on the fact he assumed that free trade or increased 
commercial intercourse between the nations would diminish 
both the liability and the fear of war between them. Now was 
not that a fair argument on his part? Might not one of the 
most experienced and enlightened statesmen of the age predict 
such a result of the free trade and friendly intercourse he was 
about to unbind? But that great man counted without his 
host. He counted without taking into consideration the in- 
creasing grip of this hobgoblin of mutual suspicion which the 
armed-peace system perpetuates on the mind of nations. It is 
this monstrous ogre that has upset and confounded the great re- 
sult anticipated by that illustrious statesman from the policy 
he inaugurated. ‘I'he armed-peace system has doubled its iron 
load onthe bosom of Christendom since his day. It has grown 
to a weight that almost crushes to the earth more than one 
nation. 


A few weeks ago, we read of a ‘ministerial crisis’ in 
Ttaly that illustrates the bearing of this preposterous armed- 
peace system. The ambitious members of the Italian partlia- 
ment thocght it would be an honor and a glory as well as _ne- 
cessity to put their young nation on the same war-footing as 
the great powers. ‘Their Minister of Finance, Signor Gello. 
had asked six and a half millions of francs for the construction 
of anew arsenal. LHe felt that in prospect of a bad harvest 
and lack of bread among the people, that he could ask for a 
larger sum for this department of military expenditure. To 
take six millions of francs’ worth of the children’s bread and 
throw it to the pampered dogs of war he thought was enough 
to take from them in one year for an arsenal. But not so 
thought the majority of the Italian parliament. During his ab- 
sence they voted twenty-three millions for this new manufac- 
tory and depository of war’s machinery. When he heard of 
this vote on his return, he rose and said, ‘‘ Then you may find 
some one who can give you these twenty-three millions, for I 
do not know where to get them.’’ Here is a specimen of that 

atriotism which the armed-peace system gives to the world. 

ere is the majority of a popular Parliament ready to put a tax 
on every separate grain of wheat sown in Italy, on every 
farrow turned by the plough, on every drop of sweat that 
moistened the brow of human toil in reaping and thrashing the 
harvest. And for what’ To erect buildings and costly ma- 
chinery to prepare for war, for an invasion of lawless brute 
force that might come in some imagined future. 


It is in view of the tremendous growth and despotism of this 
armed-peace system, as well as in view of the immeasurable 
calamities and miseries of war itself, that the object of this 
Meeting assumes such a peculiar importance. For nearly fifty 

ears the friends of peace on both sides of the Atlantic have 
n laboring to bring up the public mind of the civilized world 

to that level of reflection which it has now reached, or to an 
effort to break this long reign of anarchy; to rescue the na- 
tions from the unreasoning and irresponsible despotism of lynch 
law ;, to bring them under the peaceful rule of an International 
Code and Court of Justice and Equity. I think that every en- 
lightened mind must rejoice that we now seem to be almost 
within arm's reach of this great consummation which must 
bring in such a new and glorious future to mankind. Certainly 
those here in the golden locks of youth may live to see the 
erection of the most august tribunal that can be created this side 
the great white throne of Infinite Justice; a High Cuurt ot 
Nations, before which they shall all stand on one even footing ; 


” 


before which right shall become the only might to be recug- 
nized in the award ; a court in whose scales of impartial jus- 
tice, Switzerland shall weigh as much as France, Sweden as 
Russia, or Mexico asthe American Union. Whoever sees 
that consummation will see law the human arm of the Almighty 
on earth encircling the nations and lifting them up to the happy 
destiny predicted by His holy seers of old. 


The choir and congregation sung the hymn commencing, 
‘*Soon may the last glad song arise,’’ etc. 


The exercises closed with the benediction pronouneed by 
Rev. L. H. Angier. 


The fullowing letters, among others, were read by Rev. Mr. 
Tilden at the anniversary meeting : 


LETTER OF RT. HON. W. £. GLADSTONE. 


10 Downine Street, WHITEHALL, 

Aprit 1, 1873. 
Rev. ano Dear Str: Ihave to thank you very sincerely 
for allowing me to see the very interesting communications you 
have received from so many persons of authority with respect 
to the subject of your philanthropic mission. On the question 
raised with respect to the precise form and order of your in- 
tended proceedings, it is perhaps best that I should abstain 
from giving or implying an opinion, but I shal) continue to re- 
gard with a cordial sympathy all that may be intended or done 
with a view to the establishment by degrees of a general con- 
sent amongst civilized nations as to the main rules of interna- 
tional law, and to their application by pacific methods. I have 
the honor to be, Rev. and Dear Sir, your very faithful servant, 

(Signed,) W. E. Guapsrone. 


FROM HON. CHARLES SUMNER. 


Dear Mr. Mives: I know not that my health will allow 
me to take part in this work, but it will have my sincerest sym- 
pathy. Cuar.es Sumner. 


(copy.) 


LETTER OF JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Amesuury, June 3, 1873, 
Messrs. Miles and Burritt,— 


Dear Frienps: In the present etate of my health I am not 
able to promise much, but my heart is in the good cause, and 
if my name can be of any service I shall be glad to have it 
used. I have been greatly cheered by the result of the mis- 
sion of the Secretary of the American Peace Society, and will 
do all in my power to promote the object we have in view. It 
seems to me a large step in the right direction. Your friend, 

Jonun G. Wurttrer. 


LETTER OF PRESIDENT STEARNS. 


“ 


Amuerst Co.tuece, June 5, 1873. 


If my name can help your great 
peace movement, use it. If I had forty names I would give 
them all for such a cause. You are moving in the line of great 
and good doings which I had obscurely in my mind when we 
first conversed on the subject in Boston. Yours most cordially, 

W.A. Srearne. . 


My Dear Mr. Mites: 


LETTER FROM TITUS COAN. 


Milo, Hawaii, Mar. 20, 1873. 
Rev. Mites Fisk, Agent American Peace Society,— 


My Dear Brotuer: Your brief note of February 4, came 
to hand not long ago. Iam glad to see your earnest zeal in 
the blessed cause of peace and good-will, and I hope that you 
and all the friends of peace will have wisdoin and faith aid 
patience sufficient for the great work to which all true Chris- 
tians are called to yield their hearts, and lend their hands. 

If the ever blessed gospel has any one announcement more 
heavenly and sublime in its origin, and more rapturous in its 
echoes round our bloody and sin-cursed world than all others, 
it is this, ‘* Peace on earth, good-will toman.’’ 1. know of no 
‘* Holy War,’’ but the conflict of truth of right of love against 
falsehood and wrong and hate, and I know of no ‘*'Weapons’’ 
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that the disciples of Christ may legitimately use, but those 
named in Eph. vi., 11-12. These ‘ are not carnal,’’ but they 
are ‘‘ mighty through God.”? Yes, all conquering, — omnipv- 
tent. 

We preach no war gospel to the Hawaiians. No war of 
nations, of races or of sects, and God has honored the ‘‘gospel of 
peace’’ and truth. We have enjoyed profound peace in this 
once savage and blood-soaked land for fifty years. Professed 
Christian ships and Christian fighters ! have often come here to 
draw our fire, and they have drawn it to their discomfiture and 
shame. When they threatened we prayed. When they drew 
their flashing sabres we unsheathed ‘‘ the sword of the Spirit.’" 
When they ‘‘cleared decks for action,’’ removed tempions 
loaded with infernal missiles, and lighted the plutonic match, 
we opened the batteries of the Jaw and gospel upon them, and 
discharged park after park of heaven’s high artillery. Thus and 
thus only have the batteries of our foes been silenced, and ‘‘the 
Prince of peace,’’ the great ‘‘ Captain of our salvation’’ has 
slain his enemies ‘‘ with the sword of his mouth.’’ While the 
vast armies of enlightened and boasting Christian nations are 
rolling and raging like ocean waves under the Jashings and 
howlings of the tempest, and while they are soaking the earth 
with human gore, and causing it to tremble under their infernal 
charges, and toss up its awful wails of anguish and terror to 
the heavens, we are permitted to sit in peace *‘ under our vines 
and fig-trees,’’ with ** none to make us afraid.”’ 

If Christian nations will let us alone, or if they will come to 
us only ‘‘in the fulness of the blessings of the gospel of 
peace ’’ these islands will ‘‘ learn war no more,’’ and never 
again will ‘‘ violence be heard in our land, or wasting or de- 
struction be seen within our borders.’? Our ‘* walls shall be 
salvation, and our gates praise.’? ‘* Peace and good will’’ 
constitute the very essence of the gospel, and when men love 
and practice the rzght there will be true peace. Hitherto ‘* the 
nations have been sad!’ andthat madness has infected and 
paralyzed the churches. But the day is breaking. The long, 
sad, dreary night of selfish ambition, of cruel hate and revenge 
is passing slowly away, and the glorious sun of righteousness 
so long obscured by the clouds and hustling storms of human 
passions is coming forth from the darkness of ages to ‘‘ shine 
more and moreunto the perfect day.’’ 

I do long to see the whole church arise and shine in the light 
of God. [long to see all her ministers ‘ put on the armor of 
light,’ and all her members walking ‘‘as children of light.” 
And I long to see all who love peace give of the silver and 
gold which God says ‘‘ are mine,’’ to help this blessed heaven- 
born work. 

When Christians will give one-tenth, or one-hundreth of 
what they give to support the cruel and diabolical art of war 
for the cause of peace, that blessed angel will again come forth 
from heaven on joyful wings, and proclaim amidst the acclama- 
tions of countless hosts of earth and heaven, that ‘* peace on 
earth,’’ is an accomplished fact. God of eternal love hasten it. 

| Yours in the gospel of peace. 

TITUS COAN. 


THE WOMAN'S PEACE MOVEMENT. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Having been asked to prepare a brief report of my work in 
England, and to state the result of my visit in that country, I 
will submit the following : 


I arrived in Liverpool May 7th, re-embarking for America 
on July 18th. [had thus only nine weeks for my work, being 
imperatively tied at either end of this time by family engage- 
ments. My first step was to risk an interview with Mrs. Jose- 
phine &. Butler of Liverpool, the courageous opponent of the 
legislation known as the Contagious Disease Act. She said to me 
you have cone just at theright tine. The Knglish government 
cont emplates increasing the number of its garrison towns, and 
this measure is so much dreaded from the cruel license which 
the English law allows to the soldiery, that your message of 
ist and your representation of women as peace-makers will 

welcome to many. 

In this hope I went up to London, and arranged to hold there 


four Sunday services in order to demonstrate, to the best of my 
ability, that the peace intended by Christianity is immediate, 
not remote, the firat condition, not the last result of true civili- 
zation. These services had no sectarian bias or protection. 
They were intended to be purely and simply Christian in their 
character. The meetings were largely attended, and with 
gratifying results. I spoke first of the reality of the kingdom 
of God, secondly of its freedom, thirdly of its small and modest 
beginning, and of its glorious consummations, and fourthly 
and lastly, taking for my text, Paul’s saying: ‘‘ Neither height 
nor depth, nor any other creature is able to separate us from 
the love of God.”’ 

Meantime I had received.and accepted a numberof invitations 
to visit the prominent towns of England, in which, through 
Mrs. Butler’s great kindness and care, meetings had been ar- 
ranged for me. I had thus the pleasure of visiting Bristol. 
Birmingham, Jeeds, Newcastle on Tyne, Sunderland and 
Manchester, and of paeeegt | at all of these places numerous 
and respectable audiences. The magistrates of towns usually 
attended my meetings, and sat with other friends upon the 
platform. The Dissenting Clergy also lent me their counte- 
nance on these occasions. 

The final objective of my visit was to hold a public meeting 
at which the subject of peace should be discussed from various 
points of view by the ablest persons whose aid I might be able 
tosecure. I hoped that such a meeting and discussion would 
facilitate the formation of one or more associations pledged to 
carry on the work in my absence, now so near at hand. The 
proposed meeting was held at St. George’s Hall on the evening 
of July 8th. The attendance was numerous. Lady Bowring 
presided, and her chivalrous old husband made an able address, 
leaning on his staff for support, but as vigorous and vivacious in 
his mind as ever. Prof. I. R. Seeley, the reputed author of 
Ecce Homo, Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, und Prot. G. C. Ware of 
Trinity College, Cambridve, were among the speakers. An 
association was eubsequently formed in London, and another in 
Manchester for the purpose of promoting the study and culture 
of peace and its conditions, especially among women. 

While I was making every effort to prepare for the meeting 
last mentioned, I received from Madame Flodin of Sweden, a 
letter suggesting a novel method of attaining my desired object. 
After commenting upon the difficulty which women in general 
would find in leaving home to attend a distant Congress, she 
asked why a day might not be appointed which women in vari- 
ous parts of the world might agree to observe as a Women’s 
Day for the consideration and furtherance of peace. , 

The appointment and observance of such a day seemed to me 
and my fellow workers a good and useful measure, and in ac- 
cordance with this suggestion, and with such good counsel as 
could be obtained, the second day of June has been selected for 
this purpose. Extensive correspondence has secured the co- 
operation of friends in Europe and in this country. Quite a 
number of persons have promised to organize meetings and ap- 
propriate exercises in their own towns, some of them very dis- 
tant from this neighborhood. Here in Boston, Mechanics’ Hall 
has been engaged for a morning and evening meeting, and no 
pains will be spared to render these meetings interesting and 
profitable. Music, flowers and suitable addresses will be ar- 
ranged for the occasion. A careful record will be made of pro- 
ceedings in various places, and it is hoped that from this modest 
beginning may come an ever increasing circle of useful co-op- 
eration, and of peaceful and happy communion. 


Peace Meeting at Newevuryport. —A union Peace 
meeting was held inthe Whitefield Church, Newburyport, Rev. 
Dr. Spalding, pastor, on Sabbath evening, June 15th. The 
church was entirely filled, and a very deep interest was mani- 
fested in the exercises. Addresses were made by Rev. James 
B. Miles and Rev. D. C. Haynes. Rev. Dr. Spalding 
conducted the devotional services, and spoke briefly. 


True politeness is next to true piety, True principle is the 
principal thing. | : 
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THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Check at their fountain head, 
O Lord! the streams of strife, 
Nor Jet misguided man rejoice 
To take his brother's life. 


Strike off the pomp and pride 
That deck the deeds of war, 

And in their gorgeous mantle hide 
The blood-stained conqueror. 


To history’s blazoned page 
Touch the pure wand of truth, 
And bid its heroes stand unveiled 
Before the eye of youth. 


By every fireside press 

The gospel's peaceful claims, 
Nor let a Christian nation bless 
What its meek Master blames. 


So shall the seeds of hate 

Be strangled in their birth, 

And peace, the angel of thy love, 
Rule o’er the enfranchised earth. 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO THE CHIL- 
DREN IN AMERICA.—No. 10. 


Dear Youno Frienps: I have been spending a little time 
this morning at our Hospital for Sick Children. I told you in a 
Jetter I wrote once before of the many hospitals we have in our 
town of Birmingham, but I had not time then to tell you much 
about either of them. ‘To-day my letter is to be about the 
children's hospital. 

When I went in this morning, I saw a kind lady who looks 
over all that sii on and sees that the nurses and servants do 
their duty. I spoke a few words to her, and then ran upstairs 
and went straight into a beautiful room, where I found many of 
the children. 

‘ One little baby child was crawling happily about the floor, 


his leg fastened to a splint. He Jooked such a merry little 
fellow and was so pleased for me to take him up in my arms 
and let him look out through the window. Many of. the chil- 
dren were sitting up in their beds either nursing dolls or playing 
with balls. Two boys had a grand game of ball from bed to 
bed, at which I assisted by picking up the ball for them every 
time they dropped it. 


Some little creatures were lying down looking very sad and 
ill, but all of them seemed to think it very rice to be in such a 
beautiful place. 

One poor little child is dying there, she is so ill and weary, 
but the nurses are very kind and make her as happy as they 
can, though they know they can never make her well again. 
This room I am speaking of is such a bright, cheerful one, the 
windows all have glass iwi quite low, so that the children can 
toddle up to them and look out at the people and carriages pass- 
ing in the street ; there are beautiful pictures on the walls and 
a pot of flowers on the table. Then I went into the play-room 
to see a girl called Lottie. This little creature had come into 
the hospital almost dying, but to-day she looked quite bright 
and cheerful. Her throat had been very bad and she could not — 
breathe through it, so one of the surgeons made a little hole in 
her neck and put a tube through it into the lower part of her 
throat; and now she breathes through that, while her throat is 
getting well. She was amusing herself in a rocking-chair 
and looked very pleased when I rocked her about. All these 
patients at the hospital are children of poor parents and many 
of them come frum very sad homes, so that it is a happy thing 
tu give them careful nursing and kind friends while they are ill. 
Can you remember any time when you were ill yourselves? 
How nice it was to lie in a little clean white bed with a kind 
face looking over you, and strong arms always ready to lift you 
and shake up your pillow. 


Perhaps some day you will grow up to be kind nurses your- 
selves, and indeed you may be very useful while you are young. 
[t is very pleasant to an invalid to havea gentle little girl sitting 
beside the bed, ready to read nice books or run with messages © 
for her, and some of you may do this already. Sympathy is a 
great thing towards making invalids happy, and we may all, 
whether we are ill or well, have this for one another. This 
letter may perhaps come to some boys and girls who are sick ; 
if so, dear children, you will like to hear of the other little in- 
valids over in England and think how God has made us all 
alike, all have the same wants and feelings, all are subject to 
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pain and sickness and death, and all have eyes to look loving, 
ears to Jisten to sad complainings, mouths tu speak kind, sym- 
pathizing words ; hands and arms to nurse and tend, and feet 
to run on errands. 

This being so, let us all try tu help one another; never let 
os use our eyes for cruel looks, our hands for hard blows, but 
Jet us try to live in peace and brotherly love one with another, 
trying all we can to soothe and comfort each other in al} our 
‘ares, sorrows and sickness, until the time comes when all 
these things shall have passed away and we shall ‘have entered 
the beautiful Jand where there shall be no more pain, and 
where God Himseijf shall wipe away the tears from our eyes. 
Tam your English friend, PuiLippa. 


THE GOLD DUST GATHERER. | 


BY Z. D. 


a Sauer my home! my sunny home! 
eneath the far blue skies. 
Ah wherefore from thee did I roam 

To where cold mountains rise? 


The streams adown thesecliffs that flow 
Tho’ rich with golden ore, 

To my sad heart no joys bestow ; 
Why should I seek them more! 


Brighter to me the sparkling eyes 
Under the palm tree shade, 

Than gems with their unclouded dyes 
That here their bed have made. 


More dear to me the lute-like tone 
Of the low whisper’d voice, 

Of her that there I call my own 
Than wealth’s delusive joys. 


Again I'll seek the palm tree shade 
Upon the peaceful plain ; 

Oh! woe is me, that hence I stray’d 
I'l) haste to it again. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SUNSHINE. 


+ © dear, it always does rain when I want to go anywhere !”’ 
eried little Jennie Moore. ‘* It’s too bad ; now I’ve got to stay 
jn-doors all day, and I know I shall have a wretched day.”’ 

‘6 Perhaps so,’’ said Uncle Jack ; ‘* but you need not have a 
bad day, unless you choose.” 

‘© How can I help itt I wanted to goto the park and hear the 
_ band, and take Fido and play on the grass, and have a good 
time, and pull wild flowers, and eat sandwiches under the trees ; 
and now there isn’t going to be any sunshine at all; and I°ll 
have just to stand here and see it rain, and see the water run 
eff the duck’s back all day.’ 

‘6 Well, let’s make a Jittle sunshine,”’ said Uncle Jack. 

‘¢ Make sunshine! ”’ gaid Jennie ; ‘‘ why, how you do talk !”” 
anf she smiled through her tears. ‘‘ You haven’t got a sun- 
ehine factory, have you! ”’ 

‘‘ Well, I’m going to start one right off, if you will be my 
pertner,’’ replied Uncle Jack. ‘‘ Now let me give you these 
roles for making sunshine: First, don’t think of what might 
have been if the day had been better; second, see how many 
things there are left to enjoy ; and lastly, do all you can to 
make other people happy.”’ 

‘6 Well, I'll try the last thing first; ’’ and she went to work 
to amuse her little brother Willie, who was crying. By the 
time she had him riding a chair and laughing, she was laugh- 


too. 

“© Well,’’ said Uncle Jack, ‘‘ I see you are a good sunshine- 
maker, for you've got about all you or Willie can hold just now. 
Bat let's try what we can do with the second rule.” 

‘¢s But I haven’t anything to enjoy, ’cause all my dolls are 
eld. and my picture-books a]! torn, and ”’ 


‘‘ Hold,’’ said Uncle Jack ; ‘* here’s an old newspaper. Now 
let’s get some fun out of it.” 3 
‘¢ Fun out of a newspaper! why, how you talk!’ ; 
But Uncle Jack showed her how to make a mask ‘by cutting 
holes in the paper, and how to cuta whole family of paper- 
dolls, and how to make pretty things fur Willie out of the 
paper. Then he got out the tea tray, and showed her how to 
roll a marble round it. 
And so she found many a pleasant amusement, and whe 
bed-time came she kissed Uncte Jack, and said,— 5 
‘* Good-night, dear Uncle Jack.’’ | 
“¢ Good-night, little sunshine-maker,’’ said Uncle Jack. 
And she dreamed that night that Uncle Jack had built a 
great house, and put a sign over the door, which read,— 
SUNSHINE FACTORY. | 
Uncle Jack and Little Jennie. 
She made Uncle Jack laugh when she told him her drean ; 
but she never forgot, what you must remember,—‘‘ A cheerful 
heart makes its own sunshine.’’— The Little Folks. 


; 


THE DUKE’S LESSON ABOUT DILIGENCE. 


‘There was a duke once, who disguised himself, and placed 
a great rock in the middle of the road near his palace. 

‘¢ Next morning a peasant came that way with his ox-cart. 
‘Oh ! these lazy people,’ said he, ‘there is this big stone right 
in the middle of the road, and no one will take the trouble to 
put it out of the way.” And so Hahns went on scolding about 
the laziness of the people. 

‘* Next came a gay soldier along. His head was held so far 
back that he didn’t notice the stone, so he stumbled over it. 
He began to storm at the country people round there for Jeaving 
a huge rock inthe road. Then he went on. 

‘+ Next came acompany of merchants. When they came to 
the stone, the road was so narrow that they had to go off in 
single file on either side. One of them cried out: ‘Did you 
ever see the like of that big stone lying here all the morning, 
and no one stopping to take it away ?” 


‘¢ It lay there for three weeks, and no one tried to move it. | 


Then the duke sent round word to all the 
to meet uear where the rock lay, as he h 
them. 


aple on his lands 
sumething to tell 


the farmer, was there, and so were the merchants. A horn 
was heard, and a splendid cavalcade came galloping up. The 
duke got down from his horse, and began to speak to the 
people. 


‘¢¢ My friends, it was I who put this stone here three weeks | 
ago. Every passer-by has left it just where it was, and has _ 


scolded his neighbor for not taking it out of the way.’ 
‘¢ He stooped down and lifted up the stone. Directly under- 


neath it was a round hollow, and in the hollow lay asmall . 


Jeathern bag. The duke held up this bag, that all the people 


might see it. ‘* For him who lifts up the stone.’ He untied the | 
bag, and turned it upside down, and out upon the stone fell a... 


beautiful gold ring and twenty large, bright golden coins. 


‘6 So they all lost the prize because they had not learned the - 


lesson or formed the habit of diligence.’’ 


WHAT MIGRT BRE DONE WITH THE MoNnkrY WASTED IN ~ 


War.—Give me the money that has been spent in war, and | 


will purchase every foot of land upon the globe. I will clothe | 
ihe man, woman and child in an attire that kings and queens | 
d be proud of ; I will build a school-house upon every hill- 


wou 
side, and in every valley over the whole habitable earth; | will 


supply that schoo]- house with a competent teacher; I will | 


build an academy in every town, and endow it; a college: in 
every State, and fill it with able professors ; I will crown every 
hill with a church consecrated to the promulgation of the 


gospel of peace ; | will support in its pulpit an abJe teacher ot . 
righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the chime on © 


one hill should answer to the chime on another, round the 
earth's broad circumference ; and the voice of prayer, and the 


song of praise, should ascend Jike an universal holocaust to — 


heaven.— Dr. Stebbins. 


‘¢ The day came, and a great crowd gathered. Old Hahns, 
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HAPPY CHILDREN. 


As house plants cannot flourish without sunshine, so children 
eannot thrive and be happy without love. How radiant are their 
bright faces as they respond to tones and words of affection 


from the lips of their parents! Little they can know of the 
deep solicitude, the constant care exercised toward them; but 
they do fully understand and appreciate words of love and ten- 
derness. Why should we be chary of these when they cost 
only the speaking ! | 

‘TI know now,”’ said a lady not long ago, ‘‘ that my mother 
Joved me tenderly, but during all my childhood I doubted it. 
If I were really dear to her, I queried, why did she not tell me 
sot Why did she never caress me and assure me of her love. 
She thought her actions spoke loudly enough without words. | 
could not read her actions then as I do now, and how I longed to 
hear her call me loving names, and to have her lap me in the 
eweet embrace of her strong mother-love.’’ Many a little 
heart aches just as this lady’s did, and can be made happier by 
the spontanevus utterances of maternal affection than by beads, 
or dolls, or fine clothes, or costly toys. 

Children who grow up in this cunstant atmosphere of love 
are rarely mischievous, never vicious. The mightiest of all 
agencies to Jead the young in paths of virtue is in the hands of 
parents, and to command this agency they need but to give ex- 
pression to the natural overflow of their hearts. . 

Children to be happy need encouragement and praise. It is 
not enough that they escape censure. Negatives are always 
cold and blank. ur little ones want warm positive approval 
when they have done right ; thus will they be made to feel that 
the paths of wisdom are pleasantness and peace. 

Let us give to these darlings of our hearts the sunniest, 
warmest spot in the household, and we shall see them grow up 
in symmetry to be fair women and brave men. 


Remember that every person, however low, has rights and 
feelings. In all contentions, let peace be your object rather 
thantriumph. Value triumph only as the means of peace. 


When we pray we speak to God; when we read the Scrip- 
tures God speaks to us. 


KIND WORDS. 


Like a drop of dew on the drooping flowers, 
Like a ray of sunshine in the gloom, 
Like a strain of soft music, is the flower 
Of. a kind word spoken soon,— 

_ Spoken lovingly 


Like the moon's pale beams ina calm stil] night, 
Like the perfumed breath of the summer air, 
Like the evening stars’ pale, twinkling light, 
Are tender words—Alas too rare— 

Spoken lovingly. 


Many’s the heart, all bruised and torn, 
Healed by a kind and gentle word ; 
_ Many’s the look of pride and scorn 
Melted to tears by soft accents heard, 
Spoken Jovingly. 


Remember that love’s a plant more rare 

Than those in the tropics blooming ; 

Tend and nurture it with care, 

That the fresh buds, now assuming 

The delicate tints their mother wore, 

Shall be sweet blossoms fragrant, fair, 

Wafting their perfume on the air, 

Like kind words spoken, evermore, 
Spoken Jovingly. 


Queen Vicroria’s Hasits.—When free from the cares ef 
State, nothing can be simpler than the daily routine of life 
Queen Victoria leads at Balmoral Castle. She manages her 
household on very strict principles, servants according to merit 
—promotion always being held out. For a stupid act, one 
member of the royal household had to wait ten years for pro- 
motion. Her majesty rises at seven, takes breakfast at nine, 
and then attends to dispatches and private correspondence ; 
lunches at two, then drives out in her carriage. During meale 
a piper plays in front of the window. She has dinner at half- 
past eight in the library, not having used the large dining-hall 
since {the death of her husband. There is no display in the 
library—the arrangements are of the simplest character. She 
spends much of her time in Prince Albert’s room. She comes 
quietly in to her diuner, with her knitting in her hand, and 
retires early. She is a woman of great method. In all weather 
she is seen abroad. A rainy day does not keep her in; witha 
water-proof und umbrella, she defies the elements. It is quite 
a common thing to see her walking in the grounds under a driz- 
zling rain. She is a hearty woman, having no “fine lady ’’ fan- 
cies. She dresses consistently with the climate and the weather, 
anda fresh, comely, sensible looking Jady she is, in her comforta- 
ble, plain jacket and broad-brimmed hat. 


Wrart You Can Never Catcu.—Boys and girls, what ie. 
it that you can never catch, though you chase after it on the © 
wings of the wind! 

You can never catch the word that has once gone out of your 
lips. Once spoken it is out of your reach; do your best, you 
can never recall it. 

Therefore take care of what you say. Never speak an 
unkind word, an impure word, a lying word, a profane word. 


Some days ago, a needy person applied to a wealthy citizen 
for help. and received the sum of five cents. The giver re 
marked, as he handed out the pittance : 

‘¢Take it; you are welcome; my ears are always open to 
the calls of the distressed.”’ 

‘© That may be,’’ remarked the recipient, ‘* but never before 
have I seen so small openings for such large ears.”’ 


Receive Christ into your heart and he will receive you into 
his kingdom. 


; , 


DEWDROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. NO. 14. 


(1N SHORT WOBRDS—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.) + 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


ONE MAY SAVE IF NOT GIVE LIFE. 


All life of man, beast, bird, fly or worm is of God. No one 
but God can give life It is his great giftto all things that 
move and breathe on earth, in the skv or sea. No king nor man 
of might can breathe a breath of life into a bird, bee or fly. 
But next to this great work of God a child may do. He may 
save life. and see and feel the joy it gives to small things that 
fly, walk or swim. A mau who sang sweet songs the world 
loves, said in one of them, that he would not count his friend 
the man who would put his foot in scorn or hate on a worm. 
For the man who does that is most apt to do orsay a thing to a 
friend that shows a Jack of kind thought. 

These thoughts lead me to say a word of my own self. | 
was the fifth son of a poor man who made shves, and fed and 
clothed ten boys and girls with his aw] and knife. His heart 
was brim full of kind thought for man and beast. No child in 
town could be sick two days but that he knew each turn for 
good or bad in its state. He would go a mile when his day's 
work waa done to ask how it was with a sick babe, and I have 
seen him weep at the death of one two miles off, as if it were 
his own. When a storm of wind and rain came on and bent 
the great trees, he would Juok out and speak of the men on the 
sea. In the midst of the night, when the rain fell thick and 
loud on the roof, he would wake and say with such a sad tone, 
‘¢ Tt rains on their graves!’ Allhis life long this thought made 
him sad,—‘* It rains on their graves !’’ The graves five scores 
of years old, as well as the last made in the churchyard insight 
of our house. 

His thought for beasts, birds, and all things that breathed 
with life was just as kind. He would buy a poor old horse on 
his last legs and keep him till he died of old age, and then 
mourn at his death as if the beast had a soul in him that God 
would own and bless on the far side of the grave, and the dear 
old man would dwell on the tale the dead horse might tell of 
him for lack of care and kind deeds. . 

In the far end of our home-lot there was the grave of these 
old worn-out beasts, and he would go to it sumetimes once a 
week to look at their bones, as a man would walk to the graves 
of dear ones gone. | have seen him scores of times come back 
with slow steps and bent head, with his heart full of sad 
thoughts. 1 cansee him now with bare head, black hair dashed 
with gray, brushed back and stiff from his brow, with his 
‘‘ specs ’’ tied on with green tape for bows, and with his hands 
clasped at his back. I hear his voice and its tone and sigh as 
he told where he had been, and how he feared that the white 
bones would move with life, and each dead horse would speak 
to him and charge him with hard speech and deed to them. 
Kind old man! If they could have spoke they might have 
called to his mind thoughts and acts for them which he had 
dropt out of count. . 

I was the son of such a man, and fear | Jearnt of him but a 
small part of what his life ought to have taught me. But I 
learnt some of his kind thought for beasts, birds and things with 
smal] lives which fulks are apt to think so cheap. It came to 
please me much to save one of these small lives on the brink of 
death, and to sce its joy as it raised its wings and flew off to its 
kind in theair or trees. I thought I had done the next thing to 
what God does when I saved such a life. I would sit half an 
hour at atime by a tub at the mill full of that eweet juice which 
bees so much love. They came in swarms from their hives all 
bent on a good load to bear home. Soon one would risk too 
much, and fall in, and try in vain to get out. Its wings could 
not lift it out of the thick juice, and soon it lay still on it, too 
weak to try once more for life. Then I would put out a straw 
to it which it would grasp with its smal) hands and feet while I 
raised it out and laid it on a board in the sun. There it soon 
felt the light and heat. It shook its wings, and buzzed with 
new hope and life, then flew off to its hive like a thing raised 
from the grave. I felt that that small life was as near my own 
gift as it could be. I had saved it, which was next in worth to 
what God had done for the bee. 

Such lives soon came to have a new worth to me, and I found 
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that I could not take them in the sports which were so dear to 
me whenaboy. I loved to fish and to shoot birds, but one 
day as I put the barbs of a hook through a live worm, a new 
thought came to me that such sport as that was not quite the 
thing, so I dropt the pole in the brook and went home. T still 
loved to shoot birds, but one day I broke the leg of a blue jay, 
when he cried with a voice so like a child’s, and a score of his 
mates filled the air with such screams of ‘* Stop thief! ”” that I 
felt like a Cain with hands red with blood 1 had no right to 
shed. Sol went home and felt that I could not find sport in 
that sort of thing, and gave it up. 

Now boys and girls, so full of the joy of their own young 
lives, are more apt to think less of the lives of birds, bees, and 
the like, than when they come to full age. Why is this? I, 
would ask them. Low can they find ita joy to put out a life 
that nu one but God can give? Let them try the thing which 
I have told them of, and see what will come of it. Let them 
see how many lives they can save, and see if they will not find 
a joy in such sport. 


TWO SCENES. 


A gentleman took his sou to a drunken row in a tavern, where 
the inmates were fighting and swearing, and said he: 

‘‘ Do you know what has caused all this?”’ 

‘© No, sir. ”’ 

His father, pointing to the decanters, eaid: ‘* That's the 
cause. Will you take a drink? ”’ 

The boy started back with horror, and exclaimed : 

‘“ No!” 

Then he took the child to the cage of a man with the delzrrum 
tremens. The boy gazed upon him affirighted, as the drunkard 
raved and tore, and, thinking the demons were after him, cried. 
‘* J,eave me alone! Jeave me alone ! Isee’em! they're coming ‘’’ 
** Do you know the cause of this, my boy!” 
‘* No, sir.” 
‘‘ This is caused by drink; will you have some?”’ and the 


boy shrank back with a shudder as he refused the cup. 


Next they called at the miserable hovel of a drunkard, where 
was squalid poverty, and the drunken father beating his wife, 
and with oaths knocking down his children. 

‘s What has caused this! ’’ said the father. 

The son was silent. 

When told that it was rum, he declared that he would never 
touch a drop in his life. : 

But suppose the lad should be invited to a wedding feast, 
where, with fruit and cake, the wine-cup is passed, amid scenes 
of cheerfulness and gaiety, where all the friends are respecta- 
ble, beloved, and kind to each other, and he should be asked to 
drink, would he refuse? Or suppose him walking out with his 
father on New Year's Day to cil on his young Jady friends, to 
enjoy the festivity of the ushering in of the new year. With 
other things, wine is handed to him by a smiling girl. His 
noble hearted father, - hom he loves, presses the wine- glass to 
his lips, and compliments the young lady on the excellence of 
its quality ; what wonder if the son follow his example! 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


“REASON VERSUS THE SWORD” 
To the Editor of The Advocate of Peace : 


Dear Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace labors for the past five years is a good supply of 
peace literature to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that wil] have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most prof.und. The tracts and 
pamphlets we have had have been guod—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our ducuments have been small. But our 
subject is of sufficient magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but a moderate discussiun of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging signs is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. I am glad to add one more to the 
list. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have just issued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ‘* Reason and the Gospel against 
the Sword.’’ ] have made arrangements to give away about two 


| or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men of 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 


stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society 
for one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one or 
more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Thevlogical Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches onthe Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will becume subscribers or dohors, and induce others to become 
such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 
received with the payment of all arrearages. 


Atsion, Oct. 4th, 1872. 
To whom it may concern: 


This may certify not only my faith in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American Peace Society as practicable, expedient 
and imperative, but alse in the thorough good sense and ability 
of its accredited agent, Miss Jane E. Weeden. 

Ata union meeting of all the churches of this village, held 
at the Presbyterian church, afew weeks since, she was listened 
to by a large and deeply interested audience. Ignoring al] mere 
sentimentalism, and dealing in facts alone, her address through- 
out was replete with instruction. Believing as 1 do that no 
community can afford lo have her pass through unheard, I most 
earnestly bespeak for her the pulpits and rostruins of this State 


W.H. Perrine, 
Prof. Hist. and Belles-lettres, Albion College. 


the country, for investigation and criticism. I shall be surprised 
if this volume does not make some stir in the literary world. 
But rather than give my own opinion, I will beg to call atten- 
tion to the following expressions from competent judges, viz: 


Ricumonp, Inp., Nov. 14, 1871. 


‘* Having heard, read and examined a large portion of the 
manuscript, entitled ‘ Reason versus the Sword,’ I desire to 
express my deliberate conviction that it is an unanswerable 
argument in favor of Peace, presenting it from the stand- point 
of Divine truth : and that it is written in an able, schularly 
and clegant manner. Now, at a time when the subject of 
Peace largely interests the minds of many, we think this pro- 
duction of Kev. J. M. Washburn would be extremely useful. 
We commend it to the careful reader and seeker after truth. 

Very respectfully, 
R. E. Hauvcuton, M. D.’’ 


‘‘] have examined portions of the above mentioned manu- 
script, and am well sutisfied that it contains much valuable 
matter that ought to be given to the thinking public. I cheer- 
fully commend its publicatiun.”’ 

J.J. Tuomas, Assoc. Ed. Country Gentleman, 
Union Springs, N.Y., 8th Mo. 1871. 


‘With considerable care I have examined parts first and 
second of * Reason and the Sword,’ by Rev. J. M. Washburn. 
It is a bold,scholarly and exceedingly able presentation of the 
writer's views on the subject—a subject now, more than ever 
before, demanding and receiving the attention of the peuple. 
Without endorsing every sentiment contained, or every position 
taken in the book, we desire tu say that we regard the whole 
treatment of the subject as thorough, masterly and exhaustive. 
The book is the product of an earnest, penetrating, analytical, 
and at the same time reverent and devout mind. It isa great 
work, a living and important subject, and is eminently worthy 
of publication.’’ Rev. 1. M. Hucues, A. M. 

Pastor 1st Presbylerian Church, Richmond, Ind. 


This work can be had of the Publishers, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for $2.00 per 
copy. Men who wish to be up with the times wil] do well to 
purchase and read every new work on this living theme. 

WM. G. HUBBARD, Cotumsus, Ono. 


PLEASE READ! 


The Angel of Peace of which a specimen may be seen in the 
Advocate will be sent postage paid to any who desire to do good 
and help inould a generation of peace-makers, at the rate of 50 
cents per hundred copies by addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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BOSTON, JULY, 1873. 


FORTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The forty-fifth anniversary of the American Peace Society 
was celebrated at the Music Hall, Boston, Sunday evening, 
June8th. A large audience was present, and the occasion was 
one of great interest. 

‘Among the distinguished friends upon the platform were 
Hon. Emory Washburne, Hon. G. Washington Warren, Hon. 
D. K. Hitchcock, Rev. Dr. Clarke and others. Mr. George 
E. Whiting presided at the organ, and the music for the occa- 
sion was furnished by the Tremont Temple Choir under the 
direction of Mr. H.S. Whitney. The congregation also joined 
with the choir in singing several pieces. 

The music was of a high order, and added much to the in- 
terest of the meeting. Hon. Edward S. Tobey, recently 
elected President of the American Peace Society, took the 
Chair, and prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Pollard of Boston, 
The following hymn, composed for the occasion by Mrs. Annie 
L. Angier, was then sung. 


“Good Will and Peace!”—what song so sweet ? 
For angel tongues, what theme so mect ? 

Let mortals join to swell the strain, 

And echo back the glad refrain. 


‘Good Will and Peace! ”—both sage and seer 
In vision saw it drawing near ; 

The day, when in each human breast 

Peace, white winged Dove, shall build a nest. 


**Good Will and Peace! ”—each rampant wrong, 
O’er which we've wept, and grieved 60 long ; 
Shall tade, and vanish from our sight, 

In the full blaze of Truth’s pure light. 


“Good Will and Peace! »—Heaven sneed the hour 
When all shall own Love’s conquering power; ’ 
When every voice, in every clime, 


With joy shall hail the promised time. 


‘Good Will and Peace!”—what s0ng SO Bweet ? 
For angel tongues, what theme so meet ? 

Let mortals join to swell the strain, 

And echo back the glad refrain. 


The President, Hon. E. S. Tobey, then spoke. 
SPEECH OF HON. MR. TOBEY. 


Peace Junitez. These words, placed at the head of our 
programme, may always and everywhere appropriately stand 
connected, for wherever peace is, there should be exultant joy. 
But this is in fact an anniversary of the American Peace 
Society, and on its behalf it is my privilege to welcome you on 
this auspicious occasion. Never before have events throughout 
the civilized world so generally conspired to stimulate and pro- 
mote the objects of this Society. ts leaders have too often 
been regarded merely as very kind hearted philanthropists, 
whose purposes were very good, but as having no great prac- 
tical influence on the community and as accomplishing no 
appreciable results, This is a serious error. Philanthropists 
in this, 4s in all other moral reforms, are ever found in the {ure. 
ground, creating and directing public opinion persistently until 
their practical end is ultimately attained. The joyful annuncia- 
tion of ** Glory to God in the highest, peace on earth and good 
will to men,”’ which echoed across the plains of Bethlehen, it 
has ever been the privilege of this Society to re-echo; but not 
this alone, it is now its determined purpose, by the blessing of 
God, to carry the principles of peace into the policy of the nations. 


In this great object they are already sustained by the senti- 
timents, sympathy and co-operation of some of the ablest 
statesmen, publicists, jurists and philanthropists of this and 
European countries. President Grant’s peace policy which 
has been inaugurated in behalf of the remnant of the Abor- 
igines of our country, and in the peaceful solution of the great 
question recently in controversy between Great Britain and the 
United States, will form one of the brightest pages on the his- 
tory of our country, and is a practical recognition of the very 
principles on which the policy of this Society rests and will 
continue to prosecute its labors. 

In evidence of my assertion, I ia to present resolutions 
adopted at the annual meeting of the London Peace Society in 
May last, where were present members of parliament and dis- 
tinguished men from the different professions. 

At the annual meeting of the Peace Society of Great Britain, 
held in London in May last, the following resulution was passed 
on motion of Mr. Ilingsworth, M. P.: 

‘¢ That this meeting approves of the motion of which Mr. 
Henry Richard has given notice in the House of Commons pro- 
posing to ask Her Majesty’s government to take the initiative 
by communication with the other governments, in the further 
improvement of international law, and in the establishment of 
a general and permanent system of international arbitration.”’ 


Mr. S. Morley, M. P., moved the following resolution : 


‘* That in the judgment of this meeting the present system 
of rivalry in armaments which exists among the nations 
of Europe, and which is every year becoming more aggravated, 
though maintained on the pretext of preserving peace, is full of 
danger to the cause both of peace and Jiberty. The meeting, 
therefore, observes with sincere pleasure the growing interest 
displayed in the various countries of Europe in favor of some 
fixcd system of international jurisdiction for the setllement of 
disputes between States by reasun and equity, instead of that 
appeal to arms, which affords the only justification for those 
enormous armaments by which the nations are oppressed.” 


But more important than all, the church of Christ, to- 
gether with the best minds of the world, are a unit on this sub- 
ject and are ready to put forward their active efforts in every 
practicable way, sustained by the prayers and sympathy of 
every true friend of the human race. ‘The people are rapidly 
learning the terrible pecuniary cost of war and its sacrifice of 
human life. 

The toiling millions whose industry sustains the nations, are 
paying the enormous tax of war. They, too, supply the greater 
numbers of victims to be sacrificed on the altar of the insatiate 
demon of war, [tis alleged that four-fifths of the income of 
Great Britain has been appropriated to the purposes of war. 
Ifow long will the people consent to bear auch a burden? It is 
the object of this Society to point out an alternative already 
proved to be practicable by the action of two of the most pow- 
erful nations on the globe in the results of the Geneva arbitra- 
tion by which at least this burden may be greatly diminished 
and permanent peace amongst civilized nations secured. 

Gur able and respected Secretary, whose recent mission to 
Europe to confer with leading and eminent men as to the ex- 
pediency of an international congress, to consider this subject 
of establishing a permanent international tribunal for the peaceful 
adjustment of all questions of differences between independent na- 
tions, met with a reception, both public and private, seldom ac- 
corded to persons on any mission, and this may be regarded as 
almost an assurance that the propused congress will be held, and 
gives hope of the most satisfactory practical results. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in its relations to the several 
States as to certain questions within its jurisdiction, furnishes a 
suggestive idea of what may be accomplished by a Supreme 
Court of Nations, or as some have preferred to call it, a Senate 
of Nations. 

I need not, however, enlarge on these topics, but at once 
give place to the gentlemen who are to follow me. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden was the next speaker. Ile read to the au- 
dience some extracts from a work soon to be published, eontain- 
ing an account of the recent labors of Rev. James B. Miles in 
Europe in behalf of peace. Statements of a large number of 
the most prominent statesmen of Europe were read. Count 
Sclopsis, who presided at the Geneva arbitration, informed him 
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that he was convinced of the expediency of a code of interna- 
tional laws, by which all difficulties between nations might be 
peaceably settled. There were many great obstacles to such a 
code, but he thought that they could be surmounted. Viscount 
Itajuba of Brazil, who was prominent at the arbitration, ap- 
proved of the plan for an international code, and thought it 
could best be drawn up by an international commission. Ex- 
tracts from letters from Pere Hyacinthe, J.G. Whittier, Charles 
Lucas and others, were also read. ‘J‘hey were all thoroughly 
in favor of the peace cause. 


Then was sung the appropriate hymn, beginning,—‘* Watch. 
man, tell us of the night,”’ etc., after which Rev. James B. 
Miles spoke, and the following are extracts from his speech. 


REV. JAMES B. MILES’ SPRECH. 


The Rev. James B. Miles gave some of the results of his 
recent visit to Europe in behalf of the peace cause. He com- 
menced with reference to an Italian sunrise which he had re- 
cently witnessed, and said: The impression upon the beholder 
was inexpressibly delightful. It was even inspiring. And, my 
friends, let me assure you there came a voice from that excel- 
Jent glory—a voice which said, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest 
on earth, peace and good will to men.’? That scene so charm- 
ing, 80 inspiring was but the visible emblem of a far mure 
charming and inspiring scene that then presented itself to the 
mind’s eye. It was but the symbol of the approach of that 
time when in Italy, Austria, Germany, France and al] the na- 
tions, the night of hatred, wrong, violence, war and bloodshed 
shall end and the gicry of the uprisen sun of Righteousness, 
the Prince of Peace, shall overspread, glorify and bless all 
lands. The prince of English poets significantly asks, ‘‘ What 
if earth be but the shadow of heaven and things therein each to 
other like more than on earth is thought?” 

This scene of blended majesty and loveliness of dazzling 
glory, and ravishing sweetness presented to the bodily eye, was 
but the shadow of an inexpressibly more rich and lovely scene 
which it served to disclose to the mental vision. It was but the 
image of that scene which our earth shall present when the 
sure word of prophecy shall have been fulfilled, ‘‘ There shall 
be an abundance of peace, so long as the moon endureth. 
Mountains shall bring peace unto the people. Men shall 
beat their swords into plough shares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.”’ 

Say not, my friends, these words are the rash conjecture of 
some old dreamer and enthusiast ; say not the idea of the family 
of nations, a condition of things in which great and powerful 
States shall regulate their treatment of each other no longer 
by the barbarism of duelling, but in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of right and justice, is a mere dream that shall never be 
realized. One of our ablest thinkers has recently said: ‘‘ The 
idea of nations confederated to preserve universal peace and to 
secure the common welfare has ceased to be chimerical. It 
has become already a possibility, the realization of which not 
the enthusiasm of Christian love only, but the wisdom of sound 
statesmanship predicts. The settlement of the great questions 
which divide the nations is more and more sought and attained 
by peacetul methods, and made in the interests of the peoples, 
and not of the dynasties.’’ 

These are words of truth and soberness. And will you per- 
mit me to say I bring to you to-night from the nations of Eu- 
rope, the great military powers of the world, the incontestible 
proofs that these assertions are true? I shall not detain you 
with anything like a full statement respecting my recent mis- 
sion to Europe and its results. 1 refer any who may be inter- 
ested in these matters to the recent numbers of the ‘* Advocate 
of Peace,’’ in which I have given a somewhat detailed account 
of them. You are all aware the recent settlement of our diffi- 
culties with Great Britain by peaceful arbitration made a pro- 
found impression upon the American people. 

We have heard much of the pomp and circumstance of war. 
But thanks to the God of Peace, we can now speak of a vic- 
tory of peace whose glory eclipses all the Justre of war’s vic- 
tories. ‘I'wo great kindred nations having grave differences 
have voluntarily submitted them to the decision of five impar- 
tial men, and have beforehand pledged themselves to abide by 
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that decision, whatever it should be. That decision has been 
given ; and the two mighty nations do abide by the decision 
gratefully and joyfully. e doubt if all history records a tri- 
umph more sublime than this. This illustrious transaction 
awakened profound satisfaction and gratitude among all classes 
of our people. = 

Mr. Miles then gave a brief account of his mission and the 
arrangements for the meeting at Brussels in October, and closed 
as follows: 

From what I have said, yqu will see the prospects of this 
great and benign cause were never so bright as they are at this 
hour. A great enterprise has been inaugurated that in the 
judgment of the most eminent men in different countries is full 
vf hope and promise. Doubtless there are people whose opin- 
ions were formed half a century agu, and have undergone no 
change since, notwithstanding all the progress of civilization 
and increase of light, who will say we must wait for the mu- 
lennium to dawn before the wars between nations will cease or 
be diminished. But to the great mass of the intelligent, 
thoughtful, progressive people of all Christendom, the absurdity 
of this opinion is apparent. The question which they put to 
these conservative wiseacres is, Why did you not wait for the 
millennium to dawn before making an effort to abolish slavery ! 
Why not wait for the millennium to dawn before doing any- 
thing to check the tide of intemperance? Why not wait for 
the millennium to dawn before sending the messengers of the 
everlasting gospel to the lands covered with darkness and the 
shadow of death? War, it is said, is an evil that will not be 
abolished except with the universal prevalence of Christianity 
and as all people become Christians. Therefore, efforts in the 
peace cause are of little avail. Even so, ignorance is an evil 
that will not cease only with the universal prevalence of en- 
lightenment and as all people become educated. ‘Therefore, 
schools and books and all the appliances of education, are of no 
avail. Efforts in the peace cause are the means for causing 
Christianity to prevail even as schools are for the purpose of 
spreading enlightenment. The millennium cannot dawn, all 
admit, until wars cease. Shall we make no effort to have wars 
cease that we may hasten the dawn of that gloriousage? ‘The 
Apostle Peter speaks of looking unto and fasting the coming 
of the day of God. It depends upon no absolute decree, but 
upon the friends of (sod and their race to determine whether 
the deliverance of the nations from the most terrible burden 
they are suffering shall be hastened or long delayed. 

Now it is the noble endeavor of the American Peace Society, 
in co-operation with kindred organizations in other countries, 
to do away with this hideous relic of barbarism. They strive 
to introduce in its place the reign of righteous beneficent law 
among the nations. And, my friends, where can the reign of 
law seem more beautiful, more supremely admirable and benefi- 
cent, than between great, powerful and independent nations? 
Law, which is only another name for the will of God, reigns 
throughout this universe. Put your finger upon any point of 
it, and you touch a law. ; a 

And everywhere and anywhere the reign of law is admira- 
ble and beneficent. The minutest microscopic body is organized 
by law. By law the myriads of flowers that at this season 
adorn the hill-sides and the meadows, order al] their petals and 
delicate parts. From the reign of law come their exquisite 
beauty and sweetness. The crystals and precious stones, 
rubies, sapphires, diamonds, gems that sparkle and flash in the 
diadems of kings and queens, owe all their elegance of form 
and delicacy and brilliancy of color to law. The reign of law 
ia admirable in the mineral kingdom. 

Give to a skillful anatomist, a single bone of some one mem- 
ber of a now extinct race of animals, presently he will furnish 
you the complete and pertect skeleton. Just because law reigns 
in the animal kingdom, and the reign of law in the animal 
kingdom is admirable. . 

Acquaint the astronomer with certain perturbations of a distant 
planet. Without leaving the seclusion of his study he will tell 
you the exact spot in space where the telescope will discover a 
new planet. It was even thus that frum some changes in the 
movements of the planet Uranus, the immortal Leverier told us 
where to find Neptune. The starry spaces swarm with comets, 
those knights-errant of astronomy. They seem tobe darting 
and frisking about, now crossing each other’s orbits, now 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs io relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being eo cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousandsevery 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respectfully request a// who use envelupes and wish to 
do good, to send to our‘office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cust to them 
lur postage. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Truatees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this must excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
3ix Cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Addrees al] your orders tu Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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The American Peace Society, deeply grateful for the recent 
successes of the great cause, sends Christian salutations to the 
friends of peace throughout the continent of America. 

So highly encouraging are the present aspects ot the peace 
cause, that we need not apologize for making an earnest appeal 
to all the friends of God and of man, to aid us with their con- 
tributions as God has prospered them. 

Our means, ever inadequate, are especially so at this crisis. 
We have reached an era in our work when a great advance is 
demanded. Ta hesitate now or to doubt the liberality of the 
friends of peace in America, would be criminal. 

‘The recent culmination of our principles in actual arbitra- 
tion in two cases uf grave difficulty between England and the 
United States, has awakened hope and faith throughout the 
civilized world. Count Sclopis has said recently, ‘‘ The suc- 
cess of the Geneva arbitration has made a very deep impression 
upon the Italian people. I have never before known amonget 
us such a united public sentiment as on this question.”? The 
same has been the effect of this illustrious transaction upon all 
the nations of Europe. 

Our Secretary, Rev. James B. Miles, has just returned from 
a visit to the principal European capitals, undertaken for the 
purpose of conferring with eminent men of all nations and pro- 
fessions in regard to measures for promoting peace. This tour 
has demonstrated the remarkable awakening of the nations and 
the earnest wish of all parties to co-operate now in a grand 
effort to render general and permanent the results of the noble 
example of two powerful nations in settling by peaceful arbi 


tration grave differences which threatened the dire alternative | 


of war. 
The London Peace Society has already inaugurated a special 
fund for the new exigency, which is generously patronized. 
The American Peace Society must not be wanting at such a 
time. We are determined that it shall not be. We must have 
our fair share in this glorious enterprise for organizing peace 
among the nations. This we cannot have without a large 


Arrangements are being made for the first peace congress of 
eminent publiciste and statesmen, to be held this Autumn, 
preparatory to others which have for their object the considera- 
tion of measures fur substituting arbitration for war. This 
most beniyn and practical enterprise can be made a success 
only by the liberality of our friends. 

We must, also, have the means for increasing our use of the 
all potent press. The platform and the pulpit must be induced 
to render efficient aid. The clergy, embassadors of the Prince 
of peace, to aman may be expected to co-operate in our work. 
But we must supply them with documents and facte to aid them 
in the presentation of our cause to their peeple. 

In these circumstances, we make our appeal to the generous 
friends of peace to join at once in an effort to raise $50,000. 
This is the least sum suggested by our opportunities and our 
needs. This sum will be too small as an expression of our 
gratitude for the recent triumphs of our principles, which have 
saved ten thousand times the amount, besides crime and suffer- 
ing incalculable. 

We respectfully and earnestly invite the friends of peace 
everywhere upon this continent to organize Peace Committees, 
of ladies and gentlemen, together or separately, auxiliary to the 
American Peace Sbciety, and to raise and forward to this office 
their proportion of the sum named. 

The officers and members of the Society pledge their utmost 
efforts in co-operation. But long before either of the Secreta- 
ries can reach a majority of the people, much of the money 
will be greatly needed. 

We send herewith recent circulars. Rarely have documents 
been signed by so many representative men of al] professions. 


For the American Peace Society :— 


HON. EDWARD S. TOBEY, President, 

PROF. ALPHEUS CROSBY, Chatrman Executive Com., 
DAVID PATTEN, D.D., Treasurer, 

REV.JAMES B. MILES, Corresponding Secretary, 
REV. D. C. HAYNES, Financial Secretary. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘©The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sensed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 
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Vout. IV. No. 8. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CODE. 


In this number of the Advocate we publish a part of the 
‘¢ Written Opinions ”? upon our project for an international code, 
which we obtained from eminent publicists and statesmen of 
different countries of Europe during our recent visit to Europe. 
We shall publish the others in succeeding numbers of the 
Advocate, and ere long we hope to present them complete in a 


volume by themselves. 
J. 


COUNT SCLOPIS. 


(President Geneva Court of Arbitration.) 
Turin, February 19, 1873. 


Dear Sin—You inform me, in your courteous letter of the 
17th of this month, that Mr. Miles isto be at Paris toward the 
end of the month, and that you and your friends wish to confer 
with him on the subject of the important questions which he is 
engaged upon, with a zeal which cannot be too highly com- 
mended. I therefore reply at once to your request. Ido not 
even take time for the preparation of a full response. But as 
you refer to matters upon which [ have long reflected, 1 am 
quite settled as to the main line of my views, but must leave 
the form of their expression to your indulgence. 

No one is more convinced than I am, of the importance, the 
utility, and the seasonableness of the formation of a Code of 
public international law. This would be so much gained for 
justice and peace. Al] wise and enlightened publicists, and 
good men in general, are of this opinion. 

The difficulties of this codification are great; but I do not 
consider them insurmountable. The essential point which it 
will be most difficult to reach, is to give practical effect to this 
work, and bring about a prompt and actual result in the inter- 
national relations of the different governments. You tell me 
that, if the governments are directly applied to, to undertake 
this task, they will turn a deaf ear to it. I am quite inclined to 
think that such would be their desire, and it appears to me that 
the very kernel of the difficulty consists precisely in the mode 
of overcoming this voluntary deafness. ft is essential to make 
the voice of public opinion ring in the ears of the-governments, 
and so to create what Montesquieu terms a common feeling 
(esprit general). This will result in their deciding to do some- 
thing positive. 

But would this great public agitation of the question which 
Mr. Miles proposes to initiate, be sufficiently powerful and con- 
clusive to attain the object in view! I doubt it. Would there 
not be a danger that the governments would regard either as 
perilous or utopian the enormous scale of agitation proposed by 
Mr. Miles? I fear this would be the case. 

That which appears to me to be best mode of procedure for 
the present, is that some gentlemen, specially authorized, 
should raise their voices in the British parliament, the United 
States congress and the French national assembly, in order to 
propose the assembly of a congress for the desired object. 

he discussions which would be thus elicited would enable us 
to determine the real amount of efficient support upon which 
we could rely. According to the stipulations of the treaty of 
Washington, there will shortly be communicated to the great 
maritime powers, fur their acceptance, the sixth article of the 
said treaty, containing the three rules which constituted the 
basis of the Geneva award. That occasion would be a very 


suitable one for propusing the convocation of a diplomatic cone 
ference to decide upon these questions, and also upon other 
desiderata of the law of nations. 

If it is thought advisable to summon juridical science from its 
dignified igolation, it might be limited to the initiation of a de- 
liberation to be signed by a certain number of distinguished 
jurists. It would rest with the existing peace societies of 
France, England and America, ‘to invite this deliberation, The 
conference which you are about to hold in Paris, on Mr. Miles’ 
return, might perhaps do something in the matter. 

Al'ow me, however, to press upon you, before all things, to 
raise proposals in the political legislature. I am thoroughly 
persuaded that there is no better way of reaching any real and 
positive result. 

But to judge from various signs, the governments will not 
readily hind themselves to follow this suggestion. But if a 
majority in the parliaments shall pronounce in favor of our 
views, we shall gain the cause, and the governments them- 
selves will in the end find themselves committed to these reso- 
lutions, prompted by a love of public tranquillity and social 
progress. On the contrary, the very idea of a great unofficial 
cathering of 1,800 or 2,000 persons frightens me. What could 
be expected from the confused tongues and incoherent ideas 
which could not fail to be manifested on the very first day ! 

But to return. In consequence of the treaty of Washington, 
Great Britain and the United States are to ask the great mari-_ 
time powers to adopt the three rules concerning the duties of 
neutrals. Let them take a further step, and propose to con- 
vene a congress to settle certain rules of international law, 
with a view to the maintenance of peace and the progress of 
civilization. The meeting of that congress would, in itself, 
constitute a recognition of the necessity of taking up these mat- 
ters, and, as a consequence, would involve sume sort of 
ies bean: to carry them out to a practical issue. 

tender you my cordial thanks fur sending me your various 
pamphlets, which have greatly interested me. You have con- 
veyed truths in a very pleasant form. May you find as many 
readers as you deserve, and especially among those who are as 
greatly in need of the instruction you give. Why do not the 
governments enter fully upon those paths to moral advancement 
which you so clearly point out? Warnings ure not wanting. 
How many menaces and dangers do we see. 

Believe me to be always cae! yours, 
REDERICK SCLOPIS, 

To M. FarpEricx Passy. 


I. 


THE VISCOUNT D’ITAJUBA. 
(Member of the Geneva Tribunal of Arbitrators, and Brazilian Ambassador 
at Paris.) 

S1r—In reply to the written and verbal communications, for 
which I am indebted to you, in reference to the object eontem- 
plated by the American Peace Society, I am glad to express to 
you the great interest which [ feel in the work which you are 
initiating, and of which the successful issue could not fail to 
exercise a most happy influence upon the future of mankind. 
As to the practical means for attaining the result which you 
have in view, it appears to me that the plan most likely to suc- 
ceed would be the formation of an International Commission, 
the members of which should be chosen from the most eminent 
jurists of all countries, and whose duty it would be to prepare a 
project of laws, to be submitted for the acceptance of the differ- 
ent nations. 
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In repeating to you my best wishes for the accomplishment 
of your enterprise, I pray you to accept the assurance of my 
highest consideration. . 


Tue Viscount D’IrasvusBa. 


lil. 
DROUYN DE LAUYS. 


(Paris, Former Minister of State to Napoleon III ) 


I have to acknowledge the letter in which Mr. James B. 
Miles proposes the meeting of congress intrusted with the 
work of elaborating an international Code. 

The idea of submitting to Arbitration conflicts between States 
was brought forward at the Conference of Vienna, at which the 
writer of this note assisted during the first months of the Rus. 
sian war. Consecrated by the treaty of Paris of 1856, it has 
too often remained inoperative. In trying to realize it at pres- 
ent, we obey a sentiment which, evoked at that epoch, will not 
cease to manifest itself among all civilized nations, until it has 
obtained satisfaction. 

For attaining to the formation of an International Code, the 
letter proposes, in the first place, to collect an assembly of pub- 
licists and jurists. Without restricting themselves to those 
qualifications, it appears that this assembly ought to be formed 
of men distinguished by the authority they have acquired, and 
the services they have rendered. They should be taken from 
each of the nations of the old and new world, in such numbers 
as that each uf them should be represented proportionately to 
its importance, but so limited as to render mutual understand- 
ing easy, and to avoid confusion. This Assembly shoald con- 
stitute itself spontaneously, without governmental interference, 
and without official commission. It would arrange the pro- 
gramme of its own labors, and regulate the distribution. 

Ought the project of the International Code to be submitted 
to a great popular Congress, as Mr. Miles’ note proposes? If 
so, one of two things would ensue: Either this second assem- 
bly would be chosen by the first, and then it would add nothing 
to the authority of the former, which might be charged with 
having itself appointed its own judges; or, the thing would be 
abandoned to the chance of individual initiative, in such a way 
as to leave anybody to come who chose, and, in such a case, 
might it not be feared that passions and prejudices might come 
in, to overthrow a work conceived and matured independent of 
party spirit! On'the other hand, certain governments might 
take umbrage at such a numerous gathering. 

Would it not be better, when the plan shall be completed, to 
ask for it the sanction of universal opinion, by making an ap- 
peal for the adhesion of learned bodies, academies, universities, 
faculties, schools, etc. If this Code meets the wants of mod- 
ern society, it will emerge victorious from this probation, and 
would afterward impose itself, by ite own authority, on govern- 
ments and nations. If any difference were to arise between two 
nations, what sovereign, what assembly, would dare to refer the 
decision to the terrible chances of battle, when there would be 
a Jaw which had foreseen the case, and a tribunal of arbitration, 
the composition of which should be indicated or prescribed! It 
might be hoped by this means to banish or to diminish the ter- 
rible scourges that arise to embrue Europe in blood. 

What should be the time to choose for the meeting of this 
assembly to form the International Code? It would pot be 
amiss to take the matter in hand at once, and public opinion 
would witness the commencement with favor. 

With regard to the spot where the sessions should be held, 
it would be necessary that it should be sume capital easy of 
access, and where would be found al] the documents and all the 
materials adapted to throw light on the numerous questions that 
would arise during the discussions. No doubt one might count 
on the cordial hospitality of the United States of America. But 
the crossing of the Atlantic is always a difficulty for the citizens 
of the old world, and might deter from taking part in the la- 
bors of the congress some illustrious persons, whose place there 
might be indicated beforehand. 

After that, the preference might seem to be accorded to one 
or the other of the following cities,—Vienna, Paris or 
London. 


Paris, 6th March, 1873. 


M. 


Drovyn pve Luavys. 


IV. 
PROFESSOR MANCINI. 


(Professor of Law, Institute‘at Rome, and member of the Italian Legislature.) 


1. Being asked if I am disposed to approve of the idea of 
constituting a Senate of European and American publicists to 
prepare a project for the codification of the fundamental rules 
of international Jaw, with the idea of submitting afterward 
such a project to the examination and approval of a numerous 
congress of jurisconsuls and statesmen! I answer to this 
affirmatively—and all the more that in teaching, from my pub- 
lic chair, the science of international law —first in the university 
of Turin, and then in that of Rome, | have always recom- 
mended the institution of international arbitration, and the codi- 
fication at least ot that part of international law which might 
most easily obtain universal attention. 

2. Dof think that such cungrees ought to be official, and 
convoked with the co-operation of governments! 

To this I reply, that i do not believe it probable. Besides, an 
official initiative by any government might excite suspicion in 
others, and be thought to be for an interested object. Accord- 
ing to my opinion, there ought to be constituted, by private 
initiative, in some European city conveniently situated, a sma}l 
provisional committee: the members ought to be men known 
and esteemed in Europe, as dedicated to the special study of in- 
ternational law, and with them two or three of the more dis- 
tiuguished jurists of America. Thus you would have a perma- 
nent center of correspondence, of communication, of preparatory 
labors; and it might be possible to agree, by correspondence, 
for the distribution among them of the arrangement and com- 
pilation of the various heads of the project of codification to be 
elaborated. Afterward, this senate of publicists might come in 
to direct, modify, and form a definitive project to which may be 
given greater publicity. Finally, the same provisional com- 
mittee might convoke the general congress, fixing tbe place and 
time ; and consider if the governments of Europe and America 
should be asked to concur, if they will by their aid and moral 
support in the work of civilization and peace, which would form 
the object of the study of the senate and of the deliberations of 
the congress. 

3. The place, in my opinion most convenient for the pre- 
paratory center of the provisional committee, composed of a few 
distinguished jurists, American and European, would be 
Belgium, and possibly (with the consent of my illustrious 
triend M. Rolin Jacquemyns) at the office of the Revue de 
Droit International, which might become the organ of the com- 
mittee, and of the publication of the labors of the senate of 
jurists. The place of congress should be one of the cities of 
Kurope, in which we could count upon the sympathy and pro- 
tection of the local government, and from which publicists of 
weight and character should not be deterred by national pre- 
Judices. 

As to the time, the most convenient, I believe, would he the 
second half of September, because it is the time when the 
labors of parliaments, universities and tribunals come to an end, 

. Mancinl. 
Rome, February 17, 1873. 


Proressorn Houzenvorrr and Dr. Jierrrer, Berwin. 


With the proposals of Mancini, Professur Dr. Heffler and 
Professor Dr. Holzendorff entirely agree. 
Beruin, February 24, 1873. 


V. 


PROFESSOR PIERRANTONI. 
. ( Naples.) 
The undersigned, Professor of International and Constitu- 


tional Law, answers as follows to the questions that have been 
proposed to him: 


1. He approves the idea of a Congress of Publicists to 
study a plan for the codification of international law. 
2. He thinks that this Congress ought not to be official. 


3. He believes that Geneva is the best place to hold the 
Congress. 
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4. The government «f Switzerland would 
favorable than any other. 

5. Believes the best time of meeting would be the month of 
September. 


probably be more 


Avcuste PIgrRRaNTONI, 
Professor of the Royal University of Naples. 
Naples, University, degli studio, na Cedronia, No. 23. 


VI. 


CHARLES CALVO. 
(Formerly French Minister of State; Member of the Institute of France, etc.) 


Sie—You have done me the honor to ask my opinion re- 
speciing the laudable project you have brought to Europe, and 
the realization of which you proseute with so much zeal and 
self-denial. I could have wished to have given a profound study 
to questions so grave, which interest humanity at large. But the 
me is wanting. ‘This, however, in a few words, is what J 
think. 

For a Jong time, I have considered the codification of the 
law of nations as an utopia, but my ideas have been consider- 
ably modified within the last two years. Two great facts have 
contributed powerfully to produce that modification, and I think 
they have influenced, in this sense, all great thinkers and 
honest men—thte Franco-German war and the Geneva Arbi- 
tration. 

The war of 1870, which threw us back to times of barbarism, 
ought to be a useful warning to the civilized world. It has 
shown us all the dangers of the endless contradictions in the 
ee and practice of nations; the disagreements cease- 
essly renewed in international relations, which are governed 
by no well-defined and invariable principles, are influenced 
eee by caprice than by justice, by force than by the action of 
aw. 

The Treaty of Washington and the Arbitration at Geneva 
have, on the other hand, made us to see the possibility of arriv- 
ing at a common understanding fur the settlement of such con- 
tradictions. There will, no doubt, be great difficulties to get 
over, but they are not insurmountable. 

The first part of your programme has my entire approbation. 

The essential point is to secure, first of all, the concurrence of 
the most eminent jurists. ‘I'he action of science ought to pre- 
cede all other influence. It must keep itself in its isolation and 
banish all selfish interests. 
_ The mere fact of their reaching a uniformity of view respect- 
ing codification would be of itself a considerable result, and 
would exercise, in the near future, a decisive influence in the 
direction of its adoption by great political bodies. 

As to the time for the meeting of the senate of jurists, I think 
that the souner it takes place the better. We should take ad- 
vantage of the occasion when the cabinets of Washington and 
London may communicate to the great powers the sixth article 
of the Treaty of Washington, for the purpose of inviting their 
adhesion tu three principles of maritime law which it contains. 
The place of meeting, I consider to be of little importance, but 
probably any central city of Europe would have the approval of 
a majority. 

You may reckon upon my best exertions to promote the suc- 
cess of your mission, and, meanwhile, believe me, sir, 

Yours, most sincerely, 
Cuar.es Ca.vo. 
March 6, 1873. 


VIT. 


FROM M. DE PARIEU, MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


To the Rev. J. B. Miles: 


Sir—lI accept the offer which you have done me the honor 
to make. Tv reunite under the same rule of law and moral the 
men of all countnes, is a work of the highest philanthropy, 
and few efforts are so worthy of all of my sympathy. Honor 
to the country, and the men that first conceived the idea. 

The general idea and the plan put forth for the formation of 
an International Cungress, seems to me very just. Neverthe- 
less, since you have done me the honor to consult me, I will 
aed to make certain ubservations upon the subject of organi- 
zation. 


First, I believe that the senate should be convened before the 
congress in order to avoid the confusion which might arise from 
the discussion of the code by two bodies at the same time. It 
would, therefore, in my view be well that the senate should 
have finished its work before submitting it to the sanction of 
the popular congress. 

It would be necessary to begin with selecting a few men. 
known in the world of juries and publicists, and leave to them 
the care of choosing and bringing into the commission those, 
who by their talent, enlightenment end integrity, should appear 
to them worthy. 

As you observe, sir, the work which would come from the 
hands of a senate thus composed of the most distinguished 
persons in the learned world would have the force of Jaw in the 
eyes of every intelligent and houwest man, or, at least, would 
carry great authority. 

Paris appears to me the place most favorable for the assem- 
bling of the congress. I would not, indeed, have any proposi- 
tion appear to be dictated by partiality, in proposing my country 
as the place of meeting, but | ask where a commission having a 
philanthropic aim could better work than in a place where 
everything would recall the horrors that may come from the 
terrible calamity of war. ‘The survivors of Paris proclaim, 
and will long continue to proclaim, the sufferings of two peoples 
condemned by the barbarous custom of war to slaughter each 
et You see here, what inclines my choice in favor of 

aris, 

These are the observations I would submit. Permit me to 
say again how beautiful and noble in my view is the enterprise 
you have undertaken, and how much glory will attach to those 
who like you consecrate to it their lives. : 

Receive the assurance of my very distinguished considera- 
tion. EK. De Paricv. 

P. S.—Permit me, having given the subject my most ample 
reflection, to state an hypothesis which would make it preferaole 
to name the international senate: INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

Suppose that three persons delegated by those in your coun- 
try who are occupied by this idea, should address three persons 
in France, known for their labors in the same direction. Sup- 
pose that these six persons should jointly invite the written con- 
sent of three Englishmen, three Italians, three Spaniards, and 
a certain number of Belgians and Swiss, the nucleus thus con- 
stituted could begin to deliberate and advise in the choice of 
delegates from other nations. This mode of gradual furmation 
would Jead to the development of an international institute. 
This is a pure hypothesis which I suggest, but it may be sus- 
ceptible of realization total or partial. 


Vil. 
FROM HON. AUGUST VISSCHERS, BRUSSELS, 


(Be!gium, President Peace Congress of 1848.) 


For upwards of twenty-five years, honored sir, I am ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the friends of peace in America 
and in England. ‘The names of your celebrated authors, es- 
pecially of those who have written on arbitration and the high 
court of nations are known to me. Neither are you unac~- 
quainted with the sense and purport of the resolutions that have 
been adopted at all the international congresses of the friends 
of peace in which | have taken part, in Brussels, in 1848, in 
Paris, in 1849, in Frankfort Sur Je Mein in 1850, in London, in 
1851. I have remained true to my faith in the future, but the 
human mind must pass through many evolutions before these 
doctrines can be realized. 


My conviction is, that thanks to the facility of communica- 
tion, that in shortening distances permits of men inhabiting 
diffeient countries being brought together in bonds of human 
brotherhood, the moinent has arrived when they should think 
‘*to help themeelves ’’ by inquiring into the means best calcu- 
lated to avert. to judge and to repress conflicts between goveru- 
ments and nations by the reform and completion of public inter- 
national Jaw. Arbitration such as is now practiced, is but an 
incomplete measure. Submissivn to arbitration has no obliga- 
tory character; a tribunal has no weight until its decisions are 
based on a written text, this text should take the furm of law, 

(Conunued on page G4.) 
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ANOTHER VICTORY OF PEACE, 


On the 8th of July the distinguished Henry Richard, M. P., 
Secretary of the London Peace Society, presented his motion 
upon International Arbitration in the House of Commons, and 
it was adopted by the casting vote of the Speaker. Thus peace 
has achieved another glorious triumph. By adopting this motion 
the House of Commons has expressed the opinion that Her 
Majesty’s government should communicate with foreign powers 
with the view of establishing arbitration as a permanent resort 
for the settlement of differences between nations. 

We most heartily congratulate Mr. Richard upon the success 
of this measure, to secure which he has long labored with emi- 
nent ability and zeal. We can but regard this as a large step 
in the right direction. 

In commenting upon the adoption of this measure the Even- 
ing Post of New York, a journal which has generally spoken 
nobly in favor of arbitration and peace, says : 

‘* If Mr. Richard expects international warfare to disappear 
because of the aduption of his mution he is mistaken. The 
policy of a State cannot be changed solely by the vote of the 
principal legislative body of a neighburing State, and Mr. 
Gladstone, in opposing the motion, recognized this fact. He 
does not yield to Mr. Richard in his desire to substitute arbi- 
tration for war, as a means of adjusting international differen- 
ces, but he takes a practical view of the subject, and believes 
that it is better to do a thing slowly than simply to say it is 
done, and let it go at that. 

There are two reasons which Mr. Gladstone might urge in 
a new discussion of the subject. ‘First, neither Great Britain 
ror any other nation has any power to enforce the proposed 
clange. International law, of which it is proposed to formally 
n.ake the principle of arbitration a part, is simply a body of prac- 
tices whose observance depends upon common consent. But 
unless every continental power agreed to the suggestion of Great 
Britain, not any would dare to, since the nation which kept up 
a standing army would practically be the strongest, and at the 
expense of the rest. 

Obviously the change proposed isa great one. The standing 
armies and military systems of Europe cannot be abolished by 
a stroke of the pen. The habits of nations cannot be changed 
by a diplomatic interview, but the argument from experience is 
stronger than custom or tradition, and Mr. Gladstone might 
very well say that if Great Britain and the United States gave 
a satisfactory exhibition to the world of the validity and utility 
of the principle of arbitration by their use of it, a reason would 
be furnished for its adoption by other nations which would 
commend itself.” 

Now, while we agree with the writer of the above that the 
adoption of Mr. Richard’s motion will not of itself abolish in- 
ternational warfare, and we have no reason to suppose Mr. 

Richard thinks it will, yet we rejoice in it as evidence of pro. 
gress toward that blessed consummation. 


The Boston Advertiser, one of our most influential] and able 
papers, has well said, ‘‘ It is true that the measure is merely an 
advisory one, bat that an advisory measure, so far in advance 
of the practice of civilized nations should have been paesed at 
all in the representative body of one of the most conservative 
of them, is a fact from which the friends of peace may well 
take courage.’ 

It is to be added that this expression of sentiment in 
favor of arbitration derives force and significance from the fact 
that Great Britain has recently tried arbitration in important 
cases and been beaten. Notwithstanding this she has faith in. 
arbitration. 

From this act of the House of Commons the friends of peace 
will take courage. ‘They will throw themselves with all the 
more zeal and determination into the great movement which 
they have set on foot for the codification of international law, 
and the elaboration of such a system as may eventually be 
adopted by all civilized nations. ‘Then a solid basis will have 
been formed for the adoption of a general and permanent plan 
for adjusting the differences of nations by arbitration. 

The adoption of Mr. Richard's motion conspires with other 
events to make more manifest the imperative necessity for pros- 
ecuting the movement which we have undertaken for defining, 
digesting and codifying the law of nations, and at the same 
time must give a new impulse to the movement. 


A COMMUNICATION FROM THE GENERAL 
PEACE LEAGUE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Tue Hacvue, June, 1873. 
To the Rev. James B. Mites, Clergyman of Boston, Secretary 
of the Peace Society of the United States of America. 

Pev. and Dear Sir,—The general league of Peace of the 
Netherlands, has learned with great interest from many Eng- 
lish Journals and from the Bulletin of the Society of the 
Friends of Peace of Paris, of the mission to Europe with 
which you were charged, dear Sir, by the American people 
and those who are endeavoring to hinder and render useless in 
the future the war system. 

Thanks to the system of International Arbitratiun, a system 
which is applauded more and more by the civilized nations, and 
which during the past year has achieved a victory so brilliant 
at Geneva. 

The League of Peace of the United Netherlands not satisfied 
with the intelligence of your mission given by the ‘‘ Noncon- 
formist,’’ of London, of the 21st of May last, regret that this 
country should not have had the honor to have been visited by 
you, Sir. And though regretting very much that you did not 
visit us, we, nevertheless, feel a very deep interest in your 
very generous mission, and in your indefatigable negotiations 
with the furmer members of the Tribunal of Arbitration at 
Geneva, and other distinguished men. 

This League hope ardently for the day which is approaching 
when a new code of the rights of the people in accord with the 
spirit of the times, and with the teachings of Christianity will 
be elaborated by men the most competent in regard to this same 
law and also public law,—a code to be sanctioned by the legis- 
lative authority of the governments and parliaments of the 
United States of America and of Europe. 

This League has addressed itself to the President of the 
Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva and, also, to each of the 
members of that Tribunal, insisting earnestly upon improving 
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the opportunity for seconding your efforts, Reverend Sir, for 
framing # code of laws for all peoples, as the negotiators of the 
Treaty of Washington in the arbitration of Geneva made for 
some controverted points of maratime rights. 

This League uuhesitatingly declares its entire accord 
with the resulutions adopted at Paris in March last by the meet- 
ing of distinguished publicists convened by your invitation, and 
published in the bulletin of the Society of the friends of peace 
of Paris, March and April, 1873. 

This League earnestly prays you, Reverend Sir, to convey 
to your Suciety and citizens the expression of our most sincere 
aud lively sympathy, and our hope fur the successful consum- 
mation of the great enterprise, which was the object of your 
mission, 


The Central Committee of the League of Peace of the 
Netherlands :— 


D. Van Ecx, member of the 2d Chamber of the States 
General, and Lawyer, President. 


P. Buecker, Counsellor of State, Vice-President. 
Dr. Wass, formerly Professor of Histury and Letters. 
Leo Extuorne, Merchant. 


G. Beuinrante, Lawyer, Secretary. 


NANTUCKET AND ARBITRATION. 


We spent Sunday, July 13th, at this beautiful sea-girt isle, 
breezy with winds which sweep over three thousand miles of 
ocean, and rich with hospitality that seems to be native in the 
hearts of the people. Notice had been given that we should 
preach, in theevening, on ‘* International Arbitration,’’ and a fine 
audience of residents and strangers came out to hear. We had 
just got the glorious news of the passage of Mr. Richard's reso- 
lution through the House of Commons, and we dwelt largely 
upon the history of that grand work, and its hopeful significance 
in the cause of universal national peace. We spoke of the 
kindred work, in another direction, in which our Secretary is 
so deeply interested, and of the vast importance of waking the 
public mind and heart to a living interest in the general sub- 
ject. The large audience gave marked attention fur about an 
hour, to what we had to say, and we should not be greatly sur- 
prised to learn that the first ‘‘ Arbitration League ’’ in the 
United States is formed on this island. It would be a good 
place to begin. We know no better. It is a little world by 
itself; a world over which the white flag has always waved, in 
our war with foreign powers. It was first settled by men 
_ firmly principled against war and bloodshed, and whose de- 
scendants still fecl the throbbing of the old Quaker blood in 
their veins, and the stirring of Quaker principles of liberty and 
peace in their hearts. Then, tuo, it would be so easy to send 
the voice of cheer across the unbroken sea, whose rolling 
waves would be so proud to bear it to our English co-workers, 
_and, then inland, over Massachusetts, New England, and still 
westward to the Pacific, starting kindred movements all over 
the land. 

This, at all events, is the work that is waiting to be done, 
and if Nantucket does not lead off, some other place must. It 
was in this way Mr. Richard's motiun was carried ; not by his 
own labors alone, great and unceasing as these were, but by 
the ‘‘ Arbitration Leagues, Workingmen’s Peace Societies,’’ and 
kindred associations, co-operating with him in his noble work. 
The time is fully ripe for like efforts in every town and village 


on our cuntinent. Who will send to our Advocate of Peace, or 
write on the wings of our Angel a record of the formation of 
‘© Arbitration League, No. 1.’’ Wi. P. T. 


WAR AND A STANDING ARMY, HOW FAR 
CONSISTENT WITH TIE SPIRIT OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Tt is the spirit which is operating in the world at large that I 
deplore, nut only in those who are taking a direct part, encour- 
aging, upholding the necessity of war, or eagerly grasping 
after the gains. The horrors of the battlefield are but the out- 
ward exhibition of evil desires and affections which exist, more 
or less, in all, though shown in different ways; the motives, 
the springs, the aims are the same, all more or less unhallowed, 
and the state of mind which leads to such results is the first 
thing to be considered and guarded against. 1do not say that 
we can at once ‘* beat our swords into ploughshares, and our 
spears into pruning hooks’’; it is, in fact, partly by looking 
for such hasty transitions that the Gospel is brought into disre- 
pute; but I do say that much more viyorous and decided 
effurts might, ought to be made towards such a happy consum- 
mation, and I think aJso that the most important step would be 
to recognize fairly and truthfully the moral degradation which 
causes the dreadful state of things which exist. 


Unless we see and acknowledge the errors we are guilty of, 
how can we hepe to overcome them! We might, in fact, with 
advantage, adopt a truer phrasevlogy with regard to warfare, 
and substitute what might be called a Christian for a wordly 
dictionary ; the meaning given to glory being successful ambi- 
tion; to honor, the praise of men, as accepted by the vain- 
glorious ; to valor, brute force, subordinating moral considera- 
tiuns ; brilliant victory, the overthrow of the laws of God by 
the supplanting of antavonistic forces, etc. But our faith is 
wanting, because our practice is wanting: we do not act up to 
the light given, or listen effectively to the ‘* still small voice’’ 
within. ls fact, the haphazard, the inconsistent, careless, or 
spasmodic way in which the spiritual Jaws are observed in this 
case, a8 in many others, is very remarkable, considering the 
enormous interests at stake—those momentous interests in which 
an eternity of happiness is involved, and on which our present 
real happiness and usefulness depend. Not so in the case of 
laws much less intimately connected with our wellbeing. The 
mathematician knows, and acts upon the belief, that a small 
error in calculation would be destructive to results; this -is clear 
to him ; but it is not always co clear that any dereliction trom 
the law of wisdom and love is as destructive to the welfare of 
the soul. The astronomer has learnt that the heavenly bodies 
are regulated by certain and invariable Jaws, that any infringe- 
ment of these would cause frightful disorder and damage; he 
admires the beauty and order in which they move, appreciates 
the necessity of such order ; but often overlooks the same need 
with regard to the spiritual laws. An architect or builder and 
plumber knows and acts upon the belief that he must have a 
good foundation to build upon, or his house would not stand ; 
he knows, too, if he isa skilful builder, that his house must 
be well situated with regard to light, heat and air, that it is a 
great advantage to have a sunny aspect, and a pure atmosphere, 
to be sheltered from the sharp destructive winds; he also 
appreciates the importance of good drainage, and so places his 
habitation that al] impurities may easily be separated from the 
abode he is forming. in order to prevent sickness: and disease ; 
he further takes care that the surrounding land shall be well 
cultivated, watered, and enriched by manure: and never does 
he hope, nor even does it enter into his mind to expect success, 
unless these conditions are attended to. He never expects 
fruit where no trees are planted, nor does he look for it upon 
trees which are diseased at the roots. It is also quite clear to 
all that a plant cannot ‘thrive when surrounded by weeds, or 
when covered by destructive insects, when too much in the 
shade. or too much exposed to the sun ; but it is not so clear to 
us that a holy affection requires the same care, in order to be 
healthy and strong ; that the love of a fellow-creature may be 
weakened and even destroyed by the evils of envy and jealousy, 
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or that it may grow wild and unfruitful from indiscretion, or 
idolatry. The evils of self-exaltation and the love of power 
may destroy the poNe of good intended to ripen into the finest 
fruit; the Juve of praise may so enwrap the soul as to sap its 
strength and destroy all vigor and originality. There is not a 
virtue which is not in danger of being enfeebled, perha;-s 
altogether destroyed, by some pernicious tendency which grows 
near. Our spiritual position, as a rule, is precarious and un- 
safe, our houses are built on the sand, in unhealthy atmos- 
pheres, with little light and heat from that Sun which alone 
can inspire the blessed fruits of righteousness ; and we do not 
sufficiently consider how strong, healthy and vigorous our lives 
would be, how useful and beneficial to ourselves and others, if 
we took the same pains in the cultivation of that part which is 
immortal as we do in that which is merely external and 
transitory. 

Individuals may say in answer to these remarks, ‘* I am not 
responsible fur the horrors of war, I can do nothing to stem the 
torrent of bloodshed, much as I deplore it.’’ But let it be re- 
membered that the world is composed of individuals, and that 
each has necessarily some influence. The mind of man has 
been called a ‘* microcosm,’’ and in it are all the seeds of thuse 
evils which result in war. In it are the germsof all the mo- 
tives, the aspirations, the hopes, the fears and affections which 
actuate the world in general, and each one is responsible for 
any share which he may and must take in these. Dves he find 
the Christian precepts too utopian te be acted upon in his own 
individual life! Are those precepts tov hard fur him to com- 
ply with as regards his own character, and his nearest relations 
with others? Then no wonder that there should be war and 
discord, both at home and abroad. But the law of God is tnost 
erroneously called hard, and difficult to fulfil. Life is difficult, 
it is true, but not because the requirements of God in them- 
selves are hard, and severe, but because we are so much 
out of harmony with them. Evil inherited and self-induced 
obstructs our path to heaven, and dims our sight of God, at the 
very time that we are most incautious of the obstacles in our way. 
The mere sight of a fellow-creature ought to make the heart 
expand in love and sympathy ; like a well-strung instrument it 
ought to respond tu the contact of a human being, and it will 
so expand into a larger self, when sufficient progress is made 
in the true spirit of Christianity. Undoubtedly there are 
many degrees of faith in this spirit, but the higher that upon 
which we act, the greater will be our reward; illegitimate 
means may appear to be accompanied by- success for a time. 
but to suppose that such success could be real or lasting would 
be to deny the power of (iod, and to velieve in that of the 
enemy of souls. But the fact isthat our love is so faint to- 
wards those beyond our narrow circle, that it scarcely deserves 
the name, and might often at least be more justly described as 
absence of hatred ; in such cases, there can be but little power, 
and we ought to calculate results according to the strength put 
forth to produce them. 


The letters from the distinguished European publicists, 
which are given elsewhere in this issue, will be found in- 
teresting, not only on account of their intrinsic merit, but 
as indicating the progress which the idea of ‘* the federa- 
tion of the world ’’ has made among the leading thinkers of 
the age. That a Congress, such as is proposed, would suc- 
ceed in drafting an Internationa] Code that would be adupted 
and acted upon by the several powers is, probably, too much 
to expect at present; but that such an assemblage would have 
a powerful influence in settling and establishing such princi- 
ples of international law, as would render an appeal to the 
wager of battle much less frequent, we have Jittle doubt.— 
Albany Law Journal. 


The aim of education shuvuld be to teach us rather how to 
think than what to think—rather to improve our minds, so as 
to enable us to think for ourselves, than to Juad the memory 
with the thoughts of other men. 


The world would be more happy if persons gave up more 
time to an intercourse of friendship. 


PEACE AT HOME. 


BY REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 


Fxercise to the last possibility of your nature the law of 
forbearance. Prayer in the household will not make up for 
everything. Some of the best peuple in the world are the most 
cranky. There are people who stand up in prayer-meeting, and 
talk like angels, who, at home, are uncompromising and dis- 
agreeable. You cannot have everything just as you want it. 
Sometimes it will be the duty of the husband, and sometimes 
of the wife to yield; but both stand punctiliously upon your 
rights, and you will have a Waterluo with no Blucher coming 
up at night-fall to decide the contest. Never be ashamed to 
apologize when you have done wrong in dumestic affairs. Let 
that be alaw of your household. Find out what are the weak 
points, if I may call them so, of vour companion, aod then stand 
aloof from them. Do not carry the fire of your temper too 
near the gunpowder. If the wife be easily fretted by disorder 
in the household, let the husband be careful where he throws 
his slippers. Ifthe husband comes home from the store with 
his patience all exhausted, do not let the wife unnecrssarily 
crose his temper. But both stand up for your rights, and you 
shall have the everlasting sound of the war-whoop. Your life 
will be spent in ‘* making up, ’’ and marriage will be to you an 
unmitigated curse. Cowper said: 

‘* The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear : 

And something, every day they live, 
To pity and perhaps forgive.”” 

Make your chief pleasure circle around the home. If the 
husband spends the most of his uights out the house, not from 
necessity, he is not the head of the household ; he is only the 
cashier. If the wife throws the cares of the household inv the 
servant’s lap and then spends five nights of the week at the 
opera or the theatre, she may clothe her children with satins and 
laces and ribbons that would confound a French milliner—they 
are orphans, Oh, it is a sad thing when a child has no one to 
say its prayers to, because the mother has gone off to the even- 
ing entertainment. In India, they bring children and throw 
them to the crocodiles, and it seems very cruel; but the jaws 
of New York and Brooklyn dissipation are swallowing down 
more Jittle children to-day than all the monsters that ever 
crawled up on the banks of the Ganges. I have seen the sor- 
row of a godless mother on the death of a child she neglected. 
It was not so much grief that she felt from the fact that the 
child was dead, as the fact that she had neglectedit. She said, 
‘© If I had only watched over and cared fur the child, I koow 
God would not have taken it.”’ Her tears came not. It was 
adry, blistering tempest, a scorching simoon of the desert. 
When she wrung her hands, it seemed as if she would twist the 
fingers from their sockets. When she seized her hair, it 
seemed as if she had in wild terrur, grasped a coiling serpent 
with her right hand. No tears! Comrades of the little one 
came in and wept over the coffin. Neighbors came in and the 
moment they saw the still face uf the child, the shower broke ; 
but no tears fur her. God gives tears asthe summer rain to the 
parched soul, but in all the universe the driest, the hottest, the 
most scorching and consuming thing is a mother’s heart if she 
has nevlected her child, whenonce it is dead. God may forgive 
her, but she will never forgive herself. ‘Ihe memory will sink 
the eyes deeper i.to the sockets and pinch the face, and whiten 
the hair, and eat up the breast with vultures that will not be 
satisfied, for ever plunging deeper their iron beaks. Oh, you 
wanderers from home, go back to your duty. Jhe brightest 
flowers in all the earth are those that grow in the garden of a 
Christian huusehold, clambering over the porch of a Christian 
hone. 


Whoever wishes the welfare uf others has already advanced 
tow ards securing his own. 


He who reigns within himself, and rules passions, desires 
and fears, is more than a king. 


He that sympathizes inost with the infirmities of others, ap- 
proaches must nearly the spirit of his Divine Master. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. BURT. 


Great Barrington, July 3d, 1873. 
Dr. Mies: 

Rev. and Dear Sir,—I shall enclose in this $5, to the Peace 
Society, through your hands. It is a mere pi/fance when com- 
pared with the present demands of that Society, but the 
‘¢ widow's mite ’’ you know was accepted, and as the silver, and 
the guld are the Lord's, He can open the hearts, and the 
hands of the rich, to contribute of their abundance to the cause 
of Peace, unti) there will not ‘be room to receive it.’”’ This 
may be the day for the realization of the faith of William Ladd 
and Dr. Beckwith, for which they labored and died. The Jat- 
ter of whom, (having been a regular correspondent for many 
aad I have known his labors and trials, in the cause of 

eace,—and in one of his last letters to me previous to his 
death, he said, the hardest task he ever undertook to do was to 
leave his work, he was not quite ready, he had some plans un- 
accomplished, and he wished to ‘* die in the harness.”’ 

Permit me, Sir, to express at this /ate hour the pleasure felt 
in your safe return from your European tour, and the apparent 
success of your object,—I wait impatiently the result, but at 
my advanced age, (of nearly 88 years,) | shall not probably be 
permitted to see it—but all the promises of God are sure, and 
will be fulfilled at the dest time, and may you, Sir, continue to 
share the honors and labors, as an instrument in their accom- 
plishment. Yours respectfully, Amanna N. Burt. 


MR. RICHARD’S MOTION ON ARBITRATION. 


Lonpon, July 8.—In the House of Commons this evening 
Henry Richard, member for Merthyr Tydvil, and secretary of 
the London Peace Society, moved that in the opinion of the 
“House, Her Majesty's government should communicate with 
foreign powers for the purpose of improving international law, 
and with aview of establishing arbitration as a permanent 
resort for the settlement of differences between nations. 

Mr. Richard, in support of the motion, stated that he had re- 
ceived a large number of letters from America expressing sym- 
pathy with his proposition. He proceeded to show that the 
danger of war kept four millions of men armed annually in 
Europe, rendering necessary a taxation of $2,000,000,000 and 
the payment of the yearly interest on the war debts of 3750,- 
600,000. In addition to this the value of labor withdrawn from 
industry was estimated to be $1,250,000,000. In Germany the 
conscription forced an emigration which was depopulating the 
country and Russia, France and Italy were financially crippled 
by the expense of their enormous military establishments. 

Mr. Gladstone opposed the motion. He argued that it would 
defeat its own object, because continental nations held widely 
different views on the subject. He asked the gentleman to 
withdraw the motion. 

Mr. Richard declined to withdraw and the house divided. 

The division resulted in a tie—98 yeas to 98 nays. 

The speaker gave the casting vote in favor of the motion, 
which was adopted.—- Telegram to the Associated Press. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION QUES- 
TION IN PARLIAMENT. 


Lonpon, July 17.—In the Honse of Commons this evening 
Right Hon. Lord Otho Fitzgerald, member for Kildare County, 
produced and had read the Queen's reply to the address of the 
Commons on the subject of international arbitration, as follows : 

I have received the address of my faithful Commons, pray- 
ing that I would be graciously pleased to instruct my principal 
Secretary to enter into communication with foreign powers 
with a view to further improve international law, and estab- 
lish a general and permanent system of arbitration. I am 
sensible of the foice of the philanthropic motives dictating that 
address. I have at all times desired to extend the practice of 
closing international controversies by their submission to im- 
partial friends, and to encourage the establishment of rules in- 
tended fur the equal benefit of all. I shall continue to pursue 
@ similar course, with due regard to time and opportunity, 
whenever it 1a likely to be attended with advantage. 

The House received the document with hearty cheers. 


WHITTIER. 


Oh, gentle Poet of the heart, 
Whose song comes floating softly o’er 
The hills that bind Atlantic’s shore, 


And finds a swift responsive tone, 
Which lingers like a holy spell 
In every heart where love can dwell : 


Permit a hand unknown to twine 
A laurel-wreath to grace thy brow, 
And crown thee with this garland now ’’ 


Too late—too late! when Death shall wreathe 
Thy forehead with unfading bay, 
The tribute of my love to pay. 


Too late ! when the immortal lyre 
Ts turned to heaven's melodious lays, 
To bring the tardy gifts of praise : 


But now, with reverend hand, I lay 
Softly upon thy silver hair 
A c}.aplet thou mayest deign to wear. 


Oh, guileless heart, and soul so strong 
To feel the weight of others’ woe ; 
No ‘* Marah’? may thy spirit know! 


A nation Joves thee ; for her weal, 
For her oppressed ones and despised, 
Thy tender heart has agonized. 


The wall of cloud is swept aside, 
And on Columbia’s brow we see, 
Undimmed, the star of liberty. 


Backward we glance to days of gloom: 
Days when thy fearless voice and pen 
Bruught courage to the hearts of men. 


In darker days, when Freedom lay 
In iron bands; when it was shame 
And sure reproach to breathe her name ; 


Thy voice, prophetic, even then 
Rang out, and thunders loud and strong 
Were hurled against the giant wrong. 


No more—no more, the breath of pain 
From hearts enslaved shall sweep thy lyre, 
No more thy pen be dipped in fire. 


Sweet peace be thine, beloved Bard, 
And from thy brow may every care 
Be wafted by the breath of prayer. 


And when thy sun shall near the west, 
Most tenderly, in life’s decline, 


Be still ‘‘ Divine Compassion”’ thine. Ervir. 


‘‘Tr one speaks ill of thee,’’ said Epictetus, ‘‘ consider 
whether he has truth on his side, and if so, reform thyself, that 
his censures may not affect thee.’”?” When Anaximander was 
told that the very boys laughed at his singing, ‘* Ah,”’ said he, 
‘¢ then | must learn to sing better.’’ Plato being told that he 
had many enemies who spoke ill of him, said, ‘* 1 shall live so 
that none will believe them.’’ Hearing at another time that an 
intimate friend of his had spoken detractingly of him, he said, 
‘¢T am sure he would not do it if he had noteome reason for it.’’ 
This is the surest as well as the noblest way of drawing the 
sting out of a reproach, and the true method of preparing a man 
for that great and only relief against the pains of calumny. 


All is hollow where the heart bears not a part, and all is 
peril where principle is not the guide, 
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consequently should be ratified by treaty. One nation alone 
cannot draw up this formula, it should discussed in all its 
bearings. But before attempting to draw it up or to decide the 
compilation, should there not be numerous precedents gathered 
to clear the way 1 Numerous dissertations to throw light on 
the most questionable points ? 

There is an old antagonism between nations, especially be- 
tween different races. The military spirit prevails in most of 
the Furopean States; in every «untry foreign interference is 
dreaded ; every government claims to be its own master at home. 
In the act union of the States that form the United States of 
North America, men of the same races holding the same cus- 
toms, the same interests, under the pressure of the same cir 
cumstances, in uniting themselves into a federation submitted to 
all the consequences this yvovernmental organization brought 
about. Such is not, as regards each other, the position of the 
European States. They may yet, unhappily, have to exper- 
ience much ruin and misery before they are conviuced of the 
excellence of the system of arbitration and compel their govern- 
ments to conform to it. 

Undoubtedly, al! difficulties wil] not be solved by the adop- 
tion of a code of public international Jaw : neither will they be 
hy the erection of a supreme tribunal of arbitration. Besides 
that the institution of a superior force will be necessary—able 
in case of need to enforce its decrees. How will this force be 
constituted? In short, numerous questions will arise relative to 
the rules of public law, where the supreme tribunal] will not 
need to interpose, that will necessitate conferences, and can only 
be solved by the superior power, after the fulfillment of certain 
forms But it will not always be questioned how to rule by or- 
ganizing a federation; the problem will be to settle the relative 
position of independent States. 

But whatever the difficulties may be, the highest duty of men, 
their most precious interests ought to induce them to occupy 
themselves, without delay, in the solution of questions that by 
the establishment of a code of public international law, and the 
formation of appropriate institutions, should put an end to the 
flagrant barbarity called war. It is to the elder brothers in civ. 
ilization, to enlightened men, belongs the duty of taking the in- 
itiative, to leave nothing untried toward attaining this object. 
And for this reason al] the friends of peace, all grateful hearts 
will, sir, owe much to you and to your friends for inviting us to 
do our part in this scheme to which, in my humble way, I give 
my heartiest sympathy. 

I beg of you to accept, sir, with your friends, the assurance 
of my cordia] sentiments and my sincere and deep respect. 

Ave. Visscuers. 


IX. 


FROM M. MOYNIER OF GENEVA. 


Dear Sir—I have to thank you for the two last letters you 
were kind enough to send me, they greatly interested me. 

Your introduction to the **Reform of International Law,”’ of 
Mr. Seebohn, has given mea foretaste of the book that makes 
me greatly desire to read it, although I do not entirely share 
the ideas of the author. I shall be greatly obliged by your en- 
tering my name as a subscriber to this volume at M. Bellaire’s. 

Secondly, I have made acquaintance, with much pleasure, 
with the report of your meeting with Mr. Miles. After what 
M. Martin Paschoud had written to me, I rather expected a 
visit from Mr. Miles, but it seems I am to be disappointed, see- 
ing he has already returned to Paris. It seems to me that his 
journey has been somewhat hurried. Can he have had time to 
fulfil his mission during the short time he has given to the 
countries visited? [ fear not. I know he saw in Ghent my 
friend Rolin Jacquemyns, who was delighted to welcome him, 
and who made him acquainted with our mutual projects, that 
tend toward being realized, and that resemble greatly those of 
Mr. Miles. I trust that the two enterprises may be able to give 
mutual help. Forthe rest, I distinguish in Mr. Miles’ project 
two parts, the first of which appears to me excellent; the 
second, on the contrary, of little atility (the great meeting for 
discussing peace and war). It is a gratifying phenomenon, 
and of good omen, to witness the idea of a codification, more 


or Jess official, of international law approved of on all sides. | 
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It is coming to the light in all countries, and gives us reason to 
hope that the fruit is ripe and ready to be gathered. 
Accept, dear sir, my best thanks and cordial greetings. 
S. Moynigr. 
Geneva, 5th March, 1873. 


X. 


FROM DR. ROLIN JACQUEMYNS, 
(Of Ghent, Chief Editor [uternational Review,) 


I think it to be highly desirable that there should be a meet- 
ing of prominent international jurists, in order to organize the 
collective action of science fur the prumotion of internatiunal 
law. 

This meeting ought to be quite unofficial, number of mem- 
hers limited say to about thirty persons, who should be known, 
either by their writings on international law, or by the distin- 
guished services they have rendered to that science in the ne- 
gotiation of remarkable treaties, or as members of the cuurt of 
arbitration of Geneva. 

Such a conférence, of a entirely private nature could have a 
double object. 

First. To declare a few principles to which all should 
agree, as to a common creed, affirming in a solemn way: 

a. The ezistence of an internatwnal law, which every nation 
is bound to observe, even in the absence of any positive sanction, 
and which is, at the same time, the common good of all 
nations which every one of them is entitled to claim for itself, 
inasmuch as it fulfills its corresponding duties. 

b. The actual manifestation of this law, by usages, conven. 
tions, and pudlic opimon, confirmed by science. 

c. The progressire nature of this law, and consequently the 
necessity of stimulating this progress by hastening the transfor- 
mational of international law frowusa customary into a written law, 

d. The possibility of such gradual transformation, to be re- 
alized in the way which has been entered into by the Paris 
treaty of 1656, and the Washington treaty of 1871. 

e. The possibilvy of agreeing immediately on certain rules 
concerning, for exainple, the following points: 

Sf. The positive obliganon for each State, in ease of conflict 
with another State, to ry the mediation of one or more friendly 
powers previously to any hostile measures. 

g The generahzation and the regulation of international 
arbitration, specially for what concerns the chorce of arbitrators ; 
the cases (of public or private international law) where arbi- 
tration could be presented as a rule; the procedure before arbi- 
trators, etc. 

h. The extension to all civilized States of the Washington 
rules on neutrality. 

Second. The second object of the meeting could he the con- 
stitution of a permanent international and scientific hody, which 
should be called, Instetute or Academy for the promotwn of in- 
ternational law. 

I think the best countries where this first meeting can be held 
are Belgium or Switzerland, as being essentially neutral coun-. 
tries; the best time of the year, September. Ghent and 
(reneva are both historically connected with the peaceful re- 
membrance of Anglo-American international meetings, of which 
one, the congress of 1816, put an end to a long war, and the 
other, in 1871, prevented a lung quarrel frum regenerating into 
war. 

AsI told Mr Miles, when I for the first time had the pleas- 
ure of receiving his visit, and I wrote in the confidential memo- 
randum, of which I gave him acopy, not only am I fully pre- 
pared to support all that shall be done in execution of the 
scheme as suggested above. bot ] am actually trying to Justify 
and to explain it to seme of the most prominent jurists of the 
world. I consider the visit of Mr. Miles to Europe, and the 
letters of so many ares enue American citizens, which he 
had in his possession, as being a new proof, added tu so many 
others, thut the state of enlightened public opinion is favourable, 
in the New, as well as in the Old World, to the attainment of 
a practical improvement of international law. 

[ am quite ready to devote myself to this aim, which I have 
pursued already some years, as chief editor of the Revue de 
droit international et de legislation comparee. 


Guent, March 26th, 1873, G. Rouin Jacqurmyns. 


Vou. II. 


BOSTON, AUGUST, 1873. 


INVOCATION TO THE SPIRIT OF PEACE. 


BY WILLIAM STOKES. 


Come over the mountain, come over the sea, 

Thou Fiist-born of heaven, thou Pride of the free ! 
Come fresh on the morning, with wings of the dove, 
And strew in thy passage the blessings of love. 


Appear in thy radiance, thou Angel of light, 
And chase from creation the gloom of the night ; 
Disperse the thick shadows that over us spread, 
And be to all nations as life from the dead, ; 


Drive back to their caverns the dark hosts of death, 
And scatter the forces of war with thy breath ; 
Proclaim to the world a new era begun, 

And let it be lasting as light from the sun. 


Proclaim that the Judge of the quick and the dead 
Will ‘* make inquisition for blood ’’ they have shed ; 
Yet turn far away heavy judgments in store, 

If, mourning their folly, they ‘‘ learn war no more,”’ 


Thus come, gentle Peace, fix thy reign upon earth, 

And bring the glad day of the world’s second birth ; 

‘* The bow in the cloud,’’ when dark thunder-storms cease, 
Be thou to creation, sweet Spirit of Peace. 


¢ 


KING OF ROME. 


Napoleon Bonaparte was a great soldier, one who loved the 
music of the drum and fife, the blow of the trumpet and the 
sound of the bugle. He loved the waving banners under whose 
bright colors he had won many battles, and the steady tramp, 
tramp, of thousands of feet marching to victory. He became 
Emperor of France; and when a son was born, a hundred 
guns pealed forth the thunderof his welcome. The little boy 
was immediately proclaimed ‘‘ King of Rome,’’ and in two 
months received his name, Napoleon Francis Charles Joseph 
Bonaparte. He was a beautiful boy, and the Emperor would 
eometimes take him in his arms with the most loving caresses, 
and toss him in the air, the child laughing and crowing with 
delight. His mother, Maria Louisa, had never been accus- 


tomed to little children, and was almost afraid to play with or 
caress her little son, fearing she would hurt him, and as he 
grew older, so as to be placed in the charge of a Governess, he 
learned to love her better than he loved his mother. ‘The gov- 
erness used to try to teach him not to love fighting and batiles, 
through which so much misery comes, and kneeling by her side 
every night and morning, the young king lifted up his little 
hands in prayer to the Great Creator. ‘*O Lord, inspire Papa 
with the wish of restoring Peace, for the happiness of France 
and of usall.’? One time his ‘‘ Papa’’ was present, and ob- 
served that it was his wish to restore peace, but that could not 
have been so; if he had really been desirous of peace, he 
could have found some way. The Good Spirit always helps 
people who desire to do right. 

Generally the little Napoleon Francis Charles Joseph Bona- 
parte, was a good boy and obedient to his governess, who never 
whipped him, but taught him without much punishment. One 
day he was very naughty, throwing himself upon the floor, and 
refusing to listen to any thing that she said. His governess 
closed the winduws and drew down the blinds, and the little boy 
stopped crying and raised up to see what she was doing. He 
asked her why she shut the window. ‘‘ I did so, lest you 
might be heard, ’’ she replied. ‘* 1)o you think the people of 
France would have you for their prince, were they to know 
that you throw yourself into such fits of passion?! ’’ 

‘*¢ Do you think any one heard me?!”’ he inquired. 

‘* T should be very sorry if they did. ”’ 

‘¢ Pardon me, I?ll never do so again. ”’ 

In 1814, the emperor lost the battle of Waterloo, and the 
reign of the little king was over before he was four years old ; 
he never saw his father again, yet his childish mind retained a 
fond affection for him, and when Napoleon died, a lonely exile 
in St. Helena, the young duke (the rank given instead of king 
or prince,) wept bitterly and shut himself up for several days. 

apoleon the Second, as he is sometimes called, was educa- 
ted with great care, but no Frenchman was allowed to see him, 
and his whole life was measured out by others. He was not 
allowed to think or feel for himself, and the bright and beauti- 
ful boy, was almost a prisoner, until death early released him 
from a life commenced with a prospect of all that the world can 
ou and .nded in loneliness and desolation. —Scattered 

s. 7 


Never part without loving words to think of during your ab- 
sence. Besides, it may be that you will not meet again in life. 


2 ANGEL OF PEACE. 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO THE CHIL- 
DREN IN AMERICA.—No. 11. 


My Dear Youne Frrenns:—A few days ago! was at a 
great gathering of children. About six thousand met together 
in our Town Hal). It was a beautiful sight to see that crowd 
of young faces looking and listening intently while they were 
being spoken to. I thought about the little angels of peace 
over in America while I was there, for dear children, I look 
upon all of you as such. 

An angel means a messenger, and more especially, a mes- 
senger of God, and so all of you are, I hope, angels of peace, 
and your other name is ‘‘ Children of God,” for we are told 
that ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be called the 
children of God.”’ 

Well, though this gathering of children was not called a 
peace meeting it really was one, for it was to promote the cause 
of peace throughout the world. ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will 
to men.’’ There were two missionaries present, one from the hot 
country of Tinnevelly, the other from North West America. 
si Sargent of Tinnevelly told usa story about a missionary 

x. 

A number of children in London were given boxes to fill 
with money, but one poor little gir] who was present went 
home without one, she had been thought too poor to get any- 
thing. She was very disappointed, so her brother got some 
bits of wood, fastened them together with nails, and made a 
alit in the top; it was but a rough and common affair, but it 
served her purpose. 

The next time the children met the little girl came up with 
the rest, and presented her box which was quite full. Mr. 
Sargent was there, and he was so pleased that he said: ‘7 am 
just going out as a missionary, will you give that box tome? I 
should like to take it.’’ 

Not very long after Mr. Sargent was speaking to a number 
of converted heathen at Tinneve!ly, and he told them the 
story about the little girl.and her missionary box. The next 
morning a man came to him and said: ‘* J have not been able 
to sleep all night for thinking of what you told us about the child 
and her box. If she did so much for us far away, we ought to do 
something who live here on the spot, so I went off early to 
the potters, and I said, ‘1 want you to make mea round pot 
with a slit in the top,’ and he made this; now may I get a 
hundred more of them, and let us all try what we can do?’?’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Mr. Sargent, ‘‘I shall be very glad for you 
to try.”’ So the pots were made and given away, and in six 
months time they had a ‘*‘ pot-breaking,’’ and they found £6, 
were collected. 

‘* Now,’’ said the good man, who first started the plan of the 

ots, ‘“let us have the next ‘ pot-breaking’ in three months 
instead of six.”’ When the day arrived they all gathered to- 
gether again, and one man brought a pot which was so heavy 
Mr. Sargent could scarcely lift 1t; he tried to shake it, but it 
' wouldn't rattle. ‘*‘ Why,’’ said he, ‘‘ whatever have you got 
in here t’” 

When it was broken he discovered it was so very full that 
there was not room for ene bit of money more, and that was 
how it was it wouldn't rattle. 

_ Another came ap with his pot broken, and tied round with a 
piece of string. ‘‘ Holloa, my man,’’ thought Mr. Sargent, 
** have you been meddling with the money ?’’ but it was not so. 

““T filled him full,?’ said he, ‘‘ and I was trying to put 
another piece in, and He burst,’’ and surely enough there was 
the pot as full as it could be. 

This time £9 had been collected. If the child whose 
brother made the little box could know what good had been 
done by her example how pleased she would be ! 


Mr. Sargent told usa great deal about his work in Tinnevelly. 
He said they had twenty thousand Christian children there 
now. Is not that a nice thing to think off Twenty thousand 
Christian children instead of the same number of heathen ! 
The message of peace has been very kindly received and gladly 
welcomed in Tinnevelly. 

Will you not dear children, all try what you can do to spread 
peace around you! First, you must have it yourselves, peace 
with God and with one another, and then you will try to spread 


peace, lovely peace all through the world. How happy it will 
be when we shall all be at peace together, and the nations shall 
not any longer make war one with another. Let us do what 
we can to hasten that time. [am sure that the greatest way 
of all to promote peace is to inculcate the knowledge of God 
and of His Son, Jesus Christ, for when the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts it will quite destroy the love of war. 
Tam your English friend, 
Puiippa. 


THE MANLY BOY. 


What is it makes a manly boy? It is not size or weight, 
for there are some large, heavy boys that are anything but manly. 
We saw one once, a big burly fellow, about fourteen years old, 
with a fist like a small sledge-hammer, and a voice as loud 
almost as that of a mule; but we did not think he was very 
manly when we saw him pick up a emall boy, who was quietly 
playing with a little wooden wagon, and lift him up above his 
head, while he screamed in his ear as loud as he could, and 
then set him down. The little fellow was pale with fright, and 
cried ; the big fellow laughed aload, and went his way, ha-ha- 
ing as he went, and no doubt thinking he had done a very fine 
thing. But he was not manly. 

Nor does the power to smoke cigars, without getting sick, 
make a manly boy. Some boys think so, we know. We have 
seen even smal! boys, nine or ten years old, pick ap stumps of 
cigars which men have thrown into the gutter, and puff away 
at them, holding up their heads and stalking along, as if to say, 
‘¢ Ladies and gentlemen, look at us. We are men, we are. 
We smoke, and we don't get sick.’’ But they are not men. 

A manly boy is one who shows some good manly qualities. 
We do not expect him to be large as a man, strong as a man, 
or as wise as aman. But he will be truthful, honest, and well- 
behaved. He will never speak of his father as ‘‘the governor,” 
or the ‘old man’’; nor will he speak of his mother as the 
‘¢ qld woman.’’ He will not be ashamed to have it known that 
he loves both his father and his mother; nor will he be afraid 
of all the ridicule which silly boys may heap upon him because 
of this love. They may call hima ‘‘a baby,” and say what 
they please about being ‘‘led by the mother’s apron-strings”’ ; 
he does not mind that, for he knows he is right. 

He will never engage in low, mean sports ; he loves real 
sport, but will do nothing for fun that he would be afraid to talk 
about at the dinner table. He does not torment small boys, but 
is ready to help them when he can. His sisters are not careful 
to hide their work, their books, or their toys from him, lest he 
should disturb or destroy them; he would never think of that. 
He is careful not to be greedy at the table, or rude in company, 
but remembers that others have rights as well as himself. 

The manly boy believes that the best kind of a man is a 
Christian, and therefore he is nut ashamed to have it known 
that he wishes to be a Christian. He does not neglect his Bible 
or his prayer; nor does he dislike the Sunday-School and the 
church. 

Does anybody say that this is all very well to talk about, but 
that no one ever yet saw such boys as are here described! We 
answer: there are such boys, plenty of them, and we have 
seen them. They are full of fun, as other boys; they equal 
anybody at the different sports in which boys delight; they 
swim, and skate, and play ball, and roll the hoop, and run just 
like other boys; but their behavior is gentle and kind. 

These manly boys, when they grow up, will make real men; 
they will be in the best sense of the word, gentlemen. 


Dr. Franxuin’s Opinion.—Benjamin Franklin was residing 
in France, as our Minister Plenipotentiary, during our Revolu- 
tionary war. When the news arrived, in January, 1783, that 
articles of peace had been signed, he expressed great joy. 

In a letter to Mrs. Hewson, he says, ‘‘ at length we are at 
peace, God be praised. All wars are follies, very expensive 
and very mischievous follies. When will mankind con- 
vineed of this, and agree to settle national difficulties by arbi- 
tration. Were they to do it by the throw of a die, it would be 
better than war.”’ 
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GOD OVER ALL. 


BY E. H. K. 


To-day I walk in the city street, 
Amid the crowds that ebb and flow ; 
And ia the faces that [ meet, 
I read the signs of joy and woe. 
In some the marks of care I trace; 
O‘er some the light of smiles is shed ; 
And, here and there, I see a face 
From which all sign of hope is fled. 


a to happy homes shall pass, 
here smiles their glad return will greet ; 
While others, pinched with want, alas! 
Shall, houseless, haunt the midnight street. 
High up in some chill garret’s gloom, 
Perchance a feeble ray of light 
Shall mark where in the cheerless room 
The watcher sits through all the night. 


They pass me by—the sad, the gay, 

The child of want, the heir of pride ;— 
Along the city’s crowded way, 

Walk vice and virtue side 2 side. 
The sky looks down alike on all; 

The sun and stars keep watch above ; 
For all alike the rain-drops fall, 

And God holds all in his great love. 


Soon will the bright day hasten by, 
And swift the solemn night will fall; 
But though thick clouds may vail the sky, 
I know that God doth watch o’er all. 


THE BOY-MARTYR. 


It was at Antioch, about three hundred years after the birth 
of Christ, that the deacon of the church of Cesarea—the place 
from which the devout Centurion of the Roman army sent for 
St. Peter—was subjected to the most cruel tortures, in order 
to try his faith, and force him to deny the Lord who bought 
him with his own precious blood. he martyr, amidst his 

onies, persisted in declaring his belief that there is but ‘‘one 
Cod, and one Mediator between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus.’ His flesh was almost torn to pieces; the Roman Em- 
peror Galerius himself looking on. At length, weary of an- 
awering their taunting demands that he should acknowledge 
the many gods of the heathen, he told his tormentor to refer 
the question to any little child, whose sl understanding 
could decide whether it were better to worship one God, the 
Maker of heaven and earth, and one Saviour, who was able to 
bring us to God, or to worship the gods many and lords many 
whom the Romans served. 

Now, it happened that a Roman mother had approached the 
acene of the martyr’s cr ies holding by the hand a little boy 
of eight or nine years old. Pity, or the desire of helping the 
sufferer, had probably brought her there ; but the providence of 
God had ordained for her an unexpected trial. ‘The judge no 
sooner heard the martyr’s words than his eye rested on the 
child, and pointing to the boy from his tribunal, he desired the 
Christian to put the question he proposed to him. 

The question was asked ; and, to the surprise of most of those 
who heard it, the little boy replied, ‘‘ God is one, and Jesus 
Christ is one with the Father.” 

The persecutor heard, but, far from being either softened or 
convinced, he was filled with fresh rage. ‘It’s a snare,’’ he 
cried: ‘*O, base and wicked Christian! thou hast instructed 
that child to answer thus.’’ Then turniug to the boy he said, 
more mildly, ‘‘ Tell me, child, who taught you thus to speak! 
How did you learn this faith? ’’ 

The boy glanced up to his mother’s face, and then replied, 
““I¢ was God's grace that taught it to my dear mother, and 
when I sat upon her knee a baby, she taught me that Jesus 
loved little children, and I learned to love him for his love to 
as.” 


‘* Let us see now what the love of Christ can do for you,” 
cried the crue] judge ; and, at asign from him, the Lictors, who 
stood ready with their rods, after the fashion of the Romans 
instantly seized the poor trembling boy. Fain would the mother 
have saved her timid dove, even at the expense of her own 
life. She could not do so; but she could whisper to him to 
trust in the love of Christ, and to maintain the truth. And 
the poor child, feeble and timid as he was, did trust in that 
love; nor could all the cruelty of his tormentors separate 
him from it. 

‘¢ What can the love of Christ do for him now!’’ asked the 
judge, as the blood streamed from that tender flesh. 

‘* It enables him to endure what his Master endured for him 
and for us all,’’ was the reply. 

Again they smote the child to torture his mother. 

‘* What can the love of Christ do for him now!’’ they asked 
again. And tears fell even from heathen eyes as that Roman 
mother, a thousand times more tortared than her son, ap- 
swered, 

‘* It teaches him to forgive his persecutors.”’ 

And the boy watched his mother’s eye as it rose up to heaven 
for him, and he thought of the sufferings of his dear Lord and 
Saviour, of which she had told him; and when his tormentors 
inquired whether he would not now acknowledge the false gods 
they served, and deny Christ, he steadfastly answered, ‘‘ N6! 
there is no other God but one; Jesus Christ is the Redeemer 
of the world. He loved me, and I love him for his love.”’ 

Then, as the poor child fainted between the repeated strokes, 
they cast the quivering and mangled little body into the mother’s 
arms, crying, ‘‘ Sce what the love of Christ can do for him 
now.”’ 

And as the mother pressed it gently to her own bleeding 
heart, she answered 

‘¢ That love will 
peace of heaven.’’ 

‘¢ Mother,’”? murmured the gasping child, *‘ give me a drop 
from our cool well upon my tongue.”’ 

‘© Child, thou shouldst not have time to receive it ; ere it were 
here thou shouldst be drinking of the river of life in, the para- 
dise of God.’’ 

She spoke over the dying; for the little martyr spoke no 
more ; and thus the mother continued, ‘‘ Already, dearest, hast 
thou tasted of the well that springeth up to erérleniina life, the 
grace of Christ given to His little one; thou hast spoken the 
truth in lovo; arise now, for thy Saviour calleth for thee. 
Young, happy martyr, for his sake, may he grant thy mother 
grace to follow thy bright path ! ” 

The boy faintly raised his quivering eyelids, looked up to 
where the deacon was, and said again, ‘‘ There isbut one God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he has sent; ’* and so saying, he died. 


‘take him from the wrath of man to the 


Howargp anp tHe Countess.—Howard, the philanthropist, 
did not want courage nor the talent to administer reproof. A 
Germaa count, Governor of Upper Austria, with his countess, 
called one day on a man who had excited so Jarge a share of the 
public attention. The count asked him the state of the prison 
within his department. Mr. Howard replied, ‘‘The worst ia 
all Germany ’’; and advised that the countess should visit the 
female prisoners. ‘‘J,’’ said she, haughtily, ‘‘Z go into pris- 
ons!’’ and weat rapidly down stairs in great anger. Howard, 
indignant at her proud and unfeeling disposition, loudly called 
after her: ‘‘ Madam, remember that you are a woman yourself, 
and you must soon, like the most miserable female in a dan- 
geon, inhabit but a small] space of that earth from which you 
equally originated.” 


A young wife on being lately asked what she would do in case 
her husband should fail, replied : 

‘s Live on arms, to be sure; I have two and he has two— 
and with hands at the ends of them.”’ 

We will venture to say that couple will never fail. 


_It matters not what a man loses, if he saves his soul; but if 
he loses his soul, it matters not what he saves. “. 4 
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WILLIAM: PENN’S WAY OF 
MAKING PEACE. 


In 1669 William Penn Jearned that 
there was some very choice land not en- 
closed in his: first purchase, and he sent 
to inquire of the Indians if they would sell 
it. They replied that they did not wish to 
part with the land where the bones of their 
fathers were resting ; but, to please their 
father Onas, (as they used to call the good 
man) they would sell him some of it. 
Accordingly, they agreed, for a certain 
quantity of English goods, to sel! as much 
land as one of Penn's young men could 
walk around in a day, ‘beginning at the 
great river near Cosquanco,’’ now Ken- 
sington, ‘‘ and ending at the great river 
near Kallapingo,’’ now Bristol. But this 
mode of measurement, though their own 
choice, did not in the end satisfy the 
Indians, for the young Englishman cho- 
sen to walk off the tract of land walked 
so fast and so far as greatly to astonish 
and mortify them. Penn observed their 
dissatisfaction, and inquired the cause. 

‘* The walker cheats us.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, how can that be?’’ said the Gov- 
ernor. ‘* Didn't you choose yourselves to 
have the Jand measured in this way? ”’ 

‘‘'True,’’ replied the Indians: ** but 
white brother make too big walk.” 

Some of Penn's commissioners waxing 
warm, said the bargain was a fair one, 
and insisted that dhe Inifinas eught to abide 
by it, and if not, should be compelled to it. 


‘¢ Compelled!’’ exclaimed the man of peace, alarmed and 
indignant at the suggestion. ‘* How can you compel them with- 
out bloodshed? Don’t you see that this looks to murder?”’ then 
turning with a benignant smile to the Indians, he said: 

_ * Well, brothers, if you have given us too much land for the 
goods first agreed on, how much more will satisfy you? ”’ 

This proposal gratified them much, and they mentioned the 
number of fish-hooks and quantity of cloth with which they 
would be satisfied. ‘These were cheerfully given, and the 
Indians, shaking hands with Penn, went away smiling. 

After they were gone the Governor, looking round on his 
friends, exclaimed, *‘ Oh, how sweet and cheap a thing is 
charity. Some of you spoke just now of compelling these 
poor creatures to stick to their bargain ! that isin plain English 
to fight and kill them, and all about a little piece of Jand.’’ 

— Treasures of the Old Chest. 


‘¢] Want To Be a Soupier.’”?—*' Grandma, I want to be 
a soldier. Whose company should I list in?’’ asked little 
Jasper. 

‘¢ Well,” said grandmother, thinking a minute, ‘I advise 
you to enlist under Corporal Try.’’ 

‘© And who shall I fight, grandmother ? ”’ 

‘* (One of your greatest enemies is General Sulks, Jasper. 
The instant he makes his appearance, give him battle; and if 
you can’t kill him, drive him off the field. I hate the sight of 
his sour. scowling face; don’t you, Jasper? ’’ 

‘¢ T hate the fee/ of him,’’ said Jasper, in a pitiful tone, ‘‘I'm 
sure Ido. Is Corporal Try’s company strong enough, grand- 
mother? General Sulks is so sly, and hangs on so.’’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Grandmother, ‘* you know there is the great 
Captain,.the Lord Jesus. One of his tried soldiers me | 
can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth me.’ And 
He helps all who put trust in Him.”’ 


William Penn. 


PLEASANT PATHS FOR LITTLE FEET. 


Hear ye not that angel voice, 
Sweeter than the harps of heave, 
Bidding youthful souls rejoice 
In the grace by Jesus given? 
See ye not that form of light, 
Clothed with radiance of the skies, 
Bringing gems and jewels bright, 
Treasures of the good and wise ! 


In her right hand ‘‘ length of days,”’ 
In her left, the heart's increase ; 
Bright and pleasant al] her ways. 
And her paths are paths of peace. 
Hark! she calleth : Them I love, 
Who to me their love hath given, 
Early seek for joys above— 
Early find the peace of heaven. 
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‘©O, grandmother,’”’ said the little boy, with tears in his | Hon. Epwarp 8. Toney, of Boston, President. 


eyes, ‘‘ will you ask him to ’list me ?’’—Everybody's Paper. 


Pror. ALpuevs CrosBy, Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Rev. James B. Mixes, Cor. Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
Rev. H. C. Dunnam, Recording Secretary and Office Agent. 


- Every flower has its own sunbeam, and every leaf its own | Rey. Davin Patten, D. D., Treasurer. 


dewdrop. 


Rey. D. C. Haynes, Financial Sceretary. 
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THE OLIVE LEAF. 


is published monthly by Daniel Hill and John M. Hussey. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, for single copy ; 5 copies to the 
address of one person, $1.00, and at the same rate for any 
number above that. 

All communications for the paper should be addressed to the 
Editress, Rutu S. Murray, No. 409 Broadway, New York, 
P.O. Box 4672. 

All business matters to be directed as below. 

Money may be aent in Post-office orders, bank checks, or 
registered letiers—the fitst being the safest. 

The paper has not yet received sufficient subscription to sus- 
tain it; but we hope when our friends see the pains we have 
taken to furnish them good matter in neat and beantiful dress, 
they will exert themselves to give it a wide circulation and 
enable it to live. Address, Tue Ottve Lear, New Vienna, 
Clinton County, Ohio. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society 
for one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one or 
more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches onthe Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to become 
such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 
received with the payment of all arrearages. 


Ausion, Oct. 4th, 1872. 
To whom it may concern: 


This may certify not only my faith in the fundamental! prin- 
ciples of the American Peace Society as practicable, expedient 
and imperative, but alse in the thorough good sense and ability 
of its accredited agent, Miss Jane E. Weeden. 

Ata union meeting of all the churches of this village, held 


at the Presbyterian church, a few weeks since, she was listened 
to by a large and deeply interested audience. Ignoring al] mere | 


sentimentalism, and dealing in facts alone, her address through- 
out was replete with instruction. Believing as I de that no 
community can afford to have her pass through unheard, 1 most 
earnestly bespeak for her the pulpits and rostrums of this State 


W.H. Perasne, 
Prof. Hist. and Belles-letires, Albion CoHege. 


“REASON VERSUS THE SWORD!” 
To the Editor of The Advocate of Peace: 


Dear Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace labors for the past five years.is a good supply of 
peace Jiteratuye to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that will have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most profsund. The tracts and 
pamphicts we have had have been good—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our documents have been small. But our 
subject is of sufficient magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but a moderate discussion of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging siyns is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. I am glad to add one more to the 
list. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have just issued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ‘* Reason and the Gospel against 
the Sword.’’ ] have made arrangements to give away about two 
or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men of 
the country, for investigation and criticism. I shall be surprised 
if this volume does not make some stir in the literary world. 
But rather than give my own opinion, I will beg to call atten- 
tion to the following expressions from competent judges, viz: 


Ricumonp, Inp., Nov. 14, 1871. 


‘‘ Having heard, read and examined a large portion of the 
manuscript, entitled ‘ Reason versus the Sword,’ I desire to 
express my deliberate conviction that it is an unanswerable 
argument in favor of Peace, presenting it from the stand-point | 
of Divine truth; and that it is written in an able, scholarly 
and cleyant manner. Now, at a time when the subject of 
Peace largely interests the minds of many, we think this pro- 
duction of Kev. J. M. Washburn would be extremely useful. 
We commend it to the careful reader and seeker after truth. 

Very respectfully, 
R. FE. Haveuton, M. D.”* 


‘*T have examined portions of the above mentioned manu- 
script, and am well satisfied that it eontains much valuable 
matter that ought to be given to the thinking public. I cheer- 
fully commend its publication.”’ 

J.J. Tuomas, Assoc. Ed. Country Gentleman, 
Union Springs, N.Y., 8th Mo. 1871. 


‘* With considerable eare } have examined parts first and 
second of * Reason and the Sword,’ by Rev. J. M. Washburn. 
It is a bold, scholarly and exceedingly able presentation of the 
writer's views on the subject—a subject now, more than ever 
before, demanding and receiving the attention of the penple. 
Without endorsing every sentiment contained, or every position 
taken in the hook, we desire to say that we regard the whole 
treatment of the subject as thorough, masterly and exhaustive. 
The book is the aradaet of an earnest, penetrating, analytical, 
and at the same time reverent and devout mind. It isa great 
work, a living and important subject, and is eminently worthy 
of publication.’’ Rev. 1. M. Hueues, A. M. 
Pastor 1st Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Ind. 


This work can be had of the Publishers, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for $2.00 per 
cepy. Men who wish to be up with the times will do well to 


purchase and read every new work on this living theme. 
WM. G. HUBBARD, Cotumsus, Ono. 


PLEASE READ! 


The Angel of Peace of which a specimen may be seen in the 
Advocate will be sent postage paid to any who desire to do good 
and help inould a generation of peace-makers, at the rate of 50 
cents per hundred copies by addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Published the first of every month by the American Peace Society. 
SOCIETY'S OFFICE, 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Terms, $1.00 a year in advance; to ministers, 75 cents. 


Postage twelve centsa year. E:irep BY THE SECRETARY. 


° EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
Hon. Amasa Wanker, North Brovkfield, Mass. 
Howarp Matcom, D. D., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Wma. G. Hussarp, Esa., Delaware, Ohio. 
Rev. Wma. @@ixes, Manchester, England. 
Exiav Burritt, Esq., New Britain, Conn. 
Rev. J. H. Bayuiss, Chicago, Ill. 

Ase. Stevens, LL. D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Jutia Warp Howe, Boston, Mass. 


THe Apostie or Peace.—emoir of Wiliam Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A m markable book of one of the 
greatest and bestmenthate. _. ud, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday schvol in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
pustage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Needed by All. 
Price only $1.40. 


of al metal, elegantly silver plated, Case 
of Type, botile of Indeliple Ink, end Inking Pad, all inclos¢d in a neat box, 
with full directions, and sem, postpaid, to any purtof the U. 8. on receipt of 
$1.50. With this Press 500 Cards can be printed per hour. Envelopes and 
Labels printed, or clothing fur a whole family neutly and indehbly marked. 
It sells at sight Agents wanted. A large commission allowed. Scud 3 


cents for terms, or $1.50 for Sample Press. 
H.C. NEWTON, Troy, N. H. 


SGSRHAT OF FBR! 


A splendid Colored Engraving of ‘‘ The Great Fire at Boston,” size 13x!8 
inches, will be sent, postpaid, by return mail, and also The Home Com- 
panion, a large and interesting family paper, for w year, all fur 25c. Ad- 
dress H.C. NEWTON, Tray, N. H. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 
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BOSTON, 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace al] over the Continent. 

We respectfully request a// who use envelopes and wish to 
do goud, to send to our office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cost to them 
for postage. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to -the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 

rice 50 cents. Address al] your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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‘CONGREGATIONAL OUBE, : 
Boston, May, 1873. adequate funds, 


The American Peace Society, deeply grateful for the recent 
successes of the.great canse, sends Christian salutations to the 
friends of peace throvgbeut the eontinent of America. 

So highly encouraging. are the present aspects of the peace 
cause, that we need not apologize for making an earnest appeal 
to all the friends of God and of man, to aid us with their con- 
tributions as God has prospered them. 

Our meaas, ever inadequate, are especially so at this crisis. 
‘We have reached an era in eur work when a great advance is 
demanded. To hesitate now or to daubt the liberality of the 
friends of peace in America, would be criminal. 

The recent culmiaation.of our principles in actual arbitra- 
tion in two cases of grave difficulty between England and the 
United States, has awakened hope and faith throughout the 
civilized world. Count Sclupis has said recently, ‘*‘ The suc- 
cess of the Geneva arbitration has made a very deep impression 
upon the Italian people. I have never before known amongst 
us such a united public sentiment as on this question.”? The 
same has been the effect of this illustrious transaction upon all 
the nations of Europe. 

Our Secretary, Rev. James B. Miles, has just returned from 
a visit to the principal European capitals, undertaken for the 
purpose of conferring with eminent men of all nations and pro- 
fessions in regard to measures for promoting peace. This tour 
has demonstrated the remarkable awakening of the nations and 
the earnest wish of all' parties to co-operate now in a grand 
effort to render general and permanent the results of the noble 
example of two powerful nations in settling by peaceful arbi- 
tration grave differences which threatened the dire alternative 
of war. 

The London Peace Society has already inau parse a special 
fund for the new exigency, which is generously patronized. 

The American Peace Society must not be wanting at such a 
time. We are determined that it shall not be. We must have 
our fair share in this glorious enterprise for organizing peace 
among the nations. This we cannot have without a large 


Arrangements are being made for the first peace cqngress of 
eminent publiciets and statesmen, to be held this Autumn, 
preparatory to others which have for their object the considera- 
tion of measures for substituting arbitration for war. This 
most benign and practical enterprise can be made a success 
only by the liberality of our friends. . 

We must, also, have the means for increasing our use of the 
all potent press. The platform and the,pulpit must be induced 
to render efficient aid. The clergy, embassadors of the Prince 
of peace, to a man may be expected to co-operate in our work. 
But we must supply them with documents and facte to aid them 
in the presentation of our cause to their people. 

In these circumstances, we make our appeal to the generous 
friends of peace to join at once in an effort to raise $50,000. 
This is the least sum suggested by our opportunities and our 
needs. This sum will be too small as an expression of our 
gratitude for the recent triumphs of our principles, which have 
saved ten thousand times the amount, besides crime and suffer- 
ing incalculable. 

We respectfully and earnestly invite the friends of peace 
everywhere upon this continent to organize Peace Committees, 
of ladies and gentlemen, together or separately, auxiliary to the 
American Peace Society, and to raise and forward to this office 
their proportion of the sum named. 

The officers and members of the Society pledge their utmost 
efforts in co-operation. But long before either of the Secreta- 
ries can reach a majority of the people, much of the money 
will be greatly needed. 

We send herewith recent circulars. Rarely have documents 
been signed by so many representative men of al] professions. 


For the American Peace Society :— 


HON. EDWARD S. TOBEY, President, 

PROF. ALPHEUS CROSBY, Chairman Executive Com., 
DAVID PATTEN, D.D., Treasurer, 

REV. JAMES B. MILES, Corresponding Secretary, 
REV. D. C. HAYNES, Financial Secretary. 
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Commendatién of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. | OFF ICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Chriatian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sensed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
eharged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 
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[CONTINUATION OF LETTERS. |] 


AN INTERNATIONAL CODE. 


XI. 
FROM DR. LEVY OF ROME, (REPRESENTATIVE OF THE JEWS.) 


The desire of some American citizens to raise international 
arbitration to the dignity of an institution is a laudable one. 

Humanity is already indebted to America for the declaration 
of the righis of man and of citizens, which, after it had been 

laced, by the several States of the Union, at the head of their 

onstitution, was carried by La Fayette to France, and by 
oe extended to the world, under the name of the principles 
of 1789. 

It is worthy of the active spirit of the Americans to give to 
Europe a new right of nation. 

If the establishment ef liberty of conscience in America was 
sufficient to cause to spring up within it numerous and free 
States, which constitute the power and the glory of the New 
World, it will doubtless be sufficient, in order to change the 
face of the Old World, to inculcate the belief that the decalogue 
is not less obligatory upon nations toward nations, than upon 
men toward men. 

We ought not to flatter ourselves with the hope of immedi- 
ate success. The general application of the decalogue to poli- 
tics may proceed very slowly, and, it it does, we are not to be 
surprised, since it took centuries for liberty of conscience to 
triumph. But it is certain that the relations of nations among 
themselves wil] end by being regulated by the same moral law 
as the relations of individuals, for there is only one morality, as 
there is only one God. 

Reason, not less than intuition, tells us that, when the divine 
precepts, ‘* Thou shalt nat kill,’ ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,” 
‘* Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy (tod.in vain,”’ 
‘¢ Thou shalt not commit adultery,’’ ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet 
what is thy neighbor’s,’’ are violated to the detriment of masses 
of men, instead of isolated individuals, the crime is not the 
less, and that the responsibility which devolves upon govern- 
ments is greater than that which falls on merely private indi- 
viduals. 

The Hebrew Bible and the Gospel are agreed in proclaim- 
ing this sovereign principle, ‘‘ Do not unto others what thou 
wouldst not have done to thee.’’ This principle has been given, 
not only to individuals, but to nations. 

When God, by Moses, gave the law to Israel, He promul- 
gated it for all the nations of the earth who, conforming them- 
eelves to the rules of life traced for the elect people, wished to 
be holy and righteous nations. 

An observation that cannot escape American sagacity is, that 
the States of Europe differ very much from the United States 
of America in their origin, and consequently in their tenden- 
cies. While each State of the American Union repuses on the 
free consent of its inhabitants, there are few States in Europe 
which have not some injustice in their very foundations. How 
are we to hope, in the present day, that the three States which 
dismembered and divided Poland will submit to arbitration upon 
the conflicts which are periodically breaking out between them 
and the Poles? Germany of to day is not a bit more Jikely to 
consent to an arbitration about the provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, violently turn from France, than Prussia of yesterday 
was to allow to a congress the demarcation of the boundaries 
between her and Denmark. It is very improbable that the per- 


manent difficulties between the Austrian and Ottoman empires, 
and the population of various races that compose them, can be 
settled by simple arbitration. 

Generous minds have, for a Jong time, been thinking of some 
means for establishing perpetual ‘peace. The name of the 
Abbe de Saint Pierre is still celebrated in France and out of 
France, on account of what people called ‘‘ The dream of an 
honest man.’? His system failed, however, in that it tended to 
the immobility of all the States, such as they were in his day, 
with their frontiers just as they were, as if all the frontiers 
were equally legitimate. The same difficulty presents itself 
now. There is still too much injustice among the States of 
Europe to allow of our looking upon their actual boundaries, 
as if they were all equally sacred, and upon their respective 
forces, as if they were all founded in right. Oppressed nation- 
alities would not certainly bow before the sentence that con- 
demned them. 

It is necessary, above all, to recognize that there are rights 
anterior and superior to al] written laws, natura) and improscrip- 
table rights which the Eternal God has printed in the hearts of 
every creature, and which, consequently, are not subject to the 
regulations of majorities. 

hen no majority whatsoever can legitimate slavery. I mean 
that iniquity of iniquities which makes one man the chattel of 
another. Neither can any majority whatsoever legitimate the 
servitude of one people to another. In this respect the old law 
of the twelve tables stands: adversus hostem eterna auctoriias 
cst. 

Before the institution of the jury became possible, it was 
necessary that men drawn by lot to serve as jurorg should first 
be trained up in respect for a strict morality. Otherwise the in- 
stitution would have done nothing but multiply injustice; and 
this is exactly what we see to be the case with those people 
among whom it has been introduced betore they had been pre- 
viously trained in morality. 

Let us fancy a jury having to pronounce on facts of thieving, 
robbery or murder, when the jurors had been accustomed to 
look upon murder, robbery or theft as quite natural, and even 
to practice them themselves. In the same way before an inter- 
national jury can rightly discharge their duty in a matter of 
policy it is necessary that the principles of international justice 
should first have made sufficient progress to insure that the 
majority of the members of such a jury should not be found op- 
posed to the solutions most conformable to law and reason. 

Europe is destined sooner or later, yet most certainly, to form 
a federation of free and independent nations united by the sen- 
timent of their brotherhood. The greatest warrior of modern 
times, Napoleon, proclaimed upon his solitary rock of St. 
Helena, ** war in Europe will ever be a civil war.’’ 

To hasten the blessed day of this European federation the 
duty of all generous minds is to propagate this great thought, 
that nations must practice toward one another the same duties 
as individuals toward one another. 

Though it may not be possible all at once to cause the tri- 
amph of the idea of international arbitration, it 1s still well to 
apply it on all occasions when it is at all possible. 

After the war in the east, in the treaty of Paris, in 1856, the 
principle was laid down that all the States which took part in 
the treaty should engage not to have recourse to arms without 
first trying the way of arbitration. However, the Emperor, 
Napoleon III, failed when, in 1864, he proposed a congress for 
the Polish question ; Russia declared that the question was for 
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her one of international policy; and Poland abandoned was 
crushed. So, also, in 1870, the neutral powers endeavored in 
vain to use their good offices in the Franco-German difference. 
Prussia declared she would not suffer any one to interfere in 
her duel with France; and France isolated was dismembered. 
But for secondary questions which do not touch the existence 
of nations (we have seen a proof in the questions of the Ala- 
bama, which at other times would inevitably have brought on 
a war between England and America, but was settled by means 
of international arbitration) arbitration can usefully be had 
recourse to. The practice, even in a limited degree, of a prin- 
ciple of justice has the happy effect of accustoming men to 
submit their passions to a moral rule. Everything which in 
international differences tends to substitute public debates for 
secret intrigues, and the decrees of reason for those of brutal 
force, ought to be encouraged by humanity. 

If individuals more and more rarely take the law into their 
own hands, we must hope that, with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, free nations will less and less have recourse to the cannon 
as their chief argument. In the same way that wars have 
ceased between the towns of the same province, and between 
the provinces of the same nation, they will cease some day be- 
tween the nations of the same continent, and between the cun- 
tinents of the same universe. 

But we must not lose from sight that the just condition of an 
international code is the existence of independent nations, and 
that consequently it is necessary that where they have been sub- 
jugated they should be treed, and where they have been blutted 
out of the map they should be replaced. An international jury, 
really worthy of the name, can rightly discharge its duties 
only when the majority of its members is composed from nations 
founded upon the only principles of justice, and who, raising 
their hands to Heaven, can swear that they have not in their 
possession that which belongs to their neighbor. Otherwise, 
what would happen! Every congress composed for the greater 
part of States interested in perpetuating injustice by which 
they profited, would be inclined, trom its very nature, to con- 
stitute itself a coalition against the liberties .of the human 
race ; as the congress of Vienna did against France and the 
world in 1815, and the congress of Laybach and of Verona 
against Naples and Spain, in 1821 and 1823. 

It would evidently be an advantage for the future, to have a 
league of publicists and orators, of deputies and journalists of 
the two worlds, who agreed upon the principle that the free 
suffrage of the nation was the only Jegitimate basis of territo- 
rial annexation, just as the national will is the only legitimate 
basis of national institutions, shall incessantly condemn the 
spirit of conquest, and preach, in every circumstance, the prac- 
tice of the same duties between nations as between individuals ; 
shall help, by the pressure of public opinion, to cause every 
just cause to prevail; and if a conflict cannot have been 
acu shall at least put in a clear light on which side the 
right is. 

This may be a powerful means for hastening the coming of 
that day, which will cast its light on the constitution of the 
United States, of Europe, and the brotherhood of all the people 
of the earth. : 

XI. 


RIGHT HON. MONTAGUE BERNARD. 
(One of H. M.’s Negotiators of the Treaty of Washington, 1871.) 


I have had the honer to receive from Mr. James B. Miles, of 
Boston, U. S., a paper asking my opinion on the question 
whether it would be desirable to convene a ‘‘ Senate or Insti- 
tute ’’ of publicists and jurists of different nations, with a view 
to the elaboration of an International Code, to which, when 
framed, they ‘‘ would give the positive authority of law.” 
Such a code, it is suggested, would probably be accepted by the 
governments of al! civilized countries, as having been prepared 
by the best living authorities. 

I have also been honored by M. Rolin Jacquemyns, of 
Ghent, with some inquiries on a similiar subject. Mr. Rolin 
Jacquemyns proposes a conference of jurists and others, 
convened by special invitation, with a view to two objects :— 

1. To draw a solemn declaration of certain ‘* fundamental 
winciples of International Law.”’ 

2. To organize a permanent “‘ academy, or institute, of the 


law of nations,’’ composed of eminent persons of various coun- 
tries, in proportions roughly corresponding to the populations of 
several countries. The functions of such an insutute he de- 
fines as follows :— 

‘* Le but assigne a |’ Academie serait de servir d’organe a 
]’opinion scientifique impartiale du monde civilise en matiere de 
droit des gens, soit en formulant, lorsque l'occasion s’en 
presente, des regles generales du droit des gens, soit en 
emettant un avis impartial sur des questions parvculieres.”’ 
P. 43.) 

This project has the concurrence of Dr. Bluntschli and other 
eminent persons. Several distinguished jurists have expressed 
approval also of the proposal of Mr. Miles. It seems to be 
agreed that the proposed conference could have no official char- 
acter. Nor would it be, in any sense, representative. It 
would be simply a voluntary assemblage, composed either of 
all who might choose to attend it, or of certain persons self- 
chosen, with others invited by them. The proposed ‘* insti- 
tute’’ would have exactly the same character. It would not 
be made representative, by allotting to each country a certain 
number of places, since the persons who might be invited or 
chosen by the body itself to fill those places would be in no 
way authorized to represent the countries to which they re- 
spectively belonged. 


An association of this kind, were it to take upon itself to 
pronounce judgments on particular questions which have arisen 
between one State and another, would expose itself to be 
treated as an assemblage of impertinent meddlers. Sovereign 
States are not disposed to submit themselves, in matters which 
concern national interests, to the dictation of private persons ; 
and they would not be more inclined to do so if the private per- 
sons were to assume to speak in a collective character, and 
arrogate to themselves authority as the ‘‘ organ of the impar- 
tial scientific opinion of the civilized world.’’ In truth, judp- 
ments so given would not really be entitled to any such author- 
ity. They would be pronounced always without that sense of 
definite responsibility which is created by a competent and 
regular authorization, and almost always upon imperfect kno-v]- 
edge, since, in international disputes, it rarely—very rarely— 
happens that all the facts are completely known to the public. 

As to a declaration of fundamental principles of International 
Law, I do not sce that it is necessary or expedient. The funda- 
mental principles of International Law are known. They rest 
on the general consent of nations. To declare new principles 
not already known, and not cunsecrated by general consent, 
would not be within the competence of any voluntary assem- 
blage of private individuals, however eminent. 

The proposal for a ‘ codfication’’ of international Jaw re- 
quires somewhat more examination. M. Rolin Jacquemyns, 
at absolutely rejecting, sees great difficulties in it; and 
so do I. 


The law of nations consists of a few simple principles which 
concern the general international relations of States, and of 
a number (not very considerable) of particular rules of action in 
international affairs. These are settled by the general consent 
of nations. What cannot be shown to be so settled is not 
international law. There are, however, many questions on 
which difference of opinion exists among individual jurists, or 
many jurists of different nations. It is debated sometimes 
whether an alleged rule or principle has, or has not, obtained 
general assent; sumetimes, whether a rule or principle, which 
has not been su recognized in the past, ought not to be recog- 
nized in the future. ‘l‘he former of these is a question of fact, 
or of reasoning from admitted facts; the latter is purely a 
question of expediency, dependent on the common interests 
of all nations, and also on the particular interests of each nation, 
fur each nation is entitled to refuse to accept any new rule 
which it holds to be prejudicial to its own essential interests, 
as the United States have refused to pledge themselves to aban- 
don the right of employing privateers. 


It is perfectly clear that no self-constituted body of private 
persons, however eminent they might be, could * give the force 
of law’? to any new rules or principles which, they might 
think, ought to be adopted, nor to any new expression of prin- 
ciples already recognized in substance. All that such a body 
could do is to recommend. 
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Farther, since the body itself would not be representative, 
its recommendations could carry (apart from their intrinsic rea- 
sonableness) no other weight than such as they might derive 
from the names and reputation of the persons who might join in 
them. And, with respect to this, it may be observed that em- 
inence as a jurist is not enough to constitute a man a competent 
judge of the interests which may be affected by the adoption of 
a new rule of international law. I[t does not even secure his 
being impartial—as those who are familiar with the literature 
of this subject must be very well aware. 

It is again to be ovserved that, even should a project or sug- 
gested code of international law be recommended unanimously 
by the members of the proposed association. or by any consid- 
erable number of them, the adoption of such a project en bloc by 
the governments of the civilized world would be highly improb- 
able. The effect of such adoption, by a declaration or other 
international act, would be to convert the whule mass of rules 
and definitions contained in the proposed Code into matter of 
express treaty obligation, so that no government could recede 
from any of them (though afterward found defective or erron- 
eous in substance or expression) without a breach of faith. I 
doubt whether any government in the world would be willing 
to run this risk. AndI should not be without apprehension 
lest such a proceeding might raise, in the future, more questions 
and disputes than it would prevent. 

_ These considerations seem to lead to the following concla- 
sions: 

The proper business of the proposed association would be the 
the free discussion of practical questions of importance. 

It should not assume or claim moral authority as an organ of 
impartial opinion, at least until time and experience had shown 
that it really possessed that character. It should scrupulously 
refrain from arrogating to itself authority to pronounce judg- 
ment on international controversies. It should not, as [ think, 
attempt to frame and enunciate on matters of international con- 
clusions arrived at by majority of votes as the collective judg- 
ments of an organized hody. 

To begin by attempting what has been called a “* Codification 
of International Law,’? would not, I think, be wise. The pros- 
pect of useful results would be greater if the association were 
to be content, in the first instance, at least, with more. modest 
aims. For my part, indeed, I do not anticipate advantage from 
efforts to reduce all the maxims of conduct recognized among 
States to the form of short proposition, expressed with the pre- 
cision of municipal law. Laws, in the strict sense of the term, 
they cannot be, until all the States of Europe and America are 
content to resign a large part of their independence into the 
hands of a central power. 

It is, however, a perfectly legitimate question, whether any 
thing (and how much) might usefully be attempted in this di- 
rection, and such a question might, I dare say, be discussed 
with advantage. 

(Signed) 


Monracve Bernarp. 
28th March, 1873. 


XIII, 


MEMORANDUM FROM VERNON HARCOURT. 


(Memorandum on Mr. Mries’ proposal for a conference of jurists of various 
nations, with a view to the better settlement of the principles and prac- 
tice of International Law.) 


Ihave carefully considered the important proposals which 
Mr. Miles has done me the honor to submit to me: 

I cordially concur in the great and beneficent object to which 
those proposals are directed, viz.: The promotion of a greater 
concord of opinion among States with regard to their relative 
rights and dutics, which may tend to obviate, in the future, a 
recourse to the brutal arbitration of the sword. 

This is a matter, however, which must be regarded not only 
from a moral and judicial aspect, but also in its political re- 
lations. We must not assume mankind to be wiser or better 
than they are, and practical action must be limited by counter- 
claims of sede possibilities. We do not live in the re- 
public ef Plato, and we must conform our conduct to the ex- 
isting condition of things, if we desire-to. effect something as 
etatesroen, and not to be disregarded as Utopians. 


Applying ourselves, therefore, to the consideration of that 
which is at present feasible, I think the idea of codifying that 
body of opinion and practice which goes by the name of Inter- 
national Law is not capable of heing realized. It would extend 
these remarks too far to set forth all the reasons which lead me 
to that conclusion. I will state one objection which appears to 
me conclusive. I see no means of getting together any co1po- 
rate authority which would have the right or the power to un- 
dertake such a task. Governments are either too timid or too 
prudent to embark in a discussion of which they cannot see the 
end, or the results upon interests which it is their daty to pro- 
tect. I dismiss, therefore, altogether, that idea. 

The suggestion that, without official authority, the publicists 
of civilized States should constitute themselves into congress, 
either temporary or permanent, for the purpose of ascertaining 
and defining the principlee of the Law of Nations is, at first 
sight, plausible and attractive. But here again we are met by 
practical difficulties in the execution of such a scheme. Who 
18 to convene such a body, and how are its members to be se- 
lected? If it is to be open to all, indiscriminately, it would be 
unworkable from its magnitude, and nothing but confusion could 
be the result. But, if it is to be limited, who is to decide on the 
principle of selection ! 

The world would be jointly parties of a self-conetituted body, 
which should assume to pronounce on matters which involved 
the highest interests of States. This authority would certainly 
be questioned, probably ridiculed, inevitably disregarded by 
those who were disposed to depart from its conclusions. 

Can, then, nothing be done! Iam very unwilling to accept 
so hopeless a conclusion. International Law being what it is, 
viz., the public opinion of nations with reference to the rules 
which ought to govern their conduct each toward the other, is 
necessarily of a complex and a somewhat fluctuating char- 
acter. 

It is, and always must be, in a state of growth; and, like 
all things that grow, it must in many of its parts be incomplete, 
and therefore uncertain. 

Parts of it are accepted and established; other parts are 
changing and passing away ; others, again, are inchoate and 
growing. 

To ascertain by careful investigation what portions of that 
body of law and practice helong to either head would, I think, 
be a possible work ; and, if so, then undoubtedly one of great 
value. 

The misfortune is that publicists are not as yet, by any 
means, agreed on the principles of such a classification. 

To come to some understanding upon such points would be 
a great step in advance. According to my estimate, at least, 
of the present state of European opinion, an attempt to attain 
a harmony or concord in a commentary of this sort would not 
be at present practicable. But, happily, in England and the 
United States, there exists a broad basis for common thought 
and common action. The English and American mind on such 
subjects has been formed in a common mould. They are 
hardly less allied in modes of thought than they are in race 
and in blood. They derive from a common intellectual ancestry 
of juridical descent. The points of difference of opinion be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon international jurists on either side of 
the Atlantic are singularly few. It, therefore, seems to me a 
thing not impracticable, that the students of International Law 
in England and America should arrive at some common under- 
standing. If these two countries, bound together by the com- 
mon interests that belong to great maritime and commercial 
States, could present to Europe a combined and harmonious 
view of their matters, a great advance would have been 
made. 

Would it not be possible, that a certain number of Finglish 
and American jurists who might be willing to co-operate in 
such a work might meet together and examine the aciual con- 
dition of International Law on the principal heads, especially 
those which relate to a state of war? They might agree to re- 
port what appeared to be settled and what to be uncertain. 
They would start from the basis of what exists, rather than in- 
dulge in loose speculations as to whatought to be—a course, 
however, which must not preclude the indications of desirable 
amendments. When they found agreement impracticable, they 

(Continued on page 70.) 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER, 1873. 


THE PROPOSED MEETING AT BRUSSELS. 


We cheerfully yield our editorial column in this paper to our 
distinguished and beloved friend, Prof. Frederic Passy of 
Paris. We could not wish to present to our readers a more 
eloquent and earnest appeal for their sympathy and co-opera- 
tion in the great moyement in which we are now engaged, than 
this commnnication, from one of the ablest and most earnest 
champions of the peace cause in Europe. We, also, give 
below’ the letter to Mr. Visschers to which he refers, and Mr. 
Visschers’ noble reply, and also the ‘* Invitation’? which has 
been sent to eminent Publicists, to convene at Brussels on 
‘ the 28th of October, next. 

Mr. Passy’s letter is as follows :— 


TO REV. DR. MILES. 
Paris, June 13th, 1873. 


Dear Frienp:—I had just written you and waz about to send 
you my letter, when I received from Mr. Visschers information 
of that which you and Mr. Burritt wrote to him in regard to the 
meeting of the Senate of Jurists, whose formation you desire 
at Brussels, in the course of the summer. The excellent Mr. 
Visschers informed me at the same time, of the steps which he 
had taken, of their guod result, and of the alacrity with which 
Mr. Laveleye had placed himself at his disposal in all things 
which would aid the enterprise. Mr. Laveleye has just pub- 
lished an important book upon the question. 

Having held a meeting of our Peace Society for consultation, 
I have read the letter of Mr. Visschers and your communica- 
tion. They listened to the reading with great interest. We 
were glad to see the promptness with which you have acted 
upon the principles dwelt upon in your address to us some 
months ago ; and I have been asked to transmit immediately to 
you as wellas to Mr. Visschers the thanks ofall, and the assur- 
ance of our cordial sympathy. We do not feel that the meet- 
ting at Brussels of this august assembly which is to be 
convoked, will succeed in putting an end to all conflicts between 
nations, but it seems to us impossible not to acknowledge, in 
view of all the facts, a movement so marked and so earnest that 
the blindest can no longer refuse to take notice of it. 

Our fellow-countryman, Mr. Chas. Lucas, is engaged in pre- 
senting before the academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
his communication in favor of arbitration and the codification of 
international law. Mr. Laveleye, whose articles in the ‘‘ Revue 
des Deur Mondes” (Review of both worlds), have given him 
great influence as a publicist, has written a special work upon 
the causes of war in Europe, the conclusions of which agree 
entirely with our own. 

‘The meetings which you have suggested, adding to all these 
indications the evidence of the sympathies of America, will be 
of great effect. It will be something more, it will be the be- 
ginning of realization, and in this regard we feel that we owe 
a special gratitude to your countrymen, the great jurists 
Woolsey and others for the example which they give to the 
world in taking the initiative in these gatherings. No doubt 
the men honored by their invitation, will appreciate such a dis- 
tinction, and the sight of this voluntary Congress of learned 
men gathered solely in the interests of humanity and without 
any other authority than that of science and public opinion, 
will be a great and new spectacle. 

When before this international areopagus principles shall 
have been laid down as the expression of the conscience and 
wisdom of the world, I do not think it will be possible to treat 
these principles lightly, and little by little it will become nec- 


essary to recognize them in legislation and politics. Honor to 
you then, dear friend ; honor to your country, which is to show 
once more that liberty, far from being a cause of decay, as 
many wish to believe, is the real agent of progress, moral as 
well as material. 

Farewell dear friend, but not for long, let us none: 


(Signed) 


Hon. Auguste Visschers, Brussels: 


Dear Sir. You are fully advised of the wish and effort of 
the friends of peace in Europe and America to convene a 
senate of jurists, well-known to the world for their learning and 
experience, for the purpose of elaborating an international code, 
as a permanent provision and basis for the adjustment of diffi- 
culties between nations at the bar of reason, justice, and equity, 
instead of the arbitrament of war. No one can remember with 
more satisfaction than yourself that the elaboration of such a 
code, and the creation of a high court of nations to apply it to 
the solution of serious questions arising between them, was one 
of the three measures advocated and adopted at the first Peace 
Congress ever held on the Continent of Europe, in 1848, and 
over which you had the illustrations and eternal honor to pre- 
side with a dignity, ability, and preception of its importance 
which all its surviving members «vill ever remember with great 
interest. At that congress, and at all that have followed it, you 
were aware that an international code and a high court of na- 
tions were regarded as the culminating and decisive measures 
for organizing permanent and universal peace. This great 
proposition, then and there developed under your presidency, 
you must rejoice equally with us to see has so impressed itself 
upon the oo ae minds of Europe and America that the 
most eminent men in Christendom are willing and ready to co- 
operate in realizing this great consummation of reason, justice, 
and humanity. The place of mene for such a senate of 
jurists is the first question to be decided. We had hoped that 
the honor of the locale would be accorded to the United States, 
where the initiation or partial inception of an international code 
was provided in the Washington ‘l'reaty and the Court of Ar- 
bitration it created. But, on personal consultation with eminent 
jurists and statesmen in Europe, we have found that it would 
be more onerous and difficult for them to meet at New York or Bos- 
ton than it would be for our three or four members of the senate 
to meet them at some European capital. Several of them in ad- 
vance have suggested Belgium as the most fitting country for 
the meeting. And we fully concur in this opinion. As the 
measure which the senate is to elaborate was first proposed and 
pressed upon the Governments and people formally at the Peace 
Congress at Brussels, and as it is to some degree the offspring 
of that congress, it seems to us most fitting that this great con- 
summation should be perfected in your beautiful city. We be- 
lieve that no one ould better perceive and enjoy such a happy 
coincidence than yourself, who sustain such a paternal relation 
to the measure as President of the congress that first commended 
it to the consideration of the world. All the surviving mem- 
bers of that congress, especially, would be profoundly gratified 
if you would obtain the same generous and hearty welcome tu 
this proposed senate meeting to consummate the great work 
inaugurated under your presidency in 1848. 

The senate of jurists which it is proposed to convene will 

robably not number more than thirty of the most eminent pub- 
iieiats and writers on international law in Christendom, perhaps 
three from each of the principal nations. Thus a hall of quite 
moderate dimensions would suffice for their sessions. In order 
to save time, which would otherwise be lost in correspondence, 
we propose that three or four of our most eminent publicists, 
such as President Woolsey, David Dudley Field, and Beach 
Lawrence, should sign and send a letter of invitation to thirty 
or forty of the most eminent publicists in Europe, asking them 
to meet the American delegation at Brussels, if your city should 
be willing to receive them. Both of us and a few other friends 
of the cause would propose to be at Brussels a few weeks before 
the assembling of the senate to assist in the preparations. 

Now will you kindly confer with the proper authorities or 
parties in Brussels, and communicate to us, a8 soon as conven- 
lent, your answer to this proposition? For we wish to fix the 
locale of the meeting before inviting the attendance of the pub- 
licists who, we hope, will constitute the senate. 
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Awaiting your response, in the hope that it will be favorable | you to meet other publicists fur the proposed consultation, at 
to our solicitation, we remain with profound respect, yours |the City of Brussels, Belgium, on the 28th day of October 


truly, 
James B. Mixes, 


Evinu Buraitt, 
Secretaries of the International Code Committee of America. 
Boeton, Mass., U. S., May 20, 1873. 


M. VISSCHERS’ REPLY. 
( Trans2ation.) 
Brusssts, June 6, 1873. 


Dear anp Honorep Sirs: I have received your important 
communication of the past month. I feel deeply, and all the 
world will appreciate, the honor which the International Code 
Committee has done to Belgium in choosing its capital as the 
seat for the projected reunion of eminent publicists and states- 
men for the preparation of a code of international law. 

Without losing time, I put myself in communication with 
our Burgomaster, who at once put at your disposal the halls of 
-our ancient and venerable Hotel de Ville. 1 also visited our 
ati ae Ministers of State, and in particular our Minister of 

ustice, who hus charged me to express to you his entire sym- 
pathy with the work you have in view, and which is a move- 
ment that will elicit the admiration of posterity. 

T have also written to M. Lavelye and Rolin Jacquemyns. J] 
have seen here several of our friends. In conformity with your 
wishes a Committee of Preparation will be formed, which will 
meet at my house. I will follow all your instructions, and take 
into conSideratiou all the points indicated in your letter of the 
twentieth of May. My services are at your disposal; never- 
theless I have no longer the vigor of the President of the Con- 
gress of 1848. I feel very much honored by your communica- 
tion, and the mandate you have confided to me, and I present 
my respects to all the members of your honorable body. I send 
a special remembrance to Elihu Burritt, and beg the two honor- 
able Secretaries to accept the expression of my affectionate and 
sincerely devoted sentiments. 

Aveuste VisscHers. 


To James B. Miles and Blihu Burritt, Secretaries of the American Interna- 
tional Code Committee. 
dome 


Sir: Ata meeting held in New York, on the 15th of May, 
the undersigned were appointed a Committee to invite Publicists 
from different Nations, to meet at a time and place t6 be agreed 
upon, for consultation upon the best method of preparing an 
international] code, and the must promising means of procuring 
its adoption. The resolutions passed were as follows: 

Resolved, That we have heard: with great satisfaction the Rev. 
Dr. Miles’ account of his Mission to Europe in behalf of inter- 
national justice, and that we express our cordial conviction of 
the wisdom of the principles and the reasonableness of the 
plans which he has communicated to us. 

Resolved, That the movements of affairs, the studies of 
thoughtful men, and the tendencies of public opinion cal] for a 
new and earnest consideration of the usages and laws of nations 
especially in regard to war, and for a new international code 
especially in respect to arbitration. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting the establish- 
ment of an international code, containing among its provisions 
the recognition of arbitration as the means of settling interna- 
tional digputes, is an object of the highest interest and impor- 
tance. 

Resolved, That with a view to the formation of such a code, 
it isexpedient that a meeting should be called for consultation 
upon the best method of preparing it, and the most promising 
means of procuring its adoption. 

Resolved, That such a meeting be held at a time and place to 
be hereafter agreed upon, to which publicists from different 
nations shall be invited, and that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed to act for this country in the issuing of invitations, and 
in making arrangements for the meeting, which committee shall 
have power to add to their number. 

Resolved, That David Dudley Field, LL.D., Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., Emory Washburn, LL.D., 
William Beach Lawrence, LL.D., and the Rev. James B. 
Miles, D.D., be such committee. 


In pursuance of these resolations, we have the honor to invite 


next. 

With great respect, your most obedient servants, 
Davip Dupuiey Fiexp, 
Tueopore VD. Woo nssy, 
Fmory WasHpurn, 
Wm. Beacn Lawrence, 
James B. Mixes. 

JUNE 30, 1678. 


Since the meeting, the following gentlemen have consented 
to act as an International Code Cummittee. 


Tueovore D. Woonsey, Wa. G. Hupsarp, 
Marx Hoprrns. Aurrep H. Love, 
Wa. A. Srearns,. Sio1 H. Brown, 
Howarp Crossy, G. Wasnincton W arnen, 
Emory WasHpurn, W. A. BucxincHam, 
CuHarLes SuMNER, Georeog H. Stuart, 
Davin Duptey Fiep, JosepH A. Ducpate, 
Wwa. Beacu Lawrence, Epwarop S. Torry, 
Reverpy JoHNson, C. W. Gopparp, 
HowarpD Matco.nm, James B. Migs, 
Tuomas A. Morais, Homer B. Spracug, 
Joun G. Wuirttier, J. V. L. Pruyn, 
WixuraM Cutten Bryant, Davip K. Hitcucocx, 
Evinu Burritt, Noau Porter, 
Daniet Hitz, 


OUR CHIEF WANT Now. 


The secular and religious press has of late done ample 
justice to the Peace cause, for which they have our thanks. 
The Watchman and Reflector, besides other excellent articles in 
regard to our work, has an editorial (July 17) particularly 
noteworthy. We commend it to our readers and quote a sen- 
tence or two. ‘* The efforts of the Peace Societies for the 
last half century illustrate the words of Christ: ‘ The king- 
dom of God cometh not with observation.’ It will have little 
notice from wordly eyes during the long preparation epoch ; 
until suddenly the kingdom is set up. We do not say that the 
reign of peace is here just yet, but we do say that the time for 
sneering Samaritans to ask, ‘ What do these feeble Jews?’ 
has gone by. The Peace movement now stands out as the 
grand movement of the age.”’ 

With such encouragement as the recent facts warrant, and 
as is now conceded by the press generally, we need only in- 
form our friends that our great and imperative want is the 
means of the vigorous prosecution of our work generally, and 
particularly the promotion of the International Peace Congress 
to meet in Europe this autumn. The entire work laps for 
want of muney, and only for want of money, now. The field 
is all ripe for the reapers, and we have not the means to avail 
ourselves as we ought of the crop. A few individuals have 


nobly responded to our earnest call, as the receipts published 
in the late numbers of the ApvocaTs testify, but as yet our 
means are entirely inadequate. Since the last number of the 
ApvocaTe appeared, one ould friend has sent his check for $300, 
and others for smaller sums, and we most earnestly request all 
our friends to send at once what they can afford as a special 
offering of gratitude for the wonderful openings of the present. 
Please do not wait for any other invitation than this. The 
Secretaries are doing what they can personally, but it will be 
a great saving of time and expense if thuse who wish well 
to the cause will respond to this cal]. We are thaukful for 
any sum that any one can afford, and beg to say to those 
of large means that we cannot conceive of a cause more de- 
serving and needing larger donations at the present time. 

Donations may be sent to the Treasurer, or either of the 
Secretaries, at the office of the American Peace Society, No 
1 Somerset street, Boston. 


D. C. Harnes, Financial Secretary. 
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would endeavor, in the candid and amicable spirit of scientific 
inquiry,to work and measure the extent of disagreement. Such 
a suciety might, without any pretension to authority, and with 
out attempting either to codify or to legislate, prepare a useful 
commentary onthe principal heads of International Law whose 
value would resemble that which belongs to a text-book pre- 
pared in a considerate and impartial spirit. 

It would have the advantage of bringing to its conclusions 
the concurrence of many minds, and the conformity of opinion 
of the publicists of two nations who have always been largely 
occupied with thesubject. I need notsay thatsuch a work should 
be undertaken in no controversial spirit, and there should be 
no attempt to coerce the opinion of the minority by a majority. 
When difference of opinion existed, that difference should be 
fairly admitted and exhibited. 

If England and America could present to Europe a view of 
this subject, on the whole harmonious, I think the first step in 
the desired direction would be virtually established. 


XIV. 


PROF. CLARK OF CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, TO DR. MILES. 


23 ROSE CRESCENT, 
March 29, 1878. 

My Dear Si1r:—You have paid me the compliment of ask- 
ing me for my answer to certain questions, upon the proposed 
convention of a senate of jurists, with the object of forming an 
‘¢ International Code.’’ 

If I may be allowed to answer generally, I think I can con- 
vey my opinion more correctly than if I merely gave separate 
replies to your first two questions. 

[ have thought that an association of eminent international 
jur.sts might be of great use for the purpose of determining 
what is really the consensus of nations upon the debated points 
in the system called ‘‘ International Law.’’ In settling this 
question they would merely be giving their decision upon a 
matter of fact, but would speak with an authority likely to be 
respected from their study of the subject, and from their 
professional reputation, which any incorrectness would jeop- 
ardize. 

Whether the previous practice of nations required modifica- 
tion—whether a change of public opinion required positive rec- 
ognition, or even a new view inculcation is a matter of opinion, 
which would, I think, most advantageously come within the 
consideration of your senate, but should be kept most distinctly 
separate from the matter of fact mentioned above. Most, if 
not all, the attempts at a Code which [ have hitherto seen are 
Vitiated, ‘rom first to Jast, by the confusion between what act- 
ually gs the practice and feeling of nations, with what ought, 
in the opinion of the author, to be International Law; and I 
am not at all sure that even the use of the term ‘*Code’’ might 
not convey a prejudice to the minds of many practical men aris- 
ing from the common fault just mentioned, unless accompanied 
by a clear statement of the functions of your senate, and of the 
intention to keep matter of fact and matter of opinion apart. 
The evolution of a number of detailed rules from a few ab- 
stract principles would merely, in my opinion, add to the dis- 
credit with which any system of International Law is looked 
upon by a large number of thinking people. 

Subject to the above remarks, I consider the convention of 
such asenate as you propose highly desirable. I think it 
should be held with the view of forming a permanent body, to 
meet periodically in the place most conveniently situated for the 
majority of members. 

aoe meetings would, I think, be of use for the recognition 
of any general change in public feeling, statements of which 
would be deliberately scrutinized, and cautiously accepted by 
known authorities with a reputation at stake. 

At present, public feeling on International Law, as on other 
matters, is often only declared and guided hy journalists, who, 
allowing them the best possible intentions, only write for a 
temporary object, and without the full knowledge possessed by 
men who bring special study to bear upon the subject. 

From what I have said on the first question, 1t will be clear 
that my opinion is decidedly in favor of the professional rather 
than the official character of sueh a senate as you propose. A 


recommendation of delegates, as men of character and Jearning, 
is the very utmost Jetter of credit which they should bear from 
their State, and it should be clearly understood that no State is 
inthe slightest degree bound or represented by the votes of its 
delegates. 

The place is simply a question of convenience, I should my- 
self be much in favor of Tandon as easily accessible from m«st 
parts of the continent and lying on the ordinary route between 
America and Europe. 

I would gladly serve on such a senate, only remarking that 
my attendance at the first meeting is a little problematical, it 
the place be at any great distance in Europe, and impossible, 
T regret to say, if it be in America. 

Believe me to remain, dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

E. C. Crarx, 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, Cambridge 


“XV. 


MR. WESTLAKE TO DR. MILES. . 


2 NEW SQUARE, LINCOLN’S INN, 
LONDON, W.C., April 7, 1873. 

My Dear Sin:—I will now, as I promised, give a formal 
answer to your note, onan International Code. I believe that 
the attempt to make a complete cude would fail, through the 
extent of disagreement which it would reveal. For instance, 
a collection of laws, national or international, calling itself a 
code, but omitting the laws of contract, would be a jest. 
Now, the law of contract, must provide, among other things, 
for the binding force of contracts as the general rule, for the 
definition of the cases which are exceptions to that rule, and 
for the mode in which relief is to be applied in those cases, 
that is, whether the party who claims the relief must have re- 
course for it, to some, and if so, to what, authority, or may 
apply the relief tohisowncase by simply declariny that he is not 
bound by a particular contract into which he has entered. But, 
if you will reflect on the recent denunciation by Russia of the 
Black sea clauses of the treaty of Paris, for the wide differ- 
ences of opinion which were then shown to exist, not only 
among governments, but even among eminent and thoughtful 
men, both as to the binding character of those clauses, and as 
to the right of Russia, if they were not binding, to denounce 
them at the time and in the manner chosen by her, [ am satis- 
fied that you wil] agree with me that neither could the thirty 
or fifty jurists and publicists, whom you contemplate, ariive 
at some tolerable unanimity on the international law of contract 
(supposing, of course, that they did not evade the difficulties 
by confining themselves to trivial generalities, utterly without 
practical use), nor would their work have much chance of being 
adopted by governments, if they could. 

he example which I have chosen is the more suited to our 
present purpose, in that the adoption of an international code 
by governments would itself be a case of contract on the largest 
scale, and any uncertainty which the Code might leave about 
the international Jaw of contract would, therefore, be an uncer- 
tainty as to the very basis of its own authority. If a national 
code, which omitted the law of contract, would be a jest, an in- 
ternational code which did so would be doubly a jest. 

But you have so warmly welcomed M. Rolin Jacquemyns’ 
project of a conference of jurists, for the purpose of laying 
down certain fundamental principles of international law, and 
establishing a permanent body or academy lor its study, that it 
ia due to you that I should not merely express my opinion of 
the proposal contained in your own note, but should also say 
what efforts, other than drafting a code, 1 think that the lead- 
ing international lawyers may usefully make in combination 
for the improvement of that science. 1 so far agree, both with 
you and M. Rulin Jacquemyns, as to think that such efforts 
may and ought to be made; and, in order to explain my views 
on the subject in the fullest manner possible, I enclose herewith 
acopy of my reply to M. Rolin Jacquemyns’ memorandum, 
which I have addressed to him under yesterday’s date. 

Believe me, my dear sir. 


Yours very truly, 
i W esTLake. 
The Rev. Jauze B. Mires, 
Beston, Maes., WS. aA 
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MR. WESTLAKE TO M, ROLIN JACQUEMYNS. 
2 NEW SQUARB, LINCOLN’S INN, W. an 
April 6, 1873. 

Dear Roun Jacquemyns :—I sit down to give a formal 
anewer to your ‘ note confidentiale,”’ etc. 

Its leading idea, as described at page 6, is to organize col- 
lective scientific action, as a third factor of international law, 
by the side of diplomatic and of individual scientific action. 

In national Jaw, great and even decisive weight has usually 
been given, within certain limits, to the opinion of a technical 
class, composed of judges, practitioners and professors, or other 
methodical writers on law. The limits are these; that the 
leading maxims on which the law of a nation rests are usually 
determined, at an early period of its history, by the genius and 
circumstances of the whole community, but the development 
of those maxims, in their application to details which, in the 
progress of the nation, continually become more complicated, 
is either intrusted to the technical class, or made by the legis- 
lature with an almost exclusive deference to their opinion. But, 
here again, the legislature is often required to interpose, not in 
order to assist the development of the fundamental maxims of 
the national law, but to lay down new rules, and thereby create 
new rights, in order to remedy an intolerable situation which 
has resulted from the rights conferred by the old law; in this 
case, however, the opinion of the technical legal] class carries 
much less weight than that of political economists, physicians, 
or whatever other class may be technical with regard to the 
subject in hand. 

international law, diplomatists and other statesmen, in re- 
spect that they have to deal with special questions, correspond 
to the judges and practitioners of national law ; but their only 
claim to rank as members of a technical class is the very insuf- 
ficient one derived froin their superior knowledge of details, 
since io their ways of viewing things they are as popular and 
one sided as the mass of the people. International law has its 
own judges and practitioners in the prize courts ; but these deal 
with only one small department of a vast subject. On the 
whole, then, the professors and other methodical writers form, 
almost singly, the technical class, whence it follows that a 
great weight of responsibility rests on them to do what they 
can, but that their opinion never can have, nor is it reasonable 
that it should have, an authority equal to that of the entire 
technical class on national law. Again, the fundamental 
maxims of international law are not yet so completely fixed by 
the consent of mankind, as those of any national Jaw must be 
before their further development can be handed over by the 
community to the technical class; and a large part of interna- 
tional affairs. results from situations which are represented by 
some State as being intolerable, though they have not arisen 
from the breach of any existing rule of law, and which, therefore, 
correspond to those situations in national affairs in finding the 
remedy for which the technical legal class is but little consulted. 

For these reasons | think that the most eminent students of 
international law in all countries would do well to form them- 
selves into a society, with a view to collective action for ascer- 
taining and improving that law, but that they should leave the 
place and value of that action, as a factor of international law, 
to be determined by others, according to the results which may 
be found to flow from it. We have in London two types of 
scientific society. The common one is very free and open as to 
the condition of membership, but the management is vested in 
a council, which does not scruple to take action as to matters 
connected with the particular science. The Royal and Linnean 
societies, the former of which embraces a wide range of science, 
are more strict in admitting members, but in other respects they 
conform to the coinmon type as above described. On the other 
hand, the Political Economy club is extremely select as to its 
membership, but it exists only for discussion, and takes no col- 
lective action. The suciety which you propose would be ex- 
tremely select, but would also take collective action, and I 
agree with you in both puints. I think, however, that the elec- 
tion of members must be by simple co-optation, without any 
veto by governments, and without any rule as to the number of 
members who might be admitted from the same nation. As to 
the former point, I doubt much whether any government would 
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accept any participation, direct or indirect, in the society ; and, 
at least, 1] am convinced that, in the present state of the world 
none would do so unless for some sinister object, as for instance, 
it is just possible that some government, if it felt the existing 
state of possession to be especially favorable to it, might coun- 
tenance the society in the hope that it would reprobate all at- 
tempts to alter the existing state of possession. As to the latter 
point, any regulations which might be laid down for the collec- 
tive action of the society might usefully take some account of the na- 
tionality ofits members, 80 as to prevent the members belonging to 
one nation, or a few, from using the society for sinister purposes, 
or even for the promotion of opinions not generally accepted, 
though honestly held ; but I do not think that the society should 
reject the light which it would derive from the membership of 
an eminent person, merely because many other qualified 
persons from the same country were already on its list. 

I do not think that any rules should be laid down as to the 
conditions of eligibility. I have already remarked that states- 
men in general belong to the technical class with regard to in- 
ternational law, so far as concerns their having to deal with 
special questions in it, and their consequent knowledge of de- 
tails. It might be a great encouragement to them to emulate 
the judges and practitioners of national law, in the consistency 
and reasonableness of their manner of dealing with special 
questions, if by doing so they could obtain the honor of being 
elected members of the society of international lawyers, whether 
they had shown thuse qualities as diplomatists, as foreign min- 
isters, or even in opposition. I think, also, that a great histo- 
rian might be a proper person to be elected amember. Indeed, 
it is one of the difficulties of international law that while in it, 
as in all other moral subjects, the public conscience must be the 
ultimate arbiter, there is not, and from the nature of the case, 
there cannot yet be, any well-defined class of persons possessing 
within itself all the elements necessary for taking the lead in 
the direction of the public conscience with regard to it; and 
it, therefore, appears to me to be of vital importance, when an 
attempt is being made to organize those who possess the most 
of those elements, that none who may be of value should be ar- 
bitrarily excluded. It is true that the society must not be as 
open as the larger scientific societies of London, because, 
although there are many persons whuse opinions on international 
law are entitled to so much weight as is implied in electing a 
council, it is impossible to distinguish them from those whose 
opinions are entitled to no weight at all. But, assuming that 
the society must be limited to those whose opinions ought to be 
severally reckoned, the right form for the Jinitation to take is, 
in my opinion, that adopted in the London Political Economy 
club, namely, a limit to the total number of members. 

Astothe work ofthe society, I think itshould not begin by lay- 
ing down principles, but should first win the confidence of the pub- 
lic by doing some things which will be generally recognized as 
useful. For instance, you recommend it to take up the exten- 
sion to all States, in the manner indicated by article 6 of the 
treaty of Washington, of the rules of neutrality laid down in 
that treaty. You wrote this before the recent debate in the 
House of Commons, and I am convinced that you would now 
agree with me in recommending the society to consider how those 
rules should be amended or interpreted. If it were to agree 
to recommend a new text of those rules, or an interpretation to 
be officially added to the present text of them, and such new 
text or interpretation were to be generally adopted by govern- 
ments, the society would take rank at once as a power in inter- 
national Jaw ; but, until it is recognized as an authority, I do 
not think the society would do any good, or even hasten the 
time of its own recognition as an authority, by omitting state- 
ments of principles which, if not too vague to be of use, must 
be in the nature of legislation. 

You were kind enough to ask, also, whether I should be ready 
to take part in such aconference as you propose. I can only reply 
that I should esteem it an honorto be permitted to be one of the 
founders of such a society or institution as we both have in view, 
but that I have not at present the time fur such aclose study of 
the current literature of internationa] law, and of the events 
that occur with a bearing on it, as I should consider to be a 
duty on the part of all members of so select a body. 

Believe me, very dear Rolin Jacqueimyns, 


Yours sincerely, J. Wasteaxe. 
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FROM THE HON. WILLIAM BEACH LAWRENCE. 


OCHRE POINT 
Newport, R.I., May 14, 1878. 


My Dear Sir :—I received, at the moment of leaving the 
Brevoort House for home, on Saturday, your note of 8th May, 
inviting me to a reunion at your house on Thursday. on the 
subject of an International Code. I regret my inability to be 
present, as the subject is one which has occupied my attention 
ever since | was named with you on a commission formed by 
the British Social Science Association. In the discharge of the 
duties then imposed on me, I attended in London several meet- 
ings, and though no conclusions were arrived at to he submitted 
to the appointing body, the investigations to which your propo- 
sition gave rise, were not without results, some of which have 
been happily combined in your valuable ‘ Outlines,” while 
Bluntschli has given his approbation to the plan of an Interna- 
tional Code by the preparation of his own work. 

What is more important, much has been done within a few 
years toward a universal system by an assimilation or essential 
points of the rules of public war by the great maritime powers. 

[ particularly refer to what was effected at the beginning of 
the war of the Crimea, in the compromise of principles between 
England and France, in reference to neutral property on board 
of enemy’s ships, and of enemy’s property on board of neutral 
vessels, all of which, including the establishment of a defini- 
tion of a blockade, was confirmed by the declaration of Paris of 
1856. If Spain and the United States objected tu the privateer 
clause, what was done in our recent civil war in converting 
merchant vessels into national ships, for the express purpose 
not of fighting the enemy but of operating on the commerce ot 
neutrals, shows that the provision, as to the abolition of pri- 
vateering, while private property may be taken at sea by public 
cruisers, is of no practical importance. 

Though I may deem it necessary to recommend the same 
caution as to an International Code, as Savigny insisted on with 
respect toa German Code, after the establishment of the Con- 
federation of 1815, under the treaty of Vienna, and think it de- 
sirable that it should be preceded by as great an assimilation, by 
conventions, as possible among the different States composing 
the family of civilized nations, I am not the less urgent for a 
uniformity in the rules, especially in those prescribed to prize 
tribunals, and I cannot bat regret not merely the adherence in 
our late contest to the extreme rigor of the pretensions of bel- 
ligerents against neutrals, but the persistence with which the 
supreme court, assuming for it the supposed authority of Chief 
Justice Marshall, to whom it was falsely imputed, asserted the 
right of an ancient government to invoke against a new State. 
which was attempting its independence in a regular military 
contest, the rights of belligerency without intermitting its 
claim to the exercise of sovereign rights. 

To the error in supposing that any such doctrine is to be 
founded in Rose v. Hime/y I had incidentally referred in Law- 
rence’s Wheaton, page 849. ral note was written before 
Judge Grier had inserted in the ‘* Prize Cases ’’ the garbed ex- 
tract which Upton, who seems to have been the only elemen- 
tary writer consulted by him, has made from the case. 

To the examination of this matter, which, as influencing the 
whole proceedings of our courts during the secession, I devoted 
an entire lecture of my Washington course, and I was assure | 
by the eminent judges as well as by other jurists who heard me 
that the refutation of a proposition directly at variance with 
Vattel, and which has no warrant in a single English-or Conti- 
nental treatise or volume of reports, was complete. Indeed, 
the case of Rose v. Himely could not raise this point; the sole 
question was the effect of a municipal ordinance beyond the 
territorial limits of a State. 

Belligerent rights are never conceded till the revolutionary 
party is able to maintain them by arms, and to suppose that one 
side would agree to treat its adversaries as prisoners of war, 
while the other exercised the option either to hang those whom 
it took or to make them prisoners, is an absurdity. All history 
shows that insuch cases the fear that the Jaw of retaliation 
would be applied is a sufficient preventive. So far as r spects 
the parties to the war the claim of sovereign or municipal 
rights mugt therefore always be a nullity, and it is only neutrals 
who are affected by the unwarrantable pretensions. 


So extrome was the rigor of our courts against neutrals in 
the late war, that the rule which, though not provided for by 
any existing treaty with England, is contained in so many of 
our other treaties as to be entitled to be deemed the American 
view of the Law of Nations, that which is the rule of all the 
powers of Continental Europe, and which was recognized in 
express terms in the president's proclamations—the requiring 
of a previous warning before capturing a vessel for breach of 
blockade—was wholly disregarded in the adjudication known 
as the ‘* Prize Cases,’? which was supposed to settle the law for 
the war. The courts, especially at the early part of the con- 
test, could not divest their minds of the idea that they were 
acting in reference to rebels and not with reference to belliger- 
ents, even in cases where the rights of neutrals were directly 
involved. An act of congress, indeed, was passed to allow the 
government to close, by municipal regulations, ports in the 
actual possession of Confederates, and it was the remonstrance 
of the English and French ministers that arrested a pretension, 
which when set up by Spain in the case of her American col- 
onies we resisted, and for which, so far as it was affected, we 
received, under the Florida treaty, ful] indemnity. 

The avowed object of a blockade isto reduce the enemy to 
surrender by cutting off his supplies, and nothing therefore can 
be clearer than that it must cease when the place blockaded 
comes into the power of the party instituting the blockade ; 
and yet the president undertook to prolong the blockade of New 
Orleans for more than a month after the Confederate authority 
had ceased to exist there. In a case, indeed, which I am now 
examining, the supreme court condemned a vessel captured on 
the coast of Cuba for a presumed intention to violate the block- 
ade of New Orleans, a week after the flag of the United States 
had floated over that city. 

An international system adopted by the great powers, as, for 
instance, Germany, Fingland and the United States, might re- 
ceive general gic erat and be recognized by all the secon- 
dary powers. The fate, however, which is likely to await the 
rules of the treaty of Washington is no favorable omen. Still 
you cannot be too much commended for the example which you 
have furnished of a system which must hereafter, in its essen- 
tial points, receive general recognition. 

Regretting my inability to avail myself of the instruction 
which the proposed reunion would afford me, 

I am, my dear sir, ever yours truly, W. B. Lawrence 

HON, DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 


A SHORT CHAPTER IN HISTORY. 


BY WON. AMASA WALKER. 


On the 20th of December, 1872, Mr. Sumner offered the 
following bill in the Senate of the United States: 

‘S Whereas the national unity among fellow-citizens can be assured only 
through oblivion of past differences, and it is contrary to the usage of civilized 
nations to perpetuate the memory of civil war, therefore, 

‘Be it enacted, &c., that the names of battles with fellow-citizens shall not 
be eontinued in the Army Register, or placed on the regimental colors of the 
United States.” , 

The introduction of this bill produced a great commotion 
throughout the entire nation. everywhere it was denounced 
in unmeasured terms of disapproval, as a measure in the high- 
est degree reprehensible and unbecoming ; and yet, observe the 
remarkable fact, that Mr. Sumner had previously offered a sim- 
ilar bill in February, 1865, and also in 1862 with the approba- 
tion of General Scott, (see his autobiography Vol. I, p. 189,) 
neither of which occasioned unfavorable comment ! 

How are we to account for the remarkable fact that the bil] 
of December last created sucha ferment, when the previous bills, 
of the same import, received little if any, unfavorable criticism ? 

Being of the same character why so differently treated ? 

The reason is obvious to all acquainted with American pol- 
itics. Mr. Sumner had in the interval given offence to his par- 
ty; and never perhaps in the history of the country has an event 
occurred that illustrated more strikingly the virulence of party 
spirit, and how ready a partisan press ever is to crush out, if it 
can, any man, however pure and elevated, who dares to disre- 
gard its behests. Mr. Sumner did right in offering the motion 
which has been made the occasion of such an onslaught upon him, 
and it will redound to his credit in the future, when calmly con- 
sidered on its merits, as much as any act of his official life. 


| Vot. II. 


PROGRESS. 


BY JANE E. WEEDEN. 


Onward, while the changing seasons, 
Run their still unceasing rounds, 

Moves the mighty tide of progress, 
Scorning custom’s narrow bounds. 


Glancing backward through the ages, 
'l’o the primal years of man, 

Tracing mind through all its stages 
Of expanse since time began— 


Judging by its past achievements, 
Over prejudice and space, 

What may be our trust and hoping 
For the future of our race ? 


Struggling through the bloody cycles 
Of witch-craft and martyrdom, 
Hath the ever-living spirit 
Of the World’s progression come. 


In the days of stage-coach travel, 
Moving at a moderate speed, 

Now, with magic wire and railway, 
Answering to our larger need. 


Still it struggles through the ghostly 
Shades of crimes ee errors slain, 

Each succeeding year more zealous 
To record a larger gain. 


That it may with each installment, 
Some old clanking chain unbind, 

For the further disenthrallment, 
Of the God-like human mind. 


Thus we triumph while the seasons 
Run their still unceasing rounds, 

And the mighty tide of progress 
Moves to God's appointed bounds. 


Moves to that grand consummation, 


When the feuds of earth shall cease, 


And the tribes of every nation 
Shall possess their homes in peace, 
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DEWDROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS. NO. 15. 


(IN SHORT WORDS—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.) 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


THE MEN OF PEACE AND THEIR STRENGTH. 


‘¢When a man’s ways please the Lord, he makes his foes to 
be at peace with him.’’ So says the Good Book, which, [ 
hope, all the boys and girls whom I write for have learned to 
read and love. And these words which it says to us have 
been proved true in the lives of good men in all times. Now 
no man's ways please the Lord so well as when he does right, 
and is good, kind and true to all round him. If he does this, 
his foes will be at peace with him. More than this, he will 
have no foes at all. I have told you how this was proved in 
the case of the ‘‘ Friends” in Ireland. It was the same with 
Friends in this wide, wild world in the West, where the red 
men made such long, fierce war on the whites who did not 
treat them well, and whose ways did not please the Lord for 
that cause, but who made the red men their foes, and put their 
trust in the sword. I hope you have all heard of the great 
and Pood Penn, and know that one of our large States was 
called by his name. Well, he was a Friend, whv crossed the 
sea with men of his own faith in God, to build up a State in 
that faith and love. He and they knew what wild, fierce men 
held the land he wished to have. He knew what long wars 
had been waged by them with the whites who came in years 
gone by He knew what they i of the whites, and in 
what tear and hate they held them. But he had full faith that 
if his ways with these red men should please the Lord, He 
would make them live at peace with him. He saw and felt it 
clear what kind of ways these should be; that he should be 
good, true and kind to them; that he should not cheat them, 
or take a piece of land from them that he did not pay well for; 
that he should make them feel that he was their best friend, 
whom they could trust at all times. | 

Well, the good and wise Penn thought just right. These 
ways with the red men did please the Lord, and He made 
them at peace with him and with the Friends who lived in 
the same State,and held on to the same ways when he had 
gone to his rest. When white men came who lett these 
ways and put their trust in the sword to put down the red 
men who rose at their wrongs, the Friends were safe in the 
midst of fire and blood. Scarce one of them fell, though 
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scores round them were shot down and had their homes 
burnt to the ground. Where there were few whites who 
lived far back in the Jand, and feared death hour by hour, 
day and night, the Friends would go out to their work with no 
guns, nor swords, nor clubs in their hands, with full faith in 
God that He would shield them. And He did keep them safe 
from death and fear, for their wtys had pleased him, and He 
made the red men their fast friends. Not one of them lost his 
life who held to this fauh and these ways. There were a few 
who let go their hold on both, and they were shot. When 
one of them through fear or lack of faith, took a gun with 
him, the red men took him to be one of the whites whom they 
were at war with, and they shot him at first sight. 

The life of Penn and his ways with the wild red men ot 
the land on which he built a great State, are good to read. I 
should much like to write it all out in full, and make a book of 
it for the ‘* wee ones’’ of all the homes that take in these Dew- 
Drops. But what I have here said may lead them to read 
more in the large bouks of what that good man was, and 
did, and taught by his ways that so pleased the Lord. 


ASHAMED OF- HER FATHER. 


‘“¢ Clinkerty, clankerty, clink !’’ sounded out the hammer of 
worthy Giles Hardy; as the sparks flew, and the red gleam 
brightened the smutty timbers within the shop, and shone across 
the greensward over the way, where the village boys played 
with kite and ball, You might think his lot a hard one, toiling 
as was his wont, from morning till night, did you not hear his 
giad song rising high above the sound of the iron he was weld- 
ing. ‘* I'm going home,”’ and ‘* Happy day,’ were ever onhis 
lips, and music and gratitude dwelt in his heart; therefore he 
was one of the happiest men in W. Giles lived in a little house 
so near the shop that it was covered with the soot and cinders 
from the forge. From its door might often be seen his little 
Sallie running over to admire the sparks which she called *‘ sol- 
diers,’’ or to lead her father home when the day’s toil was cver 
and the evening meal was waiting. She was not ashamed of 
hie smutty face, his bare, brawny arms, or his snot-begrimed 
clothes; not she! In her loving eyes, Giles was the most beau- 
tiful man alive. She was not old enough to know that men are 
too often honored in this world for their garments rather than 
for their worth ; so she imagined that everybody esteemed him 
just as she did. 


A new house had been erected ona high hill near by a fine 
entleman from the city ; and Sallie was quite delighted to see 
in his carriage, drawn by two bay horses, a sweet little girl 
ahout her own age. Once when she was in the shop, they 
stopped to say something to Giles about shoeing the horses and 
Sallie smiled at Lucy, who in return threw hera great red apple. 
She caught it so nicely that they both laughed heartly and be- 
came friends; for little children have none of that mean pride 
which we sometimes see among vlder people, til] they are 
taught it. : 

One day, when Sallie was dressed very neatly, she asked 
leave to take a walk, and bent her steps towards the mansion on 
the hill. She did not know how to go round by the road, so 
she climbed over fence and wall till she reached the grounds. 
There, to her delight, shesaw Lucy on alittle gray pony which 
the coachman was leading carefully by the bridle. She drove 
up to the wall and asked in a kind voice, ‘* Have you berries to 
sell, little girl ?’’ 

Sallie laughed, and said, ‘* No, I’m Sallie ; don’t you remem- 
her me? I came to play with you a little while. May that man 
‘open the iron gate for me? It is very heavy.’’ 

‘¢ T should like to play with you, and to let you ride on my 
ipony,’’ replied pleasant little Lucy, ‘‘ but I know mama would 
mot allow me to play with you.’’ 

+6 Why not?’’ asked Sallie, in wonder. ‘* I never say naughty 
words, and I’m all dressed clean this afternoon.’’ 

‘© Oh,”’ said Lucy, ‘it is because your father works with his 
shirt aleeves rolled ap, and has a smutty face and hands.”’ 

‘6 Oh, the smut washes off!’ replied the innocent child. ‘*He 
is always clean inthe evening; and when he has his Sunday 
clothes on, he’s the handsomest man in the world! Mother is 
pretty all the time!” 


‘* Oh, but—mama would not Jet you in, I know, because your 
father shoes the horses,’’ added Lucy. 

‘*That is no harm, is it? Don’t your father want his horses 
shod 1”? asked the wondering Sallie. 

‘* Yes ; but he won't let me play with poor people’s children, ”’ 
answered Lucy. 

‘© We're not poor; we're very rich,’’ replied Sallie. ‘* Father 
owns the house and shop; and we've got a cow and acalf, and 


twenty chickens, and the darlingest little baby boy in the world!”? 


But after all this argument little Lucy shook her head sadly, 
and said, ‘* 1 wouldn’t dare to ask you in ; but I'll give you some 
flowers.”’ : 

So Sallie went back over fence and wall, wondering much at 
what had passed! Then, for the first time in her life, she 
wished her father would wear his Sunday clothes al] the week, 
just as the minister and the doctor and Lucy's father did. She 
almost felt ashamed of him—so noble and kind and good—as 
she entered the shop to wait fur him. She stood by the for 
trying to enjoy the sight of the sparks, as they danced and fought 
each other after each stroke of the hammer. But her thoughts 
were so troubled that she could not see them, nor the beautiful 
pictures which she always found before in the blazing fire ;— 
mountains, castles, churches, angels, all were gone, and there 
was nothing leit in the black shop but a coal fire, hot sparks and 
asmutty man! Tears came into Sallie's eyes, but she crowded 
them back because she could not tell why she shed them. 

The fire was out; the blacksmith pulled off his apron, laid 
aside his hammer, and took the soft hand of Sallie in his owd 
hard and smutty one. For the first time in her life she with- 
drew it to see ifthe black came off. Just then the cars came 
in, creaking and whizzing, and to her joy she saw little Lucy 
on the platform waiting for her father. The conductor helped 
him from the steps, and he called out to Lucy, ‘* Take my hand, 
child ;’? but she put hoth hands up to ‘her face to hide it, and 
sprung bick into the carriage, alone: while the coachman, with 
a blushing face, almost lifted the finely dressed gentleman into 
it. Oh, what asad, sad sight! He had been drinking wine till 
his reason was gone, and he could not walk; so his own dear 
child was ashamed of him. 

Then Sallie grasped the hard hand of Giles, not caring now 
whether the smut rubbed off or not, and told him al] that was ia 
her heart. ‘*Oh, father,’’ she cried, ‘* 1 was so wicked that I 
was just beginning to be ashamed of you because your face was 
black, and you did not dress up like a gentleman all the time! 
I'm so glad you are a blacksmith instead of a drunken man! 
Poor, poor little Lucy! She is ashamed of her father, although 
he has on a fine coat, and has gold buttons in his shirt !"’ 

‘© Ah, my child,’’ said the good blacksmith, ‘‘ God deals justly 
with us all ; every one has sorrow, a black spot somewhere. 
Some have it as grief in the heart, some as sin in the life, and 
others as poverty which furces them to toi] hard and live poorly, 
Thank your Ileavenly Father, dear, if all the blackness you 
see about your father is on his face and hands; for the fine 
gentleman, whose childI fear you have envied, has a black 
heart, which shows itself in a wicked life. He has money, but 
that cannot make one happy or honored who does not fear God or 
respect himself.’’ 

‘¢ Oh, father dear,’’ replied the child, ‘* Ishall never, never 
be ashamed of you again as long as I live, for there was never 
such a father as you are to me; I don’t care how black your 
hands and face are.”"— Child at Home. 


THE TWO WARFARES. 


Wars have for ages made our earth in one part or another a 
mere battle-field, where men have contended for the prize of 
power or of territory. Their battles 


‘‘What were they but a wish, even while yet 
They thundered loud,—T wo wishes, one of which 
The Lord accomplished, only turning it 

To higher issues! ’’ 


Having secured the much desired prize, they could retain it 
only by force of arms. This attitude of defiance which the na- 
tions of Europe have solong held towards each other, and 
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which they have fondly believed to be Peace, calls torth from 
Whittier the exclamation ;— 


*¢ Speak Prince and Kaiser, Priest and Czar! 
If this be peace, pray what is war? ”’ 


Peace, like a beautiful vase, having once been broken, though 
restored to its first form, shows ever that it has been shattered. 
War is often but the result of individual dislike; the widening of 
an eddy made by one small pebble of spite thrown into the calm 
lake of Peace. 

Man is much more harmed than helped by War. Having 
spent long years of toil in rearing lofty monuments of his ge- 
nius, skill and industry, finds, as in the case of beautiful Paris, 
that, a powerful enemy without and a blind mob within, will 
goon destroy the beauty and grandeur of his cities and leave 
desolate his homes. | 

As we read of the lovely city of Palmyra, its minarets glis- 
tening among its waving palms, and then of its downfall, its 
noble Zenobia a prisoner, we Jong \o restore its beauty and cry 
Out against the power which makes its destruction possible. 

But there is a warfare in which it is a blessed privilege to 
engage—the fight with evil in every form. Wecan send no 
flag of truce into the camp of such an enemy, but must keep 
every inch of ground once won, and still fight on. 

The severest conflict a man can take part in is carried on in 
his own heart, his treacherous heart ever turning to the wrong 
and forsaking the right. 

When a child does wrong, his mother will say, after a re- 
proof, ‘* Let this be a lesson to you,’ but how seldom tempta- 
tion comes twice in the same form. Often we think we have 
routed the enemy when he is only preparing tor a fresh attack. 


‘So let it be. In God's own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, : 
And strong in Hjm, whose cause is ours, 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons he has given, 

The Light, and Truth, and Love ot Heaven.’’ 


LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long, shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat-fields, 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 
They find in the thick, waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows, 
They gathered the earliest snowdrops, 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 
The humble and poor become great ; 

And from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of State. 

The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of the land, 

The sword and the chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 


A. Boy's Commentary.—An old schoolmaster said one day 
to a clergyman who came to examine his school,— 

‘ST believe the children know the Catechism, word for word.”’ 

‘¢ But do they understand it ’—that is the question,’ said the 
elergyman. 

The schoolmaster only bowed respectfully, and the examina- 
tion began. 

A little boy repeated the fifth commandment: ‘* Honor thy 
father and thy mother,’’ and he was desired to explain it. 
Instead of trying to do so, the little boy, with his face covered 
with blushes, said almost in a whisper,—'* Yesterday I showed 
some strange gentlemen over the mountain. The sharp stones 
cut my feet, and the gentlemen saw they were bleeding, and 
they gave me some money to buy me shoes. I gave it to my 
mother, for she had no shoes either, and I thought I could go 
barefoot better than she could.”’ 
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DOG AND THE LOST CHILD. 


A great while ago there was a poor woman wandering about 
the mountains in the vicinity of the convent of San Bernard, in 
company with her son, asmall boy. They were overtaken by 
a snow-storm, when the mother was buried beneath an avalanche 
and the child saw her no more. 

Poor boy ! the storm increased, the wind howled, whirling 
the snow into huge heaps. In the hope he might possibly meet 
a traveler, the child furced his way for a while through the 
snow ; but at Jast, exhausted, benumbed with the cold and dis- 
couraged, he fell upon his knees, joined his hands devoutly to- 
gether and cried. as he raised his face bathed with tearstowards 
heaven, ‘*Oh God! have mercy on a pwor child, who has no- 
body in the world to care for him.”’ 

As he lay in the place where he fell down, which was shel- 
tered alittle by a rock, he grew colder and colder, and he 
thought he mustdie. But still fromtime to time he prayed, 
‘* Have mercy, oh God, on a poor child, who has nobody in the 
world to care for him ”’ 

At last he fell asleep, but was awakened by feeling a warm 
paw upon his face. As he opened his eyes he saw an enormous 
dog, the celebrated Barey. holding his head near hisown. He 
uttered a cry of fear, and started back a little way from the dog. 
The dog approached the boy again, and tried to make him un- 
derstand that he came there to do him good, and not to hurt him. 
Then he licked the hands and face of the little fellow. By and 
by the child began to trust the dog, and to hope he might after 
all 


be saved. 

When Barey saw his errand was _ understood, he lifted his 
head, and showed the child a bottle hanging around his neck. 
Thelittle fellow diank from this bottle and was refreshed. Then 
the dog lay duwn close to the child, and wied to get him warm 
by the heat of his own body. After this, he made signs to the 
boy to get onhis back. At last the child understood what he 
meant, and mounted the back of the kind animal, who carried 
him safely tothe convent. 

This faithful dog is known to have saved the lives of forty 
travelers, who, but for his assistance, must have perished in the 
snow. When he was tuo feeble longer to work, he was sent 
to Berne and kindly treated in his old age.— Ex 
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A SONG OF A SONG. 


BY MRS. ANNIE L. ANGIER. 


‘© Good Will and Peace ’’!—what song so sweet? 
For angel tongues, what theme so meet! 
Let mortals join to swell the strain, 
And echo back the glad refrain. 


‘© Good Wil! and Peace ’’ !—both sage and seer, 
In vision saw it drawing near, 
The day when in each human breast. 
Peace, white winged Dove, shall build a nest. 


‘© Good will and Peace’ !—each rampant wrong, 
O’er which we've wept, and grieved so long ; 
Shall fade and vanish from our sight 
In the full blaze of ‘Truth’s pure light. 


‘© Good Will and Peace ’’ !—Heaven speed the hour, 
Whenall shall own Love's conquering power ; 
When every voice in every clime, 

With joy shal] hail the promised time. 


‘© Good Will and Peace ’’ !—what song so sweet? 
For angel tongues, what theme so meet! 
Let mortals join to swell the strain, 
And echo back the glad refrain. 


A WORD 


To THE THOUSANDS OF CHILDREN 1N OUR SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
WHO READ THE ANGEL oF Peace. 


You cannot begin too early to hate war as you should every 
other wicked thing. Shun the ‘* beginnings” of the war 
spirit. Do not play the soldier nor take any part in what are 
called ‘** Sham-fights.”’ 2 

A minister last Sabbath preaching from the text, Zechariah 
8 :5—** And the streets of the city, shall be full of boys and 
girls, playing in the streets thereof,’’ in the course of his ser- 
mon, said: ** The recreatiuns and amusements of this world, 
which afford children the greatest delight, which they anticipate 
for the longest time and with the keenest relish, are fitting 
types and symbols of the occupations of Heaven, as children 
are called to take a partin them. Neither are they marred by 
any of the petty, trifling disputes, which interest the sports and 
disturb the plays of time. Thechildrem of that world never 
strike—neither do they bite and devour one another as children 
of a large growth do here.’’ 

Now this extract from a sermon may be a little too tal] and 
stately for little children to understand—but the plain English 
is, that the ‘* boys and girls ’’ of the New Jerusalem, which 
Heaven is sometimes called, love one another and have forgot- 
ten, if they ever knew,-how to hate. In play and every thing 
else they strive to please and make happy all around them and 
so they best please and make happy themselves. No more it is 
to be hoped, will it be written—‘* And there was war in 
Heaven.”’? Rev. 12:7. 


CuttivaTe Goop Senst.—Do not be above your business. 
He who turns up his nose at work quarrels with bread and but- 
ter. Ie is a poorsmith whois afraid of his own sparks ; there’s 
some discomfort in all trades, except chimney sweeping. If 
sailors gave up guing to sea because of the wet; if bakers left 
off baking because it is hot work; if plowmen would not plow 
because of cold, and tailors would not make our clothes for 
fear of pricking their fingers, what a pass we should come to. 
Nonsense, my fine fellow; there’s no shame aboutany calling. 
ane be afraid of soiling your hands, there’s pleaty of soap to 

ad. 

Al] trades are good to good traders. Lucifer matches pay 
well if you sell enough of them. You can not get honey if you 
are frightened at bees, nor plant corn if you are afraid of getting 
mud on your boots. When bars of iron melt under the south 
wind ; when you can dig the fields with tooth picks ; blow ships 
along with fans; manure the crops with lavender water, and 
grow plnm cakes in flower pots, there will be a fine time for 
dandies ; but until the millennium comes, we shall have a deal to 
put up with. 


THE GRASSHOPPER WAR. 


It is a well authenticated portion of native history, that a few 
years after the Pilgriins were firmly seated in their new set- 
tlement, two powerful tribes of Indians, who were in the habit 
of roasting fish and taking repose on the opposite banks of the 
same stream, entered upon a most bloody war upon the follow- 
ing occasion :—The pappooses of the two tribes were in the hab- 
it of intermingling daily in their wild diversions, and for want 
of higher game, were improving the bow exercise upon grass- 
hoppers. ‘To preserve harmony, small circles were described 
with the point of the arrow, and the gunners of each circle, 
entitled to all the game falling within their respective circles. 
A chief was always in attendance to preserve order and serve 
us umpire in case of dispute. A grasshopper had fallen within 
or upon one of the lines, and waa claimed by the pappooses of 
each circle; a contest commenced ; the old chief happened to 
be in ill humor and talked about bloody war and did not attend 
to making peace; the squaws from the opposite side, feeling 
some solicitude for their own, paddled over to take them away; 
arriving on the spot and seeing some unfair play, incautiously 
made use of bluws ; this brought on a contest between the squaws; 
the Indians rushed over, tovk sides, and fought the field until 
night. Many thousands were slain, and the war never closed 
until one of the tribes was entirely destroyed and the other 
nearly so. 

Query. Have there not been grasshopper wars among Chris- 
lians as well as savaves ! 


Let vs Heup One Anotner.—This little sentence should 
be written on every heart, and stamped on every memory. It 
should be the golden sule not only practiced in every household, 
but throughout the world. By helping one another, we not 
only remove thorns from the pathway, and anxiety from the 
mind, but we feel a sense of pleasuse in our own hearts, know- 
ing we are doing a duty to a fellow creature. A helping hand, 
or an encouraging word is no Joss to us, yet a benefit to others. 
W ho has not felt the power of this little sentence? Who has 
not needed the encouragement and aid of a kind friend? How 
soothing, when perplexed with soine task that is mysterious and 
burdensome, to feel a hand on the shoulder, and to hear a kind 
voice whisper: ** Do not be discouraged—I see your trouble— 
let me help you.’’ What strength is inspired—what hope 
created—what sweet gratitude is felt, and the great difficulty is 
dissolved as dew beneath the sunshine. Yes, let us help one 
another by endeavoring to strengthen and encourage the weak, 
and lifting the burden of care trom the weary and oppressed, 
that life may glide smoothly on, and the fount of bitterness 
yield swect waters; and He whose willing hand is ever ready 
to aid us, will reward our humble endeavors, and every guod 
deed will be as ‘* bread cast upon the waters, to retura after 
many days,’’ if not to us, to thuse we love. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


“REASON VERSUS THE SWORD!” 
To the Eduor of The Advocate of Peace : 


Dear Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace labors for the past five years is a good supply of 
peace literature to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that will have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most profound. The tracts and 
pamphlets we have had have been good—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our documents have been small. But our 
subject is of sufficient magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but a moderate discussion of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging signs is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. I am glad-to add one more to the 
list. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, have just issued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ‘‘ Reason and the Gospel against 
the Sword.’’ I have made arrangements to give away about two 
or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men of 
the country, for investigation and criticism. I shall be surprised 
if this volume does not make some stir in the literary world. 
But rather than give my own opinion, I will beg to call atten- 
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Tue Apostie or Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 


John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 
Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 


postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Ricumonp, Inp., Nov. 14, 1871. 


‘* Having heard, tead and examined a large portion of the 
manuscript, entitled ‘ Reason versus the Sword,’ I desire to 
express my deliberate conviction that it is an unanswerable 
argument in favor of Peace, presenting it from the etand-point 
of Divine truth: and that it is written in an able, scholarly 
and elegant manner. Now, at a time when the subject of 
Peace largely interests the minds of many, we think this pro- 
duction of Rev. J. M. Washburn would be extremely useful. 
We commend it to the careful reader and seeker after truth. 

Very respectfully, | 
: R. E. Hauenuron, M. D.”’ 


‘¢] have examined portions of the above mentioned manu- 
script, and am well satisfied that it contains much valuable 
matter that ought to be given to the thinking public. 1 cheer- 
fully commend its publication.” 

J.J. Tuomas, Assoc. Ed. Country Gentleman, 
Union Springs, N.Y., 8th Mo. 1871. 


‘* With considerable care I have examined parts first and 
second of * Reason and the Sword,‘ by Rev. J. M. Washburn. 
It is a bold, scholarly and exceedingly able presentation of the 
writer’s views on the subject—a subject now, more than ever 
before, demanding and receiving the attention of the penple. 
Without endorsing every sentiment contained, or every position 
taken in the book, we desire to say that we regard the whole 
treatment of the subject as thorough, masterly and exhaustive. 
The book is the product of an earnest, penetrating, analytical, 
and at the same time reverent and devout mind. It isa great 
work, a living and important subject, and is eminently worthy 
of publication.’’ Rev. 1. M. Huenes, A. M. 

Pastor 1st Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Ind. 


This work can be had of the Publishers, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for $2.00 per 
copy. Men who wish to be up with the times wil] do well to 


purchase and read every new work on this living theme. 
WM. G. HUBBARD, Cotumsus, Onno. 


Towa Peace Society.—This Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at New Sharon, Mahaska county, on the 3d 
and 4th of ninth month (September). Let the friends of 
peace rally. 

Josepy A. Ducpaue, Cor. Secretary. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
Published the first of every month by the American Peace Society. 
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No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Madss. 
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EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
Hon. Amasa Watxer, North Brookfield, Mass. 
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Postage ‘welve cents a year. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum betweeh $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitates a person a member of the American Peace Society 
for one year, $20:00 a life member, $56.00 a life director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year, and to life members aad directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of'a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one or 
more times in the futere. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges ‘and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
‘will becume subscribers or donors, and jndace others to become 
sach. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 
received with the payment of all arrearages. 


PLEASE READ! 


The Angel of Peace of which a specimen may be seen in the 
Advocate will be sent postage paid to any who desire to do good 
and help inould a generation of peace-makers, at the rate of 50 
cents per hundred copies by addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, 
' 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


_ JOHNSYON’'S 
TEA STORE, 


88 Union Street, 
‘BOSTON. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut! 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one uther cuntaining brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respectfully request a// who use envelopes and wish to 
do goud, to send to our office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cost to them 
for postage. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Mwy “MANVAKRYU 


THEOLOGIC RARY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, : 
Boston, May, 1873. adequate funds. 


The American Peace Society, deeply grateful for the recent 
successes of the great cause, sends Christian salutations to the 
friends of peace throughout the continent of America. 

So highly encouraging are the present aspects of the peace 
cause, that we need not apologize for making an earnest appeal 
to all the friends of God and of man, to aid us with their con- 
tributions as God has prospered them. 

Our means, ever inadequate, are especially so at this crisis. 
We have reached an era in our work when a great advance is 
demanded. To hesitate now or to doubt the liberality of the 
friends of peace in America, would be criminal, 

The recent culmination of our principles in actual arbitra- 
tion in two cases of grave difficulty between England and the 
United States, has awakened hope and faith throughout the 
civilized world. Count Sclopis has said recently, ‘* The suc- 
cess of the Geneva arbitration has made a very deep impression 
upon the Italian people. I have never before known amongst 
us such a united public sentiment ag on this question.’? The 
same has been the effect of this illustrious transaction upon all 
the nations of Europe. 

Our Secretary, Rev. James B. Miles, has just returned from 
a visit to the principal European capitals, undertaken for the 
purpose of conferring with eminent men of all nations and pro- 
fessions in regard to measures for promoting peace. This tour 
has demonstrated the remarkable awakening of the nations and 
the earnest wish of all parties to co-operate now in a grand 
effort to render genera] and permanent the results of the noble 
example of two powerful nations in settling by peaceful arbi- 
tration grave differences which threatened the dire alternative 
of war. 

The London Peace Society has already inaugurated a special 
fund for the new exigency, which is generously patronized. 

The American Peace Society must not be wanting at such a 
time. We are determined that it shall not be. We must have 
our fair share in this glorious enterprise for organizing peace 
among the nations, This we cannot have without a large 


Arrangements are being made for the first peace congress of 
eminent publicists and statesmen, to be held this Autumn, 
preparatory to others which have for their object the considera- 
tion of measures for substituting arbitration for war. This 
most beniyn and practical enterprise can be made a success 
only by the liberality of our friends. 

We must, also, have the means for increasing our use of the 
all potent press. The platform and the pulpit must be induced 
to render efficient aid. The clergy. embassadors of the Prince 
of peace, to aman may be expected to co-operate in our work. 
But we must supply them with documents and facts to aid them 
in the presentation of our cause to their people. 

In these circumstances, we make onr appeal to the generous 
friends of peace to join at once in an effort to raise $50,000. 
This is the least sum suggested by our opportunities and our 
needs. ‘Fhis sum will be too small as an expression of our 
gratitude for the recent triumphs of our principles, which have 
saved ten thousand times the amount, besides crime and suffer- 
ing incalculable. 

We respectfully and earnestly invite the friends of peace 
everywhere upon this continent to organize Peace Committees, 
of Jadies and gentlemen, together or separately, auxiliary to the 
American Peace Society, and to raise and forward to this office 
their proportion of the sum named. 

The officers and members of the Society pledge their utmost 
efforts in co-operation. But long before either of the Secreta- 
ries can reach a majority of the people, much of the money 
will be greatly needed. 

We send herewith recent circulars. Rarely have documents 
been signed by so many representative men of al] professions 


For the American Peace Society :— 


HON. EDWARD S. TOBEY, President. 

PROF. ALPHEUS CROSBY, Chatrman Executive Com. 
DAVID PATTEN, D.D., Treasurer. 

REV. JAMES B. MILES, Corrrsponding Secretary 
REY. D. C. HAYNES, Financial Secretary. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. 

‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
seased adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.’’ 
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“REASON VERSUS THE SWORD.” 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 

With this expressive title, Mr. John M. Washburn, of Rich- 
mond, [nd., has produced a very remarkable book. He dedi- 
cates it ‘* to those who belicve that the scheme of God's moral 
government is so good that persecution is unnecessary to the 
purity of the church, and that his scheme of natural government 
is so wise that the sword is unnecessary to the interests of the 
State.’’ Now those who espouse the author’s faith in regard 
to the church are very numerous and increasing in number 
daily ; but he and every other reformer who adopts them will 
find a very smal] following in regard to his views of the sword 
in relation to governments. We hope that this book will reach 
and affect a larger constituency than the minds he has dedicated 
itto. Those who dispute or disbelieve his conclusions need 
most to read, mark and inwardly digest it; for we are persuad- 
ed no book ever written goes more deeply and thoroughly into 
every root, branch and leaf of the subject. As an array of rea- 
son, revelation, common sense and common humanity against 
the sword, it is a production unequalled for deep researth, vig- 
orous thought, lucid exposition, impregnable logic and coura- 
geous conviction. Its language is the natural expression of a 
spirit all agluw with the inspiration of the subject. It is ex- 
ceedingly strong and bold, but not defiant, as if to challenge 
controversy or to intimidate it. We hope that those to whom 
the author dedicates the volume, and who espouse even partial- 
ly his views, will not only read it themselves, but will circulate 
it among those who oppose his conclusions, and who constitute 
nine-tenths of the community. It is the best work yet pub- 
lished to put into the hands of thoughtful men of this numerous 
and important class, especially ministers, lawyers, college pro- 
fessors, and writers on religious, moral and political subjects. 
If they wish to grapple with the strongest arguments that can 
be arrayed against war, capital punishment, and other systems 
of the brute force, they will find them here set forth in their 
best force. Those whu have hunted up and down from one lid 
of the Bible to the other for authority or a sanction for these 
systems, will be here met on their own ground by one *‘ mighty 
in scripture,’’ in letter as well as spirit. AJl those who believe 
these systems are opposed to the teachings and genius of 
Christ’s religion and must fall before it, will find their faith en- 
dowed with new courage and strength by a perusal of this bold, 
original and impressive book. It will not only define more 
clearly the faith that is in them, but give it new arguments and 
force in bringing others to the same convictions. We hope for 
both these effects, that all such persons will feel it a duty they 
owe to their own faith in these great principles, to aid in circu- 
lating a work of such power among their friends and acquain- 
tances. 

This may be best accomplished by each buying a copy and 


loaning it to some one who will read it the sooner for its 
being lent to him by a friend. For, unfortunately, not one in 
a thousand will buy a book believing that it will change his 
cherished opinions on any important subject, even though he 
could admire its eloquent language, admirable style and logic. 
The purchase and loan of a single copy wil] be as valuable a 
contribution to the cause of peace as any one could make with 
the same money, and we earnestly hope that many friends of 
that cause will add this to other efforts to advance it. 


THE ORIGIN OF PEACE SOCIETIES. 


Archdeacon Jefferies says; ‘‘America has the honor of 
inventing two of the most valuable institutions that ever bless- 
ed mankind;—The Peace Society and the Temperance 
Society.’’ 

Strictly speaking this is true—that is, it is true as far as 
‘‘Peace Societies,’’ so called, are concerned. 

They all had their origin inthe progress of Christianity 
which originated Bible and Missionary Societies, and made 
their appearance at the same period. 

The organ of the London Peace Society, The Herald of 
Peace in an article 1819-20 says: ‘‘The New York Peace 
Society takes precedence of all others in regard to priority 
of formation, having been organized in August, 1815. The 
fact, however, seeme to be that as early as 1808 New York 
had a Peace Society of some activity, for it that year pub- 
lished an essay on the general subject, entitled ‘*‘The Me- 
diator’s Kingdom not of this world,’’ which passed through 
four editions, and was circulated to the extent of 20,000 copies. 
The article in the Herald of Peace referred to states this fact, 
and it is not obvious why it should give so late a date as 1815 
to the first Peace Society. ‘‘The Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety was formed in December, 1815,”’ and ‘‘on the 11th of 
January 1816, its organization was completed in its choice of 
officers."’ 

The present ‘*London Peace Society’’ had its vrigin with the 
name of ‘*The Society for the promotion of Permanent and 
Universal Peace,’’ in London, June 14, 1816. A French So- 
ciety, ‘‘Societe de morale chrettinne’’ (the Society of Christian 
morals,) had its origin August 15, 1821. ‘*The American 
Peace Society,’? which was a fusion of the American organi- 
zations, was formed in New York in May, 1828. This resume 
shows that this great movement sprang up simultaneously on 
two Continents at about the same time. No one of the Peace 
Societies can claim any considerable priority though the Amer- 
can Peace Society is slightly in the advance as being a fusion 
of the American Societies having the earliest origin. 

All of this however is of less consequence than what Peace 
Societies have accomplished. We propose in future papers to 
show this. 
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A SONG FOR PEACE. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


As a tale that is told, as a vision, 
Forgive and forget; for I say 

That the true shall endure the derision 
Of the false to the full of the day. 


Ay, forgive as you would be forgiven; 
Ay, forget, lest the ill you have done 

Be remembered against you in heaven 
And all the days under the sun. 


For who shall have bread without labor? 
And who shall have rest without price? 

And who shall hold war with his neivhbor 
With promise of peace with the Christ? 


The years may lay hand on fair heaven ; 
May place and displace the red stars ; 
May stain them, as blood stains are driven 

At sunset in beautiful bars. 


May shroud them in black till they fret us 
As clouds with their showers of tears ; 
May grind us to dust and forget us, 
May the years, O, the pitiless years. 


The precepts of Christ are beyond them ; 
The truths by the Nazarene taught, 

With the tramp of the ages upon them, 
They endure as though ages were naught. 


The deserts may drink up the fountains, 
‘lhe forests give place to the plain, 

The main may give place to the mountains, 
The mountains return to the main. 


Mutations of worlds and mutations 
Of suns may take place ; but the reign 
Of time and the toils and vexations 
Bequeath them, no, never a stain. 


Go forth to the fields as one sowing, 
Sing song and be glad as you go, 
There are seeds that take root without sowing, 
And bear some fruit whether or no. 


And the sun shall shine sooner or later, 

Though the midnight breaks ground on the morn, 
Then appeal you to Christ, the Creator, 

And to gray-bearded ‘Time, his first-born. 


THE ETHICS OF PEACE. 


BY A. B. HAYWARD, 
Hon. Secretary Liverpool Peace Society. 


No. 6.—PRACTICAL ASPECT. 


y } ig 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION—WhuatT 1T 18 Nor. 


In former articles on the Ethics of Peace, we briefly consid- 
ered the theologic, the financial, the ethnological and the polit- 
ical aspects of this theme ; we shall now endeavor to unite the 
theoretic and the practical, and deal with that aspect of peace 
principles, which, owing to the growth in the public mind of the 
general theme, and to past and recent results in connection with 
it, have given prominence to the thought, and importance to the 
design, contemplated by international arbitration. That it is a 
theme for many sided thought is evident from the fact that able 
and powerful minds are found expressing views so diverse re- 
specting it; and also from the fact that whenever the subject is 
mooted in Parliament some member is found to challenge it; as 
for instance in the debate on the Budget, Mr. Bentwick alluded 
to the recent case of arbitration, with the United States, as 
‘* the great humiliation to which this country has been subject- 


ed by the Geneva Arbitration,’”? and again, in the debate as to 
Parliament overhauling treaties before they are ratified, Lord 
Salisbury’s declaration that ** arbitration is one of the pet nos- 
trums of the day, like competitive examination, or savage irri- 
gation. It will have its day, and be believed in as a panacea ; 
but the next generation will look back upon us with pity and 
contempt to think that we could have relied upon such an ex- 
pedient for bridling the ferocity of human passions.”’ 

lt is also a very common error to confound the payment of 
ransom-bribe by the ancient Romans to their infuriated Gothic 
foes, with the principles proposed to be tabulated and codified 
by a matured system of international law. ‘This assumption is 
sv commonly and so willingly adopted that we will now be at 
some pains to demonstrate, that not one element of the princi- 
ple of international arbitration is to be traced in the historic 
events referred to. Previously, however, we will remark that 
we have been unsuccessful in searching for the grounds of 
“the great humiliation’? referred to by Mr. Bentwick, but 
rather by that more minute investigation into the Geneva award 
and its surroundings, demanded by his remark, we have been 
more fully impressed with a sense of its justice, its mag- 
nanimity, its nobility, and its sufficiency. Of the venturesome 
statement of the Marquis of Salisbury, suffice it to say that we 
think it accords far more with the progressive character of the 
times to anticipate that the next generation will review with 
horror the barbaric, the sanguinary, and the destructive policy, 
which in less than two centuries cost this country alune, SEVEN 
THOUSAND MILLIONS STERLING ; and during the ages of authen- 
tic history, the astounding aggregate of THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
MILLIONS of human lives! Reverting now to the bribing away 
the Gothic king from the gates of Rome about the year A. D. 
408—of that event the historian of the Roman l’mpire writes, 
Vol. 5, Page 236: ‘‘Stilicho assembled the Senate in the 
palace of the Cewsars, represented in a studied oration the actual 
state of affairs ; proposed the demands of the Gothic king, and 
submitted to their consideration the choice of peace or war. 
‘he senators, as if they had been suddenly awakened from a 
dream of four hundred years, appeared on this important occa- 
sion to be inspired by the cuurage, rather than by the wisdom 
of their predecessors. ‘They loudly declared, in regular speech- 
es or in tumultuary acclamations, that it was unworthy of the 
majesty of Rume to purchase a precarious and disgraceful truce 
from a barbaric king ; and that, in the judgment of a magnani- 
mous people the chance of win was always preferable to the 
certainty of dishonor. After a warm debate, the tumult of 
virtue and freedom subsided, and the sum of four thousand 
pounds of gold was cranted, under the name of a subsidy, to 
secure the peace of Italy, and to conciliate the friendship of Al- 
aric.’’ ‘*Zampadine alone, one of the most illustrious of the 
assembly, persisted in his dissent, and exclaimed in a low voice, 
—non est ista pax, sed pactio servitutie!—this is not a treaty 
of peace but of servitude.’? Here then, we have the case fairly 
before us. Let us now through these transactions remark the 
absence of every element of arbitration tor which we contend. 


First, it is not even insinuated that any national quarrel has 
arisen ; but on the contrary it was a direct and hostile invasion 
of one Kingdom by another—the reason—if any—that in times 
past, the now invaded Empire had so wel] schooled the Gothic 
Tribes in the dangerous art of war, and had so well instructed 
them in military science ; that being now prepared to deal back 
the blows they had aforetime received, they determined to in- 
flict the miseries of War upon their quondam tutors, nolens 
volens.—Next, the very centre thought of International Arbi- 
tration is conspicuous only by absence: _ for we find no allusion 
whatever to a third party, to whom should be entrusted the 
honor and subsequent action of the contending nations. This 
is fatal to the comparison, and at once, puts it out of court. 
And then finally, be it ever in mind that a money consideration 
from either party is not necessarily an adjunct of International 
Arbitration, but, when so, circumstantially so, only. The 
NATURE Of the case, in the Geneva Award involved a monetary 
arrangement; but we calmly relegate to the afllicted in intellect 
the idea, that there can exist the remotest aflinity between the 
exactions of ALARIc and arbitrational settlement of the Alabama 
claims. Wewill in our next consider, what international arbi- 
tration is and in that article we shall have the pleasure of quo- 
ting the happy and satisfactory results in many cases of refer 
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ence, in which no pecuniary claim crops up inany way. Mean- 
time, we have endeavored to show what it isnot. Itis NoT 
a bribe toturn aside the attack of a hostile foe—itis nota 
humiliation to any country under any circumstances—it is not a 
mere nostrum of this or any former time. Nor is it inconsis- 
tent with the highest moral courage, the loftiest and purest 
patriotism, the finest tone of national honor—nor with the most 
rapid and safe development of national progression. 


THE CAUSES OF WAR. 


BY W. B. WRIGHT. 

“Peace is the happy, natural state of man; war his corruption, his 
disgrace.”—THOMSON. 

No one will deny that war is disgrace, ruin, horror of hor- 
rors. It is reasonable to say that war always arises from in- 
justice. Is it not better, far better to strang/e the causes, than 
to only combat the effects? Ifso, then I hold it to be the duty 
of every one to apply his energies in this direction, tu aim at the 
causes of war. Inthe past, wars were more frequent and a deal 
more disastrous than they now are. In the past oppression and 
tyranny were rampant, to-day they are confined to a compara- 
tively small range. But wherever you see war, there look 
closely and you will find injustice. Never were the inalienable 
rights of mankind more thoroughly violated than they have 
been by war. Rivers of blood of innocent subjects mark out 
the paths of unscrupulous monarchs. Millions of treasure can- 
not repay the sums spent in this universal villany. How little 
pity can a humanitarian feel for a Cesar or a Napoleon, how 
little mercy can be felt for any man who murders his unoffend- 
ing fellow-men by wholesale! 

Had the vast armies which have devastated the world been 
composed of the ‘‘ nobility,’’ who were the chief agents in every 
war, we would have little cause to complain; but on the con- 
trary, the multitude, the workers, the real wealth producers, 
whose honest lives have offended no king, were made the sol- 
diers and had to shed the blood. Urged on by the hollow and 
wicked cries of ‘* patriotism,’’ ‘‘ country ’’ and ‘* victory,’’ men 
who before lived in happy contentment and prosperity have 
been fired to rush upon each other in deadly enmity and in the 
name of their ‘* country,’’ cut the throats of their brothers, 
burn their hard earned property, and deluge their country in 
blood. 

I denounce ‘‘patriotism,’’ I denounce the cry ‘‘ country! ”’ 
as I denounce and abhor the word ‘ victory.” Never were 
greater humbugs foisted upon a deluded peuple than are these 
same meaningless words. 

Every child is taught that government is instituted for the 
protection of person and property, the whole world is led to 
look upon government as its protector, yet I believe that gov- 
ernments have been the cause of horrible slaughter as far back 
as history extends. Every page of history bears evidence that 
governments have entered into wars on the most trivial pretences 
and for the most selfish ends. We need go no further back 
than the late desperate struggle between France and Germany 
to find such an instance. The question of the Hohenzollern 
family, their interfering with the affairs of Spain, was the di- 
rect cause of the war. Now in the name of all virtue, what 
care the mass of men in Europe for this disturhing tribe of roy- 
alists? It has been the same story all through European his- 
tory. The false and empty claims of worthless princes. have 
ever resulted in the ruin and death of the most innocent and 
worthy people. How long mankind wil] endure these mon- 
strous wrongs, no one dare predict. The mass of men have 
become so thoroughly imbued with the idea that their govern- 
ors are always on the right side, that fighting is commenced 
without much consideration other than that of ** victory for our 
country.”? War is truly a gigantic fraud and every true man 
will refuse to fight his fellow-men on any pretert whatever. We 
must refuse to fight, as we would refuse to murder an un- 
offending person. Ilave little fear that ‘‘ government ’’ could 
drive men to fight in this late day, against their wills. 

Let the power to enslave the individual be concentrated in 
the hands of government and war is inevitable. Governors are 
utterly, reckless, they evidently think very little of ** the people’s 
will’’ or even ‘‘ the voice of God,’’ when their own positions are 


endangered. It has been so in the past, monarchy and republic 
alike have been afflicted. 

The less government interferes with personal liberty, the less 
disturbance we will have to endure. ; 

But the tree of iniquity from which all minor sins sprout Is ' 
Injustice, which we all have watered by the sweat of the brow. 
Labor has not been equitably rewarded. The same sin which 
produces discord between employer and employee has convulsed 
the nations of the world. It has been one long night of cruel 
wrong; and it will never cease until the people know what has 
been done, and demand the peace which flows from that yet un- 
discovered spring called, Equity. It has been the custom inall 
time past, as far as our history goes, in dealing and trading to 
get as much from your neighbor as your neighbor will give you. 
Speculation, duplicity and fraud are the results of this false, 
social, and business principle. Until this is completely over- 
turned, until Equity is established where speculation now 
stands, until individual sovereignty replaces the principle of 
government and force, war, black war, with al] its ghastly hor- 
rors will stalk about as wildly as they have ever done in any 
past age. 


SER PHILIP SIDNEY. 


BY 8. HOPKINS EMERY. 


This was one of the most remarkable men in the Elizabethan 
age of England’s history. The queen called him her Philip, 
in opposition, it is alleged to Philip of Spain, her sister's hus- 
band. His famous ‘** Defense of Poesy *’ prepared the way for 
Spenser and Shakespeare, who were just coming upon the stage 
and destined to astonish the world by their immortal produc- 
tions. 

Born the 29th of November, 1554, Sir Philip breathed his 
last the 16th of October, 1586, before he had completed his thir- 
ty-second year, a victim of war, receiving his death wound at 
the battle of Zutphen, on the river Issel in Gelderland. 

Then it was Elizabeth lost what she called ‘‘ the jewel of her 
times ;"’ “‘in the very prime of his days,”’ writes one, ‘‘ the 
zenith of his hopes, the man above al] others idolized, the sol- 
dier’s, scholar’s, courtier’s eye, tongue, sword—the Marcellus 
and Maecevas of the English nation.’? Oxford and Cambridge 
poured forth three volumes of ‘‘learned lamentations”? for the 
loss of one whom they considered their ‘‘ brightest ornament,’ 
and indeed so general was the grief that as some one has ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ the whole kingdom went into mourning.”’ 

The venerable Camden calls him the ‘* darling of the learned 
world, the great glory of his family, the hope of mankind, the 
most lively pattern of virtue.’’ 

This may seem extravagant eulogy to us moderns, but had 
we lived in the full blaze of Sidney’s light, we might have 
shared in the enthusiasm. 

Among his last words were these: 

‘© This my hurt is the ordinance of God by the hap of war.” 
And so he died. 

Can the world afford to lose such men in the centuries to 
come as they have been wastefully swept away by the scythe 
of death in the bloody annals of the past? 

We cannot believe ‘‘ the ordinance of God’’ hath decreed it, 
and it is time that such cruel ‘ hort’’ to Christ’s kingdom and 
the world’s progress by ‘* the hap of war’’ should cease. 


War.—The father of Louis Napoleon thus writes in one of 
his letters: ‘‘ I have been as enthusiastic and joyful as any one 
after a victory, but I confess that even the sight of a field of 
battle has not only struck me with horror, but even turned me 
sick : and now that I am advanced in life I cannot understand, 
any more than | could at fifteen years, how beings who call 
themselves reasonable, and who have so much foresight, can 
employ this short existence, not in loving and aiding each other, 
and in passing through it as gently as possible, but, on the con- 
trary, in endeavoring to destroy each other, asif time did not 
do this with sufficient rapidity. What I thought at fifteen 
years J still think: war, which society draws upon itself, is but 
an organized barbarism, and an inheritance of the savage state, 
however disgujsed or ornamented.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The recent numbers of the Advocate of Peace have contained 
communications from a large number of eminent jurists and 
scholars, representing several of the principal countries of the 
globe. We may be pardoned for saying, we doubt if any 
periodical in the country has been honored with contributions 
from more distinguished names than those which our paper 
contains. 

The subject to which these communications relate is one of 
the broadest scope, and of the first importance. This subject, 
as our readers are aware, is the proposition to convene a coun- 
cil or congress to be composed of gentlemen of different coun- 
tries, savans, especially versed in the rights and laws of nations 
for the purpose of elaborating an international code, which 
shall provide for a High Court of nations. An attentive pe- 
rusal of the papers of these distinguished scholars discloses a 
diversity of opinion respecting the less important details of the 
great movement. Butthe unanimity and emphasis with which 
a large majority of them endorse and commend the movement 
itself, are quite remarkable, and in a high degree, encouraging. 

Doubtless Count Frederic Sclopis, the illustrious President 
of the Geneva Arbitration, in saying, ‘*the difficulties in the 
way of the successful accomplishment of this work are great, 
but not insurmountable,’’ has expressed an opinion in which 
the ablest publicists of the world concur. 

Our last issue contained the announcement that in view of 
the opinions expressed by eminent jurists, publicists and states- 
men, it had been decided to convene a meeting of the leading 
publicists of different countries at Brussels, Belgium, on the 
28th of the present month, ‘* for consultation upon the best 
method of preparing an International oo and the most prom- 
ising means of procuring its adoption.”’ 

We are happy to say that, at this time of writing, the pros- 
pects of this proposed meeting are good, and are daily growing 
brighter. A committee of preparation has been organized in 
Brussels, headed by the Hon. Auguste Visschers, President of 
the Peace Congress of 1848. This committee are diligently at- 
tending to the duties, which they assumed voluntarily, and with 
the greatest alacrity, and it need not be said the members of 
the illustrious senate of jurists will receive a most cordial wel- 
come to Brussels, and will be entertained with generous and 
elegant hospitality, and will find every facility furnished for the 
successful prosecution of their noble undertaking. 

The ‘invitation’? has been sent to prominent international 
jurists in different lands, from many of whom we. have already 
received assurances of their purpose to attend. We have rea- 
son to believe our own country will be worthily represented in 
the convention. 

Before this article shall appear in print, the writer will have 
taken his departure for Europe for the purpose of conferring 
with those who are interested in the movement upon the other 
side of the water, and assisting in organizing the meeting, and 


completing the arrangements for it, the Peace Society having 
granted him leave of absence for this purpose. The Secretary 
trusts, however, that his absence from the country upon this 
mission will not, in all sespects, interrupt his labors in the 
great cause at home. Indeed, he confidently expects that, 
while it will take him away from certain forms of effort which 
he had hoped to prosecute in this country this autumn, it will 
as a compensation. furnish him with increased facilities for 
more effective labor in other departments. He will not have 
less to do in the preparation of the Advocate and Angel, than 
though he had remained at home, and his opportunities will en- 
able him to impart fresh interest to those papers. 

We have said the prospects of the proposed meeting are 
good. By this statement we do not mean to be understood as 
declaring our belief that at that one meeting a complete Inter- 
national Code will be elaborated. We suppose no such extrav- 
agant expectation is cherished by any of the distinguished ju- 
rists who are to compose the body, or indeed, by any reflecting 
person. But for more than a century eminent diplomatists and 
statsemen have borne testimony to the urgent necessity of an 
International Code, and a High Court of nations for the satis- 
factory and pacific settlement of serious difficulties arising be- 
tween nations, which could not be adjusted by the ordinary 
methods of negotiation, and which hence have led to long and 
desojating wars. 

By the most intelligent and the best people in all civilized 
countries the conviction is entertained that the preparation of 
such a Code, and the establishment of such a Court are possi- 
ble and practicable. The recent settlement of complicated 
questions involving facts and principles of a peculiar and deli- 
cate nature, between England and the United States, by means 
of the Treaty of Washington and the International Court of 
Arbitration at Geneva, has greatly strengthened this convic- 
tion. At the same time the masses of the people in all Jands 
have come to a more just appreciation of the manifold and stu- 
pendous horrors and miseries and criminality of war, and they 
are cuntinually imbibing a more intense detestation of this gi- 
gantic evil and curse, 

The work undertaken is, without question, one of vast mag- 
nitude, and beset by many and great difficulties ; and yet itis a 
work which can and must be done. Religion, morality, educa- 
tion, humanity, all the interests of the race unite their voices 
in declaring it is a work which must be done. It is idle for men 
to object to this enterprise as utopian. 

The language of Mr. Sumner in his letter of congratulation 
to Henry Richard, M. P., is strictly applicable to this move- 
ment. ‘* There is no question so supremely practical ; for it 
concerns not merely one nation, but every nation, and even its 
discussion promises to diminish the terrible chances of war. 
Its trlumph would be the greatest reform of history.”’ 

Yes, vast, difficult, magnificent as is this work, if can be done, 
it must be done, and its accomplishment is a task worthy of the 
best thought of the best minds in al]] the world; and if this 
grand work is ever to be achieved a beginning must be made at 
sometime. What time can be more auspicious than the present 
for the beginning? The world is at peace. The recentsignal 
triumph of the noble Henry Richard's motion in the British 
House of Commons will conspire with circumstances to which 
we have already referred, to favor the undertaking. If the 
present endeavor to begin in a definite form the work of rescu- 
ing ‘* the nations from the unreasoning and irresponsible despo- 
tism of lynch Jaw, and to bring them under the peaceful rule of 
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an Internationa] Code and Court of Justice: ’’ in a word, ‘* to 
secure for the nations the inappreciable benefits of a tribunal for 
the settlement of their differences,’’ shall fail; if we are not 
really ‘* almost within arm’s reach of this great consummation 
which must bring in a new and glorious future to mankind,”’’ 
still, let no one suppose other endeavors will not be made, and 
lnade soon ; for this is a work that must be accomplished, and it 
le as sure to be accomplished as the purposes of the God of 
peace are to be fulfilled. 

However, let the present endeavor have the sympathy and 
the prayers of all the friends of God and man in al] the world. 


THE CAUSE OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION BEFORE THE PEOPLE OF ‘THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A LETTER FROM MR. CHARLES LUCAS, MEMBER OF THE INSTI- 
TUTE, TO REV. J. B. MILES. 


La Rougere, near Bourges, July 17, 1873. 


Dear ano Honorep Sir:—TI have received the letter which 
you did me the honor to send ov May 30th. You there express 
in the kindest terms the value which you attach to my writings 
and the regret that my absence from Paris did not permit you 
to converse with me in regard to the generous mission upon 
which you had come to Europe. You know how entirely | 
sympathize with you in this regret. 

I thank you for informing me of the approaching arrival of 
most important communications which you have received from 
the most distinguished lawyers and statesmen in different coun- 
tries and which attest the harmony of their views. I await 
their reception with great impatience, for they will naturally 
interest me much. I congratulate you upon the eclat which 
you are about to give to the publication and circulation of the 
Advocate of Peace, which will become a valuable organ for the 
generous efforts of the United States in the work of the codifi- 
cation of International Law and of International Arbitration. I 
wish that time allowed me to respond to your appeal for my co- 
Operation. 

I arrive now at the principal object of your letter, where you 
have the satisfaction of informing me that the arrangements are 
almost concluded for the first meeting of the proposed commis- 
sion, under the name of the Senate of Publicists, which ig to be 
held at Brusselles in the month of October next, and you add 
that ‘‘I shall soon receive an invitation to become a member 
of this senate, and that you hope I shall be able to be pre- 
sent.”’ 

I ought first to tell you that in a communication of a confi- 
dential character, of which I do not think myself authorized to 
give the detail, J was informed early in May that in Belgium 
the plan of a Congress or International Juridic conference had 
been proposed and was being actively carried on, with a view 
of establishing certain fundamental principles of public Interna- 
tional Law. ‘This was entirely independent of your design. 
The number of members of this conference was not to exceed 
twenty, to be chosen in Murope and the United States trom the 
men most prominent in this department. 


1 was obliged by reason of my blindness, to decline the hon- 
or of this co-operation, as I had trom the same motive in 1872 
declined to represent the Institute of France at the Congress in 
London for the reform of prison discipline. ‘The same cause 
will prevent me from being present at the congress or senate of 
jurists which is to meet at Brusselles in October; in spite of the 
importance which I attach to the work and to what [ shall call 
the glory of taking part init. By referring to my address read 
Oct. 5, 1872 at the Institute, upon the necessity of a Scientific 
International Congress for the codification of International Law, 
whose realization I have not dared to hope was sv near, you 
will see that I have declared my sentiments in advance in the 
following terms: ‘‘1 abandon to the active and generous 
spirits who share my ideas upon the necessity of this Interna- 
tional Congress, the charge of carrying it into execution, for 


age and blindness forbid my aiding it except by most ardent 
sympathy.’’ 
I. ° 


But I did not intend upon that account to condemn myself to 
inaction in regard to a reform which I thought ought to be 
called the civilization of war,and which I hope to serve so long 
as Divine Goodness stall prolong my days, with the same ear- 
nestness which during fifty years I have given to the two other 
reforms, of prison discipline and the abolition of the death pen- 
alty. [think it will be permitted me to do so without partici- 
pating in the preparatory work of elaborating and editing the 
fundamental rules for a code of public International Law, which 
ought to be a work of peace and civilization, and must include 
the principle of arbitration. 

The only difficulties for science to solve are not those which 
it would meet ip this work of codification. In a recent letter 
Count Frederic Sclopis told you what he had previously written 
to me, ‘* The essential point which will be the most difficult 
of accomplishment is to render this work efficacious, it is to do 
something which will produce a prompt and practical effect in 
the international relations of different yuvernments.”’ 

Now there are three conditions to arrive at this practicability ; 
first, the influence of science, which ought to try by spread- 
ing abroad its light and popularizing its principles, to create in 
favor of this reform what Montesqueu calls an ‘ esprit gener- 
al,’’ and which is called to-day public opinion. 

Next, the influence of public opinion, which ought to en- 
deavor in its turn to obtain the majority of votes in the legisla- 
tive assemblies for the social progress which it desires. 

Finally, the action of parliamentary majorities, which have 
just been exerting all their influence upon the deliberations of 
the diplomacy. 

Thus it is that by the action of science upon public opinion, 
by that of public opinion upon the parliaments, and by that of 
parliamentary majorities upon diplomatic action, will be pro- 
duced the peaceful and regular development of social progress. 
In this way I have exerted myself to further this great retorm 
as far as possible, pleading its cause before the Institute of 
France by my addresses, before the two governments of Eny- 
land and the United States by an article on Christian Civiliza- 
tion which 1s submitted to them, and finally by addressing my- 
self to the press of London in a letter of July 3d, to plead befure 
the English people the cause of International Arbitration, on 
the eve of the day which the eloquence of Mr. Richard ren- 
dered so memorable, by obtaining the majority of his nation's 
votes in favor of Internationa] Arbitration. 


II. 


I am now to plead this cause of International Arbitration be- 
fore the American people, and it is in this letter that I intend to 
do it, as you have yourself invited me, in referring to sugges- 
tions whose value you exaggerate, though they have the merit 
of sincerity at least. 

In this great reform for which we hope, science, as I have 
just shown, has two banners; upon one it writes Codification, 
upon the other Practicability. The American people must 
march under this double banner to accomplish their aim. Let 
us see if such is the direction of the reform in the United States. 

I admire the yenerous spirit of co-operation in the United 
States, when I see them confide to you the mission of going to 
Kurope to invite a few of the most prominent men to assemble 
upon the hospitable soil of the great American republic, in or- 
der to join their labors upon the great work of the codification 
of International Law. I admire it still more, when you return 
from a mission which you have so worthily fulfilled, but without 
having been able to overcome the obstacle which the crossing 
of the Atlantic would present to those upon the European side, 
and I sce it persist in its great design, and as a compensation 
for the regret it feels at not being able to receive upon the 
American soil its illustrious guests, renew its invitation upon 
European soil, in the capital of a neutral State, also, the reso- 
lution passed after a meeting at the house of the celebrated ju- 
rist, Dudley Field, to 1orm a committee of five persons, where 
to the name of Mr. Ficld and of yourself are added the weighty 
names of President Woolsey and of the noted lawyers Beach 
Lawrence and Emory Washburne, with a view of preparing for 
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the convocation of a committee of jurists chosen among the | 
most eminent in the different nations, in the hope of laying the | 
fuundation of an International Code, and of a common law of, 
nations ; and lastly, the resolution to open a subscription in all 
parts of America to cover the expenses of all kinds which the 
execution of this project brings. 

I know of nothing which does more honor to the people of 
the United States, who are often said to be absorbed exclusive- 
ly in material interests, than the spectacle of this great national 
movement for the moral progress of humanity. But th:s move- | 
ment is incomplete. By the side of the banner of Codification, 
I do not see that of Practicability floating. 

I do not see public opinion besieging the American Congress 
in favor of the codification of International Law and of Interna- 
tional Arbitration. The Congress at Washington remains si- 
lent, while in the English Parliament this great reform receives 
the light of discussion and the authority of votes. 

I should not say or do anything which would abate the gen- 
erous enthusiasm in the United States for Codification ; but at 
the same time the American people ought to prepare tor Practi- 
cability. It is necessary that the first step of public opinion 
should be to excite by petitions the initiative of parliamentary 
movement; and that the latter in its turn by its votes and its 
discussions should stimulate the governmental] and diplomatic 
influence in its behalf. 

In this way is understood and explained the plan which I de- 
veloped before the Institute upon the agreement of science and 
diplomacy. ‘The first ought to give light and impulse, the sec- 
ond, sanction. 

Ill. 


In examining the respective situations of the United States 
and England in relation to the direction of the movement in fa- 
vor of International Arbitration in these two countries, we see 
that the United States are most actively engaged under the ban- 
ner of Codification, but they have been surpassed by England 
under that of Practicability. We do not find here the petition- 
ing which preceded, prepared for, and supported the motion of 
Mr. Richard in the English Parliament, and the parliamentary 
influence is inactive and silent in regard to Arbitration. 

Nevertheless to break this silence, the Coneress of the United 
States only needs to follow its precedents, and I have recalled * 
a memorable one, to the eternal honor of the American senate 
by quoting a clause in the vote of 1853, to be inserted in the 
treaties concluded with ether nations, by virtue of which all 
questions which might arise between the contracting parties, 
should be left to the decision of impartial arbiters selected by 
both. 

There are then two things to be provided for in the direction 
of the movement in the United States in favor of International 
Arbitration ; one is that of petitions, the other that of a parlia- 
inentary motion. But] do not advise the United States to fol- 
low strictly the example of England upon these two points, for 
I think there is an important modification to be made. 

What we must ask for in the way of petition and parliamen- 
tary motion is not what it is absolutely impossible to hope for 
but what it is possible to obtain. Now that which seems to me 
possible and practicable is, in one word, as I have said on March 
31st before the Institute of the Provinces of France convened at 
Paris for its thirty-ninth session, as I have repeated in May be- 
fore the Institute of France, as I have said again in my View of 
Christian Civilization addressed to England and the United 
States, to present the question in the following terms: ‘* Who 
could hinder the two great nations of I*ngland and the United 
States and their governments at the moment when they scemed 
to wish to resort to Arbitration for the settlement of their inter- 
national difficulties, from establishing the principle by a treaty, 
and from establishing at once the instance and the authority of 
the precedent by a protocol in which they would invite the civ- 
ilized nations to follow their example, and which should remain 
open for the signatures of the States desiring to agree to it.’’ 

IIuman reforms can only be developed progressively, and In- 
ternational Arbitration must conform to this law of humanity. 
It is for the United States and England to take the first step to 
which Providence seems to have called them, and thence this 


*See “A View of Christian Civilization, addressed to England and the 
United States.” 


great reform shall spread throughout the civilized world. 
From the United States it will extend to South America, whose 
Congress of Panama we have not forgotten, and which is pre- 


| pared for this reform by the remarkable intellectual movement 


of which the French book-trade is an evidence, seeing the 1m- 
portant part which that country takes in the demand for works 
uf an instructive and serious character. 

This reform will soon pass beyond the limits of England, on 
account of the irresistible attractions which demand the expan- 
sion of a civilizing idea; for a practical precedent is for social 
progress the fulcrum from which it felt the power of this lever 
of Archimedes, which finds no obstacle insurmountable. 

It is this, dear and honored sir, that I understand the direc- 
tion of the movement in the United States, in favor of the re- 
form for which we hope, and therefore I do not despair of success. 


IV. 


One word more upon the question of the codification of pub- 
lic International Law, which is to be the immortal honor of our 
epoch, and in which we ought to take so much interest as to in- 
sure its accomplishment. 

The road to its accomplishment is not without dangers. 
There is one which we seem already inclined to avoid, it is 
that of a general gathering, which would have threatened con- 
fusion. We have felt that this codification required first of all 
a preparatory conference, for the purpose of agreeing upon the 
fundamental principles which are to be its basis, and that this 
could not be done, unless the work were confided to a very few 
persons. 

There is another danger which we seem also inclined to 
avoid ; it is that of attracting a premature publicity to the delib- 
erations of the conference. ‘The propriety of deliberating with 
closed doors, and of leaving the commission to be judge of the 
proper moment for making its discussions public, seems gener- 
ally recognized. 

But there are many delicate questions of which | wil] men- 
tiona few, without pretending to solve any. First, the appor- 
tionment of members from the different countries to be repre- 
sented, also the method of appointing them. 

"These two questions seem the most urgent, since they per- 
tain to the very constitution of the conference. There are others 
which need not be settled immediately, suchas that of deciding 
how they shall proceed to the examination of the preparatory 
work of the conference. 

When one enters uponan unexplored path, he cannot hope to 
foresee everything, he must leave much to observation, expe- 
rience, and time. The important point is to bring to all these 
questions a conciliatory spirit, and that will certainly be found 
in these two initiatory gatherings, which the constitution of a 
conference for the preparatory work of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a code of public International Law finds awaiting it; 
ore coming from the United States, the other from Belgium. 

I’verything leads us to hope that they will easily unite, and 
ifany difficulties should arise, it would seem that an easy means 
of solving them is indicated by the nature of the subject. It 
would be always possible to have recourse to arbitration for the 
setlement of conflicts. Now assuredly the illustrious presi- 
dent of the Arbitration tribunal of Geneva, with the aid ofall 
or a part of his eminent colleagues, would not refuse his aid in 
the solution of difficulties, and one could not but pay deference 
to his authority in such a case. 

Accept, dear and honored sir, the assurance of my highest 


recards. 
(Signed) 


Cuarues Lvecas. 


Hints.—Don’t complain of the selfishness of the world. 
Deserve friends, and you will have them. ‘The world is teem- 
ing with kind-hearted people, and you have only to carry a kind, 
sympathetic heart in your own bosom to call out goodness and 
friendliness from others. It is a mistake to expect to receive 
welcome, hospitality, words of cheer, and help over rugged and 
difficult passes in life, in return for cold selfishness, which cares 
for nothing in the world but self. Cultivate consideration for 
the feelings of other people, if you would never have your own 
injured. ‘Those who complain most of ill-usage are the ones 
who abuse themselves and others the oftenest, 
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INDUCEMENTS FOR PEACE. 


BY D. IRISH. 


We are living in an age and country professing Christianity, 
hence the greater responsibility for the fulfillment of what 
Christianity clearly enjoins. Are not some of those duties em- 
braced in the following passages of Scripture: ‘‘have peace 
One with another ;”’ ‘‘love as brethren ;°  ‘*by this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one tu another ;”’ 
‘*be ye all of one mind, having compassion one for another ;” 
“be pitiful, be courteous, not rendering evil for evil, or railing 
for railing ;’”’ “if thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, 
give him drink;’’ ‘‘recompense to no man evil for evil ;’’ *‘all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them.”’ 

Now we ask, how does the war system harmonize with the 
above noticed, Christian obligations! We think it must be 
admitted by every candid person, that waris, in direct viola- 
tion of the ground-work and fundamental principle of Chris- 
tianity. Notwithstanding all this, sull nations continue to 
systematize and legalize means for settling their differences, 
whenever deemed expedient, by war. Why may we not learn 
something from the provision that has been made for individ- 
uals to settle their differences by peaceful means, and not by 
violence and the shedding of blood? A disregard of this pro- 
vision by any individual resort to violence and the destruction 
of life would be deemed not only unchristian, but cruel, bar- 
barous, and savage. ut this provision for the peaceful scttle- 
ment of individual differences has long been tried and proved 
efficacious. 

Why not, then, make appropriate provision for the peaceful 
settlement of National dillerences, by means of an internation- 
al Board of Arbitrators, bound to act upon principles of justice 
and equity, and their decisions to be final? Is it less anti- 
christian and irrational for Nations to resort to violence and 
the destruction of human life for the settlement of their dis- 
putes, than for individuals? It is clear there can be no dif- 
ference in principle. Still there is this dillerence ; National 
wars seem to be—when divested of the power of custom— 
nothing short of wholesale, legalized murder, upon the largest 
scale possible. Some may be disposed to look back, and say, 
wars have been always, from time immemorial. lt is not our 
proper business to enter into judgment with past generations, 
and say how far they were guilty in the divine sight. But it is 
all important to look well to the duties and responsibilities of 
our day; and, in doing so, if these duties are embraced by 
Christianity, morality, and the general good of the great fami- 
ly of man, have we not need to feel the necessity of exerting 
our influence, however small, for the prevention of wars, let 
the provocation be what it may. ‘Ihe prevention of war isa 
subject of vast magnitude ; one that justly claims the attention 
and consideration of the community generally; a subject in 
which all classes seem to be mure or less interested. Iuven 
in a time of Peace, Nations are continually preparing for war, 
thus inflicting enormous burthens upon the people. ‘The 
greater this provision, the more eflectual it proves in bringing 
on war and its inseparable, enormous evils peculiar thereto.— 
When will Nations learn righteousness? ‘This done, would 
cover the whole Zround,—for it has beev truly said, ‘the work 
of righteousness, is peace.’”’ Yes, true, permanent peace, 
‘the pearl of great price.’’ 


In the religious Society of Friends, a testimony against all 
wars, offensive and defensive, has been always maintained.— 
By this Society, from its beginning, and it is now, a disowna- 
ble offence for one of its members ‘‘to comply with military 
requisitions, or pay a fine or tax in lieu thereof;’’ unless re- 
pented of. ‘lhe maintenance of this noble testimony, there 
can be no doubt, has had its influence for good, beyond its own 
members, in awakening reflection upon the evils and barbarity 
of war. Still, we are compelled to beheve that that Society's 
influence in this direction has been short of what it should 
have been, or should now be, in the promulgation of the Peace 
principle, and all for the want of greater faithfulness and dedi- 
cation commensurate to the importance and magnitude of the 
cause. When we take into consideration the burthens and 
enormities of a systematized, legalized provision for man to be- 
©ome the destroyer of his fellow-man, the prevention of wars 


looks like a great change. Yet great as it is, being eminently 
good, and having so much to recommend it, the public atten- 
tion being once fairly awakened to the subject, the prevention 
of warcould hardly fail of being accomplished, although her- 


alding the greatest national improvement ever witnessed by . 


man. 

Who, therefore, can hesitate in giving their influence in favor 
of national peace throughout the world?) We may rest assured 
that it is never too soon to do right, and the adoption and_ prac- 
tice of Peace principles must be right. If a due regard for 
the teachings of the just witness in our own hearts, confirmed 
by the precepts and example of the blessed Jesus is right,— 
what greater inducements can there be tv provide for 
peace? 

Quaker Hitt, Dutchess Uo., N. Y., 10th Mo. 


THE STORY OF A KINGDOM. 


* BY SUE W. HETHERINGTON. 


There was in ancient times a kingdom famed for the equity 
of its government, and the peace and prosperity that reigned 
throughout its borders. Regularity and order marked every 
movement of its rules. All seemed to know their duty and to 
do it. Anarchy and war were words unknown, and plenteous- 
ness reigned throughout the land. 

The monarch of this kingdom was every thing that a mon- 
arch could be; firm and decisive when those qualities were 
needed, yet ever gentle, condescending, and kind. All bowed 
to hissway, and kissed the hand that held the scepter over them. 
Veneration, obedience, and unbounded trust were blended in 
that one word Jove. Blessed with such a ruler, the people were 
contented and happy. 

But it happened that the monarch had an officer in his court 
who, by a plausible course of conduct, so won the good opinion 
of the king that he advanced him from one post of honor to an- 
other, until he became third only to the monarch himself. Was 
he contented with this position? No. His ambition? was 
aroused, and would be satisfied with nothing short of the throne ; 
and wily, artful, treacherous, he laid his plans to secure this 
object. By secret and slow, but no Jess sure, means, he pois- 
oned the minds of the common people against their monarch, 
and by promises of high offices should he succeed, he induced 
them to aid him in the overthrow of the kingdom. The whole 
nation was soon in a ferment, and ready to do anything to rid 
themselves of their king. An army was collected, and with it 
in an unguarded hour the insurgents besieged the palace. The 
inmates, totally unprepared for the attack, were obliged to sur- 
render into the hands of the rebels; but a few still loyal sub- 
jects escaped with their monarch into a far country, where they 
found a place of safety. ‘The leader immediately seated him- 
self on the throne, but O what confusion, commotion, and blood- 
shed met his gaze. Here awhole army clamoring for the prom- 
ised rewards which he now found himself unable to grant them; 
there a people, regardless uf every law, plundering and devas- 
tating on every side. ‘lhe army, seeing they had been duped, 
dethroned their leader, and placed one of their own number in 
his place, who in his turn was thrust aside by the fickle, demor- 
alized nation to make room for another favorite, Sometimes 
the army, sometimes the people triumphed. Anarchy and civil 
war raged, and gaunt famine came stalking through the once 
plenteous land. Everywhere misery, wretchedness, and woe 
reigned, and the nation was fast approaching utter ruin. For- 
tunately their old king heard of their lamentable condition, and 
his kind heart melted at the calamities which had come upon his 
misguided but still dearly loved people. He immediately sent 
an embassador to them with offers of pardon to the guilty, and 
a promise that he would come and reign over them again if they 
desired it. ‘The message was received by some with indiffer- 
ence, by others with scornful sneers, and opeuly rejected; a few 
hailed it with joy as a harbinger of peace. 

The conflict raged more fiercely, and shook the nation to its 
very centre. But it was the dark hour which precedes the 
day. ‘The rebels were at length brought into subjection, and 
the good king came back amid the universal acclamations of his 
people. Joy and gladness swept over the land, and perfectly 
deluged in happiness the hearts of all. Confusion fled, and or- 
der, peace, and prosperity again resumed their sway. The 
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wicked one who had been the cause of all their trouble was kept | to prove the contrary, we believe that THE PUBLIC OPINION OF 


in strong bonds. 

How like this short sketch is the history of the human heart. 
Created in the beginning perfect, with Gud’s love ruling it, all 
was peace, prosperity, and happiness. But the Passions and 
Appetites, headed by Self-love, dethrone this controlling Pow- 
er, and the heart becomes one wild scene of ruin and desola- 
tion. First Self-love rules, and then the Passions sway the 
scepter, and again the Appetites. ‘The Emotions and Desires 
join the contest, and the heart, torn and lacerated by these con- 
tentions, would fain desist, tired uf the struggle. There is but 
one way to rest the weary soul. 

Receive again thy monarch, so shamefully driven from thy 
heart. He stands ready to return, he knocks at the dour. O, 
admit the heavenly King. Struggle no longer, as you value 
your peace. He will bring order out of confusion. He will 
bind up thy wounds. He will subdue the contending forces, 
and shed through all thy being that peace that passeth un- 
derstanding and is as an anchor to the soul, sure and stead- 
fast. Appetites, Passions, Emotions and Desires will then as- 
sume their proper place, and move harmoniously to the soft 
sweet music of His voice who not only calms the waves of the 
sea, but breathes upon the troubled waters of our spirits and 
they are still. 


IS THE WORLD RIPE FOR AN 
TIONAL CODE? 


The adoption of a revised ‘* International Code,’’ repeatedly 
suggested, must commend itself to the public opinion of the 
world the more it is considered. Count Sclopis, the Italian ju- 
rist, who presided at the Geneva Arbitration, has pronounced 
in its favor, in which he is supported by his associate from 
Brazil. The position and experience to two such men give 
great weight to their deliberate conclusions. 

The intercourse of nations, which during the last generation 
has increased with wonderful rapidity, must become still more 
close and intimate in the future. Whatever theory may be 
weld as to the independence of nations, they are practically, in 
many respects, becoming a single community, with a common 
interest. Heretofore it has been held too often that the gain of 
one nation was a loss to others; and by this principle, the pol- 
icy not only of England, but also of this country, has been too 
much shaped. But the conclusions reached by political econo- 
my show that this selfish pvulicy is false. The interest of one 
is the interest of all. The prosperity of any one nation fits it 
the better to perform for others a profitable, if not necessary, 

ervice; while, so far as the claims of justice involved in mu- 
tual intercourse are concerned, the interests of all nations are 
:he same. 

The way is thus prepared now, as it never has been before, 
for what may be called an Ecumenical Conference, to define 
more exactly the obligations arising out of the new and more 
complex international relations of our age. From the days of 
Grotius—to go no further back, and note the elements that were 
combined in Roman civil law—the literature of this subject has 
been steadily accumulating, until now there is scarcely any re- 
lation in which nations stand to one another, whether in peace 
or war, that has not been elaborately discussed. 

It is unnecessary to refer individually to the essays that have 
been put fourth bearing upon this subject. Some of the very 
ablest minds of these last generations—practical statesmen, em- 
inent jurists, accomplished scholars—have done honor to them- 
selves, and brought the world under obligation to them, for 
what they have accomplished. Their writings have rendered 
possible the compilation—for suzh it must be—of an Interna- 
tional Code. Ali that is necessary, is that the leading states- 
men of different countries should be brought to see this matter 
in its true light. Arrangements could he made for drawing up 
in definite shape the common principles whica the several pow- 
ers were prepared to endorse, adopt, and apply, and which 
would thus become valid in behalf of, as well as against, them- 
selves. 

It is no valid objection to say that such a Code would be a 
dead letter without a military furce, supported at great expense 
by the several nations to uphold it. In spite of all examples 
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THE WORLD would, in nearly all instances, be sufficient to sus- 
tain such a Code. The very publication of it would re-enfurce 
the public sentiment that gave it birth. Principles that are 
now conceded, on the opinions of great writers on law, would 
thus become not only more widely known, but invested with a 
kind of solemn sanction and authority. All civilized nations 
might not at once come into arrangements to accept the Code. 
They might hestate and linger, as the original thirteen States 
did in forming the Union, but even then they would yield one 
by one, and with each accession the Code proposed would gain 
a new power. 

We conclude, then, that it is the duty of at least leading 
Christian nations to respond approvingly to the proposed pro- 
ject. Weare sure that if a concert of action could be antici- 
pated, England would change her cautious and qualified, to 
hearty, if not enthusiastic, acceptance. As for our own coun- 
try, all its antecedents pledge it to the course demanded by jus- 
tice and humanity, and we trust that the next Congress will 
take such action as to give all the weight of our example to 
that policy of peace which is the true policy for us, and for all 
the nations of the earth. 


Cost anp Gain oF a War Frotic.—The short war of Na- 
poleon III. against Germany has produced the following fig- 
ures: An addition to rentes, or funded debt, of France an ag- 
gregate of 8,216,149,633 francs, or 1,649 millions of dollars. 
Of this nearly 1,000 millions of dollars were paid in cash to 
Germany, whose published statements report the actual cost of 
the war to the Germans at $278,000,000, so that the clear 
profit of Germany from the war begun by Napoleon’s invasion 
of July, 1870, was over 800 millions of dollars, without reckon- 
ing the vaiue of the annexed provinces or Alsace and Lor- 
raine, whose taxation contributed to the revenue of France 
$80,000,000 a year, while their railways alone are valued at 
$65,000,000. 

In France the war almost doubled the debt, the new addition 
being 1,649 millions of dollars. Besides this there isa floating 
debt due to the bank of France of 1.300,000,000 francs. The 
total of the French debt cannot be ascertained. Since 1814 the 
government loans make a capital of 17,629 millions of francs 
on which the rente or annual interest is 737 millions of francs. 
Before 1814 the old rentes were 63,363,745 francs a year, so 
that the funded debt aggregates at present a capital of 19,720,- 
360,101 francs, or nearly 4,000 millions of dollars, while its 
annual interest 1s 800,682,478 frances, or 160 millions of dollars 
a year, exclusive of all extra charges for the floating debt. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Adopted Child. Published by Henry Hoyt, No. 9 Corn- 
hill, Boston, 

A little orphan of French parentage, adopted by a lady hav- 
ing just ‘‘ laid to rest? her only child. Petite was of a quick, 
impulsive temperament, strong in her likes and dislikes, and 
keenly sensitive,—not an easy nature to go through this world 
with. After many a year of clouds and keen trials, her spirit 
is subdued, a new light springs up in her heart, and she learns 
to lean entirely on Christ, to trust His love in everything; and 
thus from a constant care and trial, becomes a blessing to the 
lady who in her loneliness adopted her. 


Uncle Mar.—A German Tale. 

Uncle Max was a cripple from his birth, but God gave him 
a large heart full of kindness and love. Having learned to 
suffer and be strong in the strength of Christ, he taught those 
around him to possess a meek and quiet spirit. An orphan 
boy enters the family ; rude, cunning and deceitful, he abused 
the kindness of his relatives, scorns Uncle Max; but, meeting 
with a severe accident, which made /zm also a cripple, through 
the influence of Uncle Max his Jofty spirit is broken, and he 
becomes an humble soldier of the cross. An interesting work. 
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THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God’s meekest angel gently comes ; 
No power has he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again; 

And yet in tender love, our dear 

And Heavenly Father sends him here. 


There’s quiet in that angel's glance: 
There’s rest in his still countenance ; 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear. 
But ills and woes he cannot cure 

He kindly trains us to endure. 


Angel of patience sent to calm 

Our feverish brows with cooling balm; 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile life’s smile and tear ; 
The throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make our own our Father’s will. 


Oh, thou, who mournest on the way, 

With longings for the close of day, 

He walks with thee, that angel kind, 

And gently whispers, ‘‘ Be resigned ; : 
Bear up, bear up, the end shall tell 

The dear Lord ordereth all things well! ”’ 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO THE CHIL- 
DREN IN AMERICA.—No. 12. 


Dear Younc Frienps—Autumn has come now; the leaves 
are changing color and beginning to fall, and very soon 
winter will be here. As spring is the time for hope, so au- 
tumn is the time for thought; and while in spring the farmer 
sows his seed, in autumn he looks for fruit. Now, dear chil- 
drén, I want you to sow such seed in the spring-time of your 
lives, that when the autumn comes you may reap the ‘‘peace- 
able fruit of righteousness.”’ 

One good seed I hope you will set in the determination to 
take God for the guide of your youth, and to be willing that 
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He shall choose for you your plans of life, your friends, your 
health and sickness and everything that is to happen to you. 
If you do so you will be spared many a sorrow and many a tear 
for His way is always the best. I will write you a little story 
to illustrate this :— 

Many hundred years ago there lived a little girl whose name 
was Enid ; she wasa wilful child and when she set her heart 
on some toy there was no peace till she gotit. Now it hap- 
pened that her father had in a cabinet in his library a number 
of jewels and precious stones, which Enid liked to look at and 
sometimes play with. Amongst these stones was a beautiful 
diamond that Enid liked best of all, it was so bright and 
sparkled so brilliantly; the other stones were pretty too, and 
these looked at Enid as much as to say, ‘‘ Dear little girl, will 
you not play with me?’’ but they did not get much notice, for 
Enid cared only for the diamond, and every day she said to 
her father, ‘‘ Please, father, give me that beautiful stone,’’ but 
he always said, ‘* No, my child.’’ 

At last one day he said,‘‘ Enid, you want this very much, 
take it if you will have it ;’’ and she took it and fastened it with 
a ribbon round her neck. Now it happened that the diamond 
was still rough in some places, it had not been sufficiently cut 
and polished, so it hurt poor Fnid and made her neck quite sore; 
besides this, it was set in silver, and her friends laughed at her 
and said ‘* I would not have a diamond that was set so poorly;”* 
yet these things made no difference to Enid, she loved her 
diamond so dearly that she could bear any pain, or any ridicule 
rather than give it up. ; 

But at last, one morning Enid awoke and found her diamond 
was gone ; she got up and ran at once to the library and cried 
to her father, ‘‘ My diamond! my diamond !’’ He took her in 
his arms and let her lay her head on his shoulder as he said, 
‘* My child, I took your treasure.”’ 

‘‘ Oh! father, give it back to me,’’ she cried, but he said, 
‘My child, I cannot, you know I Jove you and would not will- 
ingly vex you, my Enid will trust her father ;’’ and she said 
“6; Yes.”” 

Yet all that day Enid Jay on the floor of the library and 
wept, yes, that day and the next day, and the day after ; but 
on the fourth day her father took out of his cabinet a pearl, 
and gave itto her. Enid however refused and said, ‘‘ If I 
cannot have my diamond I will have nothing.’’ 


Then her father Jooked stern, and said, ‘* My little one is not 
good now,”’ and he put the pearl away. 
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The next day he gave it to her again, and Enid looked at 
it and she thought after all it was very sweet and soft, if not so 
brilliant as her diamond, and a fairy came by and whispered in 
her ear, ‘* The little girl who had that pearl before, loved it so 
much, and she said it was beautiful and like one that was writ- 
ten about ina very old book as a pearl of great price; she 
liked to think of that wonderful pearl, and she said this one re- 
minded her of that. She has gone away now tu a country that 
is very far off, and this poor pearl has no one to love it, will 
you not take care of it for her!” 

So Enid listened to the fairy, and then she smiled and said 
to her father, ‘‘ Thank you very much, my father, for this 
lovely pearl, I will love it so dearly and think no more about 
the diamond ;”’ and she put it safely in her bosom: * * * now 
the pearl was set in gold. Enid was very happy then, with 
her new gift, and she thought afterwards ‘‘ I wish I had let my 
father chuose for me from the first.’’ 

Will you, dear children, try and let your Father in Heaven 
choose for you and then when the autumn of your life comes, 
you will be able to say, ‘‘ He has made me to lie down in 
green pastures, He has Jed me beside the still waters.’’ 

J am your English friend, Puiippa. 


THE POWER OF GOD. 


BY NELLIE NEWTON. 


Thongh the billows foam and whiten 
By the angry tempest driven, 

God hath power to bolt and fasten, 
E’en the fiery gates of heaven. 


He can calm the troubled ocean 
And tho raging tempest still, 

Clouds, and winds, and waves obey Him 
They are subject to His will. 


O, ye waves that ever fear Him, 

And ye winds that own His power, 
I would dwell forever near Him, 

I would trust Him in this hour. 


Fiorence NicutincaLe.—What is there like love to em- 
balm a name? Gratitude hasa good memory. ‘The world will 
not forget its benefactors. It is no historic heresy to affirm 
that, when every titled officer who bravely fought and fell in 
front of the Malakoff, or who returned covered with glory to 
his native England or France, shall be named no more, Flo- 
rence Nightingale, the good angel of the hour and the place, 
the gentle, the loving, the ministering, will live in a still green 
and growing remembrance.’ The above thought has occurred to 
us in view of the fact that recently an American traveller 
found a savage in the wilds of Africa, who had never heard of 
or had forgotten the name of Washington, but was cherishing 
the story of Florence Nightingale as a precious piece of news 
from the great world. Nothing wins against oblivion like love. 
As it is a law of the world that pure tones shall continue minuch 
the longest, and at the distance of a mile or two miles only the 
perfect notes of a band will be heard, the harsh sounds having 
died by the way, dismissed because not welcome,—so it is 
a law of humanity that those names shall be best and longest 
cherished which are the most signal synonymes for love.— 
Exchange. 


A Necro’s PrRaYer For HIS TeacuEer.—‘'O Lord, bless de 
teacher who come so far to ‘struct us in de way to heaven. 
Rock her in de cradle of love! Backen de word of power in her 
heart, dat she may have souls fur her hire, and many stars in 
her crown in de great gittin’ up mornin’ when de general roll 
is called. And when all de battles is over, may she fall all 
kivered with v:ctory, be buried wid de honors of war, and rise 
to wear de long white robe in glory, and walk de shinin’ streets 
in silver slippers, down by de golden sunrise, close to de 
great white throne ; and dere may she strike glad hands wid all 
her dear scholars, and praise you, O Lord, forever and forever, 
for Jesus’ sake. Amen.’’ 


A STORY FOR THE BOYS. 


BY JOHN HEMMENWAY. 
My dear young friends who read the beautiful ANGEI OF PEACE: 


I should be very glad to take you all by the hand and tell 
you how much I love you, and how I want you all to Jove 
peace and hate war, and to try and do all the good you can in 
the world as long as you live ; but, as I cannot see but a very 
few of you, let me tel] you a story which is every word true. 

A calf belonging to a man whom I well know, stole into the 
barn-yard of this man’s farm one evening near sunset, just as 
he was about to milk hiscows. The calf was nearly weaned, 
and as was very natural, as he loved milk, he ran to a cow and 
began to suck. The man hastily took up a stick and struck 
him to drive him off. The man, being a Jittle vexed at the 
calfs getting into the yard and renewing his appetite for milk, 
instead of rapping him across the nose as he intended, careless- 
ly struck him on one of his eyes. The poor calf immediately 
shook his head, while the water ran out of the nearly closed 
eye. The blow had evidently caused him considerable pain.— 
On seeing the pain the innocent creature was in, the man was 
very sorry for what he had heedlessly done. A voice thus 
seemed to say to him, ‘‘You have wickedly added to the vast 
amount of misery already existing in this world of sin and sor- 
row.”’ 

The man in sincere penitence of soul said, ‘‘God forbid that I 
should ever add to the misery of anything that can sufferon 
earth.”’ He then retired and gave vent to his feelings in 
prayer and tears, and his compassionate Saviour, who, when 
on earth went about doing good, he believes forgave him 
the sin of falling into a little pet and heedlessly striking the 
calf on the eye. 

The man then resolved that he would ever afterwards be 
careful to add nothing to the suffering in the world, but all he 
could tothe happiness of al! creatures. 

The man then returned to his house with the stick in his 
hand. It wasa small Jimb from a maple tree, being about 
three feetin length, and as large as a man’s little finger at the 
butt end and as big as a pipe stem (don‘i ever touch a pipe) at 
the top end. 

The man then told his wife and children of the history of the 
stick, and what he had resolved todo in all his future life. He 
then requested his dear children never to destroy the stick, but 
carefully keep it and have it shown to his descendants from 
generation to generation, and have its history fully told. 

The man laid the rod carefully up in his house to remind 
him of his folly in striking the little calf so wrongtully, and of 
his purpose to never add to the misery, but always to the hap- 
piness of the world. May the God of love, and of patience, 
and of peace, enable him to remember and keep his purpose as 
carefully and tenderly as the apple of his eye. 

Bricuton, Maine, Sept. 1873. 


THe Way to Conquer.—‘‘ I'}] master it,’’ said the axe, 
and his blows fell heavily on the iron; but every blow made his 
edge more blunt, til] he ceased to strike. 

‘¢ Leave it to me,’’ said the saw; and, with his relentless 
teeth, he worked backward and forward on its surface till they 
were all worn down or broken ; then he fell azide. 

‘*Ha! ha!’ said the hammer, ‘‘I knew you wouldn’t sue-- 
ceed; I'll show you the way;’’ but at his first fierce stroke, 
off flew his head, and the iron remiined as before. 

‘¢ Shall [ try? ’’ asked the soft, small flame. But they all 
despised the flame; but he curled gently round the iron, and 
embraced it, and never left it tiJl it melted under his irresistible 
influence. ; 

There are hearts hard enough to resist the force of wrath, 
the malice of persecution, and the fury of pride, so as to make 
their acts recoil on their adversaries; but there is a power 
stronger than any of these, and hard indeed is that heart that 
can resist love.—Cahild’s World. 


Propose Jesus Christ to yourself as a model, and firmly re- 
atl not to do or say anything that may be displeasing to 
im. 
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A STORM AT SEA. 


‘* Mother, you will let me go?’’ 

A terrific storm is sweeping along the wild coast of 
North Devonshire. The Dynmouth life-boat is prepared to 
make its way to a foreign vessel, which, at some short 
distance from the land, is showing signs of dire distress. 
The life-boat crew is complete, with the exception of one 
man. Young Will Carew, a Dynmouth fisher-lad and an 
expert sailor, is offering to fill the vacant place. But 
first he bends down gently to a woman, who stands beside 
him on the dreary shore, and it is his clear, brave voice 
that we hear above the raging of the storm. 

‘* Mother, you will let me go?’’ 

The mother hag been a widow only six short months. 
Her husband was a fisherman; he put out one bright day 
last spring, for the last time in his small fishing-boat, up- 
on a delusively calm sea. A_ sudden squall came on; 
broken fragments of the boat were seen next morning on 
the beach, but the fisherman returned no more to home 
and love. And now the son asks permission to brave the 
horrers of that sea, which his father found so pitiless. 

A fierce passionate refusal rises to the woman’s lips. But 
her sad eyes move slowly towards the distressed vessel ; 
she thinks of the many loved lives in jeopardy - within it, 
thinks, with a sudden pang of agonized pity, of many dis- 
tant, dear homes in peril of bereavement; she turns tothe 
boy, and her vuice is calm and courageous as his own:— 

‘*Go my son. And may God Almighty go with you, and 
bring you safe back to your mother’s heart!’’ 

Hurriedly she leaves the beach, hurriedly seeks her deso- 
late home, and alone she wrestles with the pain of her old 
sorrow and her new fear. 

Morning dawns again. The storm has spent itself. Sul- 
lenly the waves are tossing their haughty heads, but the 
sea’s worst fury is over at last. A gallant vessel has gone 
down upon the waters, but the Dynmouth life-boat has nobly 
fulfilled its nuble task, and aJl hands on board the vessel have 
been saved. 

Why does young Will Carew linger in hesitation outside his 
mother’s door? Bravest of the brave he has shown himself 
throughout the night. Why does he shrink from the proud 
welcome that awaits him, from the heart nearest to his own! 

Beside him stands a tall, worn man; a man whom he has 
rescued from a watery grave; a man whose eyes, full of deep 
tenderness never leave his own. Around the two throng Dyn- 
mouth villagers; many hands are thrust towards the man in 
happy recognition. : 


‘* Who will dare to tell her?’? So speaks a voice well-nigh 
choked with emotion. 

«7 will’? And Will Carew makes his way through the 
awestruck crowd. Another moment and he is in his mother’s 
arms. He feels and knows for the first time, the whole depth 
of that wondrous maternal love, which Love Omnipotent has 
chosen as its best earthly token. 

‘¢ Mother listen. I have a tale for your ears. May God 
teach me how to tell it right. One of the men saved last night 
was a Dynmouth fisherman.’? The boy’s voice is soft and 
grave, but it is evident that he steadies it only with a strong 
effort. 

‘* A fearful storm had overtaken him upon the sea, one day 
not many months ago. He was observed and sayed by a for- 
eign vessel. The vessel was outward bound. Away from 
home, from wife, from kindred, the man was forced to sail ; and 
by wife and kindred he was mourned as dead. He arrived at 
the vessel's destined port, only to set sail again with the first 
ship bound for England. Last night he found himself within 
sight of home ; but a wild storm was raging on Jand and sea, 
and once more the man stood face to face with a terrible death. 
Help came in his need ; help, God-sent, God-directed. And—’’ 

The boy breaks down now. On his knees by his mother’s 
feet, he clasps her hands convulsively in his and his voice 
comes only through his thick sobs :— 

‘** Mother darling, try to bear the happy truth. When your 
brave heart, a heart which, in the midst of its own sorrow, 
could feel for the sorrow of others, sent me forth last night 
to the-succor of the distressed, you knew not—how should 
you know '—that you sent me to the rescue of my dear father’s 
life. God gave him to me. God has given him, mother, 
back to our grateful love.”’ 

Not arother word is spoken. Locked in each other’s arms, 
mother and son pour out their hearts in a flood of unspeakably 
happy tears. 

A step is heard ; the rescued man stands by his own fireside, 
remembering, with deep emotion, that his place there has been 
won for him by the skill and courage of his son. 

With a cry of wild joy the mother rushes forward, and her 
head finds its long lost place upon her husband's breast. 

Ah! Love, supreme, unutterable! Strange indeed are the 
paths through which Thy Divine wisdom leads Thy children to 
pure happiness! In mute reverence we bow before the mighty 


Tenderness, which crowns and blesses earthly love.— Olive 
Leaf. 


TRUTH. 


Why should you fear the truth to tell t 
Does falsehood ever do so well? 

Can you be satisfied to know 

There's something wrong to hide below t 
No; let your fault be what it may, 

To uwn it is the better way. 


Wert Satp.—The will of Patrick Henry closed with the 
following significant testimony to the value of the Christian re- 
ligion: -* | have now disposed of all my property to my family. 
There is one more thing [ wish I could give them, and that is 
the Christian religion. If they had that, and I had not given 
them one shilling, they would be rich; and if they had not 
that, and [ had given them ali the world, they would be poor.”’ 


A sweet little incident is related by a writer, who says: I 
asked a little boy last evening—** Have you called your grand- 
ma to teat’? ‘* Yes. When I went to call her she was asleep, 
and I didn’t know how to wake her. I didn’t wish to hallo at 
grandma, nor shake her ; 80 I kiseed her cheek and that woke 
her very softly. Then I ran into the hall, and said pretty loud, 
* Grandma, tea is ready.’ And she never knew what woke her.’’ 


Tom Thriftless buys what he does not want because it is a 
great bargain, and so is soun brought to sell what he does 
want, and finds it a very little bargain. 
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HOW BESS MANAGED TOM. 


Tom’s sister Nell was pretty, and being a year older than 
Tom, wanted to show her authority over him. ‘Tom was rough 
and awkward, and just at the age when a boy resists al! med- 
dling with his ** rights.” He would put his hands in his pock- 
ets, his chair on Nell’s dress, and his feet on the window-sill. 
Of course they often quarreled. 

‘* For pity’s sake, ‘l'om, do take your hands out of your 
pockets!’’ Nell would say in her most vexing manner. 

‘© What are pockets for, I’d like to know, if not to put one's 
hands int” And Tom would whistle and march off. 

‘Tom, I don’t believe you’ve combed your hair for a 
week!’ 

‘* Well, what’s the use? It would be all roughed up again 
in less than an hour.”’ 

‘© IT do wish, Tom, you would take your great boots off the 
window:sil] ! ”’ 

‘6 Q, don’t bother me, I’m reading !’? Tom would say, and 
the boots refused to stir an inch, which, of course, was very 
naughty. And so it would go from morning tll night. 


But little Bess had a different way with somewhat stubborn 
.Tom. Bess seemed to understand that coaxing was better than 
driving. And sometimes, when he sat with both hands plunged 
in his pockets, Bess, with a book or a picture, would nestle 
down beside him, and almost before he knew it one hand would 
be patting her curls, while the other turned the leaves or held 
the pictures. If she chanced to see his feet on the window-sill 
she would say: : 

‘* Just try my ottoman, Tom, dear, and see how comfortable 
it is to the feet ;’’ and thuugh Tom occasionally growled ina 
good-natured way about its being too low, the boots always 
came down to its level. Whenever his hair luoked very rough, 
she would steal behind him and smooth it out ina way Tom 
liked so well that it was a temptation to let it go rough just for 
the pleasure of having her comb it. Yet for the next three 
days, at least, he would take special pains to keep every hair in 
its place, simply to please little Bess. 


As they grew older, Bess, in the same quiet, loving way, 
helped him to grow wise and manly. If she had an interesting 
book, she always wanted Tom to enjoy it with her; if she were 
going to call on any of her young friends, Tom was always in- 
vited to go with her. 


‘*T can’t understand,’ said Lady Nell, ‘* why you should 
want that boy forever at your elbow! He’s rough and awk- 
ward as a bear.”’ 


‘‘Some bears are as gentle as kittens,’’ said Bess, slipping 
her arm through his with a loving hug, while the “ bear’? felt 
a great warm glow at his heart as he walked away with Bess, 
and determined to try harder to be ‘‘ gentle asa kitten,’’ for 
her sake. 


Tue Orp Man anv tHe Youtu.—Geron, an old man of 
eighty years, was one day sitting before the door of his rustic 
dwelling, enjoying the bright and cheerful autumn morning. 
His eye rested now upon the blue hills inthe distance, from 
whose tops the mist was stealing upward like the smoke of 
burned offerings, and now upon his mirthful grandchildren, who 
were sporting around him. A youth from the city approached 
the old man, and entered into discourse with him. When the 
youth heard the number of his years from his own lips, he won- 
dered at his vigorous age and his ruddy countenance; where- 
upon he asked the old man whence it came that he enjoyed such 
strength and cheerfulness in the late autumn of life? Geron 
answered: ‘* My son, these, like every other good thing, are 
gifts which come to us from above, the merit of which we cannot 
claim to ourselves, and still we can do something here below to 
enable us to obtain them.’’ Having uttered these words, the 
old man arose and led the stranger into his orckard, and showed 
him the tall and noble trees covered with delicious fruit, the 
sight of which gladdened the heart. Then the old man spoke : 
‘‘ Canst thou wonder that I now enjoy the fruit of these trees ? 
See, my son,I pkinted them in my youth ; thou hast the secret 
of my happy and fruitful old age.’? The youth cast a look full 
of meaning upon the old man, for he understood his words, and 
treasured them up in his heart.— Krummacher. 


FAME. 
BY Z. D. 


Hearest thou not what Fame is sounding, 
Among the haunts of men! 
Hearest thuu not whose name's resounding, 
From mountain and from glen ? 
I hear it not, my ear is cold, - 
My eyes are dim, and Iam old. 
The deeds that thou hast done they’re singing, 
With songs of thine the air is ringing ; 
Thou art the theme, thine is the praise, 
That high to thee they joyous raise. 


Alas forme! in manhood's pride, 
I vainly sought that praise to gain, 
And there was one then, by my side, 
To whom that praise had not been vain ; 
But she in the cold earth sleeps, 
And there my heart its vigil keeps. 
The palsied ear no clarion hears, 
The bleeding heart no clarion cheers ; 
The balm of peace, alone it seeks, 
It listeth not of what Fame speaks. 


‘+ Reap—Try.’’—There was once a very Jittle boy who used 
to ask his mother a great many questions, and how do you think 
she answered him? ‘* Read,and you wil) know,”’’ said she, and 
then she would give him books, where he found all he wished 
to know. 

Sometimes, too, this little boy used to wish that he could do 
this difficult thing, or that difficult thing, and instead of dis- 
couraging him, this good mother would say one little word, and 
that word was * Try.’’? The little boy was Sir William Jones, 
afterwards one of the most learned men that ever lived. 


A poor grasshopper, outliving the summer and ready to 
perish with cold and hunger, came near a settlement of ants, 
living happily in their well-stored home. He huinbly begged a 
morsel of bread. One of the little ants asked him what he had 
been doing all summer, that he had not laid up as much as 
they had. : 

‘‘Alas! gentlemen ants,”’ said the poor, starving grasshopper, 
‘*] passed the time merrily, in drinking, singing and dancing, 
and never once thought of the winter.”’ 

“Tf that be the case,’’ replied the ant, ‘all I have to say is, 
they who drink, sing and dance in summer, must starve -in 
winter.”’ 

Let this fable teach you, children, to be industrious, laying 
up stores of knowledge for after years, doing good, but above 
all laying up treasures in heaven. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 


stitutes a person a member of the Americ:n Peace Society 
for one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annua) members for 
one year, and to life members and directors during hife. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one or 
more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches onthe Cause 
of Peace and takes acollection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
wil) becume subscribers or donors, and induce others to become 
such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 


received with the payment of all arrearages. 


SOMETHING TO BE DONE. 


All friends of Peace who receive the following petitions, 
prepared by the F.xecutive Committee of the American Peace 
Society, are requested to procure their insertion in the newspa- 
pers of their vicinities, with this paragraph preceding and then, 
attach half a sheet or more of common-sized paper, date it, rule 
it for names, Post (ffices and States, circulate the petitions for 
Rignatures, or at least leave them in public places for the same, 
and send them to Howard C. Dunham, Office Agent of the 
American Peace Suciety, at No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
These petitions will then be forwarded to Washington and 
placed in the hands of some interested and able Member of Con- 
gress for presentation and advocacy. Let men, women and 
children be invited to sign them, (for all are sufferers from 
war,) and let us send up to our Legislators an appeal for peace, 
We shall 
have War with its horrors, or Peace with its blessings, as pub- 


urged by so many that it will be heard and heeded. 


lic sentiment preponderates fur one or the other. 


PETITION. 


In view of the happy issue of our late arbitrations with Great 
Britain, now so promptly and faithfully fulfilled, and of the re- 
cent address of the British House of Commons to the Queen, 
praying her ‘* to instruct her principal Secretary of State for 
foreign affairs to enter into communication with foreign powers 
with a view to the further improvement of International Law, 
and the establishment of a general and permanent system of In- 
ternational Arbitration,’’-— 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, earnestly 
pray his excellency the President, and the Honorable Senate 
and House of Representatives in Congress assembled, to use all 
suitable endeavors for the attainment of these great and henefi- 
cent objects ; and, as a preliminary measure in the interest of 
general security and national disarmament, to seek an express 
stipulation between nations, that they will not resort to war till 
Peaceful Arbitration has been tried, and never without a full 
year.8 previous notice. 


1878. 


NAMES. Post Orrices. STATES. 


Tue Apostie or Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H. C.. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


PLEASE READ! 


The Angel of Peace of which a specimen may be seen in the 
Advocate will be sent postage paid to any who desire to do. good 
and help inould a generation of peace-makers, at the rate of 50 
cents per hundred copies by addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
Published the first of every month by the American Peace Society. 
SOCIETY'S OFFICE, 


No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, «Mass. 
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‘REASON VERSUS THE SWORD!” 
To the Editor of The Advocate of Peace: 


Dear Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace labors for the past five years is a good supply of 
peace literature to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that will have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most prof:und. The tracts and 
pamphlets we have had have been good—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our documents haye been small. But our 
subject is of sufficient magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but a moderate discussion of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging signs is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. I am glad to add one more tu the 
list. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have just issued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ‘* Reason and the Gospel avainst 
the Sword.’’ | have made arrangements to give away about two 
or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men ot 
the country, for investigation and criticism. I] shall be surprised 
if this volume does not mike some stir in the literary world. 

This work can be had of the Publishers, G. P. f’utnam’s 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for $2.00 per 
copy. Men who wish to be up with the times will do well to 
purchase and read every new work on this living theme. 

WM. G. HUBBARD, Cotumeus, Onto. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSYON’S 
TEA STORE, 


Corner of Shawmut Avenue and Indiana Place, 
(Opposite Morgan’s Chapel,) 
BOSTON. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They sre nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respectfully request a// who use envelopes and wish to 
do good, to send to our office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cost to them 


for postage. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this must excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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The American Peace Society, deeply grateful for the recent 
successes of the great cause, sends Christian salutations to the 
friends of peace throughout the continent of America. 

So highly encouraging are the present aspects of the peace 
cause, that we need not apologize for making an earnest appeal 
to all the friends of God and of man, to aid us with their con- 
tributions as God has prospered them. 

Our means, ever inadequate, are especially so at this crisis. 
We have reached an era in our work when a great advance is 
demanded. To hesitate now or to doubt the liberality of the 
friends of peace in America, would be criminal. 

_The recent culmination of our principles in actual arbitra- 
tion in two cases of grave difficulty between England and the 
United States, has awakened hope and faith throughout the 
civilized world. Count Sclopis has said recently, ‘*‘ The suc- 
cess of the Geneva arbitration has made a very deep impression 
upon the Italian people. I have never before known amongst 
us such a united public sentiment as on this question.”? The 
same has been the effect of this (lustrious transaction upon all 
the nations of Europe. , 

Our Secretary, Rev. James 3. Miles, has just returned from 
a visit to the principal European capitals, undertaken fur the 
purpose of conferring with eminent men of all nations and pro- 
fessions in regard to measures for promoting peace. This tour 
has demonstrated the remarkable awakening of the nations and 
the earnest wish of all parties 10 co-operate now in a grand 
effort to render general and permanent the results of the noble 
example of two powerful nations in settling by peaceful arbi- 
tration grave differences which threatened the dire alternative 
of war. 

Tke London Peace Society has already inaugurated a special 
fund for the new exigency, which is generously patronized. 

The American Peace Society must not be wanting at such a 
time. We are determined that it shall not be. We must have 
our fair share in this glorious en‘erprise for organizing peace 
among the nations. ‘Thie we cannot have without a large 


Arrangements are being made for the first peace congress of 
eminent publiciets and statesmen, to be held this Autumn, 
preparatory to others which have for their object the considera- 
tion of measures for substituting arbitration for war. This 
most benign and practical enterprise can be made a success 
only by the liberality of our friends. 

We must, also, have the means for increasing our use of the 
all potent press. The platform and the pulpit must be induced 
to render efficient aid. The clergy, embassadors of the Prince 
of peace, to aman may be expected to co-operate in our work. 
But we must supply them with documents and facte to aid them 
in the presentation of our cause to their people. 

In these circumstances, we make our appeal to the generous 
friends of peace to join at once in an effort to raise $50,000. 
This is the least sum suggested by our opportunities and our 
needs. This sum will be too small as an expression of our 
gratitude for the recent triumphs ot our principles, which have 
saved ten thousand times the amount, besides crime and suffer- 
ing incalculable. 

We respectfully and earnestly invite the friends of peace 
everywhere upon this continent to organize Peace Committees, 
of ladies and gentlemen, together or separately, auxiliary to the 
American Peace Society, and to raise and forward to this office 
their proportion of the sum named. 

The officers and members of the Society pledge their utmost 
efforts in co-operation. But long before either of the Secreta- 
ries can reach a majority of the people, much of the money 
will be greatly needed. 

We send herewith recent circulars. Rarely have documents 
been signed by so many representative men of all professions 


For the American Peace Society :— 


HON. EDWARD S. TOBEY, President. 

PROF. ALPHEUS CROSBY, Charman Exccutive Com. 
DAVID PATTEN, D.D., Treasurer. 

REV.JAMES B. MILES, Corresponding Secretary. 
REY. D. C. HAYNES, Financal Secretary. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much | 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sersed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ ss 
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Vou. IV. No. 11 


THE DEBATE ON MR. HENRY RICHARD’S 
MOTION ON INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA- 
TION. 


BY A SPECTATOR IN THE GALLERY. 


No one at this season of the year can expect a full Hcuse, 
and that member who has a motion on the paper should ez- 
-teem himself fortunate, if, at an evening sitting, commencing 
at nine o’clock, he can get a house at all. There was, how- 
ever, no danger of a count-out last night. The high personal 
esteem in which the member for Merthyr is held, as well as 
the interest taken by a section of the House in the question of 
which he is the representative, were sufficient to secure a fair 
attendance of the members. But when nine o'clock struck 
there were not more than sume two— or three-and-twenty pres- 
ent. The Opposition benches were virtually empty ; one 
member only sat on the front Ministerial bench, and the rest 
were congregated in Mr. Richard’s immediate neighborhood. 
One by one other members belonging to the ‘ Extreme Left” 
made their appearance, and when, at sume six minutes after 
nine, Mr. Richard rose, there was a prospect of a good House. 
If members had taken the same interest in the question as the 
‘* strangers,’’ not a bench would have been unoccupied, for all 
the seats in the Speaker's and Strangers’ galleries were full. 
Mr. Richard rose from the corner of the third seat below the 
gaugway. He spoke, at first, in an unusually low tone of 
voice, butsoon gained his customary pitch, as, in calm and 
measured language, he proceeded to unfold the ‘ high argu- 
ment’’ of his speech. Sinze the time in July, 1869, when 
Mr. Richard made his first speech in the House, on bringing 
forward his resolution with regard to the Welsh elections, the 
hon. member has always commanded the fixed attention of 
the House. That speech, which was listened to with unusual 
curiosity as coming trom the member who was esteemed to be 
the representative of Wales, was a model ofa first speech— 
full of matter, yet not long ; adorned, yet not overlaid, with 
the graces of rhetoric; arranged with oratorical art, and de- 
livered with perfect self-possession. If Mr. Richard had been 
a member of the House of Commons for as many years as the 
oldest member, he could not have caught more happily than he 
then did the style which suits the House. So it has been in 
every speech which he has since made, and so it was yester- 
day. Yet those who have often heard the hon. member, and 
who also heard him last night, must have been struck with a 
difference. There was that measured deliberation of speech 
which indicated a feeling of extreme moral responsibilty, and 
even when the speaker ruse, as he thrice did, to that rhythmic 
eloquence, when the words fall on the ear like the tread of a 
inultitude, orthe motion of music, he was exercising an ob- 
vious and powerful self-restraint. 
We think that we shall express the feelings of opponents as 
well as of friends, when we say that Mr. Richard delivered last 
- night what is termed a great speech—a speech worthy of his 
subject and of his audience. He began with a reference to 
Mr. Cobden’s motion of twenty-four years ago, and then pro- 
ceeded tv refer to the large degree of external support which 
he had received—from the continent and the United States ; 
from nearly all the religious bodies of this country, and es- 
pecially fromthe working men. He next, and very happily, 
dealt with the’charge that the party to which he belonged was 
the *Peace-at-any-price party.”? If we remember rightly, 
that charge was levelled with greatest effect during the con- 


troversy on the Russian war, and it was appropriate that just 
as Mr. Richard should have commenced dealing with it, Mr. 
Bright should walk into the House and take his seat immedi- 
ately below the speaker. The hon. member then dealt with 
the state to which the rivalry in armaments has reduced the 
nations of Europe, illustrating his argument by some leading 
comprehensive facts, and capping it with a few sentences of 
great oratorical power. ‘‘ Every Power,’’ said the speaker, 
‘tis spending the greater portion of its income in warlike prepa’ 
rations. Their subjects ask for bread and they give then - 
bullets; they ask for useful education and they give them 
military drill; they ask for comfortable homes and dwellings 
and they offer them barracks.. Science has, in fact, sold her- 
self to the devil in devoting her ingenuity in devising inven- 
tions, which are, in their turn, surpassed by others still more 
owerful and destructive.’’ This section of his argument Mr. 

ichard concluded by pointing out how the combined states- 
manship of Europe did nothing but play the senseless game of 
‘‘ beggar my neighbor.’’ In the next section, the precedents 
and authorities in favor of arbitration were quoted, and during 
his treatment of this, Mr. Richard took occasion to pay a high 
complimeut to Earl Granville, Mr. Disraeli, and Mr. Colfax, 
for their conduct during the Geneva negotiations, and also to 
the Times for the judicial spirit in which it had written. The 
last part of his argument was devoted to showing the reason- 
ableness and practicability of a court of arbitration and of in- 
ternational law such as he proposed. This finished, the hon. 
member concluded his speech with one of the most effective 
perorations that has probably ever been heard in the House of 
Commons. Here, he expressed his conviction that, if Eng- 
land would take the first step in organizing the peace of Ku- 
rope, she would find a response of which, at present, there 
was no conception. ‘‘I am ambitious,’’ he exclaimed, ‘* that 
the honor of this great mission should belong to my own 
country.’ Having vindicated the interest of the peace party 
in the honor and glory of England, he concluded by express- 
ing the nature of her true glory and honor. The speaker sat 
down at a quarter past ten amidst ringing cheers, having 
spoken about an hour and ten minutes. 

Mr. Gladstone immediately rose , as he did after Mr. Miall’s 
motion but ina very different spirit. He looked tired, and 
spoke all through as if he could not throw off the tired feeling, 
yet he spoke for some three quarters of an hour, every few 
minutes, however, after atime, seeming as though he was just 
about to finish, and then resuming the argument. His wasa 
peculiar speech, indicating, and often expressing, his thorough 
sympathy with the object sought to be obtained, yet withhold- 
ing support to the pruposed means of obtaining it. The gist 
of the speech was that it was better for the Government to deal 
with the arbitration in question in detail, acknowledging its 
duty asan English statesman has seldom donc before to ‘‘do 
unto others as we would be done by, and to expect no more 
than we are prepared to give.’’ He also referred to Mr. Cob- 
den’s motion, and reminded the previous speaker that Lord 
Palmerston had advised Mr. Cobden not to go to a division but 
to accept a negative on a motion in favor of the previous ques- 
tion, and he doubted whether Mr. Cobden had exercised a wise 
discretion in not doing this. He emphatically declared that 
he had but one motive in declining to request the House to 
adopt Mr. Richard’s motion, namely, that its adoption would 
tend to put in jeopardy the progress of the cause which he had — 
at heart. He expressed his sense of the great value of the 
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matter up in despair, and told him to leave and go home, which 
he did. But shortly thereafter another conscript officer came 
along and Vestol was again duly enrolled as a conscript, and or- 
dered to report at Brago’s headquarters. Not being ready just 
‘* moderation, good-will and justice.’’ ‘‘Itmay not be given,’’ | then to leave his home, he asked and obtained the time of two 
he said, ** .o those who are engaged in this discussion; it may | weeks within which to report, some citizen of Columbia, Chan- 
not be given to those who now sit within the walls of the|cellur Fleming, as I now remember, going his security that he 
House, to witness the ultimate fruit of such a course. Great} would report at the end of the time. Before the two weeks 
and desirable results in the mixed and chequered world in| had expired, Gen. Bragg had fallen back to Chattanooga. All 
which we live are only to be achieved by the patient and | alone and on foot, Vestul went to Chattanooga, and reported to 
persevering use of rational means. Ihere is not much which| Bragg’s headquarters. By a most singular cuincidence, he was 
excites or appeals to the imagination in preaching Jessons of | again assigned to the Fourth Tennessee. Col. McMurray, from 
this kind. Sutill, they are lessons of practical wisdom, and if| his Shelbyville experience, knew he had a tough customer to 
happily we adhere to them, sooner or later we shall not Jose | deal with. He concluded he would try the force of moral sua- 
our reward, nor fail to see other nations wajking in the same | sion, so one day he sent for Vestul to come to his quarters, and 
ae Mr. Gladstone’s speech was the speech of a great| undertook to convince him from the Scriptures that he was 

eace Minister, and, taking it altogether, none could have lis- | wholly wrong in his ideas and position. But the young Quaker 
tened to it with prufuunder gratitude than the members of the | was rather too much for the gallant Colonel in the Scripture 
peace party in the House and in the galleries. argument and the Colonel sent for his Chaplain to talk to Ves- 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson spoke next. He was listened to with | tol and convince him that he was altugether wrong in his refu- 
great patience fur a quarter of an hour, during which time Mr. | sal to fight or to perform tnilitary duty. The Chaplain came 
Richard was in conversation with Mr. Brightand other friends. | and opened the argument after this wise: ‘‘] wouldn't give a 
Sir Wilfrid having sat down, Mr. Richard rose, and briefly | cent for a religion that is opposed to my country.’’ Said Ves- 
stated that he felt it to be his duty to take the sense of the} tol, **] wouldn’t give a cent for a country that is opposed to my 
House. Lord Enfield thereupon moved the previous question. | religion.’’ The argument lasted for some time, but left the 
A ringing cheer greeted Mr. Richard when he appeared at the | young Quaker unconvinced, and determined to do no military 
bar with the paper, and the hon. member certainly never spoke | duty of any description. He refused to police the camp, or do 
in so good a voice all the evening as when he announced that j the least thing that could be tortured or construed into military 
the numbers were — Ayes, (for the previons question) 88;|duty. At last, Col. McMurray, wholly unable to do anything 
noes, 98 ; the Government thus being defeated by 10 votes. | with Veatol, sent him to brigade headquarters. Here he was 
Mr. Richard’s motion wae then agreed to without a division. | reasoned with, and every effurt made to induce him to go and per- 
How this vote came about remains to be seen, but it is quite | form the duties of a soldier, but he was firm and inflexible as 
evident that Mr. Richard exercised a very ‘‘ wise discretion’’ | the everlasting hills. He was told that if he persisted in his 
indeed in challenying a division. As the Tory benches were | course he would be subjected to severe punishment, and finally 
nearly empty all the evening, the division was clearly between | would be shot for disobedience of orders. He replied that they 
the regular Government supporters and the Radicals—aided by | had the power to kill him, but neither the Federal nor Confed- 
just a few Tories. Its moral effect upon the Government as | erate Army possessed the power to force him to abandon his 
such will be bad, but that is nothing compared with the moral | principles, or prove false to his religion. I remember endeav- 
effect throughout Europe of such a motion being carried. The | oring to persuade him one day to pay the $500, which the law 
House has decided ‘‘that an humble address be presented to Her | provided a Quaker might pay, and be exempt from military duty, 
Majesty praying that she will be graciously pleased to instruct | end asked hira if he couldn’t raise that amount and pav it, 
her principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter | and thus get rid of the troubles that I plainly saw ahead of him 
into communication with foreign powers with a view to furthur | if he persisted in his course. 
improvement in international law and the establishment of a} He said he could raise the money without any difficulty. 
general and permanent system of internationa) arbitration.’’ | ‘‘ But,’’ said he, *‘ suppose I pay the Confederate Government 

| $500, that will enable them to employ some one else to fight, 
and it will be equivalent to my hiring another man to do what 
I think it wrong to do myself. I can't do that.”’ 

I then said to him: ** Suppose I could get you the position 
of nurse in a hospital, to care for the sick, wouldn't you be 
willing to do that?’’ He said, ‘‘ I regard it my duty to do all 
I can for the sick and afflicted in either army, but if I were to 
take the position of nurse in a hospital, I would thereby occupy 
the place of some other man who would go out and fight,”’ and so 
declined to do that. Learning from him that he knew how to 
make pottery or earthenware, I told him there was a manufac- 
tory of that cort in Georgia. ‘* Now suppose you could be de- 
tailed to work there, would you not be willing to go!’? He 
replied, ‘If it is a private establishment I will go; but, if it is 
a Government establishment, and run in the interest of the war, 
I can't go.’” Everything that could be construed, directly or 
indirectly, into military duty, he retused most emphatically to 
engage in. He was only about eighteen years of age. I soon 
became satisfied that he acted from principle, and would go to 
the stake, or meet death in any shape it could assume, rather 
than swerve one particle from what he conceived to be his duty 
It was the sublimest exhibition of moral courage I had ever 
witnessed, and it was the more remarkable from being found in 
a boy of only eighteen, away from his family and friends. I 
asked him one day if he had no sympathy in the contcst—if he 
had no preferences as to which side should be successtul. ‘"O 
yes,’” he said, ‘‘I would prefer to see the Soath victorious, as I 
live in the South and among Southern pevople.”’ I heard a gen- 
tleman say to him, ‘ Vestol, did you ever exhibit any emotion 
about anything in your life—did you ever cry in your life?”? 
‘©O yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ I have cried in my life.’? ‘‘ Well,’? said 
the gentleman, ‘‘J would like to know what were the circum- 


motion and his conviction that there was reserved for this 
country a‘ great and honorable’’ destiny in connection with 
the subject, but that they must proceed ‘‘ step by step,’’ taking 
care to give practical effectto their principles by acting with 


VESTOL’S GRIT. 


THE TENNESSEE QUAKER WHO REFUSED TO FIGHT IN THE 
LATE WAR. 


The following interesting account of a young Quaker-who 
could not be induced to fight in the late War, though conscripted, 
is from the pen of a prominent citizen of this State,—a leading 
member of the bar of an adjacent county, and an ex-Judge Ad- 
vocate and officer of the Confederate States Army in the late 
War. It isa faithful narration of one of the most interesting 
and curious events of the late War: 

To the Editor of the Banner: 

I have just read in the Banner of the 16th inst., a fragment 
of Gov. Foote’s reminiscences, headed, ‘‘How a Quaker Re- 
fused to Fight.’ As Iam familiar with the facts and circum- 
stances alluded to, and as the case greatly interested me at the 
time, I have thought it might be of some interest to your read- 
ers to go into details more than is done in Gov. Foote’s brief 
allusion to the case. 

The young Quaker alluded to is Tilgham R. Vestal, who lived 
near Columbia, Tenn. When Gen. Bragg’s army was at Shel- 
byville, Tenn., young Vestol was conscripted and sent to that 
place ; he was assigned to duty in the Fourth ‘Tennessee Reg- 
iment, commanded by Col. McMurray, of Nashville. He re- 
ported to the regiment as required to do, but utterly refused to 
perform military duty of any character or description. Neither 
by threate nor persuasion could he be induced to alter his deter- 
mination. The officers of the regiment were as humane as 
they were true and gallant, and, after every effort had failed to 
induce Yesto} to perform the duties of a soldier, they gave the 
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stances that caused you to cry.’’ ‘* Well, sir,’? he said, ‘‘when 
I left home tu come here, my mother cried when she told me 
good-by, and I cried then.’? ‘* Yes,’’ said the gentleman, 
‘**and if your mother were here now, and could see how you 
are situated, she would tell you to take your gun and go out 
and do your duty as a soldier.’? ‘* No, sir,’’ he quickly re- 
plied; ‘* the lagt thing my mother said to me was to be true to 
my religion, and J mean to doit.’? It was during his stay at 
Gen. Maney’s headquarters that Vestol had his interview with 
Gov. Foote. Gov. Foote was at that time a member of the 
Confederate Congress, representing the Nashville District, and 
was a candidate for re-election, being opposed, as I now re- 
member, by Col. Savage. The soldiers from Tennessee in the 
army were allowed tu vote, and the Governor was out election- 
ecring among the soldiers. While at Gen. Manev’s headquar- 
ters some one pointed out Vestol to Gov. Foote, or introduced 
Vestol to him, as a Quaker tht wouldn’t fight, when the fol- 
lowing conversation occurred between them : 


Foote—‘‘ What, young man, won’t you fight—you are a stout, 
good-looking young man—is jt true that you refuse to fight?”’ 

Vestol—** Yes, sir.’’ y 

Foote—* Why, you are all wrong about that. Suppose you 
were to marry a beautiful and accomplished young lady, and 
some ruffan wer2 to come into your house and grossly insult 
her, wouldn’t vou kill him? ”’ 

Vestal —** No, sir.” 

Foote—(Jumping from his seat in a very excited manner) — 
‘s Why, I'd kill him in a minute.”’ 

Resuming his seat after a minute, the Governor surveyed 
Vestol, and again commenced a conversation with him. 

Foote—'‘ Young inan, you are all wrong about this matter, 
even from a Scriptural standpoint. When Christ was upon 
earth he directed his disciples to pay tribute to Cesar. The 
money thus paid went into the Roman treasury, and was used 
in carrying on the wars of the Roman pcople.”’ 

Vestol—'* No, sir; you are mistaken about: that. The 
Temple of Janus was closed at that time, and there were no 
wars going on.”’ ° 

Foote—'' 1 believe he knows more about itthanI do. I 
don’t know whether the Temple of Janus was closed then or 
not 

Such was snbstantially the interview between this remarka- 
ble boy and this remarkable man. Perhaps two more opposite 
characters, in many particulars, never came in contact. 

Gov. Foote, as before stated, was at that time a member of 
the Confederate Congress. Whether he voted fur the Con- 
script law, the officers appointed under which he denominates 
the ** bloodhounds of the Davis despotigm,’’ 1 know not. It 
was passed during the time he was a member of the Confeder- 
ate Congress; whether with his sanction or not, 1 have no 
means of ascertaining. One thing is certain,—he used all his 
power of persuasion to induce Vestol to bear arms on the side 
of the ‘** Davis despuotism,’’ and was seeking the votes of the 
soldiers who were bearing arms on that side, and obtained the 
votes of hundreds of them with the understanding—implied. at 
least—that he was in full accord with the South in her strug- 
gle. Onno other ground could he have received a vote. 


But to return to the young Quaker. His case was such an 
extraordinary one that Gen. Polk wrote the facts to the War 
Department at Richmond, but never received an answer, so far 
as | am advised. Vestol was ordered to Knoxville, and from 
that place he found his way to the Virginia Army, and was 
assigned to the Fourteenth or Seventh Tennessee Regiment—| 
do not now remember which. Here he was ordered to military 
duty, but firmly refused, as he had done before. The Briga- 
dier in command, knowing nothing of his history or antece- 
dents, ordered him to be bayoneted for disobedience of orders, 
and the bayonet was applied to him repeatedly. He bore it 
with the spirit of a martyr, and the soldiers, seeing that he 
would die willingly in preference to sacrificing his principles, 
refused further to punish him. No punishment, no threats, 
could shake the settled purpose of his soul for a moment. He 
was under arrest alb the while. Frequently, on retreats, his 
guard would lose sight of him, but, in a day or two Vestol 
would march up alone into camp. 

He made such an impression. on me that, after the war was 


his studies and taught school a portion of the time. 


over, I inqnired of al] those rebs I supposed would know what 
became of him, and whether he had survived the war, but none 
of them could tell me. | 

In the year 1871, 1 was sitting in my office one evening, when 
a young man walked in and spoke to me, and asked me if my 
name was not so and so. I told him yes, and asked him to take 
a seat, that I would talk to him in a few minutes, as I was en- 


gaged = then. He remarked that he didn’t believe I knew 
him. I looked at him then more closely, and told him I did 
not. He asked me if I remembered a Quaker at Chattanooga 


that refused to fight. I at once recognized Vestol, and was real- 
ly glad to meet him, and made him give me a history of his ups 


‘and downs in the army after I parted with him at Chattanooga. 


He told me he was in Castle Thunder for a while, at Richmond, 
but was finally permitted by the Secretary of War to go down 
to North Carolina to school, and was there at the time the war 
closed. Feeling that his education was not sufficient at the 
close of the war he went to Rhode Island, and there ee 

e in-- 
formed me that it was seven years from the time he left his fa- 
ther’s house to report to Bragg at Chattanooga before he re- 
turned to his paternal roof. He had invented a mode for taking 
off and putting on, wagon bodies, for which he had obtained a 
patent, and was selling the right when I met him. 

I suppose he is still living in the neighborhood of Columbia, 
Tenn.—Nashville ( Tenn.) Banner. 


Tue East.—The Old World is rapidly becoming new. 
While antiquarians are digging up from the rubbish of ages the 
records of the first Assyrian Mimpire, engineers are surveying 
routes for railroads over Asia, which, when constructed, shall 
convey the later fruits of Christian civilization to those many 
natives that cluster around the seats of primeval history. It 
would seem as though the portals are about to be opened 
through which shall be carried with ever-augmenting wealth 
the later stores of human art, enterprise, literature, and relig- 
ion, to tribes and people hitherto entombed beneath the customs 
and superstitions of the dead and vanished past. Railroads, 
telegraphs, and swift communications by steam over seas and 
rivers, unce established in Asia, there must soon come gigantic 
changes, of whose magnitude we can form but a feeble concep- 
tion, that shall ‘* make all things new ’’ the wide world around. 
The swift revolutions that have occurred in Japan are but har- 
bingers of what will occur in other lands of the East when the 
furces of modern civilization shall have been fairly applied to their 
conditions. Art islong, though time is fleeting, and that divine 
art which employs all secondary causes in the working out of 
the purposes of grace can never faint or weary until the king- 
doms of this earth have become the kingdoms of our Lord. 
How far the Christian missionaries scattered over Asia have 
prepared the way for the entering in of the armies of industrial, 
mercantile and social progress is a question most worthy of con- 
sideration. Jt might, we think, be demonstrated by a close 
logical induction that the gospel of divine love preached and 
taught by missionaries has been the first effective agent in 
breaking down barriers which have hitherto separated the peo- 
ples of Asia from the Christian nationa of the West. War and 
diplomacy have in no single instance accomplished so much as 
the men of peace who proclaim the Prince of Peace in the 
regions of barbaric darkness and degradation. 


Petitions 1n Support or Mr. Ricnarp’s Motton.—The 
total number of petitions in favor of this motion presented to 
the British House of Commons during the late session, ending 
August, 1873, was 1,165. The total number of signatures was 
207,391 But,as already noticed, a large proportion of the pe- 
titiuns were only signed by one person on behalf of a large num- 
ber of others, as, for example, by the chairman of each public 
meeting held on the question. : 


A ** Woman’s Peace Society ‘’ has been formed in London, 
which has just published an offer of $100 for the best tract, 
wrilten by a woman, on the subject of peace. The title must be 
‘¢ In what way do wars affect women; and how may they best 
use their influence to prevent war.’’ 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Brusseis, September, 1873. 


From the last number of the Advocate its readers learned that 
the Corresponding Secretary had sailed for Europe for the pur- 
pose of assisting in organizing and arranging for the proposed 
Anternational Conference at Brussels in October. It is to be 
presumed they will be desirous of knowing what has been done 
in the prosecution of this purpose and what are the prospects of 
the anticipated reunion of eminent scholars and jurists. Iam 
very happy to be able to give a favorable report. 

I sailed from New York on the 27th of August and arrived 
in Liverpool on the 7th of September, where I remained but 
just long enough to exchange cordial greetings with some of 
the excellent and efficient friends of the cause of Peace, A. B. 
Hayward, Esq., Isaac Cook, Esq., and others. Proceeding to 
’ London, I was very glad to find Mr. Richard and have an op- 
portunity to congratulate him personally upon his recent vic- 
tory in the House of Commons. By this time doubtless it is 
well known that the telegraphic report which we in America 
received that his motion was carried by the casting vote of the 
Speaker was a mistake. He had a majority of ten in its favor. 

Mr. Richard feels a lively interest in the proposed Brussels 
meeting, and will take an active and prominent part in its exer- 
cises. Soon after my arrival in Europe I ascertained we had 
made a mistake in fixing the time of our meeting so late as the 
28th of October, inasmuch as the various Universities of Europe 
commence their autumn sessions before that time, and the Pro- 
fessors whose presence is essential to the success of our meet- 
ing could not attend. After consultation with our friends 
here we changed the time to the 10th of October. This change 
has added much to the labor which I have to perform in prepa- 
ration for the meeting ; it has involved much additional corres- 
pondence and necessitated a good deal of travel. 

I remained but a few days in London, as my presence in 
' Brussels was deemed necessary. Coming here I was most cor- 
dially welcomed by our noble friend, Hon. Auguste Visschers, 
President of the Provisional Committee. Mr. Visschers is a 
most efficient organizer. I doubt if his equal can be found in 
Europe, and the success of our meeting, which is now well 
assured, will be due in large measure to him. Our compatriot, 
the Hon. David Dudley Field, arrived in Brussels a day or two 
before me, and gave us his wise counsel and efficient co-opera- 
tion. The Burgomaster and Minister of Justice are most cor- 
dial, and will cheertully do all in their power to facilitate our 
object. The programme of the meeting I append to this letter. 
I think it will be perused with interest. 

After attending to preparations here I went to Paris, where 
I met a large number of the gentlemen who are to attend the 


reunion. Fortunately Professors Mancini.and Pierantoni, of 


Italy, were there, as also gentlemen from other countries whose 
attendance we desire. The distinguished Carlos Colvo, as aleo 
our honored and warm-hearted friend, Frederick Passy, ren- 


dered me most valuable aid. Both of them very kindly gave 
dinners, to which the gentlemen interested in the Brussels 
meeting were invited, giving me thus opportunities for confer- 
ence in regard to matters of great importance. But I have not 
time to enter more into details. 1 must suffice for me now to 
say the movement has assumed a magnitude and importance, 
and has awakened a deeper and wider interest than I had ex- 
pected. Every day its prospects grow brighter. Weare sure 
of the attendance of Professors Mancini and Pierantoni of Italy; 
of some of the most eminent publicists of France, Belgium, 
Holland, England, Germany and other countries. Let the 
meeting have the guidance and blessing of the God of Peace. 

: J. B. M. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR THE RE- 
FORM AND THE CODIFICATION OF THE 
LAW OF NATIONS. 


Brusseits, September 19, 1873. 

Sin—Public opinion in all countries sensibly affected by the 
calamities without number that flow from war is active in the 
endeavor to find means which tend to prevent it, by removing 
the causes of war and devising an equitable mode of settling the 
differences between nations. Eminent publicists and juris- 
consults of America have taken the initiative in the convocation 
of an International Conference, which is to be held in Brus- 
sels, and which is designed to put in direct affinity men espe- 
cially versed in International Law, of the different States of 
America and Europe. 

The object of these distinguished men, when assembled, will 
be to seek for the means for rectifying treaties, the compacts 
which actually regulate international relations, tor instituting 
the necessary reforms of international law, for obtaining its 
codification, so that a law written, positive and uniform, may 
be substituted for the incomplete and contradictory traditions 
which are so full of defects, and which give rise to many 
diverse interpretations. Although the collective work has this 
broad scope, the design of the Conference is at least to attempt 
stich action, in the limited course of its seasions, as will hasten 
the accomplishment of the great end, encourage subsequent en- 
deavors and shed light upon the course to be pursued for its 
complete consummation. 

In a session held at Brussels the 17th of this month a pro- 
visional committee, which has been formed in accordance with 
the views expressed by a large number of the members of the 
proposed Conference, has decided upon the following meas- 
ures, subject to the definite approbation of the assembly : 


First. The beginning of the Conference (at first announced 
for the 28th of October) is fixed for the 10th of the same month 
at noon. The sessions will be held in the halls of the Hotel de 
Ville of Brossels, which have generously been put at the dis- 
posal of the Conference by the College of the Burgomaster and 
the Aldermen. \ 

Second. The sessions will be held with closed doors, but a 
summary of the addresses and debates will be furnished for the 
Press. 

Third. The firat session of the Conference will be accessi- 
ble to ladies and gentlemen invited, upon the presentation of 
their cards of invitation. 

Fourth. The programme provisionally arranged contains 
the following propositions : 

Ist. Discussion of the principle of the codification of the 
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Law of Nations. Examination of the best system to be em- 
ployed for the preparation and publication of a code of Interna- 
tional Law. 

2d. Discussion of the principle of International Arbitra- 
tion. Institution of Courts of Arbitration. The course to be 
pursued. The means of assuring the execution of the sen- 
tences and decisions of arbitrators. 

3d. Classification of matters to be taken into consideration. 
Institution of Committees charged with the determination of 
questions to be studied. Nomination of Reporters. Mode of 
Correspondence. Printing and distribution of Reports. 

Nomination of a permanent delegation, charged to represent 
the Conference until the opening of a subsequent session of the 
Conference. 

Place and time of this second reunion. 

The Delegates of the Provisional Committee—David Dudley 
Field, President of the American Committee; *‘ The Interna- 


tional Code Committee ;’’ Rev. James B. Miles, D. D., Secre-. 


tary of the same Committee; Hon. Auguste Visschers, Doctor 
of Laws, Brussels. 


THOUGHTS INTENDED FOR THE EVAN- 
GELICAL ALLIANCE. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


In the very front rank of the immortal truths you have come 
from different countries to represent, elucidate and enforce, 
stands this preat and eternal fact ; that the living spiritof Christ 
is one and the same vital power in and upon men of al] races 
the world around ; that it produces the same fruits in all zones 
and latitudes, in all ages and conditions ef mankind; that these 
fruits are the same in kind as St. Paul describes them in his 
list of Christian graces ; that by this one spirit all human souls 
in whom it dwells have access to the same Heavenly Father, 
and that this access and this relation make them of nearer affi- 
nity than mere human blood can alone create. 

This, take it, is one of the grand sentiments as well as truths 
you are here to represent, to feel and illustrate in your individ- 
ual and collective experience. This ennobling sentiment per- 
vades all your speeches. You feel it to be a bond of union 
which no secular authorities or principalities of this world 
have either the right or the power to sever or weaken. 
This you say, believe, fee] and prove to be the power and pre- 
rogative of the spirit of Christ among men of all races and 
countries. This is one of the sublime functions of that spirit, 
to make one great brotherhood of all human souls in which it 
breathes and begets its own life. 

Well, there is another power which the same Father has 
given to work in the same direction, and by simultaneous im- 
pulse. St. Paul describes it as a living power to work to this 
great end with the spirit of Christ, just as the human body with 
all its faculties works with and for the mind that inspires and 
directs its action. . 

On Mars’ Hill he enunciated the everlasting truth, ‘* God 
nath made of one blood all nations of men.?? This one blood 
he sets forth as something more than a mere stagnant quality 
of existence that makes man differ from the beast. He puts it 
forth as a living power among men, that is to work as such 
with the spirit of Christ to work with all the human interests of 
mankind, to make the sense and fact of their brotherhood em- 
brace all the best possibilities of this world and the world to 
come. 

Now the whole spiritual power that God has given for ha- 
man good, the churches you represent, claim to possess and 
wield by his grace. But why should you try or wish to put 
asunder forces which God has joined together in everlasting 
fellowship for the same end? ‘The one spirit of Christ, with 
all the qualities and experiences it begets in the human soul, 
and the one human blood of which God has made all nations of 
men, with al] the common affections, sentiments, interests, and 
experiences it creates, are two everlasting facts and forces 


which cannot be separated. They sustain the same relation to 
each other as that between the thinking mind and the body that 
performs the will and action of thought. If this be so, if you 
feel this to be true, then J] would ask, how can you expect that 
your Evangelical Alliance can create a real, permanent Chris- 
tian brotherhood out uf the churches you represent without 
creating a human brotherhood out of the entire nations to which 
they belong! In face of a recent experience, which is too 
painful to recall here, what kind of brotherhood can you estab- 
lish while the pagan Moloch of war keeps fie millions of men 
under arms in Christendom, and, in every year of peace, takes 
a gold guinea from the people to shoe its bloody feet with the 
preparation for preaching its maledictions among men, against 
the copper half-penny which all the evangelical churches in 
Europe and America give to the preaching of Christ’s great 
gospel to the heathen world ? 


Thousands of devoted Christians, represented here, depre- 


‘eate the connection bet:;een a Christian church and a Chris- 


tian State, as if it must impair spiritual prerogatives which 
secular authority should never meddle with. But what is the 
peril of this connection compared with that relation in which 
war essays to put Christ to Belial, compared with that lynch 
law regime of nations which would hang the holiest man in 
vour presence on the first tree for high treason if he should 
seek to be like Christ, obey his commands, and follow his ex- 
ample, so far as to love, feed, clothe and comfort men whom a 
secular government declares to be the enemies of his country ! 

Without abstracting a single activity from any object pro- 
posed by this alliance, the friends of peace on both sides of 
the Atlantic, surely may hope that you will include in the great 
ends at which you aim, the dethronement of this huge power of 
evil, this foe of God and man, that defies Christ’s gospel, that 
bars the spread of his holy religion, and loads it with reproach, 
that feeds like a horse-leech on the scanty earnings of Jabor 
throughout the civilized world ; makes what is called peace a 
stupendous anomaly, and subjects all nations to the blind rule 
or fear of violence and brute force. Who but you and the 
churches you represent should lead the way to this great con- 
summation? Who like you could array against war the two 
mighty forces God has given you to wield and work,—the one 
spirit of Christ and the one blood of mankind with all the cur- 
relative faculties they supply, with all the motives they inspire, 
and all the interests and destinies they involve ! 


I would beg one minute more torefer to a coincidence which 
I am sure this assembly will appreciate. This very day and 
this very hour while we are considering this great question, a 
Congress of the most eminent publicists and jurists of Chris- 
tendom opens its first session at Brussels, with one specific and 
only object—to elaborate an international code which shall be 
applied by a high court of nations to the peacefyl solution of 
all difficulties between them that cannot be settled by negotia- 
tion. Now is not this effort in the direct line of that influence 
which the Christian church should claim for the religion it 
holds and teaches? Is not trial by an impartial jury virtually 
one of the political offspring of that religion? here, in the 
continuity of its influence, states or provinces were brought tu 
the same bar of equity and reason, did it not prove the expand- 
ing action of Christian principles on the system of human law ! 
And now when acode and a court are to be erected, before 
which the greatest nations on earth are to bow in obedience to 
its awards ; now when the very next bar to the great white 
throne of eternal justice is to be raised up among men, why 
should not the Christian churches of the world say this is one 
of the grand triumphs of our faith? this is one of the powers 
it has developed for human good; this is only its latest achieve- 
ment on the grand march of Christian civilization ; only a new 
point of departure on the highroad of human progress! Let 
the great masses of mankind but fee] that it was the hand of 
the Christian religion and of the Christian church that lifted 
from their necks this monster that fed upon their blood and sub- 
stance, and atheism, rationalism, materialism and positivism 
could no longer get other hearing from the people than scorn or 
pity could give them. : 

With such a triumph won for humanity the Christian 
churches would no longer have occasion to reply to the argu- 
ments of scientists or infidels, or of any other deniers or 
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decriers of their faith. What an infinite loss it will be to them 
and to the credit of that faith, if they shall allow other prin- 
ciples, interests and instrumentalities to Jead the van in the 
grand march of civilization against this enemy of God and 
man! 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


BY REV. W. P. TILDEN. 


The Annual Report of the London Peace Society gives a 
detailed account of the work done prior to the action uf Parlia- 
ment, which it is a refreshment to read. It would geem as if 
there could hardly be a town or hamlet in all England where 
the plea for arbitration in some form had not been heard. 
**Workingmen’s Peace Associations,’’ ‘‘ Arbitration Leagues,’’ 
‘* Conferences,’’ ‘* Public Meetings,’ ** ‘Trade Councils,’’ are 
among the agencies employed for scattering the darkness and 
letting in the light. Social Science Associations have also 
taken up the question, and, though there was often a difference 
of opinion on practical points, there was a general acknowledg- 
ment of the supreme importance of the question itself. Relig- 
ious bodies discussed the question at their meetings and passed 
resolves in its behalf: leaflets, tracts, periodicals and peace lit- 
erature were scattered in factories, work-shops, counting-rooms, 
homes, to arrest the eyes and enlist the hearts of the people in 
the great cause of international arbitration. This was the way 
Mr. Richard's motion was carried. Is it not plain that this es- 
sentially, is the way we too must take to wake our people to 
that kind of interest in the grand movement which is needed 
to second what England has so nobly done? 

The time is ripe for action. It has already begun. The 
American Peace Society, whose main object trom the begin- 
ning has been the prevention of international war by peaceful 
arbitration, taking advantage of the hopeful state of feeling in- 
duced by the Geneva settlement, sent its Secretary, Rev. James 
B. Miles, to Europe to confer with the friends of peace there 
concerning the feasibility of convening at a proper time and 
place a sort of National Institute or Representative Congress 
for.the mutual and friendly consideration of this vastly impor- 
tant theme, and the adoption of some plan to be submitted to 
the nations for their adoption. Mr. Miles has recently re- 
turned, bringing the welcome news that he was everywhere 
received with the greatest courtesy and kindness, and that the 
general object of his mission was hailed, not simply with favor, 
but with enthusiasm, and this not by peace societies alone, but 
by statesmen and publicists—men versed in international law, 
who believe that the time has come for some effort on a grand 
scale in behalf of peaceful and rational arbitration. 

In all this there is surely something greatly encouraging. It 
presents a clean-cut, definite object that all can understand. 
There is great gain inthis. All are ready enough to say that 
peace is a good thing, that it ought to prevail and will in the 
tnillennium, but here and now they don’t see what is to be done 
about it. Here is something clearly defined and practical to be 
done. Of course the multitude will say, ‘‘ It will come to 
nothing. Nations will fight as long asthere is occasion. Ar- 
bitration will do for slight difficulties, but when a nation’s 
blood is up, and great questions are at stake, nothing but war 
to the knite will suffice.’’ We don't sympathize with this sad 
and disheartening view of human nature and human society. 
We don’t believe that war and bloodshed are forever to curse 
this fair earth of our Father. We believe in human progress, 
and, so believing, we think it sure that in time the old method 
of settling national difficulties by bloody violence will pass 
away. But not without effurt. Great evila are removed only 
by great exertions. ‘lhe methods of action indicated above are 
only the beginning. As preliminary steps, they seem to us 
full of hope. 

In order to secure the general interest of all thinking men 
and women the une grand object—arlitration as a substiuule for 
war—should be cleared of all side issues and side opinions and 
made to stand out as the one first step in which all who believe 
in the forward march of humanity may cordially unite. Let it 
be understood, then, that to give our sympathy and aid to this 
movement it is not necessary to deny that war has ever accom- 
plished any good in this world. There are honest differences 
of opinion on that point. It is not necessary to deny that there 


are some things worse than war, or that fighting in some states 
ofsociety may sometimesclear away anevil greaterthanitself. Jt 
is not necessary to deny that a nation has the right to defend itself 
against outrage and wrong, or that civil governments, in the 
present condition of things, do not require a base of physical 
force to hold the unrulyin check and preserve the public 
peace. 

But, admitting all this, or at least advaitting that honest dif- 
ferences of opinion may be honestly held on these points, may 
we not, clearing the question of al] these individual differences, 
unite with all the friends of peace the world over for such an 
inauguration of a general peace movement as is now contem- 
plated, and Jend it our hearty sympathy and genervus aid? 
With no extravagant hopes of immediate success, we do think 
there is good reason for believing that the steps already taken 
in the British Parliament, if followed up in the way proposed, 
or in such other ways as may be deemed best, with the heroism 
of true conviction, will hasten the day when peaceful and 
friendly arbitration shall take the place of bloody vivlence 
among the nations of the earth. 

To say that the thing cannot be done is simply a shame to 
our Christian faith. ‘The thing that is right can always be 
ove in time, when it is undertaken with a conviction resting on 
God. 

Surely if individuals can settle their difficulties in peaceful 
ways, without resort to fist or bludgeon ; if State lines can be 
adjusted by friendly council; if great international highways, 
like the Suez Canal, can be guarded by a tribunal of judges se- 
lected from the nations immediately interested ; if éwu great 
nations can settle one great war-breeding difficulty in mutual 
council, permitting the sanguinary sword to sleep in its scab- 
bard, why, in the name of all that is friendly, just and right, 
may not the nations of the earth unite in some plan for the ra- 
tional adjustment of all difficulties that may arise between 
them? It is reasonable, it is right. And what is reasonable 
and right may, can, must, shall, w2// be done, if those who see 
the right and believe in it will unite their influence in making 
it victorious. 


PEACE MEETINGS. 


Last evening very interesting peace meetings were held in 
the 2d Congregational church in this city and at the City Hall, 
Saco, at which addresses were made by Rev. D. C. Haynes, 
Financial Secretary of the American Peace Society, and many 
prominent citizens. The attendance was Jarge. Rev. Mr. 
Haynes is a very pleasing speaker and we glean the following 
facts from his remarks on both sides the river. He said meet- 
ings in the interest of peace were being held, the object being 
to bring about peace more especially among natiuns. The 
American Peace Society was formed at the close of the last 
war with Great Britain. 

Tt started out with the determination to prevent another war 
between the two countries and has ever since urged ministers 
tu preach peace to the world. About the saine time the peace 
societies of England and France sprung up, all having the one 
common object. 

Mr. Haynes urged there was no necessity for war between 
civilized nations, and hailed the result of the late Geneva tri- 
bunal and the reference to the Emperor of Germany by which 
the Alabama claims, the fisheries, navigation of Canadian wa- 
ters and the San Juan difficulties had been settled, ae the dawn 
of a brighter day for the nations. He believed the people needed 
to be educated up to the standard of peace to ensure the con- 
tinuance of happy relations and make peace permanent. The 
Society has advanced unti} it has succeeded in bringing about 
a congress of nations which is to meet at Brussels in October, 
to see if a system of arbitration or a court of vations can be had 
for the settlement of all questions in dispute. 

In order to show the damaging ell-cis of war Mr. Haynes 
furnished some statistics that are worthy of mention. The cost 
of war in money to Great Britain from 1688 10 the present 
time—and the pecuniary cost is small in consideration with the 
damage to industry—has been $6,000,000,000 in gold, and the 
cust to her foes has been an equal amount, making $12,000 ,000,- 
000. The standing armies of Europe embrace 2,800,000 of 
the flower of the youth of the land, and the industries of that 
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grand division deprived of the labor of those men. The war 
debt of Christian nations is set down at $23,000,000,000. The 
total valuation of the United States was given at $30,000,000,- 
000, and it would just about clean out this country to pay the 
debt. At the present time 83 per cent. of all the incomes of 
Great Britain goes to pay the war demands while but 17 per 
cent. is left fur other purposes. ‘The money expended in war 
would purchase every fuot of land in the world, clothe the peo- 
ple, build school-houses, and colleges and endow universities, 
erect churchesand support a ministry and render the people 
comfortably happy. To the pecuniary cost of war is to be ad- 
ded what results to the world from crime and suffering ; but 
these efforts at computation would be futile. In the fave of 
these facts it was the duty and privilego of every Christian to 
Jabor to prevent war. 

At the close of Mr. Haynes’ remarks resolutions endorsing 
the objects of the Peace Society were adopted. 

At the 2d Congregational church after Mr. Haynes conclud- 
ed his address brief remarks were made by Mayor McMullan, 
Dr. T. Haley, Rev. J. Malvern, G. N. Weymouth, Esq., 
Judge Jelleson, Rev. J. D. Emerson.—Bioperonp, Me., Dazly 
Times. 


A meeting under the auspices of the American Peace Socie- 
ty was held at the Washington street church on Sunday eve- 
ning last. ‘The attendance and the attention good. The exer- 
cises were opened with singing by the congregation, and prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Ayer, formerly of this city. Rev. Mr. Harmon 
of Portsmouth, who presided, then introduced Rev. D. C. 
Haynes, Financial Secretary of the Society, who gave an inter- 
esting history ofits origin and some account of the good work 
it has accomplished. He was followed by Rev. Dr. Day, who 
read the resolutions giyen below,—and which at the cluse of 
the meeting, were unanimously adopted. The Rey. Mr. 
Brown seconded the mution to adopt in brief but eloquent 
words. The exercises closed with singing by a select choir 
and the benediction. 

Resolved, that the recent culmination of peace principles in 
the Treaty of Washington and the subsequent arbitrations, by 
which past and present difficulties between Great Britain and 
the United States, without resortto war, have been amicably 
settled, is evidence of the practicability of those principles, and 
reason for devout gratitude to the God of peace who has brought 
about this grand result. 

Resolved, that we learn with great pleasure of the success- 
ful mission of Rev. James B. Miles, D. D., a Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, made to Europe in behalf of peace 
principles, in that he was fraternally aad enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and his work endorsed by the Peace Societies and emi- 
nent Publicists of Great Britain, France, Italy, Prussia, and 
other nations. 

Resolved, that we deem the remarkable awakening of the 
peace sentiment throughout Europe, developed by this mission, 
evidence of the progress of Christianity, and an incentive to in- 
creased efforts forthe prevalence of Peace principles over the 
world. 

Resolved, that we learn with great pleasure of the recent 
appointment of a committee by the Peace Society, to meet and 
confer next October with eminent men of other nations in ref- 
erence to the formation of a Peace Congress and Tribunal 
of nations, for the purpose of securing a code of international 
laws, looking to the settlement of all difficulties between na- 
tions without resort to the barbarous custom of war. 

Resolved, that we rejoice in the fact that the American 
Peace Society in co-operation with similar societies in other 
countries, is successfully organizing and forwarding earnest 
effoits for universal peace, and that we hereby pledge to it in 
this work our sytnpathies, support and prayers. — Dover Paper. 


In accordance with announcement made in the papers Sat- 
urday, and the pulpits vesterday, a ‘* Union Peace Meeting ”’ 
was hel. last evening inthe First Baptist Church. 

The church was filled with an attentive audience. In open- 
ing the meeting, Rev. Mr. Haynes, one ofthe Secretaries of 
the American Peace Society, expressed his regret that the pas- 
tor of the church, the Rey, Dr. Graves, had been obliged to go 


home, in consequence of sudden indisposition. He requested 
any clergymen who might be present to come foward upon the 
 aecaeee ‘The Rev. Mr. McKeown, of the Elm Street F. W. 

aptist Society, took a part in the services of the evening, by 
reading a portion of the Sermon on the Mount, and offering 
the introductory prayer. 

The Rev. Mr. Havnesthen spoke for half an hour or more 
upon the advance of the world from the barbarous custom of 
war towards the enlightened policy of peaceful arbitration, 
which had recently achieved so great a victory in the settle- 
ment of the long-vexed points of difference between this coun- 
try and Great Britain. He gave some statistics as to the 
direful ravaves of war, and explained the world-wide interest 
that is now being felt in the endeavor to render the practice of 
war as obsolete as the code duellois now becoming. 

At the close of his remarks, Mayor Newell offered a series 
of resolutions which had been prepared ; similar, we understand, 
to those which had been adopted by other meetings of this 
kind. 

The resolutions set forth the evils of war and the advantages _ 
of peaceful arbitration, and recommend the convening of an in- 
ternational convention to draw up a code of rules regarding the 
settlement of difficulties, which may be binding upon all na- 
tions. 

Mr. Newell made some pertinent remarks, and expressed 
the pleasure it afforded him to offer theee resolutions. Alter 
being seconded by Rev. Mr. McKeown, they were put to vote 
by a show of hands. The affirmative called up a large num- 
ber of hands, the negative none; and the matter having been 
thus satisfactorily concluded, a collection was taken up, the 
doxology sung, and the meeting adjourned.—Mancuestrr, 
N.H., Daily Union. ; 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE IWAGUE. 


The Hague, Aug. 13, 1873. 
REVEREND SiR: 

It has afforded us great satisfaction to learn from your letter 
of the 18th last, the confirmation of the fact that was made 
known to us some days befure by M. Auguste Visschers, at 
Brussels, viz: that the first meeting of jurisconsults and publi- 
cists for preparing the codification of the Law of Nations in the 
direction to establish a permanent Arbitration will take place 
the 10th of October next. 

We hope to receive soon the programme of this Congress, 
and in expressing our gratitude for your very kind letter, we 
cannot better answer it than by assuring you of our co-operation 
with the meeting of the said Assembly. We will be happy in 
promoting the representation of the Netherlands at this Con- 
gress looked for with due interest. 

After the encouraging fact of the approval of M. Richard's 
motion in England, it seems to us still more the duty of all 
friends of peace to win public opinion in all civilized Europe on 
behalf of the great cause you did plead on your mission in this 
part of the world, and which we hope will produce a plentiful 
harvest for the benefit of mankind everywhere. 

Public opinion may not be penetrated as yet in the Nether- 
lands with the practical consequences of the ideas which you, 
reverend sit, have promoted already in a great measure. But 
there exists at least a centre of men fully convinced of the 
truth that war is incompatible with the sublime mission of man- 
kind and impedes the progress of civilization. 

Our sincere sympathy, and our hearty good wishes are as- 
sured to you, reverend sir, in your generous endeavors. 


Tue Genera, Leacue or Peace or tHe NetHer,anos, 


D. Van Ecx, President, 
G. BELIFAUTE, Secretury, 
To the Rev.*Jamcs B. Milea, D. D., Boston (United States). 


Ata demonstration of the Walsall Trades Council (Angust 
4), attended by two thousand members and many thousand 
spectators, a hearty vote of thanks was adopted, to be conveyed 
to Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., and the Parliamentary majority 
who supported him in the late discussion un International Arbi- 
tration. 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


Sweet Prophet of Nazareth, constant and tender, 
Whose truth like a rainbow embraces the world, 
The time is at hand when Thy foes shall surrender, 
And war’s crimson banners forever be furled ; 
When the throat of the lion no longer will utter 
Its roar of defiance in desert and glen; | 
When the lands will join hands and the black cannon mutter 
Their discords no more &o the children of men. 


As breaks the gold sunlight—when heroes and sages 
Were coming and going like meteors in space, 
A new glory broke on the gloom of the ages, | 
And love warmed tv birth in the glow of thy face ; 
The wars of Old Time are waning and failing, 
The peace ot the New Time o’erarches our fears ; 
The orbs of the Old Time are fading and paling, 
The sun of the New Time is gilding the years. 


The mist of the ocean, the spray of the fountain, 
The vine on the hillside, the moss on the shrine, 

The rose of the valley, the pine of the mountain, 
All turn to a glory that symboleth Thine; 

So I yearn for Thy love, as the rarest and dearest 
That ever uplifted a spirit from woe, 

And I turn to Thy life as the truest and nearest 
To Infinite goodness that mortals may know. 


O! Soul of the Orient, pestis and holy, 
Reflecting a beauty all angels above— 

I would join with the singers who raise up the lowly 
And praise Thee 1n deeds that are Christ-like in love; 

Let my words be as showers that fall on the highlands, 
Begotten in shaduws, expiring in light, 

While Thine are the billows that sing to life’s islands, 
In numbers unbroken by noonday and night. 


The payment of the Geneva award, which was completed 
during the last week, was an important event. If anybody 
had predicted eight years ago that John Bull would pay Broth- 
er Jonathan fifteen millions of dollars for damages on ac- 
count of the Alabama, he would not have been believed. John 
himself would have laughed the idea to scorn. Do we exult 
over John Bull? Not at all. He has acted with unusual wis- 
dom. He intended to bully Jonathan a little—as is his na- 
ture—and to make money out of his trouble—being ofa mon- 
ey-inakiug turn ; but when the bill was presented he saw the 
hest way was to settle. We made no great bargain out of it. 
The main point wasin getting John to acknowledge that he 
was responsible for damages and to leave the amount to arbi- 
tration. We had better surrendered the amount ten times—and so 
had Great Britain—than to go to war. That is the best part after 
all—the recognition of the fact that war does not pay. Our 
friends of the Peace Society may properly feel encouraged 
when nations submit their cases to boards of arbitration and 
promptly abide by their decisions. When we consider the 
amount of the award, fifteen millions is a mere bazatelle to the 
injury done us by the British-Confederate cruisers. They 
drove our commerce from the ocean, and dealt our great ship- 
ping interest a blow from which it has never even begun to re- 
cover. They threw the carrying trade of the world back into 
the hands of British ship-owners, and almost obliterated the 
Stars and Stripes from the face of the deép. England made a 
pile of money out of our troubles and can well afford to pay 
the fifteen millions, while it 1s far better for us to take it than tu 
go to war for more. — Buston Herald. 


The Department of State has been informed by Gen. Schenck 
that the National Association of Science, of London, has otfered 


a prize of £300 sterling to the person who shall write the most | 


able essay on the subject: ** ln what way ought an international 
assembly to be constituted fur the formation of a code of public 
international law, and what ought to be the principles on which 
such a code should be turmed?’? ‘The Aosuciation luvites the 
competition of Americans for the prize. 


SPURGEON ON WAR. 


Charles H. Spurgeon, the eminent Baptist minister of Lon- 
don, closes an address to the Emperor of the French and the 
King of Prussia, in very plain English. If all ministers of the 
Gospel would be equally bold and explicit, war would soon 
cease. He says: 

‘* Did either of you ever think of what war means? Did 
you ever see a man’s head smashed, or his bowels ripped open? 
Why, if you are made of flesh and blood, the sight of one poor 
wounded man, with the blood oozing out of him, will make you 
feel sick. I do not like to drown a kitten ; I can’t bear to see 
a rat die, or any animal in pain. Buta man? Where’s your 
hearts, if you can think of broken legs, splintered bones, heads 
smashed in, brains blown out, bowels torn, hearts gushing with 
gore, ditches full of blood, and heaps of limbs and carcasses of 
mangled men? Do you say my language is disgusting! How 
much more disgusting must the things themselves be? And you 
make them! How would you like to get a man into your pal- 
ace-garden and run a carving-knife into his bowels, or cut his 
throat? If you did that, you would deserve to be hanged, but 
it would not be half so bad as killing tens of thousands, and you 
know very well that this is just what you are going todo. Do 
you fancy that your drums and fifes, and feathers and fineries, 
and pomp, make your wholesale murder one the less abomina- 
ble in the sight of God? Do not deceive yourselves; you are 
no better than the cut-throats whom your own laws condemn ; 
better, why you are worse, for your murders are so many. — 
Think, I pray you, for your poor people will have to think, 
whether you do or no. Is there so little want in the world 
that you must go trampling on the harvest with your horses 
and your ment Is there so Jittle sorrow that you must make 
widows by the thousand? Is death so old and feeble that 

ou must hunt his game for him, as jackals do for the hon? 

o you imagine God made men for you to play soldiers with? 
Are they only meant fur toys for you to break? O, kings, 
their souls are as precious in God’s sight as yours; they suf- 
fer as much pain when bullets pierce them as ever you can 
do; they have homes, and mothers, and sisters, and their deaths 
will be as much wept over as yours, perhaps more. It will 
be hard for you to think of the blood you have shed when 
you lie dying, and harder still to bear the heavy hand of God 
when He shall cast all murderers into hell. Have pity upon 
your fellow-men. Do not cut them with swords, tear them 
with bayonets, blow them to pieces with cannon, and riddle 
them with shots. What good will it du yout What have 
the poor men done to deserve it of you! You fight fur glory, 
do you! Jama plain-talking Englishman, and I tell you the 
English for glory is DAMNATION, and it will be your Zot, O 
kings, 1f you go on cutting and hacking your fellow-men. 
Stop this war if you can, at once, and turn to some better 
business than killing men. Before the deep curses of wid- 
ows and orphans fall on you from the throne of God, put up 
your butcher-knives and patent men-killers, and repent.’’ 


Resutts of THE Meetinc or European aNd AMERICAN 
Pusuicists aT Guent.— Ghent, Sept. 12.—The conference of 
European and American jurisconsults which has been in session 
in this city during the week, has organized as a permanent in- 
stitute of international law. Three subjects have been dis- 
cussed, viz: ‘* International arbitration,’’ ‘* The three rules of 
the Washington Treaty,’’ and the ‘* Codification and adoption 
by treaty of regulations relative to private property in time of 
war.’’ The conference appointed a committee to draw up and 
issue a manifesto and adjourned to meet in Geneva next year. 


Bricut’s Voice STILL rox Peace.—It is reported that John 
Bright is opposed to a war against the Ashantees, and will re- 
sign his position in the cabinct if it is further prosecuted. 


A late number of the St. Petersburg Gazette states that the 
annual cost of the Russian navy is from elyhteen to tweaty mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Kikwin used to say that a pious Scotchman was accustumed 
tu pray: “O Lord, keep me meht; for thou knowes: if 1 go 
wrung ét 2s very hard to turn me.” 


—— — 
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NOBLE LIVES. 


There are hearts which never falter, 
In the battle for the right ; 
There are ranks which never alter, 
Watching throuvh the darkest night ; 
And the agony of sharing 
In the fiercest of the strife, 
Only gives a noble daring, 
Only makes a grander life. 


There are those who never weary, 
Bearing suffering and wrong ; 

Though their way is long and dreary, 
[tis vocal with their song ; 

While their spirits in God’s furnace, 
Bending to his gracious will, 

Are fashioned in a purer mold 
By his loving, matchless skill, 


There are those whose loving mission 
’Tis‘o teach the bleeding heart ; 
And to teach the calm submission 
Where pain and sorrow smart. 
They are angels bearing to us 
Love's rich ministry of peace ; 
While the night is nearing to us, 
And life's bitter trials cease. 


There are those who battle slander, 
Envy, jealousy and hate ; 
Who would rather die than pander 
‘lo the passions of earth's great ; 
No earthly power can crush them, 
‘They dread not the tyrant’s frown; 
No fear, no favor hush them, 
Nor bind their spirits down. 


These, these alone are truly great ; 
These-are the conquerors of fate ; 
These truly live, they never die ; 

But clothed with immortality, 

When they shall lay their armor down, 
Shall enter and receive the crown. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER, 1873. 


——— 


DEW-DROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS, No 15. 


(IN SHORT WORDS—FOR LITTLE CIIILDREN.) 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


THE OLD DAME AND HER COAL OF FIRE. 


The Good Book tells how to treat those who wrong us; 
how to melt down the hate or scorn in their hearts and make 
them our fast friends. It is todo good to them; to give soft 
words for sharp words, and kind acts for bad acts: and we are 
told that such kind thoughts, words and acts will be like coals 
of fire on the heads of those who treat us il! and hate us. But 
if such kind’ acts should not do this, none the less must we 
keep to them, just as Christ did and told us to do the same, 
though they should not change the mind of those who wrong 
us by word or deed. But few men are so hard of heart as to 
stand out when we give them love for hate, good for bad acts, 

There was once a poor old dame who had her fruit stand 
near the park in New York, and she stood by it day and night, 
in cold and heat, all the year round, and lived and fed and 
cluthed her small ones at home out of what she sold at one or 
two cents atatime. She wore a poor dress, and looked as if 
her lot was hard in life, and so ii was. But she was rich in 
faith, and her face, though brown and hard, wore a smile, and 
her voice was not sharp, nor her eyes cruss when much tried 
by bad boys or worse men. 

Well, one night, as she sat by her stand in the cold, a rough 
man of the sea, the worse for drink, came up with a ship-mate 
as drunk as he was, and said to him: ‘*Now let us have some 
fn out of this old dame. Just see how I will make her mad 
and burst with rage.’? With these words he struck her stand 
with his foot, and sent it off a rod on to the sidewalk. ler 
fruit ran this way and that way in the dirt, and was quite 
bruised and spoilt. The rough man then stood and looked in 
her face with scorn to see if he could not make her 1age burn 
und blaze like fire. This sight was to be the fun he was to 
have in the act. She looked at him with no hate in her eyes. 
She said to him with a voice soft and low: ‘*My son, may 
God forgive youasI do !’’ She did thisin her heart; he saw 
and felt it in her look and voice, and with both she asked God 
to do the same. Whatachange came on and through him! 
Where now was his fun! The coal she had put on his head 
now made him feel its heat. It was not to burn but to melt; 
and it did melt him till his heart was soft and his eyes full of 
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tears. His drink lost its power on him. He came toa new 
mind, thought and life. He ran here and there and picked up 
her fruit. He took out all the cash he had and begged her to 
take it. He begged her to take his arm and let him guard her 
back safe to her home; and as he urged ithe said: ‘‘Why, 
I should be more proud to walk home with you than with the 
most rich belle in New York.’’ 

That was the old dame’s coal of fire. She had read of such 
evals in the Good Book. Butif she had not read uf them there, 
if Christ had not said in words that she must give love for hate 
and geod for ill, she would have done what she did, for the 
cause that His mind was in her and must come vut of her in 
just such acts as she did to the rough man of the sea who, in his 
drink, thought it fun to wrong her and make her mad with rage. 
Now it takes a great deal of the inind of Christ to dwell in the 
heart of man, boy or girl to make him or her act as did the old 
dame in this case. But all may°have it if sought for in truth 
and faith. And there is no one thing that makes a man so like 
Christ in power as to have this mind that was in Him. Why, 
with it this old dame, as one might say, put a new heart in a 
bad man, and, it may be, led him to a new life all his days, 


A LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO THE CHIL- 
DREN IN AMERICA.—No 13. 


Dear Younc Friznpos:—I began to write a letter to you 
on the very top of a high mountain in North Wales, but I 
hadn't time to finish it: I had been thinking of you and of 
your good Peace Suciety, and your pretty Angel, and I thought 
the best way of making peace was to knuw and take an interest 
in the different countries of the world, and so as I have often 
written to you about Kugland and English people, I thought 
this time my letter should be about Wales. 

It was a lovely afternuon and we started, a pleasant little 
party, to climb a mountain called Talyfau. A good clergyman 
came to show us the way, and he helped me to get tu the tup, 
which indeed I do not think I could have reached without his 
assistance, for it was su high and steep. From the summit we 
could see a long way ; in front of us was the beautiful blue 
sea, and behind us were hills and valleys and fertile plains: 
while to the right was the pretty little town of Conway with its 
ruined castle and ancient wall, and to the left a range of muun- 
tains. 

Wales is one of the loveliest parts of Great Britain, and one 
ot the most interesting. The people though speaking a.dif- 
ferent language tu the English, are yet loyal. loving subjects 
of our Queen, and as perhaps you know, the eldest son of the 
King or Queen of England is always called the Prince of 
Wales. 

1}0 you remember the story of the first Prince of Wales! | 
will tell :t fur thuse uf you who have forgotten, or have never 
heard it. 

The Welsh people years and years ago were a separate na- 
tion, they had their own prince and their own rulers, and very 
often there were quarrels and wars between the two countries, 
but at last Wales was subdued by the English King, who said 
to the people, ‘I will give you a prince who does not know a 
word of English ;’’ and then in a few days he came out to 
them from the castle of Caernarvon holding in his arms a 
little baby, his own infant son, and saying to them, ‘* Here is 
your prince.’ 

‘I'he Welsh used to be a very warlike people, but now they 
are the most peaceful in Great Britain. ‘they do not read 
many bouks, but they study the Bible a great deal, and even 
the poor people are learned in matters of religion. They love 
their churches and chapels, and so delight in singing God’s 
praises that even in a small congregation the sound of voices is 
greater than in many much larger ones in Engkand. 

Besides their hymn tunes the Welsh have a number of na- 
tional airs that they are very fund of playing upon the harp, 
and they have a peculiar way of singing to these airs that many 
years ago was in constant use amongst them. Ata friendly 
gathering one man would pluy a well-known air upon the harp, 
while another would sing words to it of what was passing 
around him, praising, perhaps, the beauty of some fair lady, 
orthe chivalry of some buld knight, and the great point in 


which he must shew his skill was at the end, for he must 
always contrive to finish his poem at the same time that the 
air was ended. ‘This was called penillion singing, and last 
week at a Welsh concert | heard some of this kind by two men 
named Eos Ebrill and Jago Beucerdd. 

The Welsh are very proud of their country, and think no 
place like Wales. The kind clergyman who took us up the 
mountain seemed so pleased to shew us his beautiful country, 
and said how could any one like to leave those lovely scenes, 
and live in the big towns of England! Sometimes the Welsh 
do this, but when they do their bodies are in une place and their 
hearts in another ; fur Wales and Welsh people are all they 
really love, and though they learn our language, and have 
great friendships with us, yet they like tosing, 

“Wales, Walea, my mother’s sweet home is in Wales; 
Till death be passed iny love shall last, 
My longing, my Airaeth tor Wales.” 

Well, dear children, when you think of Wales you must 
think of a loving, triendly people, at peace with all the world, 
and now will you, in imagination, give them a hearty grasp of 
the hand, and say farewell for the present, in which peaceful 
act I too must join, and remain as ever, 


Your and their English friend, Paivippa. 


6s NO (99 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. , 


‘* Happy Johnny, how you grow ; 
Do you chew tobacco!’’ ‘* No!” 


‘© Don’t you smoke cigars aglow, 
Aud color costly meerschaums!’’ ‘ No! ’? 


“6 Don’t yuu drink of wines that flow 
In purple streams of sweetness?’”’ ‘* No!’? 


‘© Don't you play a game or so 
Of cards and dice for money!’ °* No ‘* 
‘* You dare not speak an oath, I trow, 

Or tell an oily falsehood!’’ ** No!’ 


‘You would not strike an angry hlow 
To show your pluck and manhuod !’’ ‘ No!’? 


*¢ Will you not a fishing go, 
Or hunting on the Sabbath!’’ ‘* No! 


Be Pouite.—T here is something more in politeness than what 
we sometimes call ** good manners.’’ A_ boy or girl may un- 
derstand just how to behave in the street, or in company, and set 
be far from being truly polite. ‘True Christain politeness considers 
the comfort and good feeling of others, and makes one gentle 
in spirit as well as courtevus in words. It will have so much 
of the Spirit of Christ as to do unto others as we would have 
others do unto us. 


Once when I was going to give our minister a pretty long 
list of the gins of one of our people that he was asking after, 
1 began with ** He’s dreadfully lazy.’’ ‘* That’s enough,”’ 
said the old gentleman, ** all sorts of sins are in that one; that 
is the sign by which to know a full-fledged sinner.”’ 


When | see a young lady with a flower garden on her head, 
and a draper's shop on her body, tossiny her head about as if she 
thought every body wascharmed with her, Iam sure she must 
be ignorant, very ignorant. Sensible men don’t marry a ward- 
rebe or a bonnet-box ; they want a woman of sense, and these 
dress sensibly. 


When home is ruled according to God’s word, angels might 
be asked to stay a might with us, and they would not find 
themselves out of their element. 
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Mary Lee was as decent a woman as the village could pro- 
duce, but she had a brute of a husband. Not content with 
starving her and her child with hunger and cold, he added in- 


sult-to injury, and cowardly blows to desertion and neglect. |: 


Most of his money was spent at the public-house. And those 
whom nature and solemn vows would prompt him to.cherish, 
were left to starve or beg. But it was not long, for Mary was 
not strong at the hest, and all this told powerfully on her slen- 
der frame, and brought her to the gates of death; happily tor 
her, they were also the gates of heaven. But it was a terrible 
struggle for her to part with her darling boy, for Jue had been 
the constant companion of all her griefs, and shared in all 
her wues; in fact, they were to each other the only oasis that 
lit possessed ,—all beside was sterile wilderness and barren 
sand. 

Their work during the day was to do anything to éarna 
crust of bread, to keep them from utter starvation, and at night 
to sit in a dark, damp, dismal room, and watch the flickering 
embers in the grate till they died away, and then to creep to an 
old straw mattress that lay in a corner, and await the coming 
of him whose very foot should have tad ‘*Music in’t a-coming 
up the stairs.’’ But oh! the coming, the sad coming! woes, 
fur the coming! ‘I‘hey could bear the surly dlast as it howled 
around the house like a hungry wolf; they could bear the snow 
as it drifted in through the broken w:ndows, and wound around 
them Jike a winding sheet; they could bear gaunt hunger that 
gnawed at their hearts like a greedy bear; «but.the foottall of 
an incarnate devil maddened with drink sent a thrill of horror 
through and through them, like an intensified agony, and they 
clung closer together, drew the thin bed clothes tighter around 
them, and awaited the fiery ordeal. But the blackest cloud will 
burst, and the darkest night will give place to the dawning day. 

But the parting! How could she go, and Jeave her darling 
child to bear it all himself, with no hand to shield him, and no 
tender eye to watch over himt Ah! she would gladly have 
stayed, but could not, for life was fast ebbing away, and the 
mortal struggle was at hand. The only thought that consoled 
her was that he would soon follow; and the hollow cheek and 
sunken eye that caused her so much sorrow befure, she now 
Jooked at with‘complacency and pleasure. And yet the thought 
haunted her that perhaps he might die alone, with no one to 
hold his aching head or close his sightless eyes. ‘The struggle 
came at last, and there she lay on a pallet of straw and Jue by 


her side. He overheard her whispering something, and laying 
his ear closer to her, he heard the words, ‘‘I’m coming, com- 
ing, coming !”’ 

‘‘Where are you going, mother?’’ he said. 

‘To Heaven, my boy.” 

‘Please let me go with you.”’ 

‘*T would take you in my arms if I could, but God loves you, 
and will send an angel for you soon.’? And she convulsively 
pressed him to her bosom and died. 

And when the husband came home, drunk as usual, the hor- 
rible picture presented itself to him of a dead mother embracing 
a living child. ‘The scene sobered him, and he vowed to do 
better. but, alas! so much had the demon drink got the mas- 
tery of him, that all his resolutions were like ropes uf sand, and 
a few weeks fuund him at the inevitable ale-house; and so thor- 
oughly insensate did he become, that he even sold the straw 
mattress for a copper or two to buy drink. 

Poor Joe! the old vigils were renewed, and then he felt what 
it was to have no mother. Sometimes he was overheard saying 
to himself, ‘‘I wish God would send the angels to take me to 
Heaven where mother fs, for the fire is nearly out, and I’m 
afraid to stay in the dark, and it’s so cold.’’ Occasionally the 
neighbors took him in, and at other times he would hover about 
the doors of public-houses waiting for his father. 

Tt was a fearful night. The frost was keen and biting, the 
north wind drove the drifting snow before it like a maddening 
fury, mothers drew the window blinds closer, children huddled 
together in bed and pitied man or beast that might be out in the 
blast. 

‘'wo gentlemen going for the village doctor, with lamps in 
their hands, happened to shed a ray of light on something like 
a boy, sitting ¢owering against the door-step of an ale-house ; 
there was the voice of noise and revelry within, and high over 
all was heard the well-known shout of Blackey Lee; the boy 
was Joe! The gentleman knew him well; a stranger came up 
at the time, poked him gently with the stick, and said, ‘‘Go 
home to your mother, my lad.”’ : 

‘¢*His mother is dead, sir,’’ said the gentleman. 

‘¢And where is his father? ”* 

‘‘That's him shouting so, and singing.”’ | 

‘*Puor boy,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘well for him if he were 
dead too,”’ 

They took hold of his hand; it was stiff and cold; they 
touched his face, it was like ice; they took him up—he was dead. 


He sat beside the ale-house door, 
The night was bleak, and cold, and wild ; 
His clothes were few, and thin and poor ; 
His feet were horn'd, his head was bare, 
Say, did an angel hover there 

Over that child ? 


His torn robes flapped before the blast, 
He spoke no word, nor wept, nor smiled ; 
The suow-flakes kiss’d him as they pass’d, 
His hair hung o’er his half-closed eyes; 
And still he lonk’d towards the skies. 

The poor lost child. 


We touch‘d his hand, ’twas cold and chill, 

He spoke no word, nor wept, nor smiled ; 

We touch’d his cheek, ’twas colder still ; 

‘‘Go home, go home,’ the stranger said— 

He'd gone, dear boy, for he was dead ! 
The drunkard’s child. 


We venture to say that no juvenile paper in the land wears a 
more lovely face or teaches purer lessons of ‘‘peace and good 
will’? than our good Angel. We now publish, separate from 
the .Advocale, sixteen thousand copies per month, and desire to 
double the number by the first of January, and this we shall be 
able to du if all the friends of the noble cause of peace will lend 
a helping hand. No better illustrated tract can be scattered 
broadcast in city and country. We call special attention to our 
terms and invite ali who love the things that make for peace to 
aid us in giving the Angel of Peace to the millions who will be— 
active fur good or evil when the fathers and mothers have ae 
away. 7 be 
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LITTLE TOMMY HAWK. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


Little Tommy Hawk 

Is the terror of New York, 
With his feathers, 
And his war paint, 

And his blood and thunder talk ! 


His mother stops her ears 
When his savage cry she hears, 
And all the children 
Shriek aloud 
When Tommy Hawk appears. 


For white men are his fues, 
And with stcalthy step he goes, 
Dealing right and left, 
And every way, 
The most terrific blows, 


Until weary of the noise 

That a savage long enjoys, 
He doffs his war-like 
Plumes, and then’s 

The quietest of boys! 


For those splashes of red chalk, 
And that blood-and-thunder talk, 
Didn’t really make ° 
A savage chief 
Of little Tummy Hawk! 


But those who sneer and scoff, 
And never, never doff . 
Their warlike plumes, 
And never care 
To wash the war-paint off, 


In cruelty delight, 
And for any cause will fight, 
And their hearts are 
Very, very black, 
Although their skins are white. 


“JT DARE NOT.” 


A group of boys stood on the walk before a fine large store, 
pelting each other with snow-balls. In an unlucky moment, 
the youngest sent his ball spinning through the air against a 
large plate glass window. ‘The crash terrified them all, but 
none so much as the little fellow who now stood pale and 
trembling, with startled eyes, gazing at the mischief he had 
done. 

‘* Won’t old Kendrick be mad ? 
Run quick! ’’ 

‘*] can’t!’ he gasped. 

‘> Run, I tell you! he’s coming! Coward! 
you run? I guess he wouldn’t catch me !’’ 

** No Ican’t run!’ he faltered. 

‘* Little fool ! he’ll be caught! 
away! 


Run, Ned! we won't tell. 
Why don’t 


Not spunk enough to ron 
Well, I’ve done all I can for him,’’ muttered the elder 


boy. 

The door opened, and an angry face appeared. 

‘* Who did this? ’? came in fierce tones from the owner’s lips. 
‘¢ Who did this, I say? ’? he shouted as no one answered. 

The trembling, shrinking boy drew near ; the little, delicate- 
Jooking culprit faced the angry man, and in tones of truth, re- 
lied, | 

ee I did it, sir.’’ 

‘s And you dare tell me of it?” 

‘© J dare not deny it, sir; I dare not tell a lie.” 

The reply was unexpected. ‘The stern man paused ; he saw 
the pale cheek, the frightened eyes wherein the soul of truth 
and true courage shone, and his heart was touched. 

‘¢ Come here, sir; what's your name? ”’ 

‘¢ Edward Howe, sir. Oh! whatcan Ido to pay you? I'll 
do anything,’’—his eyes filled with tears,—‘‘ only don’t make 
my mother pay for it, sir!”’ 


‘}Will you shovel my walk when the next snow falls?’ 
Ned's face was radiant as he anawered, 

‘* All winter, sir. I'll do it every time, and more too, sir. 
I'll do anything.” 

*¢ Well, that’s enough; and do you know why I let you off 
so easy! Well, it's because you are not afraid to tell the 
truth. I like a boy that tells the truth always. When the 
next snow falls be sure you come to me.”’ 

** 7 will, sir.?’ 

* We'll all help him! ’’ shouted the others: and. as they 
turned away, three hearty cheers rose for Mr. Kendrick, and 
three rnore fur the boy that dared not run away.—Child at 
Home. | 


THE MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


Once there was a good mother whose chief prayer for her 
little hoy in his cradle was that he might have a loving heart. 
She did not pray that he might be wise op rich or handsome or 
happy or learned, or that others might love Azm, but only that 
he micht love. 

When that little boy, whose name was Edward grew up, it 
seemed as if his mother’s prayer had been answered, and that, 
in making it, she had been wiser than she knew or dreamed. 

She had not prayed that he might be irise; but somehow the 
love in his heart seemed to make him wise, and to lead him to 
choose what is best, and to remember all the good things he 
was taught. 

She had not praved that he might be rich ; but it turned out 
that he was so anxious to help and serve others, that he found 
the only way to do that was to get the means of helping; and 
so he became diligent, thrifty, aud prompi in business, till at 
last he had the means he sought. 

Eidward’s mother had not prayed that he might be handsome; 
but there was so much love and good-will manifested in his 
face, that people loved to look on it ; and its expression made it 
handsome, for beauty attends Jove like its shadow. 

The prayer had not been that he might be happy ; but—dear 
me! how can there be love in the heart without happiness t 
Edward had no time for moping discontent, for revenge, or 
anger. He was too busy thinking what he might do for others; 
and, in seeking their happiness, he found his own. 

But was he learned? Of course, when he found it pleased 
his parents to have him attend to his studies, he did his best ; 
and though there were many boys quicker and apter than he, 
yet Edward generally caught up with them at last; for love 
made him attentive and earnest. 

But last of all, though Edward loved others, did others love. 
him?t, That is the simplest question. of all. You must first 
give love if you would get it. Yes, everybody loved Edward, 
simply because he loved everybody. And so [ advise those 
little boys and girls who think they are not loved, to put to 
themselves the question, ‘‘Butdo you love?’’—Emily Carter, 
in the Nursery. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society 
for one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one or 
more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes acollection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to become 
such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 


received with the payment of all arrearages. 


SOMETIIING TO BE DONE. 


All friends of Peace who receive the following petitions, 
prepared by the Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society, are requested to procure their insertion in the newspa- 
pers of their vicinities, with this paragraph preceding and then, 
attach half a sheet or mcre of common-sized paper, date it, rule 
it for names, Post Offices and States, circulate the petitions for 
signatures, or at Jeast leave them in public places for the same, 
and send them to Howard C. Dunham, Office Agent of the 
American Peace Society, at No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
These petitions will then be forwarded to Washington and 
placed in the hands of some interested and able Member of Con- 
gress for presentation and advocacy. Let men, women and 
children be invited to sign them, (for all are sufferers from 
war,) and let us send up to our Legislators an appeal for peace, 
urged by so many that it will be heard and heeded. We shall 
have War with its horrors, or Peace with its blessings, as pub- 
lic sentiment preponderates fur one or the other. 


PETITION. 


In view of the happy issue of our late arbitrations with Great 
Britain, now so promptly and faithfully fulfilled, and of the re- 
cent address of the British House of Commons to the Queen, 
praying her ‘* to instruct her principal Secretary of State for 
foreign affairs to enter into communication with foreign powers 
with a view to the further improvement of International Law, 
and the establishment of a general and permanent system of In- 
ternational Arbitration,’’-— 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, earnestly 
pray his excellency the President, and the Honorable Senate 
and House of Representatives in Congress assembled, to use all 
suitable endeavors fur the attainment of these great and henefi- 
cent objects; and, as a preliminary measure in the interest of 
general security and national] disarmament, to seek an express 
stipulation between nations, that they will not resort to war till 
Peaceful Arbitration has been tried, and never without a ful] 
year’s previous notice. 


1873. 


NAMES. STATES. 


Post Orsices. 

Tue ApostLe or Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
pustage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


PLEASE READ! 


The Angel of Peace of which a specimen may be seen in the 
Advocate will be sent postage paid to any who desire to do good 
and help inould a generation of peace-makers, at the rate of 50 
cents per hundred copies by addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


For the better accommodation of his numerous patrons, our 
friend, T. H. Johnston, has opened a new Tea Store in a cen- 
tral location, and will serve all who give him a call in the most 
satisfactory manner. See Advertisement. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
Published the first of every month by the American Peace Society. 
SOCIETY'S OFFICE, 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Terms, $1.00 a year in advance; to ministers, 75 cents. 


Postage twelve centsa year. Epitep sy THE SECRETARY. 
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‘REASON VERSUS THE SWORD!” 
To the Editor of The Advocate of Peace: 


Dear Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace labors for the past five years is a good supply of 
peace literature to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that will have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most profound. The tracts and 
pamphlets we have had have been good—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our documents have been small. But our 
subject is of sufficient magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but a moderate discussion of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging signs is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. Iam glad to add one more to the 
. list. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have just issued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ‘+ Reason and the Gospel against 
the Sword.’’ I have made arrangements to give away about two 
or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men of 
the country, for investigation and criticism. I shall be surprised 
if this volume does not make some stir in the literary world. 

This work can be had of the Publishers, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for $2.00 per 
_ copy. Men who wish to be up with the times wil] do well to 
purchase and read every new work on this Jiving theme. 


WM. G. HUBBARD, Cotumeus, Onno. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY ! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSYON’S 
THEA STORE, 


Corner of Shawmut Avenue and Indiana Place, 
(Opposite Morgan’s Chapel,) 
BOSTON. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. “They sre not only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respectfully request a// who use envelopes and wish to 
do goud, to send to our office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cost to them 


for postage. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
poe 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 

am, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THE CUBAN EXCITEMENT. 


MR. SUMNER’S LETTER. 


Boston, November 16. 


Gentlemen :—It is not in my power to be with you at your 
meeting to ask for justice in Cuba. Allow me toadd that long- 
ing for immediate emancipation inthis neighboring island where 
slavery still shows'its infamous front, and always insisting that 
delay is contrary to justice, I do not think it practicable at this 
moment on existing evidence to determine all our duties in the 
recent case where civilization has received a shock. It is very 
easy to see that no indignation at the dreadful butchery so in- 
consistent with the spirit of the age, but unhappily aroused by 
an illicit fillibustering expedition from our own shores kindred 
to that of the Alabama, for which England has been justly con- 
demned in damages, can make us forget that we are dealing 
with the Spanish nation, struggling under terrible difficulties to 
become a sister republic, and therefore deserving from us pres- 
ent forbearance and candor ; nor can we forget the noble pres- 
ident, whose eloquent voice, pleading for humanity and invoking 
our example, has so often charmed the world. The Spanish 
republic and Emilio Castelar do not deserve the menaces of 
war from us. If watchwords are needed now, let them be: 
«* Immediate emancipation and justice in Cuba; success to the 
Spanish republic; honor and gratitude to Emilio Castelar, and 
peace between our two nations.’? Bearing these in mind, there 
will be no occasion for the belligerent preparations of the last 
few days, adding to our present burdensome expenditures sev- 
eral millions of dollars, and creating a war fever to interfere 
with the general health of the political body. 

I am, gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
Cuarites Sumner. 


The following is from Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s sermon, 
Sunday, Nov. 16:— 


‘‘Tt is the duty of the people to act, and through their organ- 
ized Government to do whatever may be done. But the Gov- 
_ ernment is not to be rashly driven forward by the irresponsible 

cries of the community. Muchas I have sympathized with 
the cause, still I say it is the duty of the Government to be 
thoughtful and deaf to the rash outpourings of an indignant 
community. They may be right and they may be wrong. 
Those at the head of this Government must not act simply with 
reference to their own feelings. They are bound to act with the 
consideration of what this nation is, what its relations are to 
all other nations, and to the cause of lihvrty everywhere. 
America is an example, and ought to be. She ought to give 


law—not arbitrary, but by a noble example. We are not to 
seek the gratification of a moment’s indignation, but we are to 
ask, what will give the world most confidence in the simple, 
impartial justice and kindness of the freest nation, or that which 
boasts itself the freest on the globe? She is to consider also 
not the cause of justice in that island, but the cause of civili- 
zation, of progress, of free government, there and in all the 
world beside. Such a nation setting upon a hill cannot be hid. 
Like a lighted torch it rays out in every direction. Spain has 
been the victor and the victim of ages; a land full of noble 
natures and ignominious governments—a land full of gener- 
ous impulses and debasing passion. Let us remember that in 
our dealing with this question we have in Castelar a man of 
noble manhood and intelligence.’’ 


It is a striking commentary upon the present weakness of 
‘‘ ideas’ to witness the excited and belliyerent condition of the 
press and public, sv soon after the sessions of the late peace 
convention for the consideration of the subject of international 
courts of adjudication, of the unarming of nations, and the cessa- 
tion of wars for the arbitrament of difficulties or the defense of 
national honor. Every navy yard in the country is now ringing 
with ceaseless activities, and the quiet of the Sabbath is interrupt- 
ed to hurry our half disbanded navy into readiness for service. 
The provocation is sharp indeed, but what is its real foundation? 
Cuba, an islaud near to us, is subject to Spain. Fillibusters, who 
are disfranchised natives, and our own citizens, many of them late 
rebels, whose employment of running the blockade is gone, 
have been giving constant aid to a portion of the inhabitants of 
the island now in a revolt against Spain. This war is not car- 
ried on in acivilized (!) way! And, indeed, what war is! 
Now, a blockade runner, under an ex-rebel, against the express 
warning of our Consul at Kingston, Jamaica, Rev. Thomas 
H. Pearne, a well-known Methodist minister, who intimated 

early to him the probable fate of himself and his crew, is taken 
by a Spanish cruiser. He knew his liabilities, and risked a 
pirate’s death, as he said, for bread. The Cuban authorities, 
who seemed to be lawless, without trial execute the master, 
and a hundred, more or less, of the unhappy crew. It is an 
outrage upon the civilization of the 19th century ; 80 is block- 
aderunning. Weare indignant. But how, by declaring war 
with Spain and killing many hundreds of men, do we mend the 
matter, and save the honor of the country? ‘The flag ought to 
be respected, certainly ; and wherever it flies should be defend- 
ed ; but it ought not to fly on piratical vessels. Diplomacy 
is not exhansted. The present administratfon of Spain ia able 
and honorable. Good men and wise statesmen are better now 
than gunpowder and cannon halls.—Zton Herald. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. | OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 
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SOMETHING TO BE DONE. 


All Friends of Peace who receive the following petition, 
prepared by the Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society, are requested to procure its insertion in the newspa- 
pers of their vicinities, with this paragraph preceding, and then 
to attach half'a sheet or more of common-sized paper, date it, rule 
it for names, Post Offices and States, circulate the petitions for 
wignatures, or at least leave them in public places for the same, 
and send them to Howard C. Dunham, Office Agent of the 
American Peace Society, at No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 
These petitions will then be forwarded to Washington, and 
placed in the hands of some interested and able Member of Con- 
gress for presentation and advocacy. Let men,.women and 
children be invited to sign them, (for all are sufferers from 
war,) and let us send up to our Legislators an appeal for Peace, 
urged by so many that it will be heard and heeded. We shall 
have War with its horrors, or Peace with its blessings, as pub- 
lic sentiment preponderates for one or the other. 


PETITION, 


In view of the happy issue of our late arbitrations with Great 
Britain, now so promptly and faithfully fulfilled, and of the re- 
cent address of the British House of Commons to the Queen, 

raying her ‘* to instruct her principal Secretary of State for 
Noss Affairs to enter into communication with Foreign 
Powers with a view to the further improvement of Interna- 
tional Law, and the establistiment of a general and permanent 
system of International Arbitration,’’— 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, earnestly 
pray His Excellency the Presinent, andthe Honorable Senate 
and House of Representatives in Congress assembled, to use 
all suitable endeavors for the attainment of these great and henefi- 
cent objects; and, as a preliminary measure in the interest of 
general security and national disarmament, to-seek an express 
stipulation between nations, that they will not resort to war till 
PEACEFUL ARBITRATION has been tried, and never without a 


FULL YEAR’S PREVIOUS NOTICE. ’ 


1873. 
NAMES. Post Orrices. STAtTEs. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON AND THE 


TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION.—IION. CALEB 
CUSHING’S BOOK.—NO. 2. 


BY REV. D. C. HAYNES. 


We promised other articles for the general reader in regard 
to this valuable book, when we published our first notice of it, 
and are glad of an opportunity, in part, to redeem our pledge. 

We have received a French edition (Le Traite De Wash- 
inwton, etc.) of the work, which is evidence that it is appre- 
ciated abruad, and we predict that this will not be the only fur- 
eign edition of it. ‘he grave matters of which it treats, and 
the lucid and otherwise able account of them ought to give it 
a Jarge circulation. We must think that our people have not 
yet appreciated either the book or its momentous events, particu- 


larly the latter. We are in entire accord with the opening scn- 
tence of the introduction: 

‘‘ The Treaty of Washington, whether it be regarded in the 
light of its general spirit and object, of its particular stipula- 
tions, or of its relation to the high contracting parties, consti- 
tutes one of the most notable and interesting of all the diplo- 
matic acts of the present age.’? There is no question at all 
of the correctness of this estimate ofthe events of the work, 
and why it has not been more read, and written and talked 
about we cannot tell, unless the fact is due to a want of appre- 
ciation of the gravest matters. 

The following extract, also from ‘the introduction, it would 
seem, must open the eyes of those who have seen no great sig- 
nificance in the treaty of Washington: 


‘¢ Tt disposes, in forty-three articles, of five different objects 
of controversy between Great Britain and fhe United States, * 
* * and some of them of such a nature as most imminently 
to imperil the precious peace of the two great I:nglish speak- 
ing nations. Indeed, several of these objects of controversy 
are questions coeval with the national existence of the United 
States, and which, if lost sight of occasionally in the midst of 
other pre-occupations of peace or war, yet continually come to 
the surface again from time to time, to vex and disturb the 
good understanding of both governments. 

Other of the questions, although of more modern date, inci- 
dents of our Jate civil war, were all the more irritating as being 
fresh wounds to the sensibility of the people of the United 
States. If to all these considerations be added the fact that 
negotiation after negotiation respecting these questions had 
failed to resolve them in a satisfactory manner, it will readily 
be seen how great was the diplomatic triumph achieved by the 
Treaty of Washiugton.’’ 

If as peace men we had said all this of the treaty, it would 
not have been singular if persons who look no farther than to 
the parties speaking, should have doubted, but whose opinion 
is more to be regarded than that of the venerable and veteran 
lawyer and statesman, Caleb Cushing ? 

What were the questions amicably settled (and as no one 
doubts forever) by the treaty? Articles 1 to 17 provide for 
the settlement of the so-called Alabama difficulties, so grave, 
that few believed they could be thus disposed of, but they are 
gone without the firing of a gun with hostile intent. Articles 
18 to 25, and taking in also Article 32, provide ;for the settle- 
ment cf the long and vexing questions of ‘* The Fisheries,’’ on 
our shores and those of the British Colonies of this Continent. 
Articles 26 to 33 relate to the free navigation of the waters of 
the two powers, and free transit of theirterritory. Articles 34 
to 42 settle the north-west boundary question. 

W hat wonder that we doubted in regard to the amicable set- 
tlement of questions of such magnitude? Has the world ever 
seen such a triumph of amicable diplomacy! 

But this is not all or most. We have now a president which 
must render war between the two countries nearly impractica- 
ble in the future; and if war is unnecessary between these 
powers why not between all others? 

The influence of the treaty of Washington upon European 
nations cannot be doubted. They all have a sad experience of 
the unsatisfactory results of war. It settles nothing perma- 
nently. Itis costly to the last degree. They have all in- 
curred debts on account of war. They find it difficult if not 
impossible to pay; the interest of war debts has become an in- 
tolerable burden. The withdrawal of the youth of the nations 
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from their productive industries and their sacrifice in war in- 
stead, has shocked and alarmed rulers and people. The emi- 
grations trom all Europe to America to avoid going into the 
army, is at once inevitable and disastrous. How are these 
evils to he averted! The Treaty of Washington shows the 
way. England and America have actually settled past differ- 
ences by arbitration. Why may not other nations do the same? 
They can and will; this is the necessary tendency of the Treaty 
of Washington. 

Besides, for many generations, able men in Europe have 
been insisting on such a disposal of differences, and at the same 
time of war. At the present period, especially philanthro- 
pists and scholars and statesmen, on the Continent, are exert- 
ing themselves in the interests of arbitration instead of war. 
Look at this English-American demonstration of the problem 
of our savans of formettimes. They say, in heaven's name let 
us imitate this example, and imitate they must and will. 


The work of the peace societies now is to keep in agitation 
these great peace problems, to push on to completion the peace 
education of the world. Success has crowned our efforts, not 
only in the Treaty of Washington, but in Mr. Richard’s motion 
in the Parliament of England, and in other significant move- 
ments. Success is encouragement. Let us accept it and re- 
new and increase our efforts. 


A LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 


BY WILUIAM STOKES. 


At the risk of a slight digression from the historic order of 
events, the memorable case of John of Vicencia, will find a fit- 
ting place here, if but to show the utter impossibility of a total 
extinction of the pure light of the Christian faith, even in the 
thickest gloom of an Egyptian darkness. He commenced his 
pacific mission about the year 1230, a.p., and bya bold exposure 
and denunciation of the fierce contests that were indulged in 
that period, acquired the honorable title ofan Apostle of Peace, 
above the claim of any other man of that age. The two great 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, had ravaged both 
Germany and Italy for the greater part of three centuries, and 
scattered the seeds of discord through the cities, towns and 
even remote villages of both those countries. One party tavored 
the Popes, and the other supported the claims of the Emperors. 
These contests created strife in families, division in cities, and 
ferocious hatred between man and man, in every district of the 
land, The whole region bore the appearance ofa fiery volcano, 
whose rumbling forces were felt wherever the foot trod the soil, 
or labor's weary head sought the midnight pillow. Escape 
from the all-pervading spirit of malignity was an utter impos- 
sibility, for, like the ancient pestilence, it ‘*‘ walked in the dark- 
ness,’’ and spread ‘‘ destruction at noonday.’? These *‘ unap- 
peasable contests,’’ according to Schlegel, filled Germany and 
Italy with discord and bloodshed for several ages, and convert- 
ed fathers, brothers, husbands and wives, into bitter enemies of 
one another, and frequently prompted them to sever the dearest 
ties of the domestic circle in their mad rage on behalf of their 
own favored faction. 

At this particular crisis a number of Dominican monks, pos- 
sibly repenting of their cruel treatment of the unoffending 
Albigenses, came forth from their cloisters to allay the strife 
that was rapidly reducing society to a condition of absolute 
barbarism, and to stay the effusion of blood which had so long 
desolated and disgraced the cities and plains of those two un- 
happy kingdoms. At the head of these benevolent ecclesias- 
tics there stood John of Vicencia, whose commanding eloquence 
moved the masses to the most distant corners of the Jand. He 
first appeared in the city of Bologna, which was then the seat 
of the most celebrated University in Italy. Here he unfurled 
the standard ofa peaceful Christianity, and, by an almost magic 
power. drew around him crowds from all classes of society, and 
so profoundly impressed them with the evil of strife and blood- 
shed, that they solemnly pledged themselves to forget their 
long-cherished animosities, and to bury in oblivion every former 
cause of contention. Among those who voluntarily united in 
this pledge, there were magistrates, citizens, peasants and 
soldicrs; all of whom, at least for the time being, engaged to 


forget all past causes of strife, and for the future to quarrel no 
more. 

From Bologna he proceeded to Padua, where the city author- 
ities met him several miles on the road, and conducted him in 
the state coach into the town itself, with all the honors due to 
so great an occasion. Here again, *‘ the preaching of the 
peace,’’ received the acclamations of the assembled thousands, 
who acknowledged the power of his eloquence by consenting 
to bury at once the hatred of years. 

He then proceeded to visit all the principal cities and towns 
of Lombardy, and with such signal success was his labor 
crowned in effacing old standing differences, that he was uni- 
versally hailed as the ‘‘ healer of the breaches.” 

The nobles, the proud Jords of the soil, submitted their dis- 
putes to his impartial arbitration, and under the bewitching in- 
fluence of his eloquence, forgot ina day the enmity of whole 
generations. To complete his great work of peace, he convoked 
a solemn assembly of the population of Lembardy, in the plain of 
Paquarra, on the banks of the Adige, where he received an en- 
thusiastic welcome from the assembled thousands who had come 
from all parts to listen to his teachings. ‘‘On the appointed 
day,’’ says Robert Robinson, ‘ in a spacious field near Verona, 
there were assembled at his preaching the people of Brescia, 
Mantua, Padua, Trevisa, and Vicenza, in a variety of carriages, 
and a great multitude of the inhabitants of Bologna, Ferrara, 
Modena, Reggio, Parma, and adjacent places; so that it was 
computed, there were more than four hundred thousand persons 
of all descriptions.’? M. Sismondi, whose well-known accu- 
racy as an historical writeris beyond all question, confirms this 
account of the great assembly, and adds some other particulars 
in the following graphic description of this extraordinary meet- 
ing. 

t¢ Never had a grander spectacle been presented to the eyes 
of men. The entire population of Verona and Mantua, of 
Brescia and Padua, and eight of the principal cities of Lom- 
bardy, surrounded by their respective magistrates, assembled 
under their national standards, while 2 numerous company of 
bishops and nobles appeared at the head of their vassals. From 
a lofty seat, elevated in the midst of the plain, the voice of the 
preacher was distinctly heard by every individual of that vast 
assemblage, and might well seem to their heated imaginations 
to descend from heaven. His text was the affecting bequest: 
‘ My peace I give unto you; my peace I Jeave with you!’ 

** With an eloquence till then unknown, he drew a frightful 
picture of the miseries of war ; he described the spirit of Chris- 
tlanity as a spirit of peace, and in the name of God and of the 
Church, he commanded the Lombards to renounce their en- 
mities. | 

‘* He then dictated to them a treaty of universal pacification, 
which was to be cemented by the union of families once inimi- 
cal, and devoted to everlasting malediction those who should 
violate this amicable adjustment of differences. 

‘* Such was the success which attended the preaching of this 
apostle of peace, that, for a time, a universal cessation of war 
rewarded his labors ; and one of the treaties formed under his 
auspices, still extant, and which contains scarcely any other 
condition than that of mutual forgiveness of injuries, has hand- 
ed down to posterity the name of John of Vicencia, with an ec/at 
as singular as it is enviable.”’ 

This interesting account of a most remarkable man is equally 
honorable to the historian and the subject of his eulogy:—but 
is it not a matter of the deepest lamentation, that in the whole 
range of above a thousand years, the Christianity of Europe 
should have produced but one John of Vicencia? 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Life is the divinest of heaven‘’s gifts to man; and consider it 
as we may, something divine should come of it. Yet to how 
many is life but an unsolved problem, a profound mystery! 
They know not why it was given, nor wherefore it tends; they 
know not its mighty possibilities both of receiving and duing ; 
and stranger still, they care not to know. ‘They live as they 
list, and that is for themselves. 

Many a one is wasting his life instead of using it. Many 
are prodigal of life’s powers instead of husbanding them for the 
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nobler purposes of being. The possibilities of human life are 
grand andsublime. How glorious the field that opens before 
each, fur accomplishing results changing the actual destiny of 
many—bringing joy and peace to hearths aud hearts. Life’s 
ministry may truly become a divine ministry. Wasit nut such 
in Joha Howard, in Florence Nightingale, and equally so in 
one thousand imitators in fetid wards and hospitals? 

There is, in the order of Providence, a particular assignment 
in the duties and responsibilities of daily life. Each has his 
sphere and his work, and has power with which to fill the one 
and perform the other. There is no conflict in God’s plan so 
worked out, either increation or human life. Blessed are they 
who know their sphere and keep it—their abilities, and use 
them—their duties, and do them. 

God keeps us in the world to make it better. Weare to be re- 
flections of heaven’s light—almoners of heaven's spiritual 
bounty. ‘*Give!’’ isthe great word of command that touches 
upon every life. Our gifts are for using as well as enjoying. 
Why this gift of sympathy? Why this power of love? Man 
without us needs them, and so the author of our being has 
surcharged our hearts that we may be as batteries,. inspiriting 
all hearts with whom we come in contact. In this light, 
‘+ life is earnest, life is real.’’ It is nota quantity to be wasted, 
nor a quality to be vitiated. We are of the earth, but this 
does not necessitate that we become earthy. Rather so much 
the more should be the soul-struggle for the heavenly. 

Happiness, as an object, is not unworthy of man. It is the 
within, social and spiritual. But the waysby which we would 
attain it are often unworthy his being, and frustrate the very 
end he has in view. Man is made happy in proportion as_ he 
contributes to the happiness of others. This is law. The 
Great Teacher said, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers, blesecd 
are the merciful.’? Blessed are they who help to make them 
better; blessed are they who are filled with the Samaritan 
spirit of kindness and show it ; blessed are they who remove 
stumbling-blocks and bear burdens; blessed are they who 
honor their Master by loving their fellows ! 

We sit in solitude and mourn when we might rejoice amid 
unnumbered comforts and blessings; we sow so sparingly, is 
why our harvestings are so meager. Our garners of joy ought 
to be large and well filled, from which we may draught daily. 
Life was given us for noble work in behalf of others, not for 
selfishness ; not to be whiled away in aimless dreams, but for 
self-profit and the profit of our brethren. To live for some- 
thing implies the necessity of an intelligent plan and a definite 
action. Splendid day-dreaming is but splendid fooling. Liv- 
ing to purpose involves a definite plan. It may not be written, 
but it is a plan as fixed as the truth. It takes hold of the 
spirit within us and crystalizes its energies. Thousands fail 
in life just because they have no commanding purpose of life. 
They work hard, but to little profit. The means they use 
are not adjusted to take hold upon definite and glorious results. 

Reader, live for something ; live for your fellow-men and 
your God ; liveso that others will rejuice that you do live. 
Make somebody the better, and nobler, and wiser, and happier 
far your living, and this will be living for something—this is 
Bible teaching—this is highest hfe.—Hume Journal. 


JOHN BRIGHT ON NATIONAL TOPICS. 


John Bright addressed an assemblage, at Birmingham, 
Oct. 22d, estimated at 16,000. He commended the adminis- 
tration of Gladstone for past legislation, with the exception of 
the Education act, whlch he said was framed in a hasty man- 
ner, and was incuinplete. He advocated the repeal of clause 
25, by which denominational schools are allowed to receive 
payment froin public rates. In his opinion a general re-exami- 
nation of the question is necessary. . . 

Of the war against the Ashantees, Bright said no one is 
more anxious than the administration for reasonable pacific ad- 
justment. He believed that the interests and honor of the 
country would be best consulted by the absolute withdrawal of 
the British colonists trom the Ashantee coast. 

As to the relations between Great Britain and the United 
States he said, some Englishmen had spoken of the Treaty of 
Waphington as humiliating to Great Britain. ‘Che humiliation 
was between 1861 and 1865. ‘If at that time the British Gov- 


ernment had practised toward the United States a general neu- 
trality, the wealthier classes of England would not in the main: 
have sided with the insurrectionary slaveholding planters. If 
the newspapers here had then dealt in the spirit of fairness with 
our transatlantic kinsmen, the dispute settled by the treaty of 
1872 would not have arisen. The conduct of the Administra- 
tion in reference to that treaty and the subsequent arbitration 
under its provisions had added a nobler page to the history of 
England than had all the bloody battles recorded in its history. 

The Earl of Derby was piaised for initiating the method of 
settling international disputes by arbitration, for the reduction 
of qualifications necessary to the exercise of county franchise, 
fur the redistribution of representation in Parliament, and for 
moving for the reform of the game and the land laws. He 
said that among the questions which demand an early solution 
the last one especially of interest to the agricultural Jaborers 
ofthe country, whom the preseut system, tending to the ac- 
quirement of large landed estates, debars from all] hopes of pro- 
prietorship of soil. 

He acknowledged the harshness of the operation of tax up- 
on incomes, reviewing forty years of the supremacy of the Lib- 
era)s in government as years of progress and prosperity to the 
country. He animadverted severely upon the Conservative 
obstructiveness and their present lack of policy, and urged the 
country to continue to support the Liberal party. 


— 


HEROISM FOR PEACE, 


The papers abound in recognitions of heroism in connection 
with the sad sickness South, and well they may. What is 
nobler than fur men and women to stand by sick and dying 
neighbors to the sacrifice of their time and health and risk ot 
their lives. ‘There have been also heroes’ of splendid type 
without number in war, and the most radical peace man will 
not and cannot deny it. Is there no opportunity for heroism in 
connection with the peace cause? ‘* Hravery, courage, integ- 
rity’? are the characteristics of a hero anywhere. All 
through the fifty years of war for peace these qualities have 
been indispensable in our work in the midst of the poverty and 
contempt and indifference which have surrounded it. But now, 
now when almost every one feels the grip of the financial panic, 
when the Peace Society has larger expenses with its larger 
work than ever, will not true heroes and heroines come to its 
aid? We hope and believe they will, and pray they may. 

The giving of money, for good works, requires a high order 
of heroism. ‘The masses are not endowed with large sums of 
money. ‘The home wants of most people are very pressing. 
Selfishness puts in its huge claim at all times, and so on with- 
outend. In the meantime what are charitable societies to do? 
They must rely upon God and his noble children, and wise 
effurts. D. C. H. 


Iraty anp Peace. — Notwithstanding the deplorable waste 
of Italian taxpayers’ money upon extravagant military and na- 
val armaments, and the general indifference of the King and his 
Court to questions of Peace and economy, there is no country 
onthe Continent which contains more earnest advocates of In- 
ternational Arbitration than Italy. The name of Count Sclopis, 
of ‘Turin, for example, has attained a world-wide fame us 
one of the five members of the illustrious Tribunal of Geneva 
Arbitrators, and as the author of able letters in support of pa- 
cific ideas and effurts. Among the members of the Italian Par- 
liament who have distinguished themselves by their speeches 
and writings in the same direction, Signor Bencdetti Castiglia, 
of Florence; Signor P. S. Mancini, of Turin , Signor Mauro 
Macchi, of Milan; Signor S. Morelli and Signor Sella, of 
Turin, may be specially named. A number of Italian jurists 
and others have also manifested great interest in the question, 
as for example, Professor Pierrantoni, of Naples; Professor 
Strobel, of Parma; Signor Ricciardi, of Naples ; Signor Levy 
of Rome; Signor Domenico, Jaccarino, of Naples, and many 
others. From many Italians also (both individuals and corpo- 
rate bodies) numerous letters and telegrams were promptly for- 
warded to Mr. Richard immediately after the Parliamentary de- 
bate on his recent motion, congratulating him in the most cor- 
dial terms, and -expressing the wide-spread interest felt in the 
question by themselves and their fellow-countrymen.— £2. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT BRUSSELS. 


The International Conference for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the Law of Nations with reference to preventing differ- 
ences between nations and preparing a substantial basis for the 
pacific settlement of them when they arise, commenced its ses- 
sions in Brussels, October 10th, and closed on the 13th. It was 
successful even beyond the most sanguine expectations that had 
been entertained respecting it. 

Before entering upon a report of the meeting, a word in re- 
gard to its origin may be proper. In the month of February, 
1872, Elihu Burritt and the writer of this article in consultation 
together, drew up the plan, which has resulted in the Brussels 
Conference as the first step in its accomplishment. That plan 
was published in the Advocute soon after it was reduced toa 
definite form, as, also, has been an account of the progress of 
the whole movement. 

The plan from the moment of its inception up to the time of 
the assembling of the Conference has encountered opposition in 
several quarters, and quite a large measure of scepticism. This 
was to be expected. Many times our own faith has well-nigh 
failed. But manifestly the God of peace and the God of the 
nations has smiled upon the movement, and it has triumphed. 

The various steps in the preparation and working up, 80 to 
speak, of the Conference are briefly indicated in the address, 
which the writer of this report gave by request of the Confer- 
ence, at the opening of the first business session, which appears 
in its place in the report. 

‘Two invitations were sent out, one from America, early in 
the summer, and another from Brussels in September. They 
have both appeared in the Advocate. 

I can now give a report of only the first sessions of the Con- 
ference and indicate one or two of the prominent characteristics 
of this most unique and interesting convocation. A steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings, discussions, resolutions and 
addresses has been taken and will soon be publisbed in French 
and English. 

Our original design was to convene, in the first meeting, from 
thirty to fifty eminent publicists of different nations. The number 
actually in attendance was thirty-five, and as many more, it may 
he, sent letters expressing in strong terms their regret at not 
being able to attend, and their sympathy with the object of the 
meeting. Among those from whom letters were received were 
Count Sclopis, Drouyn de Lhuys, Profs. °Holtzendorff and 
Ileffter, Vernon Harcourt, Prof. Levy, President Woolsey, 
Gen. R. C. Schenck, etc., ete. These letters will be published 
in the appendix of the report. The names of those present are 
as follows: 

Ameline M., Paris, Mem. Assem. 

Arntz M., Belgium, Prof. of Law. 

Amos Sheldon, Prof. of Law, London, 

Alviella Goblet, Belgium, Advacate. 
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Bachine Ph., Belgium, Prof. of Law. 

Bourson M., Belgium, Directeur Monifcur Belze. 

Bernard Rt. Hon. Mountague, Prof. of Law, Oxford. 

Barron Sir Henry, Chargé des Affairs, Great Britain. 

Bluntschli Dr., Prof. of Law, Heidelberg, Germany. 

Calvo Ch., South America, late Minister, Author, etc. 

Calvo Ch., fils, South America, Advocate. 

Comrear Aug., Belgium, Member Parl't. 

Conchy M., France, Advocate, Author, etc. 

Carmichael Ch., Oxford. 

Faider Ch., Belgium, Attor. General. 

Field David Dudley, Advocate, Author, etc. 

Jencken H. D., Advocate, Temple, London. 

Lavaleye FE. de, Belgium, Prof. of Law. 

Mancini Com., late Minister, Deputy Parliament, Prof of 
Law, etc., Italy. 

Masse G., France, Advocate, etc. 

Marcoarfu A., Spain, Member Cortes, etc., etc. 

Miles James B. Dr., Boston, U.S. A. 

Passy Frederic, France, Economist, etc. 

Pierantoni Aug., Naples, Prof. of Law. 

Praebius J. P., Holland, Deputy in Assembly. 

Richard Henry, M. P., England. 

Rogier Ch., Belgium, late Minister of State. 

Rolin Jacquemyns, Ghent, Editor Law Review. 

Sandford H. D., late Minister U. S. A. 

Sounaz de, Chargé des Affairs, Italy. 

Temples P., Military Director, Belgium. 

Thompson Dr. J. P., U.S.A. 

Twiss Sir Travers, Queen’s Counsel, Gt. Br. 

Visschers Hon. Auguste, Brussels. 

Webster Th., Queen’s Counsel, Gt. Br. 


Thus it will be seen the Conference comprised men of great 
distinction and was eminently Internationa] in its character. 
Perhaps never before convened from countries so widely sepa- 
rated, an equal number of men having so many titles to respect 
and. honored with so many distinctions. The very constitution 
of the body was a distinct recognition and an impressive conse- 
cration of the grand idea of the Family of Nations. Patriotism, 
love of one’s own country, is a very noble sentiment, but it 
really seemed to us that a sentiment even nobler than this ani- 
mated this body, a sentiment born of the inspired declaration, 
‘‘God hath made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth.’? Doubtless, patriotism of the most 
genuine and noble type accepts and acts upon this declaration. 
For it cannot be denied of nations any more than of individuals 
that the best good, the greatest prosperity of each is consistent 
with, indeed, is dependent upon the best good of all. The 
Conference sprung from faith in this idea, and many times in 
the discussions of the Conference this great fact was strikingly 
prominent. For example: when the proposition for preparing 
an International Code was under discussion, a distinguished 
member from one country objected, saying, he did not think a 
Code precisely defining the rights and duties of nations would 
be acceptable in /zs country. A distinguished member from 
another country replied that such an objection could be only 
temporary, arguing that a set of rules, which should secure the 
true interests of our nation would really secure the true interests 
of all. 

This opinion prevailed. Indeed, this magnanimous sentiment 
prevailed in all the discussions and it was the predominance of 
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this sentiment, that resulted in a remarkable and delightful har- 
mony in the proceedings and unanimity in the resolutions adopt- 
ed. We must confess we did not expect the great truth that 
the nations, although in a very important sense independent, 
are in a sense equally important, one community with a common 
interest, would receive such distinct and emphatic recognition, 
especially from a body of men representing great nations, whose 
interests are so often spoken of as conflicting and diverse. 

The time’at first fixed for the assembling of the meeting was 
October 28th, but afterwards it was found that this time 
would be inconvenient for many of the eminent professors ‘~hose 
presence was considered indispensable, as their duties in their 
respective universities would commence about the middle of 
October. Accordingly the date of the meeting was changed 
to October 10th. 

By the kindness of the Honorable Burgomaster of Brussels, 
M. Anspach, and the authorities of the city, the Salon de Mar- 
riage at the beautiful Hotel de Ville, was placed at the disposal 
of the meeting. At twelve o'clock, October 10th, the members 
of the municipality were present in goodly numbers to welcome 
their guests, to whom they gave not merely the halls for their 
meetings, but also a most tangible mark of hospitality, an ele- 
gant banquet. The inaugural address was given by the Hon. 
Auguste Visschers, President of the committee of reception, 
and was as follows : 


[The addresses referred to came too late for publication this 
month, but will appear in the next Advocate. ] 


After the several addresses the Burgomaster then invited the 
guests to partake of a banquet prepared for them in the adjoin- 
ing hall. There the guests soon assembled, and to quote the 
language of a correspondent of the London Times, ‘ certainly 
the spectacle was of no ordinary order of interest. The spa- 
cious hall appeared all but to smile on its new tenants. Down 
the long row of tables a truly remarkable vista of faces might 
have been noticed. There was the veteran, M. Rogier, former 
Minister of State; oppesite to him, Praebius, Representative 
from Holland ; then Carlos Calvu, the Right Hon. Mountague 
Bernard, D. D. Field, the-Attorney General of Belgium, the 
Minister of the Interior, and a host of eminent men all grouped 
together to enjoy the princely liberality of Brussels. At the 
extreme end a separate table had been laid for the dignitaries 
of the city. In the midst of speeches and toasts, Henry Richard, 
M. P., entered the hall amidst cheers, and a hearty welcome 
was extended to him. No sooner had he entered than he was 
called upon to give an account of himself, and truly well did he 
acquit himself of his task. 

‘The Right Hon. M. Bernard, D. TI). Field, H. D. Jencken 
addressed the meeting in French, the other members of the 
Anglo-Saxon family, among them Dr. J. B. Miles, Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, preferring their own language. It is impossible to 
give all that was said, suffice it to say the greatest good will 
prevailed. No sooner had the guests withdrawn than the men 
who had come from different parts of America and Europe to 
attend the Congress were ushcred into a separate room admira- 
bly adapted to the purpose.”’ 

M. Visschers and Mr. David D. Field were voted President 
and Honorary President. The Vice-Presidents elected were, 
for Germany, Dr. Bluntschli, (the eminent publicist) ; for Italy 
Com. Sr. Mancini, Ex-Minister, Professor of Law, etce.; 
for France, Prof. Ch. Giraud; for England, Right Lon. 
Mountague Bernard. Dr, James B. Miles was chosen Honorary 


Secretary. For Belgium, M. de Laveleye was chosen Secre- 
tary, and Carlos Calvo, Jr., of Paris, and Adolphe Prims of 
Brussels, Assistant Secretaries. 

President Visschers read letters from distinguished gentle- 
men invited who were unavoidably detained, after which Dr. 
J. B. Miles was requested to address the Conference, and state 
the purpose, origin and progress of the movement which had 
culminated in the present meeting. 


PETITION! PETITION! 


Our readers will find on the first page of the Advocate, a form 
of Petition proposed to their fellow-citizens by the Executive 
Committee of the American Peace Society. It refers to an 
address to the Queen by the British House of Commons, voted 
July 8th upon motion by Mr. Richard, Secretary of the Lon- 
don Peace Society. This motion though opposed by Mr. 
Gladstone, the Premier, was carried, not by a simple majority 
as at first stated, but by a vote of 100 to 90. This result was 
justly rpgarded as a remarkable triumph for the cause of Peace, 
especially when it was remembered that a motion of Mr. Cob- 
den to a similar effect had been negatived by the House of 
Commons, receiving only 79 ayes to 176 noes. ‘* No one,”’ 
writes the Parliamentary Correspondent of the London Free- 
man, ‘‘ anticipated the result of the division ; it took the whole 
House, and most of all Mr. Richard, by surprise.’’ ‘* Nota 
better night’s work,’’ he adds, ‘‘ has been done by the House 
of Commons in the session which is now drawing near to its 
close.’’ 

The Queen’s ‘‘ most gracious reply ’’ was conveyed to the 

House, July 17th, by Lord O. Fitzgerald, and was in these 
words of encouragement and assurance : 
_ “Thave received your address praying that I would gra- 
ciously instruct the principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to enter into communication with Foreign Powers, with 
a view to further improvement in the International Law and 
the establishment of a general and permanent system of In- 
ternational Arbitration. JI am sensible of the force of the phil- 
anthropic motives which dictated your address. I have at al! 
times sought to extend by advice and example, as occasion might 
offer, the practice of closing controversies between nations by 
submission to the impartial judgment of friends, and to encour- 
age the adoption of international rules intended for the benefit of 
all. I shall continue to pursue a similar course, with due re- 
gard to time and opportunity, when it shall seem likely to be 
attended with effect.’’ 

The address and reply have placed the British Parliament 
and Government most distinctly and avowedly on the side of 
pacific arbitration and of the: improvement of international law. 
The glorious result, which came so unexpectedly—for the de- 
feat of the motion was generally anticipated even by its warm- 
est friends, and some had even charged Mr. Richard with rash- 
ness and obstinacy in pressing it—was welcomed by an out- 
burst of enthusiasm from the Friends of Peace in the different 
countries of Europe and on this side of the Atlantic. 

England having thus taken the initiative, the next great 
movement in the onward work is to secure a favorable response 
tron other great nations. This response, sooner or Jater, will 
assuredly come. What nation shal] be the first to give it? 
In view of our general relations to our mother-country, and 
especially of our recent arbitrations with her, which have been 
such triumphs to us, and which, however disappointed and 
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chagrined, she has so promptly, honorably and faithfully ac- 
cepted and brought to a complete fulfilment, does not our na- 
tional honor require of us that we should be the first to clasp 
the friendly hand thus stretched forth to the natiuns? We 
might have felt a delicacy in being the foremost nation to com- 
mend arbitration after our success, but if she is willing to be the 
foremost after her defeat, how can we help springing forward 
to welcome her noble advances? Other nations expect this of 
us. Weare already reproached on the Continent of Europe 
for our unexpected delay and apparent lukewarmness. That 
eminent friend of peace and other reforms, Charles Lucas, 
thus writes: ‘* It is for the United States and England to take 
the first step to which Providence seems to have called them, 
and ¢hence this great reform shall spread throughout the civil- 
ized world.’? But he says in the tone of disappointment, ‘* 1 
du not see public opinion besieging the American Congress in 
favor of the codification uf International Law and of Internation- 
al Arbitration. The Congress at Washington remains silent, 
while in the English Parliament this great reform receives the 
light of discussion and the authority of votes.’’ And again, 

‘‘In examining the respective situations of the United States 
and England in relation to the direction of the movement in fa- 
vor of International Arbitration in these two countries, we see 
that the United States are must actively engaged under the 
banner uf Codification, but they have been surpassed by Enp- 
land under that of Practicabilty. We do not find here the peti- 
tioning which preceded, prepared for, and supported the motion 
of Mr. Richard in the English Parliament, and the parliament- 
ary influence is inactive and silent in regard to Arbitration.’’ 

Let us deserve this reproach no longer. Let us emulate the 
efforts of our English brethren. They accord to us ‘* the hon- 
or’’ in the words of Archdeacon Jefferies, ‘‘ of znventing one of 
the most valuable institutions that ever blessed mankind,—the 
Peace Society.’? Shall we show ourselves unworthy of the 
honor? 

It would be interesting, instructive and stimulating, if our 
space allowed, to describe the various furms of activity through 
which our English triends obtained their signal success,—their 
Peace Sucieties, Arbitration Leagues, Public Meetings (great 
and small), Lectures, Discussions, Publications, Petitions, etc. 
Ilow thoroughly in earnest they were, and how liberally they 
contributed for the work! How much history of efficient labor 
is condensed into the simple statement, made in our Jast number, 
‘that 1,165 petitfons, with 207,391 signatures, were presented 
to the House of Commons during the late session, in behalf of 
Mr. Richard’s motion. Nay more! many of these signatures 
were by one or two persons for whole associations or public 
meetings, so that it was ascertained that the number simply of 
working-men who petitioned for the motion, either personally 
or through others, was upwards of one milhon and thirty-eight 
thousand. Shall we then think it a task, in so glorious a 
cause, to comply with the request on our first page? to 
uttach our own names to the petition there presented, and to ob- 
tain the names of others? Shall we not do what we can to se- 
cure the action, during the cominy session of Congress, which 
principle, honor and interest alike require, ia support uf the 
great onward step which has becn so magnanimuusly taken by 
anuther nation ! A. C. 


Motro ror THE WarrAre.—No pain, no palm; no thorn, 
no throne; no gall, no glory; no cross, no crown.— William 
Penn. 
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LETTER FROM THE HON. CHARLES SUMNER 
TO MR. HENRY RICHARD. 


UnNtTEp StaTes Senate CHAMBER, 
Wusdington, July 10th, 1373. 


My pear Sir,—Few events have given me more pleasure 
than the vote on your Motion. 1 thank you for making the . 
motion, and I thank you also for not yielding toMr. Gladstone’s 
request to withdraw it. You were in the very position of Bux- 
ton on his Motion against Slavery. He, too, insisted upon a 
Division, and that vote led to Emancipation. May you have 
equal succeas ! 

I anticipate much from this vote. It will draw attention on 
the Continent, which the facts and figures of your speech will 
confirm. 

I find in your speech grand compensation for the long post- 
ponement to which you have been constrained. It marks an 
epuch in a great cause. I know you will not rest. But this 
speech alone, with the signal result, will make your Parliamen- 
tary life historic Surely Mr. Gladstone acted under some ito- 
agined exigency of politics. He cannot, in his soul, differ from 
you. Honoring him much, I regret that he has allowed him- 
self to appear on the wrong side. What fame so great as his 
if he would devote the just influence of his lotty position to se- 
curing for nations the inappreciable benefits of a Tiibunal for 
the settlement of their diffcrences ! 

. How absurd to call your motion Utopian, if by this word is 
meant that it isnot practical. There is no question su supreme- 
ly practical; fur it concerns not merely one nation but every 
nation, and even its discussion promises to diminish the ter- 
rible chances of war. Its triumph would be the greatest reform 
of history. And I doubt not that this day is near. 


Accept my thanks and congratulations, and believe me, mv 
dear Sur, Sincerely yours, 


os CHARLES SUMNER. 
—London Herald of Peace. 


M. MARCOARTU’S PRIZE ESSAY UPON INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. | 


The Association fur the Promotion of Social Science, (1, 
Adam Street, Adelphi, London,) has issued a further statement 
as to the conditions of this prize. It is as fullows :— 


‘* Senor Dun Arturo de Marcoartu, ex-deputy to the Cortes 
in Spain, has, through this Association, munificently offered the 
sum ot £300 for the best essay on the following subject :—‘* In 
what way ought an International Assembly to be constituted for 
the Formation of a Code of Public International Law; and 
what ought to be the leading Principles on which such a Code 
should be framed?’’ ‘lhe tollowing are the conditions of the 
prize :— 

‘*1, Competitors to send in their essays on or before the 
Ist of June, 1874, under cover, with motto on the cover, and a 


‘sealed cover with the same mutto, containing the name and 
address of the author. 


‘2. The essays may be either in English, French, or Ger- 
man, and should have with it an index. 


‘©3. The Adjudicators will be appointed by the Executive 
Committee of this Association, and they will be selected so as to 
form a body having an international character. ‘The decision 
will be by the written vote of a majority of the judges. 


“4. If in the opinion of the Adjudicators none of the 
essays are of sufficient value, the sum named will not be 
awarded, but the Donor will offer the same prize of £300 for 
further competition. 


‘©5. The Adjudicators shall have power to give one prize 
of £300; or two prizes, one of £200, and one vf £100. 


‘6. The Donor to be entitled to the copyright. 
“ August 3rd, 1873.? 


N. B. —All correspondence on this subject to be addressed 
to Dr. Ryauus, 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, Londoa, W. C. 
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LETTER FROM JACQUES COURRIER. 


Paris, Oct. 11, 1873. 


Dear Frienp,—Permit me so to address you, for, although I 
had not the pleasure of making your personal acquaintance 
during your visit to Europe, our hearts are united by the same 
sentiments of humanity. It is our common wish to see applied 
to practice those Divine words, ‘‘Love one another !’’ 


May I have the privilege to-day of sketching in brief outline, 
for the readers of the Advocate of Peace, the present position of 
Europe in relation to our noble aim, universal and perpetual 
peace? 

_ Weare at this moment passing, in France, through a terrible 

crisis, and one whose consequences for peace or war will have 
of necessity a determining influence upon the tranquillity of Eu- 
rope. It is this which obliges me (a Frenchman) to speak first 
of my own country, notwithstanding the impartiality with which 
I endeavor to look over the whole field. a France, above all, 
two questions are indissolubly bound together,—those of the 
Republic and of the Maintenance of Peace. If the Republic is 
overpowered, not only shall we have international war, but as 
a further and speedy result, that horror of horrors, civil] war! 
Do not, then, wonder that I cannot separate politics (in the 
higher sense of the term) from our favorite theme, our passion- 
ate desire. 

What will be the solution of the frightful problem which 
Europe must now solve without delay under penalty of death, 
—that death of nations which may be expressed by the term 
tmmolilism? No one can know. But is it not the duty of 
every man to withstand the progress of the invading evil,—to 
utter his thought, however teebly it may be heard? It is this 
imperative obligation which impels me to write. 

‘apoleon said, in the age peeae ours, that Europe would 
tnevitably become Republican or Cossack (the domain of peace or 
of war). We are at the deciding point of this alternative ; and 
if we reject the principles of justice and liberty,— Republican 
principles,—we have nothing to look for but war and devasta- 
tion, the inevitable results of that monarchical principle with 
which France is threatened. For myself, however, I cling to 
the belief that the return of the ancient regime to France is im- 
possible. God grant that I do not deceive myself! 

Pardon any incoherence in my letter from the strong emo- 
tions produced hy our fears of the return of monarchy, of the 
reign of war. Will those who read this, excuse me for turning 
back so far into the past? Ages before Christ, a profound 
philosopher, a man who wrote from the heart, uttered these 
words, almost divine: ‘*Vengeance can no more remain in a 
great heart, than water upon a high mountain peak.’? What 
might not have been hoped from a country which produced such 
a man, from a nation which gave birth to a Confucius! And 
yet, alas! this China so favored of Heaven has become immo- 
bilized, in despite of this sublime inspiration. May we not then 
fear that Europe, in the slough into which she has fallen in her 
admiring gaze upon what are called ‘‘ the great,’’—the mur- 
derers of men, such as Alexander, Cesar and Napoleon,—may 
become immobilized in turn? It is against this stupefaction that, 
we ought to struggle, against this deadness that we ought to 
. implore the whole world, and young America above all, to aid 
us by counsel, or at least by placing our warnings upon record. 


It is now some thirty years sinde the public mind entertained 
the question of Eurupean peace. Some men, with Cobden at 
their head, saw no solution except in non-intervention. Late- 
ly, an immense step has been taken upon the question (thanks 
to Henry Richard); and the idea of an international tribunal 
has obtained a firm hold upon the English mind, while it is 
gaining in recognition through the rest of Europe. But, alas! 
since the time uf the Cobdens and Brights, since the visits of 
Elihu Burritt to Frankport, Paris, Brussels and London, there 
have come frightful massacres in Schleswig-Holstein, at Sado- 
wa and in France, to replunge the nations into the mutual an- 
tipathies and common errors of the past,—evil engendering evil, 
war, war! We are to-day less advanced than in 1849 and 
1850, when the Congresses of Peace were held in Paris and 
Frankport. 

What can we dot or, in default of possible action, what 
foresee? This most clearly, that Monarchy will produce only 


war, but the Republic peace through justice. Setting aside, as 
we wish to do, questions of local policy, and convinced that the 
‘““Unitep States or Evrope’”’ would bring the solution of the 
problem of peace for Europe, we do not, however, for the pres- 
ent moment look so far. but take the different nations as they 
are now constituted. So taking them, what have we to fear 
with the return of monarchy to France? War! and still War? 
This consequence is so evident and so appalling that we cannot 
regard this return as possible; and, without entering into the 
details of political questions as they present themselves from 
day to day, we believe that we may affirm that the French na- 
tion is to-day essentially Republican, and that the monarchical 
intriguers will not attain their end. | 

It is then with a heart full of hope that I have written vou, 
dear friend, my personal impressions, believing that I can as- 
sure you, with entire safety, that republican and pacific ideas 
are far less smothered in Europe than recent events might seem 
to indicate. I clasp your hand with all my heart. 

Jacques Courrier. 


{There is one term in the letter of our earnest French corres- 
pondent which we have chosen ‘to transfer into our own lan- 
guage, rather than to attempt its translation. It is immobilism, 
by which he appears to mean a stagnant, motionless, Jifeless 
condition of society, one which is to national progress as death 
is to life. Our correspondent’s confidence that Monarchy can- 
not be restored in France must have received much additional 
strength from events which have occurred since the date of his 
letter. } 


THE ETHICS OF PEACE. 


BY A. B. HAYWARD, 
Hon. Secretary Liverpool Peace Society. 


No. 7.—PRACTICAL ASPECT. (Continued.) 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION—WHAT 1T Is. 


Negatively only, in our previous article, we dealt with the 
subject of International Arbitration, our object being to show 
—what itis not. And briefly, we essayed to show, that it is 
not a bribe to turn aside the ‘attack of a hostile foe—that it is 
not a humiliation to any country, under any circumstances—that 
it is not a mere nostrum of this or any former time—and that it 
is not inconsistent with the highest moral courage, the purest 
and loftiest patriotism, the finest tone of natiunal honor, nor 
with the most rapid, and safe development of national progres- 
sion. Our business in this is toshow what International Arbi- 
tration is. | 

This question receives its briefest answer in these four words 
—THE SUBSTITUTE FOR war. But brief and correct though 
the answer is, the undertaking is at once gigantic and perplex- 
ing—gigantic, because it boldly guarantees to compose difficul- 
ties, which heretofore have roused the nations to arms—perplex- 
ing, because of the many powerful opposing influences brought 
to bear from various sources against its legitimate action. On 
its trial now, before the world, this principle has been severely 
weighed, but it has discovered no deflection, and even in its in- 
cipient condition, and under very imperfect application is put- 
ting forth a power, which augurs well for the future, and prom- 
ises a force which shall rise equal to any emergency. ‘The 
study of International Law is beginning to occupy the thoughts 
of many of the best thinkers of this and of other countries, and 
as nations move towards this point, the barbarism of war will 
recede before the civilization of Law, for surely there is no rea- 
son why law should more successfully supersede ...... phy 
sical force for the settlement of grievances, when those grievan. 
ces arise between individuals, than when they arise between na 
tions; and as certainly as the force of public opinion annihilated 
dueling, so certainly will the strong uprise of international opin- 
ion annihilate war, and relegate the latter, [as already the fur- 
mer] to jurisprudence as the final appeal. : 

‘Without doubt, the codification of International Law is a ver- 
itable Herculean task; but that is simply a reason for bringing 
to the undertaking men who from their varied acquirements, 
position and influence, can focus and harmonize the entira 
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theme, and attune and vivify it into a condition for ready and 
successful action; and England, and America, and the conti- 
nent of Kurope can supply the noble constellation, from whose 
decisions no country in the civilized world would desire to dis- 
sent. 


But difficult though it undoubtedly is to frame just Jaws, to gov- 
ern the multifarious complications of divergent nations, and to 
enact salutary laws which more or less imply the action of moral 
sense on both sides; that it is not impossible may be shown by 
the following crude, and very brief outline. Assume then, a 
representative body of jurists from the various nations. Prima- 
rily, they have no interest in forms of government, domestic 
factions, or the internal affairs of any people whatsoever. Their 
object is simply to gather from every source, knowledge and 
precedents to guide to a just desision on the cases submitted. 
Then to elect a court of nations which would be willingly rec- 
ognized by the great majority of the nations; some sincerely 
believing in the potency of such arrangement to secure peace ; 
others doubting, yet hoping ; and some, just to Jet the scheme 
have a fair trial. The first proposal of such court would be, of 
necessity,a strong recommendation for a justly proportional dis- 
armament. This accomplished, or not accomplished, belliger- 
ent and neutral rights—in the dire event of war, would engross 
their best energies ; while appeals in re-International Arbitra- 
tiun, successful or not successful, would fully employ their facul- 
ties. We say successful or not successful, because we do not 
think it safe to suppose that all at once, the nations can be 
weaned from the practice, [hideous though it be] of a hundred 
generations ; but the very fact of having such a court constitut- 
ed wuuld go far to show a tacit desire for a more excellent way 
of composing international disputes. We have of course 
throughout assumed only moral force, and though we make al- 
lowance for failure, we believe it would in any result, be an as- 
tonishing march towardsa better state of things, and a powerful 
discouragement to brute force. The ‘‘Trent’’ case in 1861 af- 
fords an instance of the force of collective opinion, peacefully 
offered, to which great weight was attached by the United 
States Government, even amid excited passions ; when the chief 
courts of Europe calmly expressed their opinion that the re- 
moval of the Confederate Ambassadors, from our steamers, was 
contrary to International Equity ; and may we not expect, rea- 
sonably, that the collective vpinion of the Comity ot Nations 
heard under special and recognized organization, and speaking 
with the authority of International Law, would, in like manner, 
be listened to with respectful attention. But it is not our in- 
tention to conclude this article without adding to the theoretic 
suggestion, practical illustration also, of what International Ar- 
bitration is. Happily, even amid the thunders of war, the still 
small voice of Arbitration has been heard, and acted upon, and 
it has been practically instrumental in calming the fury of the 
nations again and again. a 

In the year 1794 the American boundary claims, which other- 
wise might have resulted seriously, were peacefully adjusted 
ny three Commissioners. J/is is International Arbitration! 

h 


en in 1822 the Compensation Claims, bearing on the restitu-. 


tion of all private property taken in the war of 1812, was settled 
by the award of the Emperor of Russia. Tis is International 
Arbitration! Following these, the Maine Boundary, Florida 
Bonds, United States and Chili and Peru, Puget Sound, and 
the Portendic Claims are all illustrations—practical illustrations, 
[but too lengthy to enlarge upon in this article] of what Inter- 
national Arbitration is. ‘hen the reference of uur dispute with 
Brazil, arbitrated by the King of the Belgians, did honor at 
once to him and to us, and though the King awarded against 
us, we gained honor and prestige that day, more, far more than 
battle fields can ever give! This is International Arbitration! 
We will also mention Lord Stanley’s [now Ear! Derby] arbitra- 
tion of the threatening Luxembourg difficulty between France 
and Prussia, and finally the Geneva Arbitration on the “Ala- 
bama Claims,” that ** cROWNING MERCY ”’ in favor of this nuble 
principle, and with thankfulness we say, These are the tri- 
umphs of International Arbitration! Victories these, which 
mangled no human beings, heaped up no hecatombs of slaugh- 
tered bodies, made no widows and orphans, trampled down no 
waving corn fields, bombarded no cities, destroyed no national 
monuments, suspended no industries, put back no progression, 


‘the officers these two questions : 


wasted no treasure, and invaded no right, and yet accomplished 
in the settlement of International difficulties, far more than war 
has ever done. 

We have shown before what International Arbitration is NoT. 
Also in this article, what it 1s. Our next will speak of its 
nobility. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


BY HON. W. H. ALLEN, LL. D. 
Delivered at the Evangelical Alliance at New York. 


Co-operation and arbitration were recommended by the Con- 
gress, both peaceful and worthy of trial. But in large indus- | 
tries the co-operation of workingmen alone will be likely to fail 
through deficiency of capital, or through want of financial skill 
and business habits in the managers. To be successful, there 
should be co-operation of both labor and capital; and it would 
be strange if the wit of man cannot devise some plan for an 
equitable division of the profits of such co-operation. Capital 
would necessarily assume al] risks. Compensation for these 
and living wages for the workmen must first be paid. The 
profits, if any, over and above risk and Jabor, should be divided 
between the capitalist and operatives by some rule or ratio, to 
be agreed upon by both parties at the commencement of the 
partnership. 

Co-operation and arbitration may prevent strikes and settle 
many disputes between employers and workmen, but they do 
not go to the root of the difficulty. The real causes of the de- 
pression of labor are of long duration, and are so wrought into 
the framework of society that they cannot be suddenly removed 
without convulsion and ruin. They can and must be removed 
gradually and safely by wise and conservative legislation. 
Among these are an inflated currency, extravagant rates of in- 
terest, standing armies, wars and national debts. All interest, 
al] taxes, all armies, wars and national debts are paid by labor, 
and by nothing but labor. Workingmen feed and clothe mil- 
lions of soldiers, supply them with all the modern engines of 
destruction to prepare for war, fill up the decimated ranks when 
war is flagrant, and pay the war debts after war ends in peace. 
If the International Association be, as it claims to be, a 
brotherhood of the workingmen of all nations, let it employ its 
influence and power, if it have any, to promote peace on earth 
and good will among men. Let it aim to eradicate international 
jealousies and rivalries. Let it try to allay the fears of the 
weak, and check the ambition of the strong. Let it teach 
rulers that reason is a better arbiter than force, and that inter- 
national duels are as impotent to decide questions of right and 
justice, as duels between individuals. Then it will accomplish 
a work worthy of its imposing name. ‘Then standing armies 
might be disbanded; soldiers, who consume everything and 
produce nothing, be enrolled in the grand industrial army ; the 
enormous cost and waste of war be saved to feed the hungry 
and clothe the naked; a heavy burden be rolled off from the 
shoulders of the toiling millions, and nations professing the re- 
ligion of Christ be endued with something of the spirit of Christ. 


Tijurninating shells and smoke balls are constantly arriving at 
the Woolwich Arsenal for use in the Ashantee war. ‘The 
smoke bulls are mere shells full of a composition, the burning 
of which creates a thick smoke and powerful odor—agencies 
which have before now been found to operate with great effect 
in dislodging troops from ambush and throwing them into con- 
fusion. 

Civilization has condemned such practices in war, and it is 
certainly a reproach to any country, and to the age, that in 
fichting savages a resort should be had to means that civilized 
nations have by common consent repudiated. —E-rchange. 


A certain Scotchman being solicited to euter the army asked 
‘* Can you tell me if I killa 
man, that he will go to heaven? or, can you say whether, if I 
am killed, I will hkewise go there? for 1 dare not send a fellow 
creature unprepared into eternity, neither dare I rush there un- 
bidden.”’ 


Pleasant and kind words, if they be sensible and well- meant, 
are cords all taen may be led by. 
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THE PRAYER OF THE MOTHER-HEART. 


BY REV. P. A. HANAFORD. 


O! the mother-heart within me cries for peace upon the 
earth, . 
That never more our darlings meet the storm of leaden rain, 
That the iron-hail so pitiless may touch no fair, young head, 
Nor the shrieking shel] burst near them but to place them 
with the slain. 


O! the mother-heart within me asks that soon the angel-song 
May be heard where’er the human heart its joys or woes may 
share 
And the sword be rusty soon, and the hatchet buried deep, 
And the arsenals be empty of the implements of war. 


For too long the earth has suffered, and too long the mother- 
heart 
Has been torn with anguish while the strife continued fierce- 
ly hot, 
And the precious forms she tended in their careless baby-glee, 
Have been placed beneath the green-sward near many a 
battle spot. 


Though they might have been her solace in the dim and distant 
day, | 
When the almond tree should blossom and the faltering steps 
be slow, . 
Now, alas! the hand of war is crimsoned with their blood, 
And the dear ones of the home are the dead ones lying low. 


God of heaven! hear the cry of the suffering mother-heart, 
Speed thine angel o’er the earth thy great message to pro 
claim — 
That the Prince of peace hath come, and the nations must 
agree 
While the glory shall be given to thy great and holy name. 


The best hand in the world is the honest hand, be it hard or 
soft, white or brown, smooth or rough, angular or shapely—an 
honest palm that takes the hand of a friend with a warm, 
hearty grasp, as if there were nothing in the heart to conceal, 
only warmih and kindness toward all. This is the best and 
most beautiful hand in the world. | 


BOSTON, DECEMBER, 1873. 
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A LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO THE CHIL 
DREN IN AMERICA.—No. 14. 


Dear Youno Frienps: If we could look into the first 
causes of all the disagreéments and quarrels that arise between 
relatives, friends, acquaintances or nations, we should proba- 
bly find that suspirzon more often than any other was the begin- 
ning of the trouble. Suspicion of God's love and truth led 
Adam and Eve to fall into the sin that turned them out of Eden, 
and brought death into the world, and it is suspicion of God's 
jove and truth that will keep multitudes from entering the bet- 
ler paradise, the paradise of heaven. 

Some of us are naturally more suspicious than others, but 
the boy or girl who is so is not half as happy as the one who 
has a trustful nature. The one is constantly thinking his 
friends do not love him, or if they are whispering to each other, 
that they are speaking evil of him or laying some plot against 
him; then when he speaks to them with this feeling lurking in 
his heart, he looks coldly at them, and they are hurt at his un- 
kind manners ;—while the other will trust his companions even 
when they. seem going against him, and his very trustfulness 
makes him loved. 

I will tell you two true stories, one of suspicion, the. other 
of trustfulness. 

About three s aerpe years ago there lived a king whose 
name was David. Some years before the time I am telling you 
of he had suffered very much from the suspicion of his father- 
in-law, and had been obliged to runaway and hide himself from 
him. During this time the king of another nation had been 
very kind to David and had given him a home. The name of 
the king was Nahash. . 

But now Nahash was dead, and his son Hanun reigned in 
his stead ; so David said, ‘‘ I will shew kindness unto Hanun, 
the son of Nahash, as his father shewed kindness unto me,’’ 
and he sent his servants with a message of comfort. But 
Hanun and his princes were suspicious, and they thought 
David's servants were only come to spy out the land so as to be 
able to fight against them, and instead of treating them cour- 
teously they were very rude and cruel to them, for they cut off 
half their beards, and half their clothes, and sent them back in 
this miserable plight. After this David and Hanun were at 
enmity instead of friendship, and they had a terrible battle in 
which about 50.000 men on Hanun’s side were killed. ‘Think 
of all that misery coming from nothing but an unjust sus- 
picion! 
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My story of trustfulness happened four hundred and twelve 
years ago, and though we cannot be as cerlain of its truth as 
we may be ofthe first story, stil] it is told in the books of Eng- 
lish history, and I think we may take it as true. 


A king and queen had been defeated in a battle, and were 
obliged to fly. ‘They got separated, and the poor queen with 
her young son found themselves alone in a forest. She had 
met with robbers who had taken her jewels, and very much 
frightened her, and she was feeling tired and unhappy when 
she saw a robber, w.th a drawn sword in his hand, coming for- 
ward to meet her. If ever there was a reason for fear and sus- 
picion surely there was one here; but Queen Margaret deter- 
mined to be trustful, and instead of trying to hide herself be- 
hind the trees, she went forward to meet him, saying, ‘* Here, 
my friend, I commit to your care the safety of your King’s 
son.’? The robber was so touched by her confidence in him 
that he did all he could for them both, and helped them to es- 
cape into another Jand. 

Now comes the moral, but as it is only one moral to two 
stories perhaps you will not mind the trouble of reading it. 


Be loving and trustfal, and ‘* Treat every man as a friend till 
you find him an enemy.’’ If you think people love you, you 
will generally find that they do, while if you suspect them of 
unkindness you will probably find they dislike you. There is 
an old saying, ‘* "lis love that makes the world go round,’ but 
there cannot be love without trust. Oh! how unkind it is when 
people love us to treat them with suspicion! and how much 
more cruel and ungrateful it is in us if we do not trust ourselves, 
soul and body, to the great God who has so loved us and given 
us such great proof of His love. 

Dear children, let us ‘‘ Love one another.”’ 


I am your English friend, Puiwippa. 


TOM’S GOLD DOLLAR. 


Tom Caldwell threw a stone at Deacon Ulster’s horse as the 
old deacon was riding by the other day. The stonestruck the 
horse. The horse kicked. The deacon’s hat and wig were 
knocked off into the mud, and the deacon himself came ver 
near being thrown. Tom didn’t exactly mean to do it, although 
he did cast the stone, and did jcin with the rough boys in Jaugh- 
ing heartily at the sad plight into which the deacon was put by 
his recklessness. 

‘¢ Good for you, Tom!’’ said a red-vested and red-nosed 
horse-jockey, who stood by the livery stable door, and saw the 
catastrophe to Deacon Ulster. ‘‘ Here’sa dollar, Tom. It’s 
worth that to see pious pride put into pickle.’’ And the jockey 
reached out a gold dollar and offered it to Tom. Tom was sur- 
prised. He hesitated a moment, but could not resist the prize, 
and so, pocketing the dollar, juined in the jockey’s jolly laugh 
at the deacon’s expense, and then walked on, feeling a little 
ashamed of himself, and yet covering his conviction with the 
thought of how many nice things a gold dollar would buy. 


Tom had gone but a few steps when he heard a voice on the 
other side of the street calling to him. He raised his eyes, 
and saw Doctor Maybin, an old Quaker, standing in his office, 
and beckoning to ‘Tom to come over. 

‘© What did the fuul pay thee for thy folly, Thomas?’ asked 
the old man. 

Tom blushed. His fingers fumbled in his pockets, and the 
gold dollar seemed to burn them more than the hot blushes 
burned his cheeks and brow. He answered nothing. What 
could he answer? 

‘¢ Didst thou sell thyself, Thomas ?’’ asked the old doctor. 

Still the condemned boy was speechless, 

‘¢ Thoughtlessly, thou didst doa foolish thing. Mischiev- 
ously, thou didst Jaugh with fools at thine own wrong. Cow- 
ardly, thou didst shrink from confessing thy wrong. Covet- 
eously, thou didst accept a bit of gold for a bad and contempt- 
ible deed ; and canst thou now rejoice in gold thus ill-gotten 
from base hands?”’ 

The scarlet face was turned upward, and Tom’s blue eyes, 
brimful of tears, gazed into the white face of the indignant old 
man. 

‘¢Tam ashamed of thee!’’ said the doctor. 


‘¢ I deapise myself,’’ said Tom, flinging the gold piece to the 
pavement, and bursting into a flood of tears. 

‘*Then pick up that geld; go to the giver; place it again in 
his hand, and say,‘ I blush thatI dared to touch it,’ go then 
to Deacon U]ster’s, and and confess thy wrong.’’ 

‘© All this will I do,’’ said Tom, as he picked up the coin and 
hurriedly left the doctor’s presence. | 

And Tom did as the doctor advised and as he had promised. 
And on his way from Deacon Ulster’s house to his own home 
Tom said to himself, ** The reproofs of the wise are sweeter 
than the rewards of the wicked.”’ 


PLENTY TO DO. 


BY MRS. 8. M. I. HENRY. 


There's plenty to do in this world of ours: 

There are weeds to pluck from among its flowers ; 
There are fields to sow ; there are fields to reap, 
And vineyards to set on the mountain steep ; 
There are forests to plant, and forests to fell, 
And homes to be builded on hill-side and dell. 


There are fountains of sin and of sorrow to seal; 
There are fountains to open, the nations’ to heal ; 
‘There are brave words to speak, and songs to be sung ; 
There are doors to be opened, and bells to be rung; 
There's a conflict to wage with the armies of sin ; 
There’s a fortress to hold, and a fortress to win. 


There's plenty to do all over the Jand— 

Work, crowding the brain, the heart, and the hand ; 
There are millions to teed in the world’s busy hive ; 
There are railroads to build, and engines to drive; 
There are pathways to mark over mountain and lea; 
There are harps to be hung in the depths ofthe sea. 


There’s plenty to do; there are children to teach; 
An evangel of love and of mercy to preach ; 

The fallen to lift, the proud to abase, 

To bring right and wrong to their own fitting place ; 
There’s an ensign to plant on the heights by the sea ; 
There’s work for the million—for you and for me. 


THE VICTORIOUS LITTLE BOY. 


T had the following anecdote from a gentleman of veracity, 
A little boy in Connecticut, of remarkably serious mind and 
habits, was ordinarily employed about a mechanic’s shop, where 
nearly all the hands were addicted to the common use of in- 
toxicating liquors. The lad had imbibed temperance principles 
and though often invited could never be induced to partake 
with any of the shop’s crew. Three or four of the harder 
drinkers in the shop resolved to force a dramgf rum down his 
throat by some means. Seizing an opportunity when he was 
left alone in the shop with themselves, they invited him to 
drink. He refused. They then told him they should compel 
him. He remained calm and unmoved. They threatened him 
with violence. Still he neither seemed angry nor attempted to 
escape, nor evinced the least disposition to yield ; but insisted 
that it was wicked, and he could not doit. They then laid 
hold of him, a man at each arm, while a third held the bottle 
ready to force itintv his mouth. Still their victim remained 
meek and firm, declaring that he had never injurea ¢hem, and 
never should, but that God would be his friend and protector, 
however they might abuse him. The man who held the fatal 
bottle, up to that moment resolute in his evil purpose, was so 
struck by the non-resisting dignity and innocence of the lad, 
that, as he afterwards confessed almost with tears, he actually 
felt unable to raise his hand. Twice he essayed to lift the 
bottle, as he placed the nose of it in the child’s mouth, but his 
arm refused to serve him. Not the least resistance was made 
in this stage of the proceeding otherwise than by a meek, pro- 
testing look; yet the ringleader himself was overcome in his 
feelings, and gave over the attempt, declaring that he could 
not, would not, injure such an innocent, conscientious, good- 
hearted boy. Such is moral power. Such is the strength by 
which evil may, sometimes at least, be overcome with good.— 
Adin Ballou. 
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THE WAGES OF WAR. 


It was a few days after the news of the battle—the very day 
when the mail brought the long official list of killed and wound- 
ed—that we were seated in the office, reading over the names, 
with a sad curiosity seeking out those with which we were of 
old familiar. 

We were sorrowfully enough engaged on these thoughts, 
when a young woman entered the office. hen we say young, 
we mean under thirty. She held a small child by the hand— 


a beautiful little creature about three years old. They were! 


mother and child—for such no one could doubt to be their re- 
lationship who observed their features. 

We just looked over the top of the paper, to note these par- 
ticulars, when, having been directed to us by the clerk, she 
came forward to our desk. | . 

We handed her a chair, and while we endeavored as well 
as we could to soothe her very apparent agitation, we were 
somewhat at a loss to account for its existence. 

After a few minutes’ conversation, we discovered the reason 
in the fact that she was a relative of a soldier in one of the 
corps that had been engaged in battle and had suffered very 
severely. She had been intormed that the ‘ list of the killed 
and wounded ”’ had arrived, and she had travelled many miles 
to hear some intelligence of his fate. 

She wished us to read over the names. 

We again took up our paper, and proceeded to comply 
with her request. We shall never forget the expression of the 
woman’s features as we read. Her agony was terrible. She 
was not unhandsome; but her face became ghastly pale, and 
her eyes looked unutterable despair, as she fixed them upon 
the child, who was playing with a newspaper, and laughing 
joyously in its heedless innocence. Her lips were colorless, 
the perspiration started on her forehead, and as she lifted her 
hand to wipe the large drops away, we could see it trembling 
as though palsied. 

The presentiment of evil had already almost broken her 
heart, and we knew that the relative must be a very near one. 

She had avoided giving us her name, and so soon as we 


— 


found the list, appallingly long, which comprised the causalties 
of the designated corps, we began to read. We did not know 
when we shoald reach the fatal name, if at all, and at each in- 
terval we looked inquiringly in the woman's face. She 
said nothing, however, for some time, and we began to hope 
his name was not down, when we read— 


‘** John Wilson, sergeant, KILLED.”’ 


Such a scream! It was the wail of a broken heart. 
one—and then still as death. ‘That cry was ringing in our ears 
fora month. We immediately ran toward her, but she arose 
from her chair, motioned us her thanks, and without a word, 
left the office. 

We had read to her the announcement of her husband’s death. 

We did not do much service in the office that day. 

The next morning, happening to be down on the wharf, we 
saw the woman and her little girl going on board the packet. 
She recognized us, and we spoke to her. She was crushed 
completely. She had grown twenty years older in as many 
hours. 

We bade her good-bye. She continued her route back to her 
gitlhood’s village home, now desolate, and we to our daily 
business, a sadder man indeed. 

‘The touching incident recorded above was recalled to our 
mind a short time afterwards, by reading in a paper the notice 
of the death of ** Mrs. Sarah Wilson, widow of John Wilson, 
a suldier, killed in the late battle, ‘ Buena Vista.’ ”’ 

It was our accquaintance—there could be no mistake. Poor 
creature! She had grieved herself to death for her husband. 
Ah, cruel war! what terrible wages dost thou exact from thy 
votaries ! 


Only 


CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


The angels sang in the silent night, 

While the shepherds watched, the heavens were bright, 
And though years like a river have flowed along, 

Yet we are singing the angels song : 

Peace upon earth and to men good-will, 

And glory to God we are singing still. 


They heralded in the joyful morn 

When the Prince of Peace as a child was born, 
And we look back through the ages dim, 

Aud come like the shepherds to worship Him— 
Saviour, Redeemer and Priest and King, 

Our hearts are the gift that to Thee we bring. 


Fir-tree and pine and the myrtle bough 
Are woven in garlands to greet Thee now ; 
And the frosty sunshine of Christmas-day 
Is fairer to us than the light of May. 

O Jesus, Lord of the worlds above, 

Thine be the glory and ours the love. 


So shall we welcome Thee year by year, 

So shalt Thou grow to our hearts more dear, 
So shall no taint of the world’s alloy 
Shadow the light of our Christmas joy— 
Peace upon earth and to men good-will 

And glory to God we are singing still. 


A SMALL TALENT WELL USED. 


We have so often been called to do honor to great men, both 
living and dead, that it is refreshing to be able to turn aside 
from the glare and glitter which usually surrounds the world’s 
heroes and devote a moment to the consideration of the claims 
for regard of a very humble and very obscure mortal who, hav- 
ing finished the little work he had to do, ina faithful manner, 
has gone to give an account of his stewardship where his claims 
will be clearly understood and his Jabors fairly rewarded. 

Our subject was a negro, and an idiot. Small work for him 
to do, and little glory to be achieved, the world would say. 
Let us see what hedid, and then determine if the world is cor- 
rect in its conclusions. | 

This obscure man who died the other day in Harrisburg, 
Pa., was known as ‘‘ Crazy Black Dick.’’ How he lived no 
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body seemed to know. ‘* His wants were few and easily sup- 
plied.”” He had no trade, profession or calling, for he was an 
idiot and it was supposed could learn nothing. One thing and 
only one, he could understand, and that was that railroad cars 
when running, were dangerous to life and Jimb. From this 
simple fact poor Crazy Dick discovered his true mission. And 
so he became a watcher on the railroad at Harrisburg, to warn 
people to look out for the engine. He worked without pay, 
except such as the consciousness of duty well performed always 
confers. Dick knew exactly when every train, passenger or 
freight, was tocome in and go out. No conductor’s gould re- 
peater was truer to time than he was. No train arrived or 
started that did not find Dick at the depet, and his watchful 
eyes in every direction to warn careless men, women and chil- 
dren from impending danger. Above the hissing of the steam 
or the shriek of the whistle might be heard the voice of this 
faithful watcher—** J.ook out here Missis—de cars are coming,”’ 
‘*Git away little boy from de engine,’’ ‘ git off de track old 
gempleman, fore de railroad comes in.’’ And thus he watched 
and warned by day and night for years, and no one was in- 
jured during his time at or near the Harrisburg depot. 

But one day a conductor offered Dick a free ride to Pitts- 
burg, and-he accepted it. During his absence a child was run 
over and killed, and when he returned and heard of it, his ten- 
der heart nearly broke with grief, and his soul was wrung with 
a sorrow deeper than that which Waterlov inflicted upon Na 
poleon. No allurement could afterwards coax Dick from his 
self-irnposed duties, either by day or night, until he was re- 
lieved by death ; and then passed away from earth a simple 
spirit to hear—let us hope—that blessed greeting that kings 
have |istened for in vain—‘* Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant. Thou hast been faithful over a few things—l1 will 
henceforth make thee master over many things.’’ 


A TALK WITH THE CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. H. N. GREENE BUTTS. 


It is not because J have forgotten the little children who read 
the beautiful Angel of Peace, why I have been silent so long. 
but it is because I have been unable to labor either with hand 
or brain. I have often attempted, in the bright summer days 
that have just slipped away from us, to write something for the 
children. to tell them of my ‘* Vine-Cottage ’’ home surrounded 
with trees, shrubs and flowers, but failing health has rendered 
it impossible for me to write. But now that the sweet, sad au- 
tumn days have come again, a new hope springs up in the soul, 
and a new inspiration impels me to labor for the blessed cause 
of peace. 

Dear children, I have thought much, in the hours that have 
past in the retirement of home, of the beautiful doctrine taught 
by the gentle Saviour, of overcoming evil with good, of being 
kindly affectioned one to another, of seeking to do good to those 
who have been unfortunate, and that Aind words and deeds of 
‘love can never die. Our dear friends, parents, brothers, 
sisters and schoolinates may leave us for the ‘‘ Better Land,”’ 
but the memory of their gentle words and loving smiles remain 
with us forever. We are never sorry for the good we do, for 
the kind words uttered, but we do mourn over our evi) deeds, 
for the hasty words angrily spoken, and we would often give 
all we possessed could we but recall them. 

Little children, if we would shed a fragrance around us 
sweeter than the autumn flowers that are just bidding us *' goud- 
by,’’ we must create an atmosphere of peace and love, and he- 
come more and more imbued with the spirit of the good apostle 
who said, out of his loving heart, ‘* My little children Jove one 
another, for Jove is of (iod,’” etc. 

There are oppurtunities every day to do little acts of kind- 
ness to your brothers, and sisters, and playmates. Do not, 
dear children, indulge in ‘‘ slang phrases,’’ avoid expressions 
which belong to the bar-room and street, and you will grow 
wiser and better as you advance in years, and you will be glad 
that you formed the habit of using good language in your 
younger days. 

‘There are many things, my young friends, that I would like 
to say to you now, but the tired brain and the trembling hand 
admonish me to cease writing for this time. But I shall often 


think of you, and shall hope to write again little stories for the 
Angel of Peace, if the good Father permits me to remain upon 
the earth. 

Hopedale, Vine Cottage, Mass. 


UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 


Along a rough, muddy country lane, a man drives a pair of 
oxen yoked to a heavily loaded wagon. A little girl is seated 
upon the bank, playing with the beantiful spring flowers. At 
the noise made by the creaking wagon, she looks up, and her 
eyes chance to light on something else besides the team. A 
poor little birdling has fallen out of its nest in the bushes right 
into one of the deep ruts. It will surely be crushed, for it can- 
not help itself. But little May hastily springs forward, drop- 
ping her flowers. and erying, ‘* O, man, please stop tll I take 
this poor little bird out of your way! It has fallen out 
of its nest, and I will try to find the nest, and put the little 
thing back.’? The farmer good-naturedly pauses while 
May tenderly rescues the poor little bird from its peril, 
then starts on, and leaves her searching fur the _ bird’s 
nest. But he has received a lesson which he will never forget. 
Ile says aloud, ‘* There's that tender-hearted little child mak- 
ing such an ado about that miserable bird. Her heart would 
have been broken had I run over it. What would she say if 
she could see the way I treat the cattle sometimes! J don’t 
believe I’}] ever kick a horse or beat a dog, or. stick a pitch- 
fork into the oxen again. Sure as I] do] shall see that pretty 
littte girl and the bird right befure my eyes.’’ 


‘s What! going father? 
tea with me? ”’ 

*¢ No, I guess I’ll goon. I want to stop awhile at Lizzie’s.”’ 

‘’ Well. Be careful about the crossings.’’ 

‘*Yes, daughter, and I’ll be home in time to have the 
house warm, and the kettle boiling for you.”’ 

‘¢ Ts that old gentleman your father, Mrs. Conklin? I thought 
he was dead.’’ 

‘©Oh, no! He has always lived with me since mother and 
my husband died,’’ replied the Jady, looking tenderly after her 
father, as he passed slowly down the street. 

This dialogue took place in a store. ‘The incident struck 
home to the heart of a young girl who was standing a little 
apart, waiting her turn to be served. She thought, ** How 
kindly she spoke to the old man, and how Jovingly she looked 
at him, as one would at a little child. I wish 1 could always 
remember to be kind and patient with my father. I so often 
forget that he is old, and what a tender, loving father he has 
always been tome. Butby God's grace I[ wia// try to remember 
and do better in the future.”’ 

Oh, this unconscious ministering! How much good it does! 
If we only knew. It behooves us to be careful of our words, 
our actions, and even our looks.’’— Christian Banner. 


Why don’t you wait and go up to 
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THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY AND THE 
ASHANTEE WAR. 


The London Peace Society alleges a different cause for the 
Ashantee war than wounded honor on the part of Great Britain. 
It has issued a circular which states that the Ashantees are an 
inland tribe having certain immemorial rights of way and ac- 
cess to the sea; that in consideration of annual payments of 
money by the Dutch, who claimed the territory, subject to these 
rights of way, the ‘Ashantees had waived them. Last year, 
however, the Dutch sold the territory in question to the Eng- 
lish, who refused to keep up the payments and also refused to 
permit the Ashantees to resume their right of way. The story 
of the English Government is briefly that the Ashantees have 
attacked the Fantees—the coast natives and British allies—and 
that the war is one of resistance on its part, not of aggression. 
Whatever may be the truth of the matter, it is probable that 
the great value of the gold mines inthe Ashantee country i8 


not without great influence in the matter. 


A foreign diplomatist at Washington has expressed the 
opiniun that Spain will probably be shrewd enough to reply to 
the demand for reparation that our Government will make, by 
a proposition to leave the whole affair of the Virginius to a 
court of arbitration forsettlement. It will be thought by Spain 
that, inasmuch as our Government has taken considerable credit 
to itself on account of the Geneva arbitration, as inaugurating a 
method of peacefully settling disputes between nations and thus 
putting an end to the reign of war, such a proposition could not 
be very well rejected.— Boston Journal. 


PLEASE READ! 


The Angel of Peace of which a specimen may be seen in the 
Advocate will be sent postage paid to any who desire to do good 
and help wnould a generation of peace-makers, at the rate of 50 
cents per hundred copies by addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Tue Apostie or Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


For the better accommodation of his numerous patrons, our 
friend, T. H. Johnston, has opened a new 7:a Svore in a cen- 
tral location, and will serve all who give him a cal! in tho most 
satisfactory manner. See Advertiscment. 
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Notg.— Our receipts show the effects of the Jute panic and are quite inade- 
quate for the noble work we have in hand. December is the month fur lib- 
eral responses, Many of our friends are isolated, consequently cannot be 
renched by un agent without too much expense. We are running this office 
on the mosfrigid economy, and now most earnestly invite all w ho love peace 
better than war to promptly remit to us offerings to the cause of the Prince of 
Peace. An angel would covet the privilege of flying from heaven to lay a 
gift on the altar inscribed ‘¢ Peace oncarth.” A word to the wise and pence-. 
loving is eufficient, : 

H. C. DUNHAM, Office dgcnt A. P. S. 

Boston, Dee. 1, 1573. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 coti- 
stitutes a person a member of the Americin Peace Society 
for one year, $20.00 alife member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member. 


The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year, and to life members and directors during life. 


If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, ot 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 


with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one or 
more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches onthe Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to become 
such. ‘To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 
eceived with tl:e payment of all arrearages. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
Published the first of every month by the American Peace Socicty-. 
SOCIETY’S OFFICE, 
No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Terms, $1.00 a year in advance; to ministers, 75 cents. 


Postage twelve centsa year. Exirep sy THE SECRETARY. 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
Hon. Amasa Wapxer, North Brookfield, Mass. 
Howarp Matcom, D. D., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Wn. G. Hussarp, Esq., Delaware, Ohio. 
Rev. Wa. Stoxes, Manchester, England. 
Exiav Burritt, Esq., New Britain, Conn. 
Rev. J. H. Bayuiss, Chicago, Til. 
Ase. Srevens, LL. D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Juutia Warp Ilowe, Boston, Mass. 


“REASON VERSUS THE SWORD!” 
To the Eduor of The Advocate of Peace : 


Dsar Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace labors for the past five years is a good supply of 
peace literature to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that will have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most profound. The tracts and 
pamphlets we have had have been good—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our documents have been smal]. But our 
subject is of sufficient magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but a moderate discussion of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging signs is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. I am glad to add one more to the 
list. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have just jssued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ‘* Reason and the Gospel against 
the Sword.”’ I have made arrangements to give away about two 
or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men of 
the country, for investigation and criticism. I shall be surprised 
if this volume does not make some stir in the literary world. 

This work can be had of the Publishers, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for $2.00 per 
copy. Men who wish to be up with the times will do well to 

purchase and read every new work on this living theme. 
WM. G. HUBBARD, New Viena. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


SAVEH YOUR MONEY ! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSTON'S 
TEA STORE, 


Corner of Shawmut Avenue and Indiana Place, 
(Opposite Morgan’s Chapel,) 
BOSTON. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respectfully request all who use envelop@® and wish to 
do good, to send to our office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cost to them 
for postage. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 

rice 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun 

m, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


fof. ad sien, 
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THE CUBAN AFFAIR. 
SPIRIT OF THE PRESS, 

The war cloud once more gathers; and the filibustering 

desperadoes are gleeful. We could certainly wish that the 

news from Cuba were better calculated to gladdea the friends 

of peace. We see not how war, in any extended meaning of 

the word, is possible. Wemight be less averse to open hos- 

tilities, if the wretches who are seeking to bring thein on, 

were to be placed at the head of the regiments. But the 

cowards had rather fight with philippics in New York city. 
— Universalist. 


We are a little astonished that so sensible a man as Rev. 
George H. Hepworth should pour out such sulphurous and 
wretched nonsense, as the telegraph to the Saturday papers 
gave him eredit for, at the Cooper Institute meeting for sympa- 
thy with Cuba. He thought the next message of the President 
to Spain ‘‘ought to be in the shape of a bombshell!’? A 
‘* blood and thunder ’’ minister is a pitiable sight. American 
sympathy of this description will not benefit the slaves of Cuba, 
or hasten the rending of their chains. If Mr. Hepworth could 
aid in suppressing filibusterism in New York against Cuba, he 
would go far to bring about an early and peaceable solution of 
this question.—Zion's Herald. 


It is a subject of congratulation among all good citizens that 
our difficulties with Spainare practically settled. Thedemands 
of our Goveriment are fully conceded by the Spanish Cabinet. 
The peaceful settlement of this difficulty is a heavy disappoint- 
ment to a great multitude in this country, There are plenty of 
men, without any moral principles, who are anxious for war on 
any ground or without any ground. These are men of broken 
fortunes, to whom peace with its honest ways and slow courses 
offers nu hope of change. Army contracts present opportuni- 
ties for accumulating wealth. Our late war enriched thousands. 
As many more thousands are longing for their turn in the next 
war. Cuba, too, is a tempting field. In case of the success of 
our arms, that gem of the ocean would, of course, be ours to 
appropriate. A host of our American adventurers would come 
in to share some way in the precious prize. We are glad that 
all this wretched, worthless crowd is doomed to disappointment. 


We hope that in the settlement of this affair no encouragement 
may be left this class of men, for ever attempting to renew the 
wicked enterprise of the Virgznius. If they will persist in such 
nefarious business, let them know beforehand that there wil] be 
precious few tears shed over them should they meet the fate to 
which so many of the Virginius’ crew were doomed.— Watch- 
manand R:flector. 


We rejoice to record a favorable change of feeling going on 
in llavana with reference to the delivering up of the Virginius 
with the surviving victims. We rejoice as much on account of 
the strength which is thus given to the Castelar republic, as on 
account of our own government, and mote than all because of 
the improving prospect of escaping war, which is always hor- 
rid. In this country we are in no cundition to open the doors 
of Janus. We are struggling to pay our great debt, to restore 
our fureign commerce, to reconstruct our banking and financial 
basis, to rescue business and trade from the remorseless clutch 
of speculation, defaulting and fraud, and to recover the country 
generally from the intemperance, extravagance and demoraliza- 
tion which our late war opened upon us like another Pandora's 
Box.—News. 


The American people have had their fill of blood and the 
devastation and manifold horrors of war. They should be in 
no hurry to taste them aguin. Instead of joining in the 
thoughtless clamor of war, let them insist that the peaceful 
methods of diplomacy be exhausted, and especially that a dis- 
tinct offer to arbitrate be made before we return to the old and 
barbarous manner of redressing a national wrong.—Philadelphia 
Press. 

We Americans have already shown ihe world that we prefer 
peace to war. We area thrifty, business like people, and we 
know that war is an expensive luxury. We havea great many 
railroads and cities and churches and school-houses yet to build, 
and these give employment to all our spare cash and all our 
spare energies as wel], Wedo not want to fight anybody. We 
rejoice in the smallness of our military establishment ; and not- 
withstanding our thousands of miles of sea-coast, we maintain 


only a tenth-rate navy. Our policy is peace and not war.— 
Hearth and Home. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘©The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
seased adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general] appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hon. Charles Sumner, LL. D., Bostun, Mass. 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tufis’ College, Buston, Masa. 
Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn 

Luke Hitchcock, D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 

Gardiner Spring, D. D., New York. 

Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., “ “* 

Howard Malcom, D. D , LL. D., PhiJadelphia. 

Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Springheld, Ohio. 

Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D , LL. D., Ex-President Yale College. 
E. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, Hi. 

Hon. David Turmer, Crown Point, Ind. 

J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Ill. 

R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, JI. 

John V. Farwell, Chicago, Il. 

Hon. Wm. R. Marshall, Ex-Gov. of Minn. 

Hon. James Harlan, U. 8. Senator, lowa. 

Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksunville, Ill. 

Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 
Rev. Prof. Samuel Harnss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theo. Seminary. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. 
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Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Baltimore, Md. 

David Dudiey Field, LL. D., New York. 

Hon. Gerritt Smith, Peterburo’, New York. 

Hon. Peter Couper, New York. 

George H. Stuart, Esg., Philadelphia. 

Hon. F. R. Brunot, Chairman Indian Commission, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hon. Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Ct. 

Hon. Edward 8S. Tobey, Boston, Mass. 

Almasa Walker, LL. D., No. Brookfield, Mass. 

George F. Gregory, Mayor of Fredericton, N. B. 

Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, New York. 

Hon. G. Washington Warren, Pres. Bunker Hill Mt. As‘tion. 
Hon. John J. Fraser, Provincial Secretary, N. B. 
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TAKE NOTICE. 


With this number of the Advocate we send out bills to our 
We do this not so 
much as a demand as a reminder and more on moral than legal 


patrons who are in arrears for along time. 


grounds, and most of all to keep the wheels of peace moving 
If in any case we 
mistake we shall be most happy to correct. We intend the 
Advocate for 1874 shall be equare up with the times on our 
great reform, and say to our friends let us in a friendly way 


in these times which try our resources. 


jog along together in the paths of peace. 
H. C. Dunnam, Office Agent. 


THE VIRGINIUS AND OUR PETITION. 


A Petition is in circulation for signatures, asking the Pres- 
ident and the House of Congress ‘‘ to seek an express stipula- 
tion between nations, that they will not resort to war til] peacs- 
FUL ARBITRATION has been tried, and never without a FULL 
YEaR’S PREVIOUS NoTice.’’ It was little expected, when the 
petition in behalf of this effort was prepared, that it would 
have, so speedily and even in our own country, so remarkable 
an illustration of its imperative need as the case of the Virgin- 
ius has furnished. A vessel carrying aid to Spanish insur- 
gents has been taken by a national vessel of Spain, and a part 
of the men on board hastily and vindictively punished. It was 
not sailing from the United States, was not taken in our own 
waters, and had no right, it is believed, to carry the United 
States flag which it flaunted. It is not supposed to have had 
any right whatever to American protection, or to have present- 
ed any case justly meriting the interference of our government. 
The Spanish action was not at all intended against us, and the 
severe treatment of the prisoners seems to have been disap- 
proved by the Spanish government itself. 

Yet there was here a ‘echnical point against Spain, which 
our government felt called upon to notice. ‘The Virginius had 
once an American ownership and registry, and was once en- 
titled to carry the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes.”’ It was therefore mani- 
festly proper for our government to institute a friendly inquiry, 
and to ascertain whether, as was stated and commonly sup. 
posed, the national status of the vessel had become entirely 
changed. The fact that she was taken under the American 
flag was also a national indignity, if the flag was rightfully used. 
This should also be investigated. The question ought also to be 
settled, whether any one entitled to our protection was wronged 
in the affair; and if so, proper satisfaction ought to be claimed ; 
while, of course, we could demand nothing in behalf of others, 
even if we deemed them to have been treated with undue harsh- 

ness. Now these were evidently points for friendly inquiry be- 


tween friendly nations; for inquiry without excitement, without 
invective, without threats, without bluster. Our course towards 
Spain ought to have been especially considerate and friendly, 
as from the only strong and firmly established republic. upon 
earth towards one just tottering with infantile steps in immi- 
nent danger of falling, imperilled by its internal difficulties, by 
the hostility of neighboring monarchies, by the insubordination 
of its colonies. Whither should the noble Castelar look for 
hearty friendship, if not to us? ; 

But what course has been pursued by our governuent!? It 
has acted just as if we were to go to war with Spain, eagerly 
seizing upon a mere technical grievance where we ourselves sup- 
posed we had no real cause of complaint. The tocsin has been 
sounded through the country ; the bustle and ring of headlong 
preparation have filled our navy-yards and arsenals ; frigates, 
ironclads, monitors have been fitted out in hot haste ; our op- 
pressive debt has been increased by millions to meet the 
worse than needless expense. What disgrace have we in- 
curred before the nations by this clenching of the fist to 
shake it in the face of a young sister republic that had 
intended us no wrong, especially when we have so lately 
gloried in the superiority of arbitration to war! Is our motto to 
he, ‘* Arbitration with strong nations, war with weaker ones ’’? 

Now from all this irritation, expense and inconsistency we 
should have been saved, if we had had a stipulation with Spain 
such as is stated in the petition referred to. Both nations 
pledged to arbitration, there would have been no thought of 
war ; and even ifarbitration should fail, the year of notice before 
war would save both nations the necessity of hostile prepara- 
tions, tiJl the notice came. Indeed, even if the notice were given, 
the year for sober second thought and for the mediation of 
friendly powers would probably prevent its execution. To 
look beyond ourselves, with a stipulation of this kind, disar- 
mament might atonce commence among the nations of Europe, * 
now so many bristling camps; without it, mutual suspicion, 
there is reason to fear, will long defer this relief from a terrific 
burden and curse. Let the nations mutually pledge themselves. 
first to arbitration, and in al] events to a year’s notice before 
war, and they will rise, as from the incubus of death,—rise to a 
new life of security, prosperity, culture, virtue and happiness. 

A. C. 


In the Senate, Monday, Dec. 15, Mr. Sumner of Massachu- 
setts presented a petition of one thousand citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, asking Congress to provide for the settlement of for- 
eign difficulties by a system of arbitration. Mr. Sumner said 
that it was in response to a resolution reeently developed in the 
British House of Commons looking to the settlement of diffi- 
culties in foreign affairs. 


Taking the above as an example, let the friends of peace be 
active in circulating, and prompt in forwarding petitions of 
which we publish a good form in this Advocate. 
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PEACE. 


BY FRANCIS RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


I. 


Is this the peace of God, this strange, sweet calm? 
The weary day is at its zenith still, 
Yet ’tis as if beside some cool clear rill 
Through shadowy stillness rose an evening psalm, 
And all the noise of life were hushed away, 
And tranquil gladness reigned with gently soothing sway. 


IL. 


It was not so just now. I turned aside 
With aching head, and heart most sorely bowed ; 
Around me cares and griefs in crushing crowd ; 
While inly rose the sense, in swelling tide, 
Of weakness, insufficiency and sin, 
And fear and gloom and doubt in mighty flood rolled in. 


II. 


That rushing fluod I had no power to meet, 
Nor strength to flee : my present, future, past, 
My self, my sorrow, and my sin, I cast 
In utter helplessness at Jesus’ feet : 
Then bent befpre the storm, if such His will, 
He saw the winds and waves, and whispered ‘‘ Peace be still !’’ 


IV. 


And there was calm! O, Saviour, I have proved 
That Thou to help and save art truly near ; 
How else this quiet rest from grief and fear, 
And all distress? The cross is not removed, 
I must go forth to bear it as before, 
But leaning on Thine arm, I dread its weight no more. 


Vv. 


Is it indeed thy peace? I have not tried 
To analyze my faith, dissect my trust, 
Or measure if belief be full and just, 
And therefore claim Thy peace. But Thou hast died. 
I know that this is true, and true for me, 
And, knowing it, Icome, and cast my all on Thee. 


VI. 


It is not that I feel less weak, but Thou 
Wilt be my strength,— it is not that [ see 
Less sin; but more of pardoning love in Thee, 
And all-sufficient grace. Enough! And now 
All fluttering thought is stilled; l only rest, 
And feel that Thou art near, and know that I am blessed. 


BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. ° 


We promised in the last Advocate to publish in our present 
issue, the addresses given at the first session of the Brussels 
Conference, but find them quite too voluminous for our columns, 
and can only give abstracts, which we are sure will interest our 
readers, and, on the whole, be as satisfactory as the able ad- 
dresses in extenso. 


After a short pause M. A. Visschers read an elegant address, 
to the effect that for some months past the American gentlemen 
aided by their friends in Europe, had been active in organizing 
meetings with a view of ultimately forming a society for the 
purpose of effecting the much-to-be-desired object of framing 
rules for an international code. To Dr. J. B. Miles, who had 
devoted two years of his time to promoting this great object, 
and to Mr. D. D. Field, the author of the draft outlines of an 
international code, great praise was due for their devotion to 
the subject, aided as they had been by Elihu Burritt, President 
Woolsey, and other eminent Americans. The president then 
mentioned in rapid succession the names cf eminent men, who 
had given in their adherence to the project now for considera- 
tion. The names of the Right Hon. Mountague Bernard, 
George Wyatt Hastings, Sir Travers Twiss, Thomas Webster, 


H. D. Jencken, and Henry Richard were mentioned as repre- 
senting England; Italy being represented by the celebrated 
Count Sclopis, the learned Mancini, professor of law at Rome, 
Senor Pierantoni of Naples, and Arturo Marcoartu  represent- 
ing Spain; Dr. Bluntschli, Heffter, and Baron Von Holtzendorff, 
Germany ; C. Calvo, andC. Calvo, jr., the Argentine republic; 
M. Passy, M. Frank, Professor Giraud, M. Masse, France, 
and others. The learned’ president closed his address by a 
quotation from a letter received from Count Sclopis, the last 
sentence of which I cannot do better than render tn eztenso. 
‘* Let us seek,’’ says the Count, ‘‘ to agitate public opinion by 
means of the double forces, rzason and sentiment; let us try 
and destroy the ridiculous importance of false honor ; let us re- 
peat, even to satiety, that it is not necessary to sustain the 
pillars of society on the battle-field. Whenever these senti- 
ments have gained the adhesion of the laboring, industrial 
and intelligent classes of society we may then cry aloud for joy, 
* Multus melhor pax una triumphis.’ Let this be our motto .’’ 


After the loud plaudits had subsided, Mr. D. D. Field arose 
and addressed the meeting. In the name of his American col- 
leagues he thanked the Burgomaster and the other represen- 
tatives of the city of Brussels, for the kind reception they had 
given to the conference, and for placing at their disposal the 
halls of the Hotel de Ville, an edifice so full of grand associa- 
tions. ‘‘It isan honor of which we are proud,’’ said the 
learned jurist, ‘* thus to be received with open armsby the mu- 
nicipal authorities of this beautiful and ancient capital. We 
come without office and without official representation, but as 
citizens of our country to confer with citizens of other countries 
upon matters of common concern, and tending to the benefit of 
all. It is fitting we should meet here in Belgium, the happy 
country of Neutrality and Peace, after so many years of war. 
You exhibit the spectacle of a free and prosperous people, 
governing yourselves without molestation from your neighbors, 
and living in security under the guaranty of public law, while 
the storm of war has raged on the other side of your frontiers. 
For ages this fair country was the battle-field of Europe. 
None respected your rights, while your fertile fields were tra- 
versed with armies and your beautiful cities were destroyed. 
But now you repose in security, etc., etc., by reason of the 
control of law, whose duminion we seek to make universal.’’ 

No sooner had the cheers subsided than Mr. Jules Anspach, 
the burgomaster of Brussels, ruse to address the meeting. 
After alluding to the importance ofthe object in view, the 
speaker referred to the antiquity of the building in which we 
had met, and that its halls had always been devoted to the uses 
of progress and liberty, adding that now, more than ever, the 
cordial sympathy of the town and Belgium was favoring the 
present movement, and he doubted not that the assent of every 
right-feeling and honest man would support the promoters of 
the reform of the international laws, with a view of making 
peace permanent. The worthy burgomaster then concluded by 
inviting the guests to partake of a banquet, prepared for them 
in the adjoining hall. There the guests soon assembled, and 
certainly the spectacle was of no ordinary interest. Down the 
long row of tables a truly remarkable vista of faces might have 
been noticed. There wasthe veteran M. Rogier, Ancien min- 
ister, opposite him Preliers, representing Holland ; the-mem- 
bers of the conference, the attorney general of Belgium, the 
minister of the interior and a host of eminent men, all grouped 
together to enjoy the princely liberality of the town of Brussels. | 
At the extreme end a separate table had been laid fur the dig- 
nitaries of Brussels. In the midst of speeches and toasts, Mr. 
Richard, M. P., entered the hall, greeted with cheers and a 
hearty welcome. No socner seated than he had to give an ac- 
count of himself, and well did he acquit himself of his task. 
The Right Hon. Mountague Bernard, Mr. H. D. Jencken and 
Mr. D. D. Field spoke in French, the other members of the 
Anglo-Saxon family, among them Dr. J. P. Thompson and Dr. 
J B. Miles, preferring their own language. 


It would be hopeless to give all that was said. Suffice it to 
say, the greatest good will prevailed, and the meeting closed 
with an exeellent speech from the burgomaster. No sooner 
had the guests withdrawn than the members of the conference 
were ushered into a separate room, admirably adapted fur the 
purpose, M. Visschers, the president, taking the chair, At 
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this first meeting a resolution agreeing in terms to the desir- 
ability of establishing a congress or association to consider the 
importance of an international code and international arbitra- 
tion, was voted. After some preliminaries M. Visschers and 
Mr. D. D. Field were voted president and honorary president, 
with acclamation and with expressions of great unanimity and 
good feeling. The vice-presidents elected, for Germany, Dr. 
Bluntschli, of Heidelberg, the eminent publicist ; for Italy, 
Senor Mancini; France, Professor Giraud ; for England, Right 
Hon. Mountague Bernard; for Belgium, and to represent Europe 
generally as secretary, M. De Lavaleye; honorary secretary, 
and last, though really the most important, author of the move- 
ment, Dr. J. B. Miles. After these preliminaries had closed 
Dr. Miles was requested to address the conference. He gave 
ap account of the purpose, origin and ee of the move- 
ment which culminated in this meeting. Dr. Miles closed his 
eloquent address as follows: ‘‘ In a single word, the purpose of 
this conference {s in their associated capacity to begin the great 
work of enthroning law among the nations. This is a purpose 
worthy of the best thought of the best minds in all the world. 
And my friends where can the reign of law seem more beau- 
tiful, more supremely admirable and beneficent than between 
great, powerful and independent nations? Law, which is 
only another name for the will of God, reigns throughout this 
universe. Put your finger upon any point of it and you touch 
alaw. And everywhere and anywhere the reign of law is ad- 
mirable and beneficent.’? Dr. Miles then spoke of the 
reign of law in the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms as 
being complete and admirable, closing thus : ‘‘ The finest and 
sublimest exhibition of the majesty and glory of law will be 
seen among men when she shall sit Empress among the nations, 
and the settlement of the great questions that arise be- 
tween these shall be acknowledged to be her prerogative. 
When this end so noble shall have been attained, we may hope 
will be banished or greatly diminished, those terrible conflicts 
that often arise and deluge broad countries with blood. Then will 
dawn that bright day of which England’s poet laureate sings,— 


** When the war-dram throbs no longer, and the battle-flag is furled.” 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 

When the common-sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber Japt in universal law.” 


KILLING WITHOUT MALICE — GUILTINESS? 


That thousands upon thousands of men kill and are killed in 
war who have no malice or hate toward each other is doubtless 
true. The soldiers are but the enchanted tools of ambition, 
and are unable to give a reason for killing beyond the ‘‘orders”’ 
received. Asa frank explanation would be fatal to the bloody 
game, the soldiers are kept inthe dark. The responsibility is 
somewhere, and where that responsibility is, there will be found 
blood-guiltiness. Looking from the field of the slain and the 
suffering, let the question be put to the survivors in a battle, 
Why did you kill these ment We were ordered to do it; we 
had no grudge against them, but shot them because we were 
ordered to do it. And this thing of ‘‘ orders’’ will be the an- 
swer from the lowest to thehighest in command. Where does 
the highest officer get his authority?’ From the government. 
Where does the government get it? From the people. And 
this brings us round the circle to where we started—the people. 
Admit that this slaughter is, in great degree, without malice on 
the part of the immediate actors and sufferers, yet is it blood- 
shed covered by nothing but *‘ orders ’’ which oppose the plain 
and broad commands of Christ. But then has not God or- 
dained civil government and commanded obedience to its enact- 
ments! He has ordained civil government, but has ordained 
also that it should be subordinate to and consonant with the 
government of the ‘‘one Law-giver,’’ the King of kings, Jesus 
Christ. And as it is contrary to the kingdom of this ‘* only 
Potentate,’’ that his servants should fight, is it not clear that 
any orders for men to fight and kill each other are without the 
sanction of the Law-yiver, and are treasonable in spirit and re- 
bellious in practice. Isit not more than absurd to suppose that 
Christ should give authority to men to set aside the leading prin- 
ciples of his kingdom—peace, harmlessness and kindness! It 
would be to make: Christ contradict himself and fall in concord 
with Belial. Notwithstanding our more recent efforts to use 
milder words in speaking of the enormous and glittering wick- 


edness of war, we are at some loss how to speak of a war, pro- 
fessedly under Christian auspices, in softer terms than to call it 
a blasphemous usurpation. No man or number of men can 
rightly give authority when they do not possess it. The orders 
of governments, rulers or military officers requiring men to kill 
each other in war is without authority from Christ, is opposed 
to the command of Christ, and should not be respected, unlessit 
is right to obey erring men rather than the wise God. There 
is a heavy responsibility on those who inculcate such teaching, 
frame such regulations and extend such orders, and on those also 
who keep silence in the face of such anti-Christian audacity. 
But the man who obeys such orders is not innocent. He can- 
not dissolve or distribute kis individuality among the multitude 
of his fellows, nor can he transfer the responsibility of his 
actions to his military commanders or to the government—if 
any can tell what civil government, in time of war, is. A 
man’s individuality and personal accountability remains intact. 
The absence of malice toward the ‘‘ enemy ’’ does not excuse 
from guilt those who slay their fellows in cold blood—shall it 
be said '—and simply because of ‘‘ orders’’ which care not a 
straw whether the blood is cold or hot, whether the soldier has 
a conscience of one sort or another or none at all, whether he is 
willing. or unwilling, whether life or death, heaven or hell 
hangs on the triggers of the death-dealing rifle. After giving 
such soldiers aj] the advantage of winked-at ignorance, because 
of false teaching as to duty when civil or military orders con- 
flict with the Christian religion, yet are they not innocent. 
They are to be pitied in proportion as their teachers who knew 
better are to be ceusured. The responsibility of making war, 
with all its orders, is a grievous sin, for which the individual 
actors are accountable—each for the part he has acted. Such 
orders should not be obeyed, either with or without malice, be 
the result what it may. ‘* He that findeth his life shall lose it: 
and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.’? Mat. x: 
39. ‘So then every one of us shall give account of himself to 
God.’’? Rom. xiv: 12.—Christian Neighbor. 


SAVAGE FOES. 


England has on hand another war with savages. Trouble 
has grown up with the Ashantees, and an expedition has gone 
out to ** punish’? them. The first brief success was followed 
by disaster; the neighbors of the Ashantees seeing the superi- 
ority of the native forces over the foreign, sided with the former, 
ambuscaded the latter, and struck a severe blow at British pres- 
tige. We do not discuss the causes or the justice of the war, 
but only draw attention to the way the matter is talked of by 
the English papers. Some even of the most sedate cal] for the 
swiftest vengeance. As if the natives of the ‘ out-lands ”’ 
were only made that they might serve the interests of British 
glory or British trade, and they must be whipped into the ser- 
vice, or killed if they revolt. e make no complaint, we boast 
no excellence. The story of the American Indians is too much 
arecord of the same shameful kind. They have been treated 
as wards of the nation, or as ‘‘ vermin,’’ as allies or enemies, 
according to the selfish interests of those who, whether at peace 
or war with them, have looked upon them as having no rights 
the white man is bound to respect. We trust that before many 
generations have passed, the principles of our present humane 
policy may be the universal rule of practice. 

The principles of war seem to be very much the same, 
whether against savage or civilized foes. There is scarcely 
anything that even suggests the Christian virtue of seeking the 
good of others. International law appears to be mainly a code 
for checking the wilder manifestations of force. e talk 
largely of the growing brotherhood of nations, bnt when prac- 
tical questions are to be settled, might is the final gauge of 
right. Persevering Christian effort has secured a lessening of 
some of the horrors of war, captives are not enslaved or mur- 
dered, and the badges of Christian Commissions and Geneva 
crosses are seen on al] great battle-fields ; but the hope that 
among nations, war, the appeal to brute strength, will give 
place to reason, is put by general consent into the dim age of 
the millennium. The Treaty of Washington is one of the 
most noteworthy events of all history, but its very noteworthi- 
ness is evidence of the long-continued divorce of Christian 
principle and national policy.— Christian Intelligencer. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


| Paris, Nov., 1873. 

I wrote in my last that the Brussels Conference was suc- 
cessful beyond my highest anticipations. I am happy to add, 
that, I am constantly receiving new evidence of the deep and 
wide impression made by this movement. It has not only 
greatly encouraged the old friends of Peace all over Europe, but 
it has enlisted the interest of a great host of eminent men who 
heretofore had no part in the peace cause. Able articles 
from the pens of such men as Dr. Bluntschli of Germany ; 
Carlos Calvo of France ; Mountague Bernard of Fingland, and 
many others, suggested by the discussions of the conference, 
are appearing in the leading organs of public opinion in different 
countries. We find ourselves pressed beyond measure, with 
invitations to contribute articles for various periodicals and 
journals, upon the conference and its proceedings. 

How the movement is regarded by the old friends of Peace, 
in Europe, may be inferred from such words as the following, 
taken from an editorial in the last Herald of Peace, London: 
‘* During the last month there have been held at Brussels, a 
series of meetings of the most interesting and cheering nature 
to the friends of Peace. * * * 

The discussions have excited much interest throughout the 
continent and in this country,’’ etc., etc. 

But I have indicated but a few of the results of this move- 
ment. Another, I will now briefly speak of. Iam ina few 
hours to leave fur Rome, to meet Prof. Mancini, Prof. Pier- 
antoni, Count Sclopis (1 hope), Mr. Field, Mr. Richard and 
others, for the purpose of organizing a national association for 
Italy. 

It gives me great pleasure to say an organization has just been 
effected in this city, and effected under the most favorable 
auspices, for carrying out an important provision of the In- 
ternational Conference. 

By the constitution of the Conference local committees or 
societies, according to the nationalities of their members, were to 
be constituted, with power, to add to their number, and to do all 
such acts as may be necessary for carrying into effect the objects 
of the Conference within their respective limits. These local 
committees or societies will be especially competent to deal 
with International Law, public and private, in which the re- 
spective nations may be interested. These national societies 
are to report, from time to time, their proceedings to the bureau 
_ of the International Association, and are to have power to nom- 
inate persons to be elected members of the International body. 
They will hold frequent meetings, at which the questions con- 
nected with International Law and Arbitration are to be dis- 
cussed, and elaborate papers will be prepared, expressing the 
views of leading publicists of each nation. These papers will 
be presented at the annual meeting of the International Associ- 
ation, and thus a comparison of views entertained in different 
countries may lead to a discdvery of those principles in which 


all wil] agree, andiwhich will be for the best good of all nations- 


To carry the provision above stated into effect, so far as per. 


tains to France, a goodly number of eminent publiciats assembled 


on the afternoon of October 6th, at the rooms of the Franklin 
Library in this city ,and organized a National Association. The 
board of officers elected were as follows :—Charles Giraud, of the 


-| Institute, Professor of International Law at the Paris Ecole de 


Droit, and one of the Vice- Presidents of the International Confer- 
ence, was chosen President ; M. E. de Parieu,of the Institute, late 
Minister, and M. Couchy, ofthe Institute, Vice- Presidents; Fred- 
eric Passy, economist and publicist, Secretary-General ; Henry 
Bellair, Secretary ; Joseph Garnier, of the Institute, Secretaire 
perpetuel de la Societe des Economists; MM. Paul Biallay, 
Conseiller Cour des Comptes, Charles Calvo, of the Institute, 
late Minister, and M. Masse, Conseiller aa Cour de Cansa- 
tion, were elected a provisional council. 

Arrangements were completed for holding semi-monthly 
meetings for the discussiun of an International Code, arbitration, 
and related topics. A very deep and lively interest was mani- 
fested in the great cause, for the prosecution of which the As- 
sociation has been formed, and there can be no doubt France 
will nobly do her part in the prosecution of an enterprise which 
is intimately connected with the peace and welfare of al] the 
nations of the earth. 

We are preparing for the organization of similar National 
Societies in Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Holland and other 
countries, and we hope that, ere long, all the great nations, by 
their representatives, will be joined in a league for the consider- 
ation of the great questions, upow the right decision of which 
the best good of all depends. 


BOSTON PEACE MEETINGS. 


These meetings have not begun too soon. The time for them 
has fully come. We rejoice the ball has been set in motion. 
We must keep it rolling. 

The peace gathering at the Shawmut Avenue Universalist 
Church on Sunday evening, November 30th, was very largely 
attended. It was an audience good for the eves. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe ‘‘ prophesied ’’ in womanly hopefulness and faith 
of the sure progress of peace principles, and of the mission to 
which woman was called in the building up of the kingdom of 
peace onearth. William Lloyd Garrison, the old anti-slavery 
warrior, waved the olive branch with a strong hand and a stout 
heart. He took the radical ground that no war, under any cir- 
cumstances, is consistent with love and brotherhood. He would 
be glad to see the army and navy abolished. He regarded the 
old maxim, ‘“‘ In times of peace prepare for war,’’ as absurd as 
to say, ‘‘ in times of good fellowship prepare for a row.” 

At this meeting notice was given that another, of a kindred 
character, would be held at the new South Free Church two 
weeks later. This meeting was held according to notice, but 
as no special persons were announced as speakers it was not 
largely attended. But great things are not always best things, 
and in all reform movements especially, small meetings have 
their mission and accomplish their work as truly as large ones. 
At this meeting, Mr. Tilden, pastor of the church, spoke par- 
ticularly of ‘‘ International Arbitration ’’ as the rallying point 
of effect, around which all the friends of peace, of all shades 
of opinion, might gather; of the ‘‘ Treaty of Washington,” 
and its large and grand results; of the work of the friends of 
peace in England, waking up the masses of the people by pub- 
lic meetings, and the organization of societies and leagues for 
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the diffusion of peace principles, and the substitution of reason 
for passion in the settlement of national difficulties. ‘This 
work of our English friends was referred to as indicating the 
kind of work greatly needed to be done in vur own land. The 
speaker alluded to the resolutions in behalf of international ar- 
bitration, offered in Congress by Senator Sumner, and the ne- 
cessitv of buttressing those resolutions with petitions from the 
people in their behalf. 

Dr. Cornell of this city, followed with an earnest appeal for 
the inculcation of peace principles in the home and in the edu- 
cation in the young, since we cannot hope for a manhood con- 
trolled by principles of peace while the war spirit is fostered 
and stimulated in childhood. 

He was followed by Mr. E. D. Draper, a peace man of thirty 
years devotion to the cause, who spoke of Christ as the great 
peace leader, of the clear and unmistakable character of His 
teaching, and of the principles of Christianity as the solid base 
on which the true peace edifice must be reared. 

So the circle of thought was completed,—Christianity the 
foundation,—home nurture, public instruction, the waking up 
of the people, petitions, congressional actiun, international ar- 
bitration, the means,—universal peace the grand result. What 
concerns us most just now is the efficient use of means. What 
minister in our city will next open his church for a public meet- 
ing in behalf of ‘* Peace on earth and good will among men’? ? 
Dont’t all speak at once. W.. PT. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the officers of the American Peace Society 
held at their rooms on the 26th November, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That recent events threatening to disturb the 
peaceful relations between the United States and Spain tend to 
create grave aprrehension on the part of the friends of peace 
threughout the civilized world. 

Resolved, That whilethe American Peace Society cannot but 
regard the atrocious and summary execution of many of the of- 
ficers, passengers and crew of the Virginius as in violation of 
the common rights of humanity, whether sanctioned by Spanish 
law or not, yet they fail to discover any adequate reason for 
hastily plunging two friendly nations into the horrors of 
war. ; 

Resolved, 'That this society would express the earnest hope 
that the Government of the United States will not yield to the 
clamor of foreign emissaries and their sympathizers who, 
through a portion of the press, are inciting a spirit of war and 
thereby urging it to measures of violence against a friendly 
power now struggling to rise to the dignity of a Republic, and 
for Acts which it is not known that she sanctions, especially as 
there is no known precedent as to the facts or principles in this 
case by which it must be adjusted. 

Resolved, That we would respectfully appeal to the Govern- 
ments of Spain and the United States to recognize the evident 
tendency and spirit of the age toward the pacific settlement of 
international questions, as indicated by the recent action of 
Great Britain and the United States, and we cannot doubt that 
such calm deliberation as shall make it possible by diplomacy 
and arbitration to bring to a satisfactory conclusion all pending 
questions between Spain and the United States will be consis- 
tent with the honor and dignity of both nations, and cannot fail 
to command the approval of the moral judgment of mankind. 


The South Carolina Peace Society met in annual session 
October 7, 1873. Though the number of members present was 
small, yet all the business of the meeting was transacted in a 
most agreeable and hopeful spirit. At no time has the faith and 
purpose of the brethren been stronger or more hopeful.— Chris- 
tian Neighbor. 


WHITTIER’S WORD. 


It is encouraging to see how the recent war clamor called out 
noble utterances in favor of peace. It is evident that the old 
war hounds cannot hereafter have their own way unchallenged. 
We have already entered a new era. Among those who spoke 
a timely word was that great lover of man, John G. Whittier. 
The following is his letter to our noble Sumner. It is as pleas- 
sant reading now the danger is over as before: 


*¢ Thanks for thy manly and just letter on the Cuban difficulty. 
It was the word needed. The summary shooting of the passen- 
gers of the Virgintus—filibusters as they may have been, and 
probably were —is shocking and unjustifiable. So have bees 
the wholesale butcheries in France, both by the commune and. 
the government. But in this case, no an among us 80 regrets. 
and deplores the bloody deed as do Castelar and the intelligent 
republicans of Spain. If we seize this occasion to strike at. 
them, we give direct aid and comfort to Ultramontane Popery,. 
to Don Carlos and the crue) priesthood who are fighting against. 
republicanism in Europe. We doa decd in crushing out the re-. 
public of Spain, under its noble President, which can only find 
its parallel] of atrocity in the crushing out of the Roman republic 
by the so-called French republic of 184!). Heaven preserve us 
from such infamy! I hope and believe wiser and worthier coun- 
sels wil] prevail, and that the only demand of our government upon 
Spain shall be the speedy emancipation of the enslaved in Cuba, 
and the rights and liberties pertaining to citizens of the Spanish 
republic secured to the people of all classes in her dependencies. 


Believe me always and truly thy friend, 
Joan G. WaHirtrer.”’ 


IMPORTANT MEASURE. 


On December Ist, in the Senate of the United States, Mr. 
Sumner submitted the following resolutions: 


Whereas by international Jaw and existing custom war is 
recognized as a form of trial for the determination of differen- 
ces between nations; and 

Whereas for generations good men have protested against the 
irrational character of this arbitrament, where force instead of 
justice prevails, and have anxjously sovght for a subatitute in 
the nature of a judicial tribunal, all of which was expressed by 
Franklin in hisexclamation: ‘* When will mankind be con- 
vinced that all wars are follies, very expensive and very mis- 
chievous, and agree to settle their differences by arbitration? °’ 
and 

Whereas war once prevailed in the determination of differ- 
ences between individuals, between cities, between counties, 
and between provinces, being recognized in all these casee as 
the arbiter of justice, but at last yielded to a judicial tribunal, 
and now, in the progress of civilization, the time has come for 
the extension of this humane principle to nations, so that 
their differences may be taken from the arbitrament of war, 
and, in conformity with these examples, submitted to a judicial 
tribunal; and 

Whereas arbitration has been formally recognized as a sub- 
stitute for war in the determination of differences beiween 
nations, being especially recommended by the Congress of 
Paris, where were assembled the representatives of England, 
France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, Sardinia, and Turkey. and 
afterward adopted by the United States in formal treaty with 
Great Britain for the determination of «lifferences arising from 
depredations of British crusiers, and al:o from opposing claims 
with regard to the San Juan boundary. and 

W hereas it becomes important to consider and settle the true 
character of this beneficent tribunal, thus commended and 
adopted, so that its authority and completeness as a substitute 
for war may not be impaired, but strenythened and upheld, to 
the end that civilization may be advanced and war be limited in 
its sphere: Therefore, | 

(1.) Resolved, That in the determination of international 
differences arbitration should become a substitute for war in re- 
ality as in name, and therefore, co-extensive with war in jurisdic- 
tion, so that any question or grievance which might be the occa- 
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sion of war or of misunderstanding between nations should be| LETTER OF COUNT SCLOPIS TO AUGUSTE 


considered by this tribunal. 

(2.) Resolved, That the United States having at heart the 
cause of peace everywhere, and hoping to help its permanent 
establishment between nations, hereby recommend the adoption 
of arbitration as a just and practical method for the determina- 
tion of international differences, to be maintained sincerely and 
in good faith, so that war may cease to be regarded as a proper 
form of trial between nations. 


We are sure this will be regarded as atimely and important 
measure. It will be hailed with joy by the friends of peace on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Let the noble Senator be supported by 
the pulpit and press, by the voice of the people, and petttion— 
in a word by the power of all the friends of God and man 
throughout the land. The nations of Europe are moving in 
the same line. Leading men are actively seeking the practical] 
result of arbitration as a substitute for war, and it will come, 


‘6 for,’? as William Ladd was accustomed to say, ‘‘ the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it.’’ 


ARBITRATION AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR. 


The following overture to the General Assembly, was unan- 
imously adopted by the Presbytery of Cayuga, at its recent 
regular meeting at Meridian : — 


Whereas, The Duty of Substituting Arbitration for War, in 
the settlement of differences between nations, as exemplified in 
the recent successful Geneva Arbitration, is now engaging the 
favorable attention of the world; and whereas action has been 
taken by the General Assemblies and Conferences of several of 
the large religious bodies of Great Britain, asking the British 
Government to invite other nations to unite with them, in seek- 
ing to make International Arbitration systematic and perma- 
nent, and such action has been taken by the British Govern- 
ment; therefore 

Resolved, ‘That we hereby overture the next General 
Assembly with the request that action be taken by the Assem- 
bly approving of International Arbitration, and of the leading 
part hitherto taken by the Government of the United States in 
promoting it; and thatthe General Assembly requests our Na- 
tional Government to unite with Great Britain in attempting to 
secure among nations such means of peaceful adjudication as 
may render Arbitration the settled policy of nations. 

se ee 


OUR INDIAN POLICY. 


The Secretary of the Interior regards the present-situation of 
the Indian service asJa\vindication of the propriety and practica- 
bility of the policy now adopted in our dealings with the In- 
dians,—the main object of this policy being their restraint and 
elevation through firm but kind treatment. There have been 
among them an increased interest in educational matters, a 
growing willingness to engage in industrial pursuits, a desire for 
the division of lands, and an increase of stock and farm pro- 
ducts. It was not expected that so radical a change in the man- 
agement of those who had formerly roved at will could be effect- 
ed without resistance on their part, and a show of force on the 
part of the government, and the latter is not discouraged by the 
obstructions thus far met with. On the contrary, it looks for- 
ward to ultimate success with entire confidence. 

The Secretary acknowledves the cordial and earnest co-oper- 
ation of the Secretary of War and the officers of the army in 
carrying vut the Indian Policy, and of valuable aid rendered by 
the Board of Indian Commissioners, especially its President. Hon. 
Felix R. Brunot, and the various religious sects that select the 
Indian agents of the government. He says, in closing this part 
of his report, ‘‘ A continuance of this work, sustained by the 
other branches of the public service just referred to, will, I have 
no doubt, in a few years, result in greatly improving the moral 
and physical condition of the Indians,and in giving security to 
our frontier settlements froin Indian depredations, as well! as in 
laying a permanent foundation for the progress of our various 
Indian tribes in the pursuits of peace and civilization.’’— Watch- 
man and Reflector, 


VISSCHERS. 
Turin, Sept., 1873. 


Sir :—I feel flattered and grateful for the honor you have 
conferred upon me in sending me, in the names also of your 
illustrious colleagues, a special invitation to be present to the 
international conference for the reformation and codification of 
the law of nations, which is to take place at Brussels on the 10th 
of October next. Unfortunately for me I must join to the ex- 
pression of my heart-felt gratitude, that of the deep regret J 
feel at finding myself under the impossibility of going to a re- 
union in which I take the most particular interest. You will 
pity me, sir, without reproaching me too much, when you hear 
that at that very time I shall have the duty of ree part in the 
works of the municipal council of ‘Turin of which I am one of 
the oldest members. 

Some special circumstances do not allow me to be absent 
from home during the meeting of this session. Be assured, 
however, that I shall be present in mind among you ; my most 
heartfelt wishes will follow you in the course of your delibera- 
tions, that you may reach the end you aim at. 

My powers are insufficient for me to aspire to contribute 
profitably to the work you pursue with so much zeal and talent, 
but, if in some way, quite modest and quiet, I could associate 
myself to your grand and beautiful enterprise, I should be 
most happy to employ myself in it with activity. 

The opportunities will not be wanting to put in evidence some 
steady and salutary principles on the subject of the laws of na- 
tions, and to promote their application, all men of sense, all 
those who take to heart the real interests of humanity and the 
progress of civilization, cannot remain strangers to the great 
movement of opinion, which 18 favorable to your design, and 
which takes every day more and more consistency. 

It is to be hoped that the governments, better enlightened in 
respect to their real interest, will understand how very advan- 
tageous it would be for them to rouse themselves to the true 
principles of the laws which are to protect nations. I love to 
quote here a few sentences taken from the writings of an illus- 
trious French magistrate who honored me with his friendship, 
Count Portalis : 

*¢ Peace,’’ said he, ‘‘ is more than a right ; peace is the safe- 
guard of all rights, wherever discord reigns there also violence, 
which acknowledges no' other right but that of force reigns 
with it. Peace is the right of all, it is the natural state of all 
political societies. * * * * Morals are the rights of 
peace.’’ 


Let not people say that these are commonplace words to 
which they will pay no more attention. They are, on the con- 
trary, eternal truths, which are to come to light in the midst of 
the present circumstances. ‘The time is come when we must 
cling to these maxims to save social order which is so seriously 
threatened in these days. 

Civilization claims some care whose interests {are subverted 
by the war system. Mr. Henry Richard, who has so well- 
merited of humanity, in his speech at the House of Commons, 
July 8th, has been able to say with as much eloquence as truth, 
— ‘* Populations ask for bread and governments give them bul- 
lets ; they ask for a useful education and governments give them 
military exercise ; they ask for better dwellings in which it - 
may be possible for them to lead an honest and decent family 
life, and governments give them barracks and fortifications.”’ 

I understand perfectly the necessity that a nation may have to 
make war to acquire her independence or to ensure her political 
existence, attacked by enemies, but I could not lend myself to 
justify any other cause of hostility. It often has appeared to 
me while reading some historical books, I have remarked that 
the final result of a long war was less a favor to the nation 
which had caused the war than might have been obtained by 
way of negotiations before the final rupture. 

At this present day nothing resists the opinion which is root- 
ed in the mind of the people, and expressed by their legal or- 
gans. That is precisely the great advantage of free nations, 
and of constitutional government. We must, therefore, try to 
convince and persuade, accurding to these ideas, the enlightened 
classes of society. We must get the Parliamentary majority 
to enter into these views. Italy has just given an excellent 
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example ofthis kind of pacific demonstration in the address of fe- 
licitation to Mr. Henry Richard, signed by distinguished nota- 
bilities of this country without any distinction of political par- 
ties or of official precedents. 

Let us, therefore, try to act on public opinion by the double 
force of reason and of sentiment. Let us endeavor to destroy 
the ridiculous importance of the false sense of honor. Let us re- 
peat, over and over again, that itis not on the battle-fields that 
we succeed in establishing the pillars that are to support the 
shaken edifice of society. As soon as those truths shall have 
gained the explicit adhesion of the working and intelligent 
classes of society we may then cry loudly: ‘‘ Multis melior par 
una triumphis.”’ 

I perceive, perhaps rather late, sir, that I have trespassed on 
your patience. I beg your pardon for it, and 1 hope your indul- 
gence will not fail me. 

I even dare to lenghten still more this letter to tell you that 
it seems to me it would not be positively useless for the confer- 
ence to take into consideration the three rules expressed in the 
sixth article of the treaty of Washington. There is in that a 
theme on which diplomacy wil] probably exercise itself, and 
from which nothing less can spring than consequences worthy 
of the greatest attention. 

Be kind enough, sir, to offer my very respectful compliments 
to the Honorable Mr. D. Dudley Field, also to the Rev. James 
B. Miles. Will you kindly present my most friendly regards 
to Professor Mancini, and receive the assurance of the senti- 
ments of the highest consideration with which I have the honor 
to be your devoted friend, 

Freperick Scuopris. 


LETTER FROM DR. HEFFTER, PROFESSOR IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN, GERMANY, 
TO DR. J. B. MILES.. 


Sir :—The Provisional Committee for the reform and codifi- 
cation of the law of nations, has done me the honor to invite 
me to attend the International Conference, which will be open- 
ed on the 1lUth of October, as you have been kind enough to 
announce in advance by your letter of the 17th of September. 

Although I regard the noble aim of the Conference as the 
common cause of humanity, and therefore as my own cause, | 
must, however, declare myself as quite incapable of lending the 
committee my personal assistance. You must know, sir, that I 
have already accomplished my seventy-seventh year, and that 
the exigencies of that age do not permit me to expose myself to 
@ journey of any considerable distance, or to a prolonged so- 
journ which would bring too great a change to my familiar 
habits. 

Feeling very thankful] for the flattering invitation, the accep- 
tance of which would have brought me in contact with many 
distinguished persons, I see myself compelled to a painful decli- 
nation, and | beg you to present my excuses to the honorable 
Association and the Committee. 

Still I shall accompany the conference and all your proceed- 
ings with my must ardent good wishes. I even venture to offer 
on my part, a suitable co-operation with the subsequent endeay- 
ors of the conference according to the decisions, which will be 
made by it, as long as my enfeebled strength will allow. 

Receive, sir, the assurance of my highest considerations. 

-  Herrrer. 


Iraty.—At an influential meeting held at Rome on the 26th 
ult., at which D. D. Field, an eminent lawyer of New York, 
and M. Richard, Secretary of the Paris Peace Society, were 
present, 1t was decided that an Italian Committee should be 
organized in connection with the Juridical Congress of Brus- 
sels. Count Sclopis, the Italian member of the Geneva Board 
of Arbitration, and General Garibaldi were appointed honorary 
members of the cummittee. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 24th, a member named 
Mancini made an eloquent speech in support of the principle of 
arbitration, and praised the conduct of the United States and 
Great Britain in the setthement of the Alabama claims. After 
the speech, a resolution recommending the introduction of an 
arbitration clause in all future treaties with foreign powers, 
‘was unanimously adopted. 


A PLEA FOR PEACE. 


Extracts from a sermon delivered Nov. 27, 1873, at the Thanks- 
giving Union Service in the Broadway Methodist Church. 
South Boston, by Rev. E. A. Rand. 


Exodus xxx11: 17, There is a noise of war in the camp. 


For the past few weeks there has been a busy, warlike fer- 
ment in the land reminding one of the above words of Joshua to 
Moses at Sinai. As amatter of fact, ‘‘ there is a noise of war 
in the camp.”’ 

‘© War, war,’’ clicked the little hammer under the hand of 
the operator in the telegraph office. ‘* War, war,’’ shrieked 
the whistle of the locomotive bringing north by express the 
fiery New York dailies. ‘‘ War, war,’’ rang out the hammers 
beating at the government yards. And the black sunset guns 
at the nation’s forts seem to boom out sullenly, ‘* War.’’ 

And yet it is not hard to see how this ferment was excited. 
There is a war in Cuba. It may be a petty one, and still is a 
war against the dominant power in Cuba. Slavery exists in 
Cuba. The impression prevails that the wrestle with the domi- 
nant power in Cuba, if successful, will bring down slavery 
also. That idea of free Cuba and Republican Cuba excited 
sympathy here, and commendably. But are we assured of this 
fact? I notice that William Lloyd Garrison, that tried friend 
of freedom, strongly doubts whether the success of the war in 
Cuba means emancipation. Jf there ts a soul struggling to 
come up into the light of greater privileges, tf there is a move- 
ment meaning emancipation, give the man and the movement 
your sympathy.—There are always two roads that can be taken 
in such a case—one right, the other wrong. We believe war 
with Spain to be the wrong road. 

There is another cause for the excitement. It is complained 
that the nation’s sense of honor has been struck at. A true 
sease of honor is a credit to any nation. But what a pity it is 
that men’s sense of honor must principally be manifested in 
fighting! There are men whose word is not worth the air used 
in saying it, who don’t hesitate to run up bills everywhere and 
never pay them, who utter slanderous stones and do mean 
things without making reparation. If they are just jostled in 
the street, then they are mad with excitement, swagger, button 
up their coats, turn up their sleeves, and talk about honor and a 
fight. Asif honor were limited to the matter of taking and 
giving blows! It is honorable for a man to pay his debts, re- 
gard his word and keep the peace. I am disgusted sometimes 
with this talk about a nation’s sense of honor. It is oftentimes 
only a crue], proud, vindictive feeling, no more to be encour- 
aged in a people than in an individual. If it means to protect 
its children wherever they are, to fold them in its flag and make 
them sacred as with its own majesty, that is commendable, but 
it does not follow that a nation must always fight to do it. Let 
a nation especially have a sharp sense of honor by taking high 
and Christian ground on all subjects, by paying its debts and by 
encouraging peace. The sense of honor among nations always 
insisting on war and ready to load up its batteries and blaze 
away any moment, is disgusting to me, as I said before. It makes 
me think of two cats that I saw a little while ago on my back- 
yard fence, heading for one another with eyes like locomotive 
lights and backs up stiff as arches of stone. There is often- 
times as much reason as that to a so-called nation’s honor, and 
when war comes it is just a beast-fight. 

Another reason for this excitement. There is always a good 
deal of unemployed talent in the country. It is the Micawber- 
talent without its inoffensiveness : the talent waiting for some- 
thing toturnup. It is a talent that don’t like work: a talent 
fond of speculation, adventure, filibuster. Some of it you can 
start out any time by beating a drum before our drinking sa- 
oie New York has a good deal of this precious unemployed 
talent. 

Then some of the military men of the country—I don’t speak 
of them as a class, but some I say are dying for a brass-button 
glory. They want war: something to break up this dreadful 
dullness, something to make their names stars: not stars but 
suns in history. 

Then there is a class having an eye to business and they want 
war. There is money to be made in this thing. Shoddy al- 
ways favors war. Shoddy likes to make the banners it never 
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follows, and charge roundly for the gilding. Shoddy loved to 
make those old blue coats in the war, though it never dared to 
wear one at the front. Shoddy is ready for war any day. 
When we recal]l the late war and think of the beef-contractors 
at home and some of our officers in the field, Shoddy in the 
rear and inefficiency in the van of the army, it is a wonder that 
we ever got through our task. There is a multitude pretending 
patriotism and crying ‘*‘ war! war!’’ and yet within their 
hearts is simply the spirit of Boss Tweed, greedy for unlawful 
gain. There is something else to be considered in connection 
with Cuba. Cuba, to quite a large class in this community has 
always been a coveted object. We may well take shame to 
ourselves because we have shown such greed and been a goad 
in the flanks of Spain by our repeated .and illicit expeditions. 
This ‘* On to Cuba”? cry is the baying of an old hound. Long 
ago it was the pet project of Southern slaveholders. One of 
Boston’s clergymen well said Jast Sunday, 


‘‘One of the causes of our great excitement is our covetous- 
ness. Ag a nation we are all looking with greedy eyes to the 
Queen of the Antilles, lying in her swarthy beauty under the 
mellow light of her tropical] sun. Like robbers in a jeweller’s 
shop, we are anxious to seize the Carribean gem, and put it in 
onr pockets. Let us not have to add to America’s treatment of 
Cuba to Russia’s acts in Poland, or Austria’s in Hungary.”’ 


Put all these things together, and we do not wonder at the 
excitement ravaging the land like a flame. All these causes 
have been like successive blasts from the bellows upon thecoals 
of the fire at the forge. We are going to wait though, I trust, 
and not be in haste about this thing. 


RUSSIA AND.‘ENGLAND IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Under this title, an English gentleman, who has ved in 
India more than a quarter of a century, and who is now in this 
country, has issued an interesting pamphlet upon the Central 
Asian problem. Central Asia embraces the countries lying 
between the Caspian Sea on the west and Chinese Tartary on 
the east, excepting Persia and Atghanistan. The progress ot 
Russian empire from the north, and of British empire from 
India, on the south, involves the problem of peace or war 
between these colossal powers, as they approach each other 
in Central Asia. Shall they be plunged into a war for boun- 
daries, inflamed by jealousy and hate? or shall they join hands 
in the interests of Christian civilization against Moslem fanat- 
icism and Asiatic barbarism, and together enforce the peace of 
the tribes and peoples which inhabit those regions, and bring 
in a reign of order and progress in place of the degradation 
which now oppresses that ancient home of their common ances- 
try? The principal danger of a conflict between Russia and 
England is to be apprehended from the ambitious movements of 
Russian mititary officers on the frontiers, who would precipitate 
war, and stir up the semi-barbarous governments, for their own 

ersonal ends. The policy of the two great powers is eminent- 
y friendly ; yet their subordinates have many opportunities of 
creating difficulties which might culminate in strife. Delicate 
questions are pending, and it requires al] the tact and decision 
of the Cabinets of London and St. Petersburgh to keep the 
entente cordisale against the machinations of those who would, 
if possible, revive the ancient feuds of the great nations which 
happily no longer regard themselves 28 natural enemies. 

A war between Russia and England, from the vast extent of 
their dominions, would almost encircle the globe. Its disasters 
to commerce, to human progress, to Christian missions would 
be unspeakable, while Moslem intolerance and Pagan supersti- 
tion would be inflamed to deeds of horror like those of the In- 
dian mutiny. ae 

The remedy will be fonnd in the creation and pressure of an 
enlightened public opinion in both countries, which shal] sus- 
tain the imperia] governments in their present amicable Asiatic 
policy. America, too, has large interests at stake in her Ori- 
ental trade and missions, which entitle her to be heard in the 
advocacy of the peaceful solation of this great problem. Her 
cordial relations with Russiaand England give her the place of 
a friend who may urge the arbitration principles of the Treaty 
of Washington for adoption in the heart of the Asiatic conti- 


nent. And apart from the diplomatic spheres, her press may 
do much to foster that kindly feeling which is essential to the 
progress of modern civilization, and is sure to be heard in those 
distant empires. : 

One of the moat significant tokens of the increasing comity 
between the two collossi is the approaching marriage of the 
son of Queen Victoria with the daughter of the Czar Alexan- ’ 
der. May it prove what the Prime Minister of England de- 
scribed it to be, in the House of Commons—‘‘a practical 
assurance of the desire of the Imperial government to pursue a 
friendly policy toward this country.'’ ‘The only hope of the 
moral resurection of the people of Central Asia lies in the ex- 
tension of European civilization and of Christianity.— Jntell- 
gencer. | 


WAR ITEMS. 


BY REV. AMASA LORD. | 


There has been very little warrant for the warrant we have 
heard lately. 


Spain has already sacrificed 80,000 lives and about $120,000,- 
000 in the effort to suppress the Cuban rebellion. 


At a recent meeting of the New York State Christian Con- 
vention at Syracuse, a resolution introduced by Rev. Dr. 
Boardman of Auburn, in favor of National Arbitration as a 
substitute for war, and commendatory of the course of our 
government in relation to it was adopted and a copy ordered to 
be sent to President Grant. 


In the Interational Review, President Woolsey discusses In- 
ternational Arbitration'\—a subject on which no man in the 
country is more competent to speak. He takes a historical sur- 
vey of the different projects for effecting the object, among 
which he pronounces that of Mr. David Dudley Field the 
most noteworthy. 


War Locic.—A nation has injured us, therefore say the ad- 
vocates of fighting, we must punish it and secure reparation by 
waging war. But if we must commence war because another 
nation has injured us to some extent, why not prolong it when 
a nation has injured us to a greater extent as it certainly will 
have done before the fighting has progressed for amonth. For 
this reason, ifa sound one, the war might continue ad infinitum, 
as the longer it existed the stronger would be the reason for it. 


The estimates of the War department for the next fiecal year 
exceed $56,000,000 or $ 14,000,000 more than the appropria- 
tions for the present year. About one-fourth of the amount is 
for pay and the remainder for fortifications and other expenses. 
The Army now numbers 37,000; the estimates show that we 
have one commissioned officer for every fifteen men. It is an 
Army of skeleton regiments with a full array of all the officers, 
and a few enlisted men. $56,000,000 divided by 37,000 shows 
the average cost of our war-like operations to be over $1,500 
per annum for each man in the Army. 


QuarReELINGc.—If anything in the world will make a man 
fee] badly, it is unquestionably a quarrel. No man ever fails 
to think less of himself after than before. It degrades him in 
his own eyes, and disgraces him in the eyes of others, and, 
what is worse, blunts the sensibilities on the one hand, and 
increases the power of passionate irritability on the other. The 
truth is, the more peacefully and quietly we get on, the better 
for our neighbors and for ourselves. In nine cases out of ten, 
the better cuurse is, if a man cheats you, cease to deal with 
him ; if he is abusive, quit his company; and if he slanders 
you, take care to live so that nobody will believe him. No 
matter who he is, or how he misuses you, the wisest way is to 
Jet him alone ; for there is nothing better than this cool, calm 
and quiet way of dealing with the wrongs we meet with. 
Lies unchased, will die; fires unfanned, will barn out, and 
quarrels neglected, become as dull as the crater of an extinct 
voleano.— ‘Lhe Christian. 
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PEACE. 


BY MRS. DURR. 


Ere our dear Saviour spoke the parting word 

To those who loved him best when here below, 
While deep emotion every bosom stirred, 

He said, ‘* My peace I give you ere I go!”’ 


His Peace, sweet Peace! As falls the summer dew 
On drooping flowers, so fell those words of cheer 
Upon the earnest hearts that dimly knew 
What they, like their dear Lord, must suffer here. 


His Peace—Christ’s Peace! O gift most rare and strange ! 
Never was aaght so precious given before ! 

Vain trifler he who would that gift exchange 
For all the riches of Golconda’s shore! 


His Peace—his blessed Peace! Not Joy, the bright, 
Bewildering sprite that charmed their early years, 

When, with youth’s roses crowned, and clad in light, 
Her radiant eyes had ne’er been dimmed by tears,— 


But Peace that walks with Patience, side by side, 
Bearing Heaven’s seal upon her pale, calm face, 
Child of Submission, whatso’er betide, 
She wears the white robes o celestial grace. 


O Christ! whose human heart remembers still 
The pangs from which death only gave release, 

Strange griefs, strange fears, our yearning souls must fill, 
Withhold what else thou wilt—but give us Peace! 


‘¢ How much more delightful, to an undebauched mind, is the 
task of making improvements in the earth, than all the vain 
glory which can be acquired by managing it by the most unin- 
terrupted career of conquests. For the sake of humanity it is 
devoutly to be wished that the manly employment of agricul- 
ture, and the harmonising effects of commerce, should supersede 
the waste of war and the ravages of conquest, that ‘ swords 
may be turned into ploughshares, and spears into pruning hooks,’ 
as the Scriptures express it, and the ‘ nations learn war no 
more.’ ’’—George Washington. 


Engrave on your mind the sacred rule of doing unto others 
as you would wish they should do to you. 


TO THE READERS OF THE ANGEL. 


The good Angel of Peace is only two years old and yet has 
a circulation of twenty thousand per month.—We hope to in- 
crease the goodly family of peace-makers for such are blessed, 
that is happy.— And now we send the greetings of the season 
to all our readers—A Merry Christmasand A Happy New Year.— 
The way to be happy is to make others so. We cut the fol- 
lowing from a newspaper and beg our friends to preserve it as 
a rule for 1874 :— 


‘¢ When you rise in the morning form a resolution to make 
the day a happy one to a fellow-creature. It is easily done: 
a left-off carment to the man who needs it, a kind word to the 
sorrowful, an encouraging expression to the striving—trifles in 
themselves light as air—will do it at Jeast for the twenty-four 
hours. And if you are young, depend upon it, it will tell whea 
you are old: and if you are old, rest assured it will send you 
gently and happily duwn the stream of time to eternity. By 
the most simple arithmetical sum, look at the result. If you 
send one person, only one, happily through each day—that is 
three hundred and sixty-five in the course of the year—and sup- 
posing you live forty years only after you commence that course 
of medicine, you have made 14,600 beings happy, atall events, 
for a time.”’ 


We think we hear many voices saying, ‘‘ Tcan do that, I can 
do that.’? Well it is our happiness to send the Angels flying over 
the land echoing the song of Bethlehem— Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good will to men. 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease. 
And like a bell with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, Peace. 


Wuat iT Costs.—The New York Commercial Advertiser 
estimates that $250.000,000 was spent in this country last year 
for chewing tobacco, snuff, and cigars, while during the same 

riod about $200,000,000 was spent fur flour, Dr. Edward 

oung, chief of the Bureau of Statistics, ascertains from offi- 
cial data, that during the year ending June 30, 1870, our coun- 
trymen consumed liquors costing about $600,000,000. 
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DEW-DROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS, No. 16. | caught the man’s hand with both his, and cried, ‘‘ O come with 


(IN SHORT WORDS—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.) 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


KIND WORK IN SMALL THINGS. 


There is a work each day and place for smal] hands and kind 
hearts to do. Some of these things are so small that men may 
not think of them. But a good heart shows its best self in 
small things, as they are not done for praise, but just as one 
breathes, or moves and acts as his thought guides him. The 
best life is made up of these soiall things, for they best show 
the heart that is in one, old or young. The boy or girl who 
will not step on a worm, or kil] a bee, wasp or fly in sport, will 
show the same mind in large things when the time comes to do 
them. : 

Now there is a small thing I wish all boys and girls who live 
in large towns to do fur the good of scores on scores of old 
and young. i have thought that ten legs are broke each hour 
of the day in the world by the skins of fruit dropt on the walks. 
In the night they are not seen, and men slip on them and come 
down with all their weight and break their legs or arms. To 
drop the peel of such fruit on the walk is to set a trap for the 
limbs of those who pass. How much pain this small thing, 
done in sheer lack of thought, has cost men on both sides of 
the great sea! When I see such a peel of fruit on the walk, 
as | do day by day, I say to myself, ‘* Here is a trap set to 
eatch some one’s leg and break it.”’ So I strike it off with my 
stick, and feel that I have spoilt the bad work it might else do. 

This is a small thing ; but will not all the boys and virls that 
read this think of it, and do as I dot Will they not think 
twice while they eat fruit in the street, and not drop the peel 
or skin on the walk, but throw it off the flags, so that no one 
may slip and fall on it and break a limb. If those who drop 
such peels on the walk could see a man fall on them, and see 
him borne to his bed to lie there in pain for months, they 
would think when they ate fruit in the streets and not set 
such traps for the feet of those who pass in acrowd. There 
is une thing more a boy er girl with a kind heart may do, 
and it will do them much goad, and train them for life to do it. 
That is when theysee a peel orskin of fruit on the walk, to kick 
it off and see itin the broad street where the wheels will grind 
itin their ruts. This they can do in the: wink of the eye, with 
one quick stroke of the foot, and each time they do it, their 
hearts will grow with a kind thought which will shape their 
hives and make them bless the world with good deeds. 

This some may sty is a small thing to teach boys and girls 
to do, and some may laugh at it; but there are few things 
that could so well train them to kind acts day by day. | 
will think that some of them will set out in life in this course 
of thought and deed. 


SAVED. 
BY MRS. M. H. WILTSR. 


John Fairfax leaned from his window to hang Midget’s cage 
out under the awning. Some voices below caught his ear, and 
he stopped, with his hands resting on the sill, to listen. 

‘¢Come, Frank,’’ a man in a workman’s dress was saying, 
* just goin a minute. It’s araw air, and a drop’ll do you 
good.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, come on,’”’ said another. 
fase a drink with old Gig beurre 

‘he man they called Frank turned his face to the sky. It 
was a wretchedly wan, sorrowful face. 

‘¢ Let alone, boys,’’ he said. ‘* My poor wife’s been dead 
but a day, and I promised her 1’d drink no more.’’ 

‘© Well, it was but a baby’s promise to make anyhow,”’ said 
one boldly. ‘* You know you can’t keep it. Just smell that 
hot sling now. Don’t bea fool. Stick to a good thing when 
you've got it. Come on.” 

It was as if the evil one were at his elbow. The men urged. 
The old familiar smell of alcohol came out through the door, 
and sharpened the fierce thirst. He turned his face upward 
again with a mute, despairing gave. John Fairfax waited to 
hear no more. He dashed down the stairs, into the street, and 


*¢Tisn’t neighborly to re- 


me. Quick ! Quick !”’ 

‘¢ Where!” asked the man, dully. 

‘© Out of the way of whiskey and bad men,’’ said John, tug- 
ging away athim. ‘* She’s looking at you! Come!” 

One of the men drew back his fist to strike the earnest plead- 
er, but a policeman came around the corner and he slunk away. 
‘¢T don’t know you,’’ said the bewildered man. . 

‘¢ What on earth does that matter?’’ said John. ‘ Can'tI 
pull you out of the water when you are drowning as well as if 

were your own brother? Come, let’s get away from here.”’ 

It wasahightime. A crowd was gathering. They looked cu- 
riously first at the trembling, forlorn man, pale and weak from 
two or three days’ abstinence from his accustomed stimulant; 
then at brave John, standing there with neither hat nor coat on, - 
one slipper daubed with gutter mud, into which he had stepped 
in hishaste. He pushed and pulled at his man by turns, shocked 
to see the fascinated stare he fixed on the bottles and glasses 
on the bar within. 

‘¢ Dear Lord,’? whispered John, ‘‘ have mercy on this man, 
and quench this dreadful fire within him.’’ 

Then he dragged him up stairs and got him into his rom . 
There the man drew a long breath and dropped helplessly into 
a chair. He locked at John. | 

‘* You Jook like other men,’’ he said; ‘*but you are an angel.”’ 

‘* No such thing,’’ said John. ‘‘Only a year ago I wasa 
drunken good-for-nothing, and wanted liquor worse than you 
want itto-day. The Lord pulled me out of the rum-holes and 
saved me. tie’ dv as much fur you. You haven’t had break- 
fast, have yout I thought not. It’s Jucky mine had just been 
sent inwhen I wentdown. 1’ve not eaten it. So you'll have 
itand I'll get mine on my way downtown. There's beefsteak, 
and coffee, and hot rolls. They’l] put heart into you. 1’m 
going down to the warehouse now. | shall lock you in here. 
At noen I shall come home and dine with you. Then Ill lock 
you up again till night. There's a lounge. Sleep, if youcan. 
Here’s my Bible. Read that and pray. Be quiet, and try to 
gather courage for her sake.’’ 

‘* T will, I will, I will !’’ sobbed the man, burying his face in 
his hands. . 

John slipped out softly and locked the door. When he 
came home at noon there were tear marks on the face of his 
guest, but there was a look of peace there, too. At night John 
brought good news. He was to work side by side with him 
in the same warehouse. They were to share the same lodgings. 
There were struggles ahead, fierce and many ; but God's grace 
was there too. And through that grace, and the patient and 
untailing help of John Fairfax, Frank Carr kept unbroken the 
promise to his dead wife, and gained complete victory over his 
old enemy. - 


THE BOTTLE OF OIL. 


Once upon a time there lived an old gentleman in a large 
house. He had servants and every thing he wanted, yet he was 
not happy; and when things did not go as he wished, he was 
cross. At last his servants left him. Quite out of temper, he 
went to a neighbor with the story of his distresses. 


‘* It seems to me,’’ said the neighbor, ‘‘ it would be well for 
you to oil yourself a little.”’ 

** To oil myself! ’’ 

‘Yes; and | will explain. Some time ago one of the doors 
in my house creaked. Nobody, therefure, liked to go in or out 
by it. One day I oiled its hinges, and it has been constantly 
used by every body since.’”? 

‘¢ Then you think I am like your creaking door?”’ cried the 
old gentleman. ‘* How do you want me to oil myself?” 

‘< That's an easy matter,’’ said the neighbor, ‘Go home and 
engage a servant, and when he does right praise him. If, on 
the contrary, he does something amiss, do not be cross ; oil your 
voice and words with the oil of love.’’ 


The old gentleman went home, and no harsh or ugly word 
was found in his house afterward. Every family should have 
a bottle of this precious oil, for eve family is liable to a creak- 
ing hinge in the shape of a fretful disposition: @ cross temper, 
a harsh tone, or a fault-finding spirit. 
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LITTLE LAMBS. 


I am Jesus’ little Jamb, 

And my Shepherd’s ever near, 
Gently leading me along 

To the pastures green and fair. 


When I'm tired, weak, and weary, 
And the noonday sun is high, 

Then to fountains clear he brings me, 
Where the cooling shadows lie. 


When the shadows in the vale 
Deepen into gloomy night, 

Then my Shepherd gently folds me 
In His breast till morning light. 


I must be a gentle lamb, 
Never, never go astray, 

But must seek to follow Jesus 
In the strait and narrow way. 


I must be a ¢rustful lamb, 
Holding on my Shepherd’s hand, 
Knowing He will safely lead me ~ 
To a bright and heavenly land. 


I must be a loving lamb, 
Always ready to raat 
Answering cheerfully His voice ° 
Without murmur or delay. 


Thus I’ll be a happy lamb, 


Filled with faith, and hope, and love, 


Living here to please my Shepherd 
Till I join His fold above. 


THE FIGHT AT THE WOOD PILE, 


One night at a late hour Dr. Bently, well known among the 
clergy of olden time, was disturbed at his studies by a rattling 
sound among some woud which, sawed and split for his study 
fire, had been left by the teamsters the afternoon previous, too 
late to be properly housed. He rose, went cautiously to the 
window, and saw a woman filling her apron with woud, which 
she hastily carried away. He resumed his seat and recom- 
menced his study. Shortly after the same noise occurred, and 
looking out a second time he saw a siniilar operation—the 
woman filling her apron to its utmost capacity. hen she had 
gone he returned to his book, with a tender pity in his heart for 
a destitution which sought relief in this lonely, dreary, not to 
say sinful manner. By and by he was startled by a crash of 
falling wood, and hurrying to the window, beheld the poor 
woman casting the very dust of the wood from her apron. He 
remained motionless, his gentle heart filled with commiseration. 

She swiftly departed, and soon returned heavily laden with 
wood, which she threw on the pile as if it were indeed ‘* the 
accursed thing.’’ The doctor’s compassion and curiosity were 
now intensely excited. He followed her retreating figure till 
he discovered her residence, and thus ascertained who she was. 
What she was, was no mystery tohim. The last hour had 
shown him her virtue’s lofty height. He called early the next 
morning on Mr. B., the wood-dealer, and directed him to send 
a half cord of his best wood, sawed and split, to Mrs. , but 
by no means to let her know from whom it came, which was 
readily promised. Mr. B.’s teamster, who happened to be 
within ear-shot, though out of sight, was not so bound, and 
when he tipped the wood into the poor widow’s yard, re- 
plied to her eager inquiry who sent it, by relating the conver- 
sation he had overheard. 

The conscience-stricken woman, feeling that her sin and her 
repentance in the lonely darkness of the midnight hour were 
known and understood by another heart besides her own, -has- 
tened without delay.to the house of the benevolent man to 
express her gratitude and her sorrow, and with deep humility 
and bitterness told him the temptation, to which her extreme 
poverty had reduced her, of breaking the eighth command- 
ment. ‘*Sir,’? she said, ‘though my house was dark and 
cold, though my heart was wrung with anguish at the sight of 
my poor shivering little one, I could not keep it! I could not 
keep it! My conscience would not let me!’ ‘* Say no more 
my dear madam,’’ said the good man, ‘‘ I saw it all—I saw you 
conquer the devil in two fair fights.”’—Salem Register. 


STORY OF A PICTURE. 


A painter once wanted a picture of innocence, and drew the 
likeness of a child at prayer. The little supplicant was kneel- 
ing beside his mother ; the palms of his uplifted hands were 
reverently pressed together; his rosy cheek spoke of health, 
and his milk-blue eye was upturned with the expression of de- 
votion and peace. ‘The portrait of young Rupert was much 
prized by the painter, who hung it up on the study wall and 
called it ‘‘Innocence.’’ Years passed away, and the artist 
became an old man. Still the picture hung there. He had 
often thought of painting a counterpart, the picture of ‘* Guilt,’’ 
but had not found an OPEN recut: At last he effected his pur- 
pose by paying a visit to a neighboring jail. On the damp floor 
of his cell lay a wretched eulprit named Randall, heavily 
ironed. Wasted was his body and hollowhis eye; vice was 
visible in his face. ‘The painter succeeded admirably, and the 
portraits of young Rupert and Randall were hung side by side 
for ‘* Innocence ”’ and ‘‘ Guilt.”’ But who was young Rupert 
and who was Randall? Alas! thetwo were one. Old Ran- 
dall was young Rupert led astray by bad companions, and end- 
ing his life in the damp and shameful dungeon. 


‘‘T firmly believe that war, or the sending thousands of our 


—The Child’s Paper. fellow-creatures to cut one another to bits—often for what they 
have no concern in, nor understand—will one day be reckoned 
far more absurd than if poopie were to settle an argument over 

‘© Nothing can work me damage but myself,’’ said St. Ber-| the dinner-table with their knives! A logic, indeed, which 
nard ; ‘* the harm that I sustain I carry about with me ; and I| was more fashionable in some places during the ‘good old 
am never a real sufferer but by my own fault.’’ | times.’ ’—Leigh Hunt. | 
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IN THE CLEFT OF THE ROCK. 


One cold winter's day a poor woman in Scotland attempted 
to cross the mountain to visit a friend on the other side. She 
carried her little boy in her arms, and toiled wearily along until 
she came to the mountain where the bitter winds and driving 
snow bewildered and benumbed her, and she began to fear for 
the life of her little one Taking the shaw! from her shoulders 
she wrapped it around the infant and Jaid him in the cleft of a 
rock to hide him from the fierceness of the storm. Some trav- 
ellers over the mountain the next morning found the mother 
frozen, but the babe in the cleft of the rock lay calmly sleeping 
unharmed. 

As the little boy so wondrously saved grew up to manhood, 
the most precious of his memories was that of his mother, who 
had saved his life by giving hers. He could not remember her 
face, but one great fact was ever before him—she had died to 
save his life. 

What the Scottish mother did to save the life of her son, 
Jesus has done to save us from the ‘‘ second death.’? He has 
given himself for us, and saysto all who come to him, ‘‘I will 
put thee in the cleft of the rock, and will cover thee.’’ 


THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


A dreary place would be this earth, 
Were chore no little people in it ; 
The song of life would Jose its mirth, 

Were there no children to begin it; 


No little forms, like buds to grow, 

And make the admiring heart surrender ; 
No little hands on breast and brow 

To keep the thrilling life-chords tender. 


The sterner souls would grow more stern, 
Unfeeling nature more inhuman, 

And man to stoic coldness turn, 
And woman would be less than woman. 


Life’s song, indeed, would lose its charm, 
Were there no babies to begin it ; 

A doleful place this world would be 
Were there no little people in it. 


Troty Poxire.—If quiet and gentle behavior is only asa gar 
ment put on, though it may be very gracefully worn, it is 
very apt to be laid aside when the person is away from home, 
where he is not known. City people coming to the country 
are often rude and boisterous almost beyond endurance. There 
are some restraints of society which the truly refined are glad 
to escape for atime; but, though untrammelled by the laws of 
etiquette, they cannot lay aside the suavity which is a part of 
themselves. If politeness is only company costume, there is 
danger of being surprised in dishabille. If it is a gracious and 
considerate expression of one’s self whieh may be learned, and 
absorbed even in the cradle, it becomes so thoroughly a part of 
the being that it is evident at all times and under all circum- 
stances. 


‘¢ If three men were to have their legs and arms broken, and 
were to remain all night exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, the whole country would be in a state of the most 
dreadful agitation. Look at the wholesale deaths of a field of 
battle, ten acres covered with dead, and half dead, and dying ; 
and the shrieks and agonies of many thousand human beings. 
There is more of misery inflicted on mankind by one year of 
war, than by all the civil speculations and aggressions of a cen- 
tury. Yet it is a state into which the mass of mankind rush 
with the greatest avidity, hailing official murderers in scarlet, 
gold, and coeks’ feathers, as the greatest and most glorivus of 
human creatures. It is the business of every wise and good 
man to set himself against this passion for military glory, which 
really eeems the most fruitful source of human misery.’’—Syd- 
ney Smith, 


THE RAVEN. 


There lived a pious peasant, of German extraction, by name 
Dobry, in a village near Warsaw. Without his fault he had 
fallen into arrears with his rent, and the landlord determined to 
eject him, and it was winter. He wentto him three times in 
vain. i[t was evening, and the next day he was to be turned 
out with his family, when, as they sat there in their sorrow, the 
church bell pealed for prayer, and Dobry kneeled down in their 
midst, and sung, 

‘¢ Commit thou all thy griefs 
And ways into His hands.’’ 


And as they came to the last verse— 


‘* When Thou wouldst all our needs supply, 
Who, who shall stay Thy hand? ”’ 


—there was a knock at the window. It was an old friend, a 
raven, that Dobry’s grandfather had taken out of the nest and. 
tamed, and then set at liberty. Dobry opened the window, the 
raven hopped in, and in his bill there was a ring set with pre- 
cious stones! Dobry thought that he would sell the ring, but 
he thought again he would take it to his minister; and he, who 
saw at ouce by the crest that it belonged to King Stanislaus, 
took it to him, and related the story. The king sent for Dobry 
and rewarded him, so that he was no more in need, and the 
next year built him a house and gave him cattle from his own 
stall, and over the house door there is an iron tablet, whereon 
is carved a raven with a ring in his beak, underneath this 
verse : 
‘¢ Thou everywhere hast sway, 
And all things serve Thy might ; 
Thy every act pure bles:ing is, 
Thy path unsullied light.’’ 


Enp or a Doc's Quarret.—An exchange tells a story, 
which contains such a good lesson for children of small ana 
large growth, that we give it somewhat abridged : 

‘¢ One day a fine Newfoundland dog and a mastiff had a sharp 
discussion over a bone, and warred away as angrily as two boys. 
They were fighting on a bridge, and the first thing they knew, 
over they went into the water. The banks were so high that 
they were forced to swim some distance before they came to a 
landing-place. | 

‘* It was very easy for the Newfoundland ; he was as much 
at home in the water as a seal. But not so with poor Bruce ; 
he struggled and tried his best to swim, but made little head- 
way. The Newfoundland dog quickly reached the land, and 
then turned to look at his old enemy. He saw plainly that his 
strencth was fast failing, and that he was likely to drown. So 
what should the noble fellow do but plunge in, seize him by 
the collar, and, keeping his nose above water, tow him safely 
into port! It was funny to see these dogs look at each other 
as they shook their wet coats. Their glance said as plainly as 
words, ‘ We’]! never quarrel any more.’ ”’ 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


MADNESS OF THE WAR CRY. 


Nothing could be more offensive to the moral sense of the 
nation and of the world, than the outcry for war which has 
been keptup by a large portion of the press, from the moment that 
news of the outrage upon our flag was recived. The Virgin- 
ius was unlawfully seized, and the execution of her passengers 
and officers was a great crime, and in otherdays and with other 
countries, there would have been great danger of war. But 
the idea of a great and powerful republic of the United States 
of America plunging into war against the infant, struggling, 
and distracted republic of Spain, was so abhorrent to every 
Christian and magnanimous sentiment, it is surprising that 
any American could harbor it for ainstant. We had just set- 
tled a far more serious subject of dispute with England, 
by the peaceful and beautiful mode of arbitration. The whole 
world had applauded the conduct of that adjustment, and the 
decision had been altogether in our favor. The folly and shame 
of going to war first and then reasoning afterwards, were so 
apparent, that we are amazed at the rashness and recklessness 
with which so many people demanded of the government of the 
United States to ‘ Jet slip the dogs of war.”’ 

That is the Jast resort. Christianity and civilization are en- 
emies of war. They lift up their hands against it. They have 
proclaimed peace on earth and good will to men. 

If we have war with poor feeble Spain, the noisy dema- 
gogues on our side will have overruled the conservative coun- 
cils of the government, which is sincerely desirous to keep the 
peace of the world, while it maintains the honor and rights of 
the country. Thus far the course of the Administration has 
been discreet. and Mr. Fish nay well be content with the ap- 
proval of the better class of people, while the impetuous and 
foolish, who are never satisfied unless some excitement is up, 
are reviling him for slothfulness and excessive caution. He 
has deserved well of the country, and if war finally comes, it 
will not be his fanlt.— Odserver. 


PETITION. 

In view of the happy issue of our late arbitrations with Great 
Britain, now so promptly and faithfully fulfilled, and of the re- 
cent address of the British House of Commons to the Queen, 
praying her ‘‘ to instruct her principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to enter into communication with Foreign 
Powers with a view to the further improvement of Interna- 
tional Law, and the establishment of a general and permanent 
system of International Arbitration,’ — 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, earnestly 
pray THe Presinent or THE Unitep States, and the Honorable 
Senate and House or Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled, to use all suitable endeavors for the attainment of these 
great and beneficent objects; and, as a preliminary measure in 
the interest of general security and the reduction of national 
armament, to seek an express stipulation between nations, that 
they will not resort to war till PEACEFUL ARBITRATION has been 
tried, and never without a FULL YEAR’S PREVIOUS NOTICE. 
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NAMES. Post Orrices. STAaTEs. 


PLEASE READ! 


The Angel of Peace of which a specimen may be seen in the 
Advocate will be sent postage paid to any who desire to do good 
and help inould a generation of peace-makers, at the rate of 50 
cents per hundred copies by addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Sees 
RECEIPTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1873. 


WILKINSBURG. 
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Notre.—We must still urge the friends of peace to remember 
our noble cause, and promptly send to this office such donations 
as will aid us in our work, and honor our great leader, ‘‘ The 
Prince of Peace.’’ H. C. Dunuam. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society 
for one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member 


The Advocate 8f Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year, and to life members and directors during life. 


If one is not able to give the ful! amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one or 
more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—ta Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches onthe Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Alsu, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will becume subscribers or donors, and induce others to become 
such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 
received with the payment of all arrearages. 


THe Apostle or Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 


Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


For the better accommodation of his numerous patrons, our 
friend, T. H. Johnston, has opened a new Tea Store in a cen- 
tral location, and will serve all who give him a call in the muet 
satisfactory manner. See Advertisement. | 
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‘REASON VERSUS THE SWORD!” 
To the Editor of The Advocate of Peace; 


Dear Sir :—One of the greatest wants that I have felt in 
my peace labors for the past five years is a good supply of 
peace literature to put into the hands of reading and thinking 
men, that will have sufficient moral and literary weight, to 
command the attention of the most profiund. The tracts and 
pamphlets we have had have been good—have indeed, many 
of them been jewels worth their weight in gold. But 
hitherto nearly all our documents have been smal]. But our 
subject is of sufficient magnitude to occupy many octavo 
volumes to give but a moderate discussion of its merits. And 
one of the most encouraging signs is the announcement of the 
new volumes on peace that we have recently heard of both in 
this country and in Europe. Iam glad to add one more to the 
list. af 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, of New York, have just issued a 
volume of 470 pages, entitled ‘* Reason and the Gospel against 
the Sword.” I have made arrangements to give away about two 
or three hundred copies to leading journalists and literary men of 
the country, for investigation and criticism. I shall be surprised 
if this volume does not make some stir in the literary world. 

This work can be had of the Publishers, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York City, or of the undersigned, for $2.00 per 
copy. Men who wish to be up with the times will do well to 
purchase and read every new work on this living theme. 

WM. G. HUBBARD, New Viena. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSTON'S 
THEA STORE, 


Corner of Shawmut Avenue and Indiana Place, 
(Opposite Morgan’s Chapel,) 
BOSTON. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use wil] promote 
the Cause-perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respectfully request a// who use envelopes and wish to 
do good, to send to our office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cost to them 


for postage. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its zxetail 

tice 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H.C. Dun 
am, No. 1 Somerset St., Buston. 
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SPIRIT OF ‘THE PRESS. 


The inan who has the reputation of possessing a cool head 
crammed with facta wields a wonderful power even in a hot- 
headed crowd. ‘There is one such person in New Haven, 
named Theodore D. Woolsey, a very simple, unpretending 
gentleman, a private citizen, who used to have charge of a 
school in that town, but who resigned the management of it 
because he thought himself too old to do it good service. <A 
while ago the United States Government made certain demands 
on England, a part of which took the form of claims for indi- 
rect damages. The public press and public sentiment respond- 
ed instantly to our claims. Mr. Woolsey did not denuunce 
their extravagance. Ile is not the sortof man to petinto a 
fever of denunciation. He only said very quietly that the 
indirect claims were not in the American ** Case’ as submit- 
ted to him for advice, thatif they had been he should have 
objected to them, and that law and fact were against them. It 
was an unpopular opinion, but was unanimeusly sustained by 
the tribunal at Geneva, and nubody now would think of defend- 
ing them. 

We have just had a fine Spanish madness. Tt was a horrible 
occurrence that gave occasion tu it. The public mind 1espond- 
ed hotly to it and almost everybody was fierce for a war with 
Spain. Even preachers of the Gospel, torgetting those things 
which make for peace, in the pulpit and on the platform, 
preached and prayed to admiring cruwds with a courage as red 
but as bloodless and unsubstantial as a Northern Aurora. But 
in the midst of the hot excitement there came an Arctic report 
that Mr. Woolsey had remarked in conversation with a gentle- 
man in New Haven, and had afterward said as much to some 
Jaw students, that in reality the United States had no case in so 
far as the ‘‘ Virginius’’ was concerned, as it was little betver 
than a piratical craft making war on a nation at peace, fraudu- 
Jently carrying our flag; that any high-spirited nation would 
rightfully seize such a vessel wherever it could find it; and 
that all the ground we justly had for interference was on ac- 
count of the barbarity of the executions. It was the first word 
of protest against the public excitement and the people did not 
wantto hear it; but they had acquired a very wholesome 
respect for the opinions of that private gentleman in Connecticut, 
and the public gasped for breath a moment, hesitated, and thea 
proceeded with considerably subdued ferocity. —Independent. 


On tHe Peace Patu.— Of the Indians it has often been 
written ‘¢ On the War Path,” itis surely high time that Chris- 
tian civilization should give out the sentence, ‘* On the Peace 
Path.”” Chirist is styled by the Evangelical Prophet, the 
*¢ Prince of Peace.’’ At his advent the angel choir sang 


shall beat their swords into ploughshares and spears jnto prun- 
ing hooks. Hon, Charles Sumner has put Congress on the 
Peace Path by introducing into the Senate a series of admirable 
resolutions advocating international arbitration for the settle- 
ment of differences between nations. Benjamin Franklin said 
that nations settle their difficulties by appeal to the arbitrament 
of the sword because they do not have sense enough to settle 
them in a better way. We welcome the dawn of the day of 
national sanity upon this subject.—Statesman. 


With us, as a government, it has beena year of peace. The 
final step in the accomplishment of the great experiment of 
international arbitration for the settlement of difficulties between 
differing governments, has been taken, in the controversy 
between England and the United States — an event that cannot 
be made too prominent, and will, without duubt, mark a great 
era in the progress of Christian civilization. There will still be 
bitter and bloody wars, probably, but the influence of that sub- 
lime international court will not be lost upon the convictions 
and culture of the Christian world. It 1s a great movement, 
marking the right line of direction in the world’s progress, and 
it is too conspicuous to be overlooked.—Ziun's Llerald. 


The nations are at peace. Some tribes, half civilized or 
savage, may be disturbing the peace for a moment, but this 
CuristMas is in fact a festival that the whole Christian world 
may celebrate in memory of the birth of Ifim whose advent 
was heralded with the sung of Peace on Earth, Good will to Men. 

The year now closing has been emphatically a year of peace 
and good will. Our flurry with Spain, which at one time 
threatened to disturb the peace of the world, was calmed, and 
we come to the Christmas season on good terms with al! mankind. 

The great event of the year was in the interests of peace and 
good will tomen; that was the assembly in this city of the 
friends of Christ from many climes and lands to confer in 1e- 
gard to the interests of his kingdom which is righteousness and 
peace in the whole earth. The power of that conference is not 
confined to the city or the country in which it was held, but 
already in distant and many lands it is hailed as the day-spring 
from on high, and a harbinger of the time when the nations 
shall beat their swords and spears into useful tools and learn 
war no more. It is beautiful to observe that the reign of 
Christ is anticipated by poets and prophets as the time when the 
nations will cease to make war. ‘The triumph of Christianity 
is the victory and establishment of peace! Therefore, we may 
well regard the recent Christian congress in this city, as one of 
the great signs of the times, indicating the progress of those 
principles which are to prevail and be victorious in the earth, 
and He whose right it is will then reign from sea to sea.— 


4* Peace on earth,’ and the goud time is predicted when men | Observer. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. | OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PHACE SOCIETY. 


‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- ' 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy ot | 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much | 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- , 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and | 
whose manayement has deservedly secured very general appro- . 


bation, we curdially commend to the liberal patronage of the © 
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TO OUR READERS, 


Dear Frienps:—You are numbered by thousands. The 
children and youth who see the Angel of Pence are a large 
army ; and when we add those who see the Advocate of Peace, 
the army of the Lord is largely augmented. We have asked 
‘ourselves if these dear friends, to whom we go by our papers 
‘once a month, would not gladly do us a small favor? The 
‘answer has been yes, yes, they would do it if they could. 

Very well. We are going to make a request which any one 
‘of them can comply with if they choose. 

If each one of our readers would send us a very small dona- 
tion which they could easily collect from a few friends if they 
are unable to give itthemselves, it would in these panic times 
be the greatest possible favor to us. 

The Scotch say, ‘* Many littles make a muckle,’’ and we al] 
know it but don’t always practice accordingly. Suppose now 
twenty thousand children should send us each twenty-five cents, 
which they can easily cullect if they cannot give it themselves, 
it would give us the handsome sum of five thousand dollars! 
If now our adolt readers, to the number of five thousand, and 
we have many more than that, would add one dollar each, 
which they can easily do, it would swell.the sum to ten thou- 
sand dollars ! 


We need this amount of money in these panic times more 
than language can describe, and if we had it it would be spent 
immediately in promoting the cause where it is greatly needed. 


Dear readers, young and old, we most earnestly ask you to 
help us in this way, and it will encourage us to do for the 
peace cause what we cannot do unless you come to our aid. 
Please enclose the twenty-five cents or the one dollar and for- 
ward to this office to either of the undersigned. 


D. C. Haynes, Financial Secretary, 
H. C. Dunnam, Office Agent. 


Tre Americas Prace Society, 
No. 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 


ACROSS THE WATER. 


Our friends in England are untiring in their work. Lectures 
are delivered in large towns, and the people are enlightened 
and stirred up to contend against the demon of war. 

The Herald of Peace is gaining a wide circulation and exerts 
great influence. We take from it the following item as a speci- 
men of individual activity. 


For some years past the cause of peace in West Cornwall 
has been most efficiently aided by the efforts of an earnest friend 
of the cause, Mr. John Gill, proprietor of a local newspaper, 
who has not only opened the columns of his paper freely to 
peace literature, but has devoted alarge amount of time, trouble 
and money to efforts for the propagation of the pacific princi- 


ples of the Gospel in his neighborhood, and especially among 
the rising generation. We have procured the following ac- 
count of Mr. Gill’s recent labors which we have much pleasure 
in laying before our readers, some of whom we hope may be 
thereby stimulated to fresh ardor in the good work. It need 
hardly be added that Mr. Gill’s services have been rendered en- 
tirely gratuitously, and at his own expense, although the 
amount of his spontaneous exertions has almost equalled tha 
of a regular agent specially engaged for, and wholly devoted to 
the propagation of peace. <A correspondent writes: 

‘¢ Since the first of June last (1673), Mr. Gill has addressed 
twenty-five Sunday-Schools, of different denominations, the 
number in each varying from 50 to 500. The total number ad- 
dressed, of teachers, children, parents and others who were in- 
vited to attend, is estimated to be about 5,000, and to every one © 
of whom a small tract or book on the subject was presented. 
The object is to lay the foundation of the principles among the 

oung, and to stir up an inquiry that may lead them to take an 
interest in the movement by joining the Bond of Peace Society. 
Cards of membership were a presented to these schools, from 
50 to 200 to each schiool: for all who might afterward volunteer 
to join. The addresses were cordially responded to, and the 
children and all present were deeply attentive, except in one or 
two places. For the benefit of the children some of John 
Harris’s Peace Poems were recited, which attracted their atten- 
tion beyond expectation. The distance of the schools was from 
two to twenty-eight miles, the greatest difficulty being to get 
at places by cross-roads. Heralds of Peace for August and Sep- 
tember were presented to the teachers to read and pass on, who 
have expressed their surprise and satisfaction, never having 
heard of the movement before. 

‘¢ The subject is new. There is a great want of information 
on it, and all friends of the cause would do well to make evtry 
effort, especially at this time, to agitate the subject so that a 
powerful public opinion may be created to further the great 
cause which the honorable secretary of the Peace Society has 
brought so prominently before the world.’’—— The London Herald 
of Peace. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that our former fellow- 
laborer in the cause of peace, and Secretary of the Society, 
Rev. Amasa Lord, has so far recovered his hea]th as to be able 
to labor again to some extent for its promotion. He is espec- 
ially interested in disseminating the truth with regard to peace 
and war through the medium of the press, and is sending ar- 
ticles and paragraphs relating to these subjects to most of the 
five thousand of six thousand periodicals of our country. His 
services are, however, rendered without charge to the Society 
as he relies on other income for a support. Friends of the peace 
cause in the West or elséwhere, can address him at 1002 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Weeden, & Quaker lady, delivered an address in advo- 
cacy of peace in the Methodist Episcopal Church in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on the evening of December 14th. The audience 
was a very large and attentive one. The lady spoke in an elo- 
quent and forcible manner, enchaining the hearers throughout. 
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THE HOLY ALLIANCE OF NATIONS. 


From the French of Beranger. Rendered into English verse in 
the Place de la Concorde. | 


I have seen Peace coming down to the world 

Lavishing gold with the flowers and the corn ; 
Calm was the air, nota missile was hurled, 

Quiet was War, for his strength had been shorn ; 
‘* Ah,’”’ she exclaimed, “ one in valour so great, 

English and French, Russian, German, and Dane, 
Nations, a holy alliance create, 

And frendship maintain! 


a more awful one than even the last,’’ continues: ‘* These 
and other contingencies should be most seriously considered by 
the friends of peace, with reference to the most practical, means 
of diminishing the probability of their occurrence. The arbi- 
tration movement, eminently valuable as it is, cannot, with 
safety, be exclusively relied upon as a sufficient counteractive 
to the furce of popular passion in the times of excitement. 

‘‘ Neither do general convictions as to the pecuniary burdens 
of war and its ordinary evils, fully avail at such periods, to pre- 
vent : concurrence with popular demands for resort to the 
sword. 

‘© The experience of the past has shown that the strongest 
root of practical peace during the actual raging of the storm of 
war, consists in a faithful regard to Christ’s absolute suprema- 
cy, and to His claims to receive homage through the persons of 
all His human children. ‘S‘he really religious peace man feels 
that the slaughter even of his enemies is the slaughter of those 
for whom Christ has died, those whom he has created, those 
whom he still visits, it may be, by means of his Spirit. He 
shrinks in horror from the idea of wounding and grieving 
Christ’s spirit in others, whether friends or enemies. If the 
bayonets pierce the advancing foe, they may be said, with some 
measure of truth, even to pierce Christ. If the cannons mow 
down into mangled masses the ranks of professing Christians, 
many of whom, perhaps, are in some tolerable degree, striving 
to be honest Christians, those cannons actually fire upon Christ. 
This is a horrible consideration, but it is no mere fancy. | 

‘© When Saul of Tarsus was prostrated near Damascus by 
the power of Christ, the divine voice said to him, ‘ Saul, Saul, 
why perzecutest thou Me?’ For, inasmuch as he had impris- 
oned and cruelly illtreated the Christians, he had done it unto 
their Lord. (‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the /east of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto Me!’) Hence the 
horror of Saul’s convictions of sin, and his utter prostration of 
soul for the time. 

‘Tt is on this ground that the most powerful and effective 
testimony has ever been borne by the true lovers of peace, as by 
the Friends in Ireland during the Rebellion, and by the mem- 
bers of the same denomination during the late American Civil 
War; also, by some of the early Methodists and by some of 
the Mennonites and other Baptists. In this sense the words re- 
corded respecting Christ—‘ He is our peace ’—have a special 
significance. And this principle is the deepest and strongest 
root of steadfastness in upholding practical peace. It could 
have been wished that in some recent conferences of Christian 
ministers in reference to this question, this root-principle had 
been more clearly and more prominently dwelt upon. For it 
is of inestimable value. Jt will hold an anchorage where the 
raging tide of passion and panic sweeps aside al] other motives 
and considerations. = =. * vs 

‘¢ If the Frenchman and the German can be brought to behold 
in each other a true brotherhood in Christ, a real and not imag- 
inary unity in Him; a common share in His protection, a com- 
mon responsibility to Him as the Divine King, posseesing ab- 
solute power hereafter, when emperors and monarchs shall have 
moulded into dust, a common possession of His spirit now and 
forever, then and then only, will even the mighty influence of 
patriotic passion be overmastered by a still grander power. 

‘© This power is the root-principle, the rock-foundation of 
genuine and abiding peace. And now in the interval (we know 
not how long it may continue), between the last conflict and the 
next— now 1s the time for the friends of peace to proclaim and 
by every possible means to propagate this principle ; and espec- 
ially is it incumbent upon them to devise the most effectual 
means for its diffusion on the continent of-Europe, where the 
danger of the next great conflict is more threatening than else- 
where.”’ 

I would earnestly recommend these truthful statements to the 
careful consideration of our American Christians. The arbi- 
tration question has taken etrong hold of all classes in England, 
from the M. P.’a, Bishope, Ministers, down to a Jarge class of 
the working men ; but with us the church and people are com- 
paratively silent. While all classes and shades of rofession 
can unite in promoting the arbitration movement, i discover 
that some, from the bishops down are not prepared to adopt in 
full this fundamental “ root-principle,’’ and yet cling to the old 
and common error, that war in some cases ** may not only be 


‘‘ Mortals, you weary in enmity’s race ; 

Even your rest isa troubled repose ; | 
Better than earth so divided is space ; 

Each has his share of the sun as it goes ; 
All to yoke power to the car of the state 

Leave the good way where true pleasure we gain ; 
Nations, a holy alliance create, 

And friendship maintain’! 


‘* Fire you a neighbor's loved house or his fold, 
Blows the North-wind and your roofs are in flame ; 
Then when the earth has again become cold, 
Slow goes the plough for the ploughman is lame; 
4 Blood on your boundaries tells of your hate ; 
’ Even the corn has a terrible stain ; . 
Nations, a holy alliance create, 
And friendship maintain ! 


‘‘ Free then at last fet the people respire ; 

Over the past fling the heaviest veil ; 
Sow you your fields to the sounds of the lyre ; 

Art her pure incense to Peace will exhale, 
Hope on the breast of abundance elate 

Gather sweet treasures the union will rain; 
Nations, a holy alliance create, 

And friendship maintain !”’ 


Such were the words of this maiden adored ; 
More than one king was repeating her strain ; 

So when the Spring has her loveliness poured . 

. Autumn recalls the fair graces again ; 

Vintage of France flow for those at our gate! 

Leave they our frontier their love we'll retain ! 
_ Nations, such holy alliance create, 
| And friendship maintain ! 


E. Haty Jackson. 


“THE ROOT-PRINCIPLE OF THE PEACE 
QUESTION.” 


In the December number of the London Herald of Peace is 
a valuable article under the above title, from which I make the 
following extracts: 


‘¢ The questions of Peace and International Arbitration have 
recently been discussed in a variety ot ways and places; in 
home and foreign Legislatures, in Conferences of eminent Ju- 
rists, in the columns of the leading journale on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and by assemblies specially composed of the clergy 
and ministers of the gospel, as, for example, at Manchester, 
where, amongst other speakers, the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic bishops of the diocese delivered two excellent address- 
es in favor of adopting Arbitration as a substitute for the bar- 
barism of the sword. Great progress is evidently being made 
in this direction. It therefore is the more important that this 
progress should, as far as possible, be secured upon a basis 
which should be safe against reaction, and upon @ rock-firm 
foundation which will retain the superstructure when the next 
weighty tide of warlike passion and panic may set in from any 
quarter. For such a contingency is by no means impossible.”’ 

After alluding to the relations of France and Germany and 
the danger of another conflict, which if commenced, ‘‘ will be 
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righteous,but necessary.’? When Christians are brought to see 
and believe that theslaughter of those they may call their enemies, 
ie the slaughter of those for whom Christ has died, and that in 
slaughtering them they even pierce Christ himself, and can ful- 
ly realize the solemn truth ‘ that human life was sacred and be- 
longed to God,’’ they will then be prepared to adopt this rock- 
foundation principle of peace, and put up the sword into its 
sheath, ‘* and learn war ne more.’’ J. S. 


ALEXANDER II. 


The people of Russia have ever entertained the highest re- 
gard for the present Emperor, and for the wisdom, sagacity and 
humanity of his very successful administration. From the 
time that the Emperor Nicholas gave into the hands of his 
oldest sor, Alexander, the sovereignty of that great nation, we 
bave believed that the peace, elevation and Pg roan of his 
subjects would be the governing purpose of his life, because it 
was agreeable to what was understood to be his character and 
~ bent of mind, and because for years he had been familiar with 

the condition, wants and feelings of the people, as also with 
thecares and responsibilities of government, under the instruc- 
tions of a wise and excellent father. 

The Emperor Alexander was born in 1818, and succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, in 1855, He immedi- 
ately initiated measures for the complete emancipation of serfs 
throughout his dominions, saying that ‘‘ so great a work should 
begin from above, that it might not proceed from below,’’ 
and insisted that the Imperial Government itself should take 
the matter in hand, rather than leave it to the chances of insur- 
rection and blood. Soon after the’ acccmplishment of emanci- 
pation, an atterapt was made to assassinate the Emperor, which 
failed ; but the act itself excited the liveliest interest and sym- 
pathy. The matter was brought before Congress, and Hon. 
Charles Sumner offered a resolution expressive of regret at this 
cowardly act, and congratulation to the Emperor and nation on 
his preservation, accompanying his motion with the most felici- 
tous address. 

The record of the Russian Emperor is especially in contrast 
with most monarchs, who have wielded power, not for the 
good of subjects, but for the ends of personal and selfish ambi- 
tion. Egypt had her kings, and the pyramids have for three 
thousand years proclaimed their supreme idea—an immortal 
name. Cyrus, Alexander, the Cesars, strove by war and con- 

uest to attract to themselves the world’s admiration. In Rome, 

iocletian surpassed all his predecessors in low ambition, hav- 
ing employed 40,000 men for many years in the construction of 
his baths. 

Napoleon seized the sceptre of France, sacrificing her people 
and desolating nations in absolute contempt of right and justice. 
The late terrible conflict between Germany and France was 
deliberately planned by the former forthe glory of conquest 
and power. So far reaching and exact had been, for some 

ears, the plans of that greatest of modern military strategists, 

on Moltke, that the campaign and the battles took place, and 
the victories were won in exact agreement with his policy and 
intent. 

A widely different spirit and policy have characterized the 
reign of the present illustrious Emperor of Russia. Owning, 
as he dues, the fee simple of one-seventh of the entire globe, 
he might have made his name and fame immortal by a despotic 
use 0 mamta power ; but turning away from this ‘trade of 
sovereigns,’’ he has used his vast power and resources for the 
freedom, education, thrift and happiness of his subjects. As 
the vigorous tree throws its life-giving sap into every branch 
and leaf, so Alexander’s spirit of justand humane government 
has penetrated every part of his empire, and carried light and 
poy to every hamlet and every heart. A factso singular in the 

istories of empires is well endorsed by the gratitude of twenty 
millions of emancipated slaves. Never in history has a mon- 
arch opposed himself to such wrongs, and his wise and energet- 
ic disposition of them has made his name and renown more 
gzrand than the pyramids, and more enduring than marble in- 
scriptions, 

Alexander II. isthe Washingtcn of Russia. His wise and 
illustrious administration will be more and more appreciated and 
rewarded by his subjects. The love of justice is innate, and 
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conscience is the moral judiciary of the soul; and when Alex- 
ander first took the reins of government he knew there were 
twenty millions inslavery. And knowing full well that all that 
we fitly get out of life is usefulness, he has devoted himself to 
the best interests of the nation. Never in human history has 
a monarch grappled with such an enormous wrong as has by 
him been exterminated. 

As time passes on, the noble, wise and just administration of 
Alexander II. will be more and more appreciated by his sub- 
jects, and scarcely less in this land of freedom, and home of the 
oppreseed of all climes. Not only his great act of emancipa- 
tion, but equally his giving to twenty millions of freedmen 
lands and homes, and establishing several colleges for their 
education, and fifteen thousand schools, will be a perennial and 
unfading garland upon his brow. And if Americans may not 
welcome him as they desire, to their own broad, rich and glori- 
ous home, they will ever pray that Heaven may vouchsafe to 
him length of days, a reign of perpetual peace, and a name 
omer immortal by good, just and beneficent deeds.—Zion's 
Herald. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


Thirty years ago Mr. Bright entered Parliament, and he was 
the same honest, sincere statesmen then thathe isnow. Times 
and men have changed, but he has not changed. The princi- 
ples he fought for then he fights for now; that is those that he 
has not yet succeeded in establishing, and most of them are es- 
tablished. Yet, thirty years ago, many of the men who now 
fight shoulder to shoulder with him for a wiser, more liberal, 
more humane government for Great Britain, openly stigmatized 
the powerful Quaker as a demagogue, a revolutionist and a 
dangerous man. The Times, that now cannot praise him 
enough, could.not then, nor so long ago as’ that, enough con- 
demn him. Measures which he advocated thirty years ago 
must have seemed as chimerical to him as tothe great body that 
scouted them and their author, and yettheir justice and human- 
ity and his powerful advocacy have since made them actual 
facts. They are no longer impossibilities, but tangible realities. 

Years and struggles in political life have whitened his hair 
and broken his health, but the British statesmen who in the 
beginning of his great career reviled him as a noisy, disturbing 
demagogue, now acknowledge him as the foremost one of their 
number in England, and listen breathlessly tothe expression of 
his political opinions. 

John Bright has made himself the power he is to-day, has 
won the world and the regards of sovereignty itself, not more 
by the force of his intellect than by the force of his integrity. 

e began by being right, by demanding for the people the 
privilege to help make the laws by which they were bound, and 
he never swerved from that course. He whistled expediency 
down the wind, and at Jength convinced the political leaders of 
England that in their schemes they could not safely leave the 
people out. He is leader to-day, and for no other reason than 
that he is what the world best loves to calf him—honest John 
Bright.—Paila. Inquirer. 


The Christtan Union hopes that the marriage of the English 
Duke of Edinburgh, Queen Victoria’s second son, to the Rus- 
sian Princess Marie Alexandrovna, only daughter of the Czar, 
will exercise a beneficial political influence, and accomplish 
something to the end of Russia and England marching together 
hand in hand, to carry vut the great work of civilization and pro- 
gressinthe East. Further, it thinks “ there is something to be 
said for this match socially.’’ It is a case of true love, and of Jove 
atfirstsight. Finally, ‘‘ the selection of the Dean of Westminster 
to perform the second ceremony of marriage, which will be, of 
course, according to the rites of the English Church, is a wel- 
come tribute to the popolarity of the Broad Church views of 
the day, and is significant of the position which both the Queen 
and her son take in regard to Church matters in England. 
Dean Stanley is well known as one of the most tolerant of men, 
and his good feeling to the bride’s country and religion, has 
been already manifested in his well-known Lectures on the Eas- 
tern Church. It may reasonably be hoped that this apparently 
trivial matter will not be without its influence also in promoting 
‘ Peace on earth, good will among men.’ ”’ 


/ 
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welcomed the hope expressed by him that the political truths 
which had delivered Italy would yet deliver other nations. It 
was also a great joy for him to see the Parliament and Govern- 
ment of his country unanimously agree with the wishes he 
expressed. 

Hon. Sig. Mancini is President of the Ghent Institute of 
Law, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the Brussels Confer- 
ence, of which he was one of the most earnest and efficient pro- 
moters. 

On my first visit to Europe for the purpose of interesting 
leading men in the movement which has resulted in the Brus- 
sels Conference, I was most cordially welcomed to Italy by 
Mancini, and received from him the most emphatic assurances 
of his approval of the proposition which I submitted, and of 
his willingness to co-operate in carrying it into effect. His 
subsequent action has shown that his assurances were not mere 
words. 

The brief speech with which he followed the introduction of 
his motion upon arbitration was very eloquent and was listened 
to with the closest and most sympathetic attention. At the 
conclusion of Signor Mancini’s speech, Signor Visconti Ve- 
nasta, Minister of Foreign Affairs, promptly arose, and in a 
short and elegant address expressed his hearty approval of the 
measure. He declared it to be the desire of the Italian Gov- 
ernment to see peace reign in the world, and to see those rights 
on which the Italian nation is founded, spread their influence to 
other countries. 

Visconti Venasta’s speech was followed by one from the 
President.of the Commission. Also, other members, repre- 
sentatives of both sides of the House spoke, but all in favor of 
the motion. The spectacle presented by the Chamber at the 
moment the vote was taken was one never to be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. Just as the President called for the 
vote the richly and tastefully finished and furnished Assembly- 
Room was illuminated by the simultaneous lighting of all the il- 
luminators by means of electricity. As if regarding this illu- 
mination asa signal, all the members arose in attestation of 
their approval of the noble principle of arbitration. 

All honor to the distinguished patriot and statesman, Mancini, 
and to the Italian Government for this glorious example which 
we trust will speedily be followed by the American Congress 
and by all the governments of Christendom. 

Another event, and an event fully equal in interest and im-= 
portance to the one of which .I have spoken, took place in the 
Chamber of the Roman Senate upon the famous Capitoline 
Hill on the 27th November, our Thanksgiving Day. Some 
two hundred gentlemen assembled in the Chamber of the Ro- 
man Senate upon a spot teeming with the most interesting as- 
sociations. On Thursday, November 27th, at 12 1-2 o'clock, 
Professor Mancini called the meeting to order and presided. 
He gave a brief report of the Brussels Conference, stating the 
provision for the formation of national societies, and that the 
object of the present meeting was ithe organization of a Na- 
tional Society for Italy. He also submitted a form of constitu- 
tion for such a society, which was adopted by the meeting. 
The following letter from Count Sclopis was then read. 


Turin, November 26, 1873. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY, 1874. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MBMORABLE EPOCH IN THE HISTORY OF OLD ROME 
AND ITALY. 


Rome, Italy, Dec., 1873. 

Within the last few days have transpired in this old classic 
city events, the knowledge of which will awaken profound 
gratitude and joy in the hearts of all the readers of the Advo- 
cate. ‘Let all people in all lands who are hoping and laboring 
for the introduction of a better type of civilization, and for 
the deliverance of the nations from the curse and thraldom of 
the war system, take fresh courage and enter upon the year 
which is about to be ushered in with new enthusiasm and de- 
termination. The day of the redemption and the resurrection 
of this country of surpassing interest ;and beauty has dawned. 

Italy has taken her place in the very van ‘of progress, and 
has shown herself worthy of the imitation and admiration of 
all the nations. Old Rome has re-asserted her claim to be re- 
garded the mistress of the world. The deeds of the past few 
days have graced this charming country with a new and supe- 
rior charm which can never be defaced, 

The Chamber of Deputies on Monday, November 24th, pass- 
ed unanimously and by a rising vote, a motion in favor of arbi- 
tration and the settlement of the difficulties of nations by 
peaceful means. I had the pleasure of occupying in company 
with Henry Richard, Prof. Pierantoni and David Dudley Field, 
a seat in the Tribune of the Assembly-Room on the memorable 
afternoon upon which this noble action was taken. Would that 
I could describe the scene upon which I looked, or expregs the 
emotions which the spectacle awakened. The motion was in- 
troduced by Hon. Signor P. S. Mancini, one of the ablest and 
most noted members of the Chamber, and indeed, one of the 
ablest and noblest men in all Italy. Our. readers will be inter- 
ested in reading a brief account of his history. 

No one was in a better position than Sig. Mancini to sustain 
with authority the theory of international arbitration. During 
the political gloom that spread over Italy the day after the dis- 
asters of 1849, in the darkest hour of its history when the only 
bright spot left was a small piece of land in Piedmont, Sig. 
Mancini, then a Neapolitan exile, received not only an asylum 
in Piedmont with a citizen’s rights, but a professorship of inter- 
national right founded for him by the then minister, the Mar- 
quis d’Azeglio, with the approbation of the Parliament. And 
from his professorial chair, in spite of complaints from Austria, 
he spoke of the sacred principle of nationality. With what 
joy then must he, after having changed his professorship from 
the University of Turin to that of Rome, have proclaimed at 
last the same principles to the Sapienza, with a faith sustained 
by the possibility given to all his projects by the example of 
Italy which is united in conformity with these principles! 

Another subject of pleasure for Sig. Mancini was to make 
himself the advocate, in the congresses and conferences of 
Ghent and Brussels, of the same doctrines : many persons then 


Dr. James B. Mites,— 


Dear Sir:—In compliance with the permission you gave 
me I address myself to you in order to obtain some news of 
your journey and your stay in Rome. I believe that you must 
now be very much occupied about your great humanizing 
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design for the improvement and codification of the international 
Jaw. I shall be very happy to follow your steps, and ia accor- 
dance with other Italian publicists, to contribute to the enlarge- 
ment of the security for the preservation of peace among the 
nations of mankind. If the Hou. Mr. Dudley Field is still at 
Rome I beg you to be so good as to offer him my best compli- 
ments. I hope shortly to have the pleasure of seeing you 
again, dear sir, at Turin, and remain respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, | 
. Freperick Scioris. 

The Assembly then proceeded to the choice of officers, which 
resulted in the election of Count Frederick Sclopis, and the 
hero and patriot, Garibaldi, as Honorary Presidents; Prof. P.S. 
Mancini, President; the Hon. Signor Mariana, President of 
the Senate, and the Hon. Signor Pianciani, Mayor of Rome, 
Vice-Presidents ; Prof. Pierantoni, Signor Odescalchi and Hon. 
Depute Mouro Macchi, Secretaries. 

Thus upon the very Hill of old Capitoline Jove, hard by the 
ruins of the Temple of Janus, whose gates were never ‘shut 
until after the birth of the Prince of Peace, has been organized 
an association of the most learned and distinguished men of 
Rome and Italy, for the purpose of promoting the peace and 
good-fellowship of nations. Verily the world moves. We 
are living in 

sé ___. an age on ages telling. To be living is sublime.” 


On the evening of the same day a grand parliamentary ban- 
quet was given at the Hotel Rome in honor of Henry Richard, 
Mr. Field and myself. It was an occasion of rare interest and 
" enjoyment. | 

ft may be inferred that so far as pertains to myself, my 
Thanksgiving Day was pretty fully occupied. I had the privi- 
lege of addiessing a goodly congregation at the American 
Church in the morning, attending the reunion on the Capitoline 
Hill at twelye and a half, participating in a Thanksgiving din- 
ner at the Constanzi Hotel, at which seventy or more Ameri- 
cans were present, in the afternoon, and attending the banquet 
in the evening. 

Nobly done Rome and Italy ! 


Imight write much more of the progress of the great cause 


here had I fme. We are to organize similar associations in 
other countries J.B. M 


wa 


LETTER FROM pRorESSOR HOLTZENDORFF 


Charron burg near Berlin, Sept 26, 1873. 


My Dear Sir :—I have . acknowledge the receipt of your 


letter informing me of the cha. | in the date of the Con 
gress. 
Danmanasely | am placed in the trictest impossibility to at- 


nd the meeting. ‘The reason 18 t ¢ ; 
erase I shall be travelling between Be.* bane eee carta? 
am to fix my residence in the month of Ue Bar Wa eonseqiende 
of my having been appuinted Professor of Reset cs ga 
the Bavarian University. 3 
Many circumstances were concurring before I, ae 
arting from my official position 1n the Prussian Ca! eect 
f firmly trust that the change I am undergoing in the m toca: 
tion of my professorship will not diminish the opportunit® of 
doing some good to our common cause. 
At all events you will find me most ready to co-operate with 
you and your countrymen to the end of promoting the progress 
of international Jaw. At present I feel obliged to cordially 
congratulate you upon the success of ycur congressional under- 
taking. There cannot be the slightes doubt as to the senti- 
ment pervading in Germany with regad to the Brussels meet- 
eee the larger Kuropean povers there are none that 
could boast of 3 higher degree of lav-abiding and peaceful ten- 


upon 
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dencies than Germany. Everything that might promote the de- 
velopment of peaceful relations between different countries must 
awaken the highest sympathies in our people. If there be any 
institution as trustworthy and equally efficacious to warrant our 
security and to establish permanent peace, as our military de- 
fensive power, Germany will be ready to dispense with her 
present army organization. On the other hand | feel perfectly 
justified in expressing my opinion that Germany will not for the 
sake of mere experiments forsake her military organization. 

So long as the questions of international codification and the 
awarding ef international justice remain in their present state 
of imperfection no expectation should be entertained of bring- 
ing the laryer European powers to the same level] of military 
passivity with the neutral countries like ‘Switzerland and Bel- 
gium, enjoying as they do the legal warrant of their political 
existence. Yet the precarious state of international law is 
most clearly evinced by the fact that even Belgium is compelled 
to maintain a standing army of some strength, pruportioned to 
her territory. 

In America it is natural that uncertainty of legal definitions 
is considered as a source of hostilities between different coun- 
tries, and that therefore codification will confer a great blessing 
upon our people, and certainly the want or international codifi- 
cation is to be acknowledged to be a serious defect which ought 
to be amended as soon as possible. Still it is all important to 
carefully consider the proper means of proceeding. Many men 
may consider codification as an easy work. For myself 1 am 
looking upon it as some gigantic undertaking. It cannot be 
perlonmed: at once: it must be worked out gradually and with a 
sufficient degree of precaution. Any failure in the details of 
codification might lead to a failure in securing the whole, there- 
fore it will be essential to define codification to such matters, as 
by their very nature are apt to meet the full approval of all the 
civilized countries and not to extend it to such doctrines as ‘are 
known to be eminently controversial. 

If absence does not preclude me from the right to propose 
some resolution to the Brussels convention I should venture to 
call their attention tu the Coolie trade. A sentence of inter- 
national condemnation should be passed against the abuses of 
this modern shape of slavery. Your congress ought to declare 
its sentiment and openly express its belief, that it is a duty in- 
cumbent on all Christian governments to juin in common effurts 
for the suppression of gross immorality. The congress wonld 
produce a very good impression in public opinion at large if it 
could be prevailed upon to practically support the sacred rights 
of humanity in this flagrant case of international crime. 


With my bestcompliments to your noble friend, Mr. A. Vis- 
schers, I have the honor to remain 
Very respectfully yours, 
To DR. J. B. Miugs. 


Ho.rzenporrr. 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI. 


10 Farrar’s Buitpine (Tempce), 
London, Sept. 25, 1873. 


My Dear Str:—!I am obliged to you for your kind letter of 
the 20th inst., and I greatly regret that my duties at King’s 
College render it quite impossible for me to attend the Interna- 
tional Conference of Jurists and Publicists for the reform and 
codification of international law on the 10th prox. 

As I have already pointed out to you, it seems to me that the 
more direct we go toward the preperation of such a code the 
better. It is not desirable to continue writing eeeays on the 
question. We must not attempt to deal with abstract princi- 
ples that no state would acknowledge. We must not attempt 
or do too much. What we should do is this: 

et one or two jurists from each of the principal countries, 
areneland, France and Germany and the United States. pre- 
verat tigest of some branches of the law of nations as is un- 
duties of & the respective countries, say on the rights and 
omnition, lege?" time of peace, as to equality, property, rec- 
ok ee evar treaties, etc. Take care that each shall ive 
narable ‘: Get . Sue points #0 that they may be strictly com- 
them in the rae gs Gruft codes printed side by side, and place 
8 of two able men that they may qlicit the, 
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points of similarity or dissimilarity, and then let a special com- 
mission consider and report on the relative merits of the con- 
tending views, and the claim of either for general adoption. 
By this means we shall have a full and correct view of the Law 
of Nations in a codified form, as understood by the principal 
countries, we shall see how far there is a common accord, how 
far we differ, and which system is most convenient and 
right. 

On the subject of an international code of arbitration I refer 
you to what i have written in my Memoir for the Social Science 
Association. What we should do is to recommend the various 
States to name certain individuals, possibly their own ambas- 
sadors or ministers to act as arbitrators in case of need in any dis- 
pute which may be submitted to them as such by any State. If 
we should thus possess a nucleus of a court of arbitration it 
would be easy to extend its bounds and consolidate its action. 

I have nothing further to add except to express a wish for 
much success to a work of the greatest possible importance, and 
which has my entire sympathy. 

Will you kindly communicate this letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Miles, Mr. Dudley Field, and to my old and esteemed friend, 
M. Visschers. Believe me, dear sir, 


Yours very faithfully, 
Henry Ricuargp, Eaq., M. P. 


ADHERENCE TO A SOUND PRINCIPLE THE 
MOST DIRECT ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


BY DAVID IRISH. 


The great subject of peace and war is, as it should be, claim- 
ing increasing attention and consideration of the people of this 
and other countries. Of course a diversity of views are enter- 
tained ; individuals being influenced more or less by surround- 
ing circumstances, long-established custom, education and the 
popularity of war; but war having inflicted its enormous evils 
upon communities, generation after generation and stil] continu- 
ing to do so, and even in a time of peace the preparations being 
made for war, rank among the greatest national burthens; hence 
many being aroused to a sense of the evils that are insepara- 
ble from war, sincerely conclude a stop should be put to such an 
evil and destructive system being sustained by the laws of any 
country, especially such as profess Christianity. 

But alas! how many after seeing the inconsistency of war 
and its direct violation of Christianity, and acknowledging that 
‘‘the ideal of Christianity is universal peace,’’ are only prepared 
to hope for the abolition of the war-system at some remote pe- 
riod or generation, and thus conclude that at present necessity 
requires nations to protect themselves and institutions by armed 
force. Here we see expediency is made to take the place of 
. principle, and so, as it has done, might continue to keep up the 
war-system from generation te generation. 

We hold man is a free agent and held responsible for the ful- 
filment of the divine law written in his own heart even though 
sometimes in conflict with the laws of men. © Hence the way is 
open to the devoted Christian to steer clear of all wars if actua- 
ted by a Christian principle of love to God and man. 

Although one may see and truly set forth the evils and bar- 
barity of war; butif he then turn round and plead its expedi- 
ency and rightfulness for a time, is not this building up with 
one hand and pulling down with the other ? 

If each individual after being convinced of the unrighteous- 
ness of war would adopt and practice a peace principle these 
would necessarily become consistent testimony-bearers against 
all wars as opportunity offered or occasion required, by word 
and deed. Here we see these could not oy with military 
acquisitions or pay a fine or tax in lieu thereof, or even aid in 
placing one in office, the duties of which being but in part o 
military character. Such testimony-bearers against | ihn¢ 
springing up, scattered through the community, attache ° 4, 
different religious denominations, and to no religious db bas 
thus paving the way to associated action, such wes a ‘oht 
a city set on a hill that could not be hid.”’ Yer ‘i : ae 
not such prove asa little leaven to *‘leaven tt? Whole UMP 

ving war behind with 
nations into one blessed bond uf peace, lee "8 lightened 
its kindred harbarities as unbecoming she present enlightene 
age of professed Christianity. 


Leone Levi. 


Now with a promise of such glorious results, who can rea- 
sonably hesitate in the practical adoption of a sound Christian 
principle on the momentous question of war ur peace, consider- 
ing the attendant blessings attaching to the latter ¢ 

By the foregoing remarks it ia not intended to convey the 
idea that communities composing nations must first become per- 
fect Christians before war can be dispensed with in the settle- 
ment of national differences,—far otherwise. To provide an 
International Board of Arbitrators to adjust and determine such 
disputes as nations fail to settle between themselves, is a matter 
which morality, justice, reason, common sense and temporal in- 
terest all imperatively demand, independent of Christianity, 
which under no circumstances can be reconciled to the spirit or 
practice of war. 

ls not the highway of peace wide open before us, and if 
failing to walk in it shall we not be held individually and na- 
tionally responsible, as every act brings its appropriate reward. 
‘* An evil tree brings forth evil fruit, a good tree good fruit ;”’ 
hence the nature and character of war is easily determined be- 
yond the possibility of mistake. 

Quaxgr Hitz, Dutcuxss Co., New York, 1st mo., 1874. 


FURTHER PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRUSSELS 
CONFERENCE. 


At the second meeting held on Saturday, the 11th of Octo 
ber, the proceedings of the first having been confirmed, M. 
Nerchus proceeded to read letters from several members who 
could not conveniently attend; from Vernon Harcourt, M. P., 
whose letter really merited being made public, expressed as it 
was in terms of unhesitating approval, and yet so sensible and 
clear; likewise letters from MM. Goldschmidt, Heffter and 
others, all expressive of approval of the objects the society hold 
in view. This preliminary work over, Mr. H. D. Jencken 
was called upon to read the resolutions he had undertaken to 
submit for the consideration of the meeting, as expres- 
sive of the opinions and views of the members with whom 
he had agreed tu the form of the resolutions. As these 
resolutions, thus submitted, contained the pith of the questions 
now under consideration, I think I may, without ircepassing 
more than necessary, on your space, render them ‘* M extenso.” 
And Ist, that an international code, defining with 28 much pre- 
cision as possible the rights and duties of nations, and of their 
respective members is most desirable for the peace, harmony and 
convenience of nations, and that al] practicable means should be 
adopted to prosecute the preparation and adoption of such a 
code. 2d. That for the purpose of aiding in such a task, this 
conference will appoint a committee to prepare projects to be 
submitted to a future conference. 3d. Tha’ Sines of 
five be nominated to report to the congrese on ee pee 
on Monday next, and generally on the pr si uty nal ae 
a code for public international and priv7® " cae aw and 
arbitration. After dwelling but brie ee me eeled of 
the subject matter for discussion, ".- neken appealed to the 


Aution. M. Bluntschli then 
cmmaltgias poms ae i ee X’ proposition, but under certain 


ode paramount interests affecting th 

reserves, aaa out Wid not become subjects of a peleronse 
anes sf a Hea nor take their place in an international 

= ate ra arcit’the Right Hon. Mountague Bernard sus- 
i a i ihe ‘td professor, Mr. T. Webster ; Sir Travers 
Ti © Sichard, M.Passy, M. Prudins and others taking 

wiss, view, namely, that the adoption of such measures 
an OpPfther hopeless nor impracticable; Senor Pierantoni 
Wasa. Rolin Jacquemyns supporting M. Bluntechli. The 
Ncussion lasted for several hours, when finally an adjourn- 


ment was agreed upon until Monday at 11 o’clock. 


To give a fair acconnt of all that was said wonld fill your 


columns, but I canassure you the high and forcible language of 
the speakers could aot be excelled 
who took part in thediscussion, it could hardly be otherwise. On 
the evening of the I'th, Baron de Cromlugghe de Loomighe 
entertained the learnel guests. 
ess devoted her whole energies to the relief of the wounded, 
leaving for awhile in deyance the numerous charitable objects 
to which she is devotirg 


; indeed, to look at the men 
During the late war the baron- 


her powers and her life. On Satur- 
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day p. m. the great question with which the conference was 
to deal came to the front, International Arbitration, and drew 
out the views of the most eminent members during two ses- 
sions, engaging, also, the attention of a committee between 
Saturday p. m. and Monday morning. The discussion of this 
subject was extremely able and interesting and ended in the 
unanimous adoption of the following resolution proposed by 
Rt. Hon. Mourctague Bernard. This conference declares that 
it regards arbitration as a means essentially just and reasonable 
and even obligatory on nations of terminating international dif- 
ferences, which cannot be settled by negotiation. It abstains 
from affirming that in al] cases, without exception, this mode of 
solution is applicable ; but it believes that the exceptions are 
Fare: and it is convinced that no difference ought to be con- 
sidered insoluble until after a clear statement of complaints, a 
reasonable delay, and the exhaustion of all pacific methods of 
accommodation. 

The great questions being thus disposed of, Monday Pp. m. 
was occupied with the internal organization of the conference, 
which constituted itself a permanent body under the title of 
‘* The association for the reform and codification of the law of 
nations,’ and with a council consisting of the honorary presi- 
dent, president, four vice-presidents and three secretaries, with 
power to add to their number, and with local national com mit- 
tees. D. D. Field was chosen honorary president ; A. Viss- 
chers, president ;_ vice-presidents, Mountague, Bernard, Pro- 
fessor Mancini Dr. Bluntschli, Professor Giraud ; secre- 
rai Dr. James B. Miles, Professor Laveleye, H. D. Jenc- 

en. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the president, Visschers, 
Henry Richard, M. P., and the Rev. Dr. Miles, who in his 
reply expressed his sincere gratitude to the European publicists 
for the time and labor they had bestowed in assisting him in 
preparations for the conference. Thus ended this unique but 
most important meeting, which is pronounced by all a great 
success. H. D. J. 


PEACE MEETING IN MONTREAL, CANADA. 


PUBLIC MEETING-——STARTLING STATISTICS. 


A erhae meeting was held in the Association Hall last night 
on behalf of the American Peace Society. 

Dr. Wilkes, who occupied the chair, opened the meeting by 
stating the aims of the society, and the good done by it, ‘and 
concluded by expressing his sympathy with its objects. He 
also announced the receipt of letters sympathizing with the ob- 
jects of the society and regretting their inability to attend, from 
the Bishop of Montreal and Principal Dawson. 

Dr. Haynes, Secretary of the American Peace Society, first 
addressed the meeting. He said the success of the principle 
they were contending for was guaranteed in advance by their 
Heavenly Father. At the Advent morning second only to 
** Glory to God” was ‘ Peace on earth ; good will to men.’’ 
He then related the organization of the London and American 
Peace Societies as previously reported in the Witness, and said 
the object of the latter had always been a court of nations. 
‘Previous to the Washington Treaty this had been considered by 
very many to be impossible, but that treaty had decided the 
question in favor of the Peace Society views. In England re- 
cently Mr. Richards had pushed through Parliament a petition 
to the Queen praying that a clause providing for arbitration be 
inserted in all treaties, and the U.S. Congress had been be- 
sieged with like petitions. Canada should not be behind in 
this work. He then gave startling statistics concerning the 
cost uf war in life and money. He said that Dr. Dick had put 
the number of men in-all ages killed by war at fourteen thou- 
sand millions ; while Edmund Burke had estimated it at thirty- 
five thousand millions. Four or five millions are constantly 
undec arms, producing nothing. What fine emigrants they 
would make! The annual war charge for the world was $2,- 
600,000,000, while only $5,000,000 is paid for Christian mis- 
sions. This puts an awful burden on labor, forcing it to pay 
$ 500,000,000 per day before its own wants are begun to be 
provided for. ‘The aggregate war debt of the world is $28,- 
000,000,000. 83 per cent. of the income of Great Britain goes 
for warlike purposes, leaving only 17 per cent for other objects. 
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The total value of the United States is estimated at $ 30,000,- 
000,000. The war debt of the world would completely buy it 
up. He then briefly referred to the sufferings to man and beast 
caused by war, and said the remedy was io the hands of the 
Christian people of the world. 

Dr. Cordner next spoke of the economical, socia] and direct 
Christian arguments against war, referring to the fact that many 
of the great battles of the world were fought on Sunday ; and 
that while the battle of Waterloo was fought, Christian 
churches throughout the world were chanting ‘‘ Peace on earth ; 
good will to men.’? He concluded by moving the following 
resolution : 

Resolved—That this meeting gives cordial welcome to the 
Rev. D. C. Haynes, one of the Secretaries of the American 
Peace Society, and hopes his visit to Montred] may be instru- 
mental] in drawing the attention of our people to the importance 
of the objects which the Peace Society has in view. 

Rev. Mr. Wells, in seconding the resolution, vividly describ- 
ed the many horrors of war which had come to his knowledge 
during his recent European trip. 

Moved by Rev. ChaiJes Chapman, seconded by Rev. A. 
Sutherland and Rev. Dr. Douglas, and Resolved—That this 
meeting, heartily approving of the general principles of the 
London and the American Peace Societies,desires to express its 
convictions that both the honor of our common Christianity and 
the welfare of humanity are inseparably connected with the rec- 
ognition of those principles on the part of all nations: and, 
therefore, earnestly commends the cause of peace to the sym- 
pathy and support of the citizens of Montreal. 

The mover and seconders of the resolutions made very briet 
addresses, after which the meeting, at which it is to be regret- 
ted the attendance was not larger, closed.— Daily Witness. 


TWO BROTHERS RECONCILED IN COURT. 


A singular scene occurred in a Corinecticut Court-room a few 
s ago, which is thus described by the Bridgeport Standard : 
wo brothers named Adams, of Westport, have been on 

unfriendly terms for several] years, and a short time ago they 

came to blows. Each of them complained to a justice, and 
each of them was found guilty of abreach of the peace. Both 
appealed. ‘Their cases came before the Superior Court last 
week, and one of them was found guilty, and in the case of the 
other the jury could not agree. riday morning Judge Foster 
called both of them before him, and talked to them in a most 
serious manner, and, after a short review of the affair, told them 
it was entirely wrong and shameful for them to conduct them- 
selves in such a manner toward each other. ‘Even strangers 
live in peace, and why should not yout You have not even the 
excuse of youth and hot blood, but have arrived at an age when 
the passions should be under control.’ He then appealed to 
one of them in a slightly sarcastic manner : ‘ You have always - 
used your brother well’ »—* yes,’— ‘and he has always 

abused you?’—* yes.’ He then turned to the other with the 
same questions, and received similar answers. ‘ Then’ said he, 

‘you are both to blame. There is fault on both sides, and I 

don’t know which is the worst.’ He showed them the folly of 

their present dispute, and admonished them if they had any 
grievance in the future about property to settle it among them- 
selves, or to call in their neighbor to help them, ‘ but do not go 
to law. .Lawis an expensive luxury.’ Then he appealed to 
both of them to be friends hereafter, and turning to one of them 
he put the question solemnly as in a marriage service, * You, 

Adams, do promise on your part that you will be friends 

with your brother.’ The response came ringing out. ‘I will.’ 

Then to the other the Judge put the same questions, ‘ You, 

——Adams, do promise,’ etc.,to which came an equally 

prompt ‘Iwill.’ ‘Then shake hands,’ said the Judge, and as 

they did so there was not a dry eye in the court-room. One of 

the brothers sobbed out, ‘ By the blessing and help of God I 

will try to live peaceably with my brother.’ The other signi- 

fied the same. ‘Then’ said the Judge, addressing the one wha 
had been found guilty, ‘I will impose upon you the lightest 
sentence of the Court, one dollar, and I discharge your bond.’ 

During the closing scenes of this remarkable address of the 

Judge, the State Attorney and the members of the bar were 

all affected to tears.’’ 
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upon the acts of nations, than cannon and explosive shot. It 
would be much more serious toa turbulent power which might 
wish to continue to figure in the role of gn armed ruffian 
among the peaccful working nations of the earth, to be de- 
prived of the trade of sometwo or three of them who were in 

eaceful combination, than to sustain the blows of their com- 
bined artillery. England, France and the United States, 
repudiating war as unworthy of the civilization of the age, and 
imposing the abolition of all standing armies in Europe, as a 
crime against common humanity and peace, could enforce such 
a reform, and give all the power and sanction to an International 
Tribunal of Arbitration, that such a High Court would 
require. France, when it again becomes a real Republic, 
would doubtless unite in such a league against the war prac- 
tices of the kings. depending confidently for the recovery of her 
boundaries upon the spontaneous plebicite of an emancipated 
German people, who, like her own people, are tired of the 
guilty art of war, and who would be unwilling to hold heart- 
broken populations subject to an allegiance which they loathe. 
All these things are possible under the system of an Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitration, as proposed by Mr. Sumner. 
After the first step would be taken by the United States and 
| Britain towards the authoritative establishment of such an In- 
ternational Court, Spain, Italy, Denmark, Sweden and Switz- 
erland would gladly follow; while the, influence of such a 
Christian compact would speedily result in the intellectual Ger- 
man people throwing down their arms before their king, and 
refusing any longer to permit their youth to be taught, first of 
all, in their freshest manhood, how to take the life of some 
other youth as fresh and honest as himself—in the kingly game 
of Murper !—Spirtt of the Times. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


BY E. W. B. CANNING. 
oe Hs that stern and bloody time when Briton, Turk and 
saul, , 
Were leagued to thwart the Muscovite at famed Sevastopol : 
>Mid toil and march and battle, on they pressed their weary 


way, 

Till even valor’s lordly pulse beat feebler day by day ; 

Came Alma’s field and Inkerman, and Balaklava’s wrath, 

Where down the lost ‘ six hundred rode into the jaws of 
death "°— 

O terrible the days that did those struggling hosts befall, . 

When each step was a life, to reach the doomed Sevastopol. 


Once, when it chanced the battle-cloud from dawn till dreary 


night 
Had Phas and flashed and roared above the sanguinary 
gat, 

’Mid fierce attack and stern repulse those foemen long and well 
a ate Banners of their pride through falling shot and 
shell— 

No drop of water stood or flowed on all the barren plain, 

That bure at eve its ghastly crop—the wounded and the slain: 

From the parched lips of sinking men arose the feeble cry— 

‘©O water! water !—e’en a drop !—give water or we die!” 

Alas! no second Moses stood with wonder-working wand, 

To bid the fountain from the rock outgush at his command. 

Strong men were faint and helpless thea, but those whose veins 
were drained — 

The wounded—God alone could aid ; no human help remained. 


Then from the slow retreating foe boomed out his Jast farewell ; 

A parting shot screamed wild above the allied camp, and fell. 

Deep bursting in the gory soil it oped a welcome spring, 

And the blanched lips of thousands blessed the Heaven-sent 
offering ! os 


IOWA PEACE SOCIETY AND THE PRESIDENT. 


Joseph A. Dugdale, President of the Iowa Peace Society. 
sends us the following correspondence between the officers of 
that body and the President of the United States. It has not 
been published sooner on account of friend Dugdale’s absence 
from home, and who is still, by the way, visiting friends in the 
interior of Pennsylvania. 


LETTER OF THE IOWA PEACE SOCIETY. 
To Utysses S. Grant, President of the United States,— 


Dear Frienp:—It was the united judgment of the Iowa 
Peace Society, at its late annual meeting to authorize its Execu- 
tive Committee to express to thee, the,Chief Magistrate of the Na- 
tion, our desire that thou wiltgive the weight of thy influence in 
favor of the nations of the earth hereafter settling all their 
disputations by arbitration instead of the sword. 

We are more sanguine of thy policy being in the right di- 
rection, from the gratifying ideas incorporated in thy inaugural, 
viz; ‘Our great Maker is preparing the world in his own 
good time, to be one nation, speaking one language, and when 
armies and navies will be no longer required.’’ Believing as 
we do, that the property and life-wasting barbaric custom of 
sanguinary conflict on the battle-field stands in the way, as the 
greatest obstacle to Christian civilization, and fervently desiring 
that it may be banished from the society of nations, and that 
our beloved country may be among the sovereignties of the world 
one of the foremost to lead the people of the earth onward in 
the pathway which leads to the fulfillment of the prophecies of 
sacred literature, and the practical recognition of the doctrines 
of the Prince of peace, we are thy cordial friends, on behalf 
of the Executive Committee of the Iowa Peace Society. 

Joserpn A. Ducpate, Prest. 

J. M. Mansrietp, Cor. Sec. 


And thus I mused—How oft along this chequered life of ours, 

When sorrow’s tempest o’er our hearts with fateful portent 
lowers, 

The very bolt that sped, we thought, to dig hope’s final grave, 

Oped light into our darkened souls, and cheer and comfort 


gave ; 

And enc the scene from out the past doth grateful memory 
ring, 

An angel whispers us, and stoops upon his silvery wing ! 


CUBA AND ITS LESSONS. 


War, like all gther developments of public power which go 
to make up what is called International Law, 1s subject to the 
laws of progress, and the iron policy of European war falling 
within theinfluence of a superior civilization on this continent 
during the late rebellion, was shorn, by the instinctive gentle- 
ness of American humanity, of the frightful barbarity of mur- 
dering captured enemies in cold blood. In other words, the 
American chieftains of both sides of our fratricidal strife, spon- 
taneously established the new doctrine, that the direct object of 
war in the field is to render your enemy incapable of resistance 
or of inflicting further injury, and that object being accom- 
plished by rendering him a captive, it is sheer atrocity and 
murder to take his helpless life. That is the bright and 
Heaven-inspired result of the late American conflict, and if 
the Administration at Washington could understand teachings 
from above, it would have improved this doctrine as a new and 
duly inaugurated International Law forall belligerents (at least 
upon this hemisphere) in the future. 

This merciful movement forward, under the benign auspices 
of merciful America, might be the first angel-step toward the 
final abolishmeng of war as a mode of national aJjudication. 
War is a mode of argument suited only to despotic kings. 
With Republics like ours, and all free States like ours and 
Great Britain, Arbitration should be made to take its place, and 
become the sole method of International adjudication for the 
future. This reform is more easily attainable than at first 
would seem, for there are greater furces now at work bearing 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuinoton, Nov. 18, 1873, 


Josepx A. Ducnatr, President of the lowa Peace Society, Mt. 
Pleasant, Jowa: 


Dear Sir :—The President authorizes me to acknowledge 
the reception of your letter of the Ist inst., and to say that the 
subject thereof will receive consideration, and that the letter 
will be placed on the files of this Department. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, HamiLTon Fisu. 
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Vout. III. 


HEAR THE ANGELS SING. 
For with the woes of sin and strife 

The world has suffered Jong ; 
Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 

Two thousand years of wrong ; 
And man, at war with man, hears not 

The love song which they bring : 
Oh hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing! 


And ye, beneath life’s crushing load 
W hose forms are bending low ; 
Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow,— 
Look now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing ; 
Oh rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing ! 


For Jo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 

When, with the ever-circling years, 
Comes round the age of gold ; 

When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


THE BEGGAR BOY OF LUCERNE. 


BY ELLEN M. SOULE. 


More than half a centnry ago, before the walls were built 
about the old city of Lucerne, certain Austrian noblemen 
formed a great conspiracy to conquer town and land for Habs- 
burg. Now the emerald green waters of the Reuss flowed 
swiftly pastthe town. ‘They have had a long journey from 
their home among the awful glaciers that bolt and bar the 
glories of the Alp-land. Down by the bed of the Reuss their 
stood an old arcade, dim and obscure, fit place for murderous 
council. Hiere the scarlet-sleeved conspirators met in the 
darkness of the night. After much consultation it was finally 
determined that with the swords and daggers with which they 
were armed, the mayor and councilors of the city should be 
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slain. Before the day shall break the doomed town shall be in 
their power. 

Silently starting on their deadly mission one of the noblemen 
discovers a poor hoy lying upon a bench in the darkness of a 
corner. He is only a beggar boy, and he has no home, no 
friends So the hand of the heavenly Watcher, whose glance 
pierces the veil of night, had led him here to guard the town. 
Ue had listened to the treacherous plot, and determined to reveal 
it as soon as he could escape undiscovered. But suddenly he 
is seized by the desperatermen. They declare that they will 
instantly kill him. ‘The sword is raised, but the boy, wild with 
terror, entreats their mercy, and promises he will never reveal 
to any man what he has heard. Believing the promise, with 
many threats they let him go. 

Out into the darkness the boy dashes. He sees far off the 
light in the cotof a village butcher and hastens toward it. 
There is a careless feasting and merriment here, and a group 
of men are telling stories of daring in the olden time. The boy 
with breathless haste rushes into the room. The tears are 
rolling down his cheeks. He looks not into the face of any 
one, but hurries to the great stone stove and cries : 

‘*O stove! what I have proinieed never to tell to any man 
I must quickly tell to thee! O dear, goodstove! I was com- 
pelled to swear; but listen well while I show to you the danger 
of the beloved city. The murderers are hastening even now 
to slay the rulers and to conquer Lucerne once more. They 
19? 


But only the stove is there to hear the story of the bright, 
sly boy. The strong men have quickly taken the alarm ; very 
secon the conspirators are seized and hastened to justice. The 
foes of the good town are driven out with strong hand, and still 
Lucerne is free. 

They sought for the child whose loyal cunning had saved 
them, but they never found him. Even to this day the 
Swiizers tell the story with admiring gratitude in their tones, 
but no man knows his name. ‘The senseless stove that heard 
the warning is still preserved in the old hall where the butchers’ 
guild was wont to meet. 

What think you of the bravery and artifice of the nameless 
Beggar Boy of Lucerne? Say, whatthink you gentle readers 
of the Angel of Peace? 


Send for y Sng numbers of the Angel of Peace to the office 
of the Am. Peace Society, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


2 | ANGEL OF PEACE. 


A TRUE PICTURE. 


One of the most eloquent speeches ever made in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives was made in 1852 by Hon. 
J.T. Stevenson of Boston, on the Bill to enact the Prohibitory 
law. The following is an extract : 


‘¢ Portray the evils of intemperance, did I say? 
not live that can tell the whole story of its woes. ISxaggeration 
there is impossible. ‘The fatigued faney falters in its flight 
befure it comes up to the fact. The mind's eye cannot take in 
the countless miseries of its motley train. No human art 
can put into that picture shades darker than the truth. Put into 
such a picture every conceivable thing that is terrible or re- 
volting ; paint health in ruins, hope destroyed, affections crush- 
ed, prayer silenced ; paint the chasen seats of paternal care, of 
filial pity, of brotherly love, of materna) devotion, all, all vacant; 
paint all the crimes of every stature, and of every hue, from 
murder standing aghast over a grave, which it has no means to 
cover, down to the meanest deception still confident of success ; 
naint home a desert, and shame a tyrant, and poverty, the legit- 
imate child of vice in this community, and not its prolific mother ; 
paint the dark valley of the shadow of death, peopled with liv- 
ing slaves; paint a landscape with trees whose fruit is poison 
and whose shade is death, with mountain torrents tributary to 
an ocean whose very waves are fire; put in the most distant 
background the vanishing vision of a blessed past, and into the 
foreground the terrible certainty of an accursed future; paint 
prisons with doors that open only inwards; people the scene 
with men, whose shattered forms are tenanted hy tormented 
souls, with children upon whose lips no smile can ever play, 
and with women into whose cheeks furrows have been burnt by 
tears wrung by anguish from breaking hearts. 

Paint such a picture, and when you are ready to show it, do 
not let in the rays of the Heavenly sun; but illuminate it with 
the glares of the infernal fires, and still your horrible picture 
falls short of the truth. 


He does 


PEACE ON EARTH. 


Behold the prosperous country in time of peace! The 
people are busy in the pursuits of daily lite—busy in the gath- 
ering together of the fruits of their labors, and providing for 
their children. Many occupied in the search of knowledge 
through science and discovery, and all moving forward to a 
better condition, and doing their portion of the work of civiliza- 
tion. 

Let us glance at the same people in time of war. The enemy, 
pethaps, have invaded and overrun the country, burned the 
towns, killed many of the inhabitants, and destroyed the cul- 
Jections and harvests of years of peaceful accumulation. 

Every family is broken up and scattered. The tenderest ties 
of kindred are snapped asunder in the great confusion. The 
wildest acts of barbarity are committed ; there is nothing but 
fire, famine and bloodshed all around. The nation and peop'e 
plunged into debt, and groaning under an oppressive taxation. 

We need no further evidence that these are true statements. 
The world has experienced the painful truth that war is the 
most appalling calamity that ever afflicted mankiud. 

Now, what can we dot how can we prevent all this mur- 
der and destruction? I would answer, let every one who loves 
his country, family and humanity, become an Apostle of Peace. 


Tue Accurate Boy.—He observes carefully the exact 
terms of a command, and as exactly conforms his conduct to 
them. Ifhis employer said, ‘‘ Tell Mr. Smith that I shal] be 
at his office after breakfast (at 9 30 o’clock) to-morrow morn- 
ing,’’ the accurate boy reports to Mr. Smith precisely what he 
was told: ** Office,” *‘ after breakfast,’’ ** 9.30 o’clock.*? He 
takes pains to allow no mistake in any trifling item of business. 

“If [ make blunders,’’ says he, ‘* I cannot be trusted. If I 
blunder in small matters I may blunder in large ones; sol will 
try in all little things of word and deed to be accurate—peryect- 
ly accurate.’’ A wise boy! 


Children, be polite to the poor, the aged and the infirm. 


ROUGH AND SMOOTIT. 


There are some people who are always scratching you by 
their short answers and impatient ways if things go at all 
wrong with them. They are Jike a rough, unplaned board : if 
you don't handle it with the grain, you are very certain to be 
annoyed with the splinters. 

A gentleman atan eating house asked the person next to him 
if he would please to pass the mustard. 

‘¢ Sir,’’ said the man, ** do you mistake me for a waiter?’’ 

‘© No,’’ was the reply, seh aaistaak you for a gentleman.”’ 
That man, the moment you touched his pride, threw out his 
snarp words as the porcupine does his quills. 

KKind words cost nothing, and they save us a world of worry 
and fretful feeling. ‘They have a wonderful knack of smoothing 
over the rough places in our play and work. 

‘© When I was a boy,’’ said a friend ot ours, ‘* [and a num- 
her of playmates had rambled through ihe woods, until, quite 
forgetting the fading light, we found ourselves far from home. 
indeed, we had lost our way. By the edge of the field we saw 
® man coming along, and we ran to ask him ourroad. Whether 
he was in trouble or not I do not know, but he gave us some 
very sharp answers. 

‘* Just then came along another man, a near neighbor, with 
a smile on his face. 

‘©+ Jim,’ said he to the sharp talker, § a man's tongue is like 
that of a cat. It is either a piece of velvet or a piece of sand- 
paper. Try the velvet man! try the velvet principle!’ ’’ 


OLD FATHER MORRIS. 


Old Father Morris had a fine orchard of peaches, from which 
some of the ten or twelve year old gentlemen helped themselves 
more liberally than even the old man’s kindness thought was 
fair. Accordingly, he took occasion to introduce into his ser- 
mon on Sunday, in his parish, anaccount of a journey he took, 
and how he was very warm and weary, and how he saw a fine 
orchard of peaches, which made Is mouth water to Jook at 
them. 

‘© So,’’ says he,‘* T came up to the fence, and looked 
around, for I would not have touched one of them without leave 
for all the world. At last I espieda man, and says J, ‘ Mister, 
won't you give me someof your peaches?’ Sothe man came 
and gave meahatful And while I stood there eating, I said, 
‘ Mister, how do you manage to keep your peaches?’ 

‘+ +» Keep them!’ said he, and he stared at me. ‘ What do 
you meant? ’” 

‘s¢ Yes, sir!’ said I. ‘Don't the boys steal them?’ 

‘¢* Boys steal them!’ said he. ‘ No, indeed!’ 

66 Why, sir,’ said I, ‘I have an orchard of peaches, and I 
cannot get half of them *— here the old man’s voice became 
tremulous— ‘ because the boys in my parish steal them 
so.’ 

‘6* Why,’ said he, don’t their parents teach them not to 
steal?’ 

‘© And I grew all over in a cold sweat, and I told him, ‘I 
was afraid they didn't.’ 

«* Why, how you talk!’ says the man. 
where you live? ’. 

“©« Then,’ ’’ said Father Morris, the tears running over, 
¢] was obliged to tell him I lived in the town of G——.’”’ 

After this, Father Morris kept his peaches. 

Mrs. Stowe. 


‘Do tell me 


Secret oF Success. — A Christian merchant, who, from 
being a very poor boy, had risen to wealth and renown, was 
once asked by an intimate friend, to what, under God, he 
attributed his success in life. ‘* To prompt and steady obedi- 
ence to my parents,’ was his reply. ‘*In the midst of many 
bad examples of youth of my own age, |] was always able to 
yield a ready submission to the will of my fa’her and mother, 
and I fimly believe that a blessing, hus in consequence, 1ested 
upon me and upon all my efforts.’’— Christian Weekly. 


‘* No man,” once said Sir Benjamin Rudgard, ‘* is hound to 
be rich or great—no, nor to be wise; but every man is bound 
to be honest.’’ 
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‘THE PAINTED WINDOW. 


A poor hermit once dwelt alone in his cell, mourning over 
the iniquities of the world, and almost murmuring against the 
ways of Providence, because innocence and virtue, according 
to his views, were so often wrongea and oppressed, while sons 
of violence and blood were exalted to places of wealth and 
power. So much did these things disturb his mind, that he 
could no longer meditate upon heavenly things, and his devo- 
tions were disturbed by bitter thoughts. At length he deter- 
mined to take the pilgrim’s staff, and wander through the world, 
in search of Truth. 

**'Truth,’’ said he, *‘ will shed light into my mind. and 
make al] these things plain.”’ 

The poor pilgrim wandered from land to land, till his sandals 
were worn out, and his frame weary, yet he gained no light. 
One day, as he was passing through a deep and lonely forest, 
a furious tempest arose suddenly, and beat upon his unprotected 
head. Thunder roared, lightening glared, and rain poured 
down in torrents. The pilgrim looked arouud for some place 
of shelter, and at length espied, at a distance among the trees, 
a small chapel. With a thankful heart he hastened toward it ; 
and tried the door. It yielded easily to the hand; and, rever- 
ently taking off his hat, the pilgrim entered. 

The chapel looked dismal and dreary. It was built of dark 
stone and black oak, without ornament. A dark stone altar 
stood at one end, and at the other was a Gothic window — the 
only one in the chapel. This only window seemed so defaced 
with various stains, that the light it admitted, so far from mak- 
ing the place more cheerful, only added to its gloom. 

‘¢ Fie! what a filthy window disgraces this holy place,’’ said 
the pilgrim; ‘‘it looks as if some madman had amused himself 
by daubing it over with soot and blood. It is only sfain on 
stain. But, alas! this window is a picture of the world. It 
truly sets forth the chaos of unseemly things which one sees 
aroand him, at every step.’’ 

While the pilgrim yet looked and complained, the sun broke 
forth from the clouds, and streamed his full radiance through 
the painted window. In a moment, the whole kindled into life 
and beanty, and every corner of the dark chapel was filled 
with a flood of its mellow light. The painting on the window 
represented the first appearance of the Lord to Moses. In the 
background stood the burning bush, sending forth a wonderful 
radiance on all around. In front, Moses lay on his face, upon 
the earth. Blueskies stretched above, over which light, fleecy 


clouds seemed to be floating, and flocks of sheep strayed far and 
yt over the luxuriant fields: All bore the look of reality and 
ife. 

‘* Ah, what a picture!’’ exclaimed the pilgrim. ‘* How 
brilliant yet how mild. How warm—how living—how true! 
That, which, in the darkness, appeared like the daubs of a 
madman, is now filled with life and beauty; the work of a 
master’s hand. And this chapel, which even now, looked to 
me so gloomy and comfortless—so unworthy of its holy use— 
how rich, how chaste, how appropriate, dou all its parts stand 
forth, in this beautiful light. But see! what lines appear on 
the illuminated glass? ’’ 


‘‘ This is a picture of thy life, O man!- 

Dark, in disorder, stained—without a plan ; 

But let the Heavenly Sun there shed, His light, 

And all its forms are living, warm and bright. 

Go; if thou love thy Lord, serve a/l below, 

No other love canst thou thy Master show. 

Keep thy heart pure from stains, from self-hood free, 
And He will enter in and dwell with thee.’’ 


The pilgrim took the lesson home. He returned no more to 
his cell, bat spent his remaining years in a life of usefulness to 
his fellow men. Hethought no more of the sins of others, 
hut guarded his own heart from evils, and trusted the world to 
the keeping of his Heavenly Father.— Olive Leaf. 


WATERING THE CHICKENS. 


BY A. H. POE. 


Close beside the rick she stands, 
Little Quaker maiden sweet, 
While the chickens thickly flock 
’Round the basin at her feet ; 
Now she strokes each feathered back, 
‘* Poor old Bristle, must thee fight?” 
And a portly mother-hen 
Gives a croak of faint delight. 


Warmly wrapped in hood and plaid, 
Bands of brown hair, smooth and bright 
Such a peaceful little face 
Looks out on the world of white! 
** Dickie, did thee freeze thy comb? 
Stop thy crowding, Blackie, there ; . 
Chickens must be kind and mild ; 
Dip thy bill, and say thy prayer.’’ 


Stiff and tame they drink their fill, 
Shivering as the winds go by ; 
Even pompous Chanticleer’s 
Frozen into modesty. 
‘* Farewell, Downy, farewell, Snuff,’’ 
Beam her kind eyes beautiful ; 
As she,turns toward the house, 
And the skies are white as wool. 
— Little Corporal. 


Littte Wituir.—A few years ago, a little dark-eyed or- 
phan boy came to my house to stay a few weeks. There was 
a little puny kitten about the house continually poking its nose 
into places forbidden, and thereby calling down upon its head 
the wrath of the housekeeper. Several times it had been sent 
whirling through the window or door into the yard. One day, 
when it had thus been treated, Willie beheld the scene. He 
tock the kitten up in his arms, stroking its back tenderly, and 
came into the house. His dark eyes were full of tears. Pit 
and indignation mingled in his tremulous tones when he said: 
‘** You must be kind to the little kitten now, for it hasn't got 
nee ‘ies 

ater in the evening, Willie lay asleep on the carpet ; in one 
hand a knife, and in the other a half-eaten apple. Direct! the 
kitten came in and went whining around, until itsaw Willie, 
when, without delay, it ceased its piteous mewing, crawled up 
close to his bosom and went to sleep too. 
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DEW-DROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS, No. 17. 


(IN SHORT WORDS—FOB LITTLE CHILDREN.) 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


THE BRAVE MAN AT THE WHEEL. 


I have told of poor men with brave hearts, who aid acts full 
of love to their kind; acts which cost them their own lives, 
which they did nut count dear to them when they saw lives as 
dear as theirs nigh to death. 

I must now tell you of a man who did in his way what was 
done by the Dutch buor and his brave horse to save the livea of 
inen from the jaws of the sea. tlis name was John Maynard, and 
he too was a pbor man, with a brave heart, and true to his 
post, though it were in the face of death. His post was at the 
wheel of a steamboat on one of our great Jakes, to guide it in 
calm and storm. And in both he was true to his work. He 
came to be known to vast crowds of young and old who felt sure 
when he was at the wheel, that he knew what was to be done 
and how to do it if the day was fair or foul. Though rough in 
look, with coarse hair, and face burnt brown by the sun, his 
vuice, eye and hand were kind to all, and full of love to the 
young, for the small ones at his own home made the joy of his 
life. 

Well, one day John came to the test that was to try his soul, 
and to show the world what it was made of. It was a bright, 
hot day in June. It had been hot for weeks, and the boat was 
hot and dry from both its own fires and the sun. They had a 
large crowd of young and old on board. The land was in sight, 
and in less than an hour they would be at the port. ‘They had 
their eyes on it, when a thin stream of smoke was seen tu mse 
from the hold of the ship. One of the crew was sent down to 
see where it caine from. Soon he came up with a white face, 
and said ina luw vuice in the captain’s ear, *‘ The Loat is on fire!’’ 
‘The men who stood near heard the word, and it passed from end 
to end of the ship. ‘There were casks of tar and lard in the held 
and on deck. ‘lhe wuod of the boat was as dry as it conld 
be; and it was soon ina fierce, red blaze. All went to work 
for dear life to keep down the fire, but they could not check it. 
Joho stood at the wheel in the black smoke with the Jast ounce 
of steam on which the boat would bear. Jt was but a mile froin 
Jand. ‘The crowd were now all crouched at the bow, choked 
with smoke and scorched with the heat. One fourth of an hour 
inore and all those lives would be lost in the jaws of death, if 
the boat could not reach the shore in less than that time. 

_ “Joho!” cried the captain, ‘‘ can you hold on a few breaths 

more! ’’? John was at the wheel, with its spokes on fire. His 
face was black and crisp; his hands were burnt to the bone.— 
His eyes were blind with smoke. But his brave heart was 
whole. It was full of thoughts of his wife and ‘‘ wee ones’”’ at 
home. But he could think and did think of lives and homes as 
dear as his own. ‘** Can you hold on, John, just a breath or 
two more?’”’ A thick voice came through the fire and smoke 
from the wheel, ** By the help of God I will!’’ The lips frown 
which those words came spuke no more oa earth. The buat's 
bow struck the land. As the crowd sprang down on it, the 
wheel-house fell in with a crash, and with it fell the black 
corpse of Juhn, who had stood to the last breath of his Jife at 
his post to save the scores of lives now so full of joy on the 
shore, that through his death they might go back to the bright, 
glad homes they loved. 
_ Books, which one would have to count by scores, might be 
filled with the acts of poor men who have put self out of mind 
at such hours as John Maynard saw, and who gave their lives 
to save thuse from death who could not save their own selves. 
jt would be well for the world if more of such books were made 
and read. They would do the world more good than a store 
full ot the books which are now most read. We need not go to 
those about war to find brave men. No book of that kind ever 
told us of a man more brave, or less of sclf in his heart, than 
John Maynard or the Duteh Boor. 


A good story is told of two little brothers who were ‘ play- 
ing meeting.’’ Their mother stood outside of the door and 
overheard the youngest one conclude the meeting with this 
statement: ‘* The regular monthly prayer meeting will meet 
every night in mamma’s room,’’ 


HOW TO TREAT STRANGERS. 


A Sabbath school missionary in the West, while addressing 
a Sabbath school, noticed a little girl, shabbily dressed and 
barefooted, shrinking in a corner, her little sunburned face bur- 
ied in her hands, the tears trickling between her small brown 
fingers, and sobbing as it her heart would break. Svon, how- 
ever, another little girl, about eleven years old, got up and went | 
to her, and taking her by the hand, Jed her toward a brook, 
then seated her ona log,and kneeling beside her, che took off 
her ragged sunbonnet, and dipping her hand in the water, 
bathed her hot eyes and tear-stained face, and smouthed the 
tangled hair, talking in a cheery manner all the while. 

The little one brightened up, the tears all went, and smiles 
came creeping around the rosy mouth. 

The missionary stepped forward and said: 

‘¢fs that your sister, my dear? ”’ 

‘© No, sir,’? answered the noble child, with tender, earnest 
eyes; ‘*] have no sister, sir.’’ 

*©(), one of the neighbors’ children !”’ replie 
‘6a little schoolmate, perhaps.”’ 

‘* Nu, sir; she’sastranger. I do not know where she came 
from. J never saw her before.”’ 

‘© Then how came you to take her out and have such a care 
for her if yon do not know her?’ 

‘¢ Because she was a stranger, sir, and seemed all alone, and 
needed somebody tu be kind to her."’—Lvangelist. 


d the missionary ; 


HOME. 


BY MRS. R. T. ELBRIDGE. 


Home can be made sweet, and its joys be made dear 
When the words of affection fall Jow on the ear; 
When heart clings to heart inthe lowliest cot, 

The monarch might envy the peasant his Jot. 


On the brow the gems that glisten may vie 

With theintellect beaming from the pensive dark eye ; 
And the heart be breaking with grief all the while, 

W hen it lives on uncheered by affection’s sweet smile. 


Home! sweet cherished home! the stranger ne’er knows 
Of thy joy nor thy sorrowg, thy bliss nor thy woes; 

Far better I deein the lone wanderer’s lot, 

Than a home where there’s plenty and peace enters not. 


A child needs smiles as much as flowers need sunbeams. 
Children look hule beyond the present moment. Jf a thing 
pleases, they are apt to seek it. If it displeases, they are 
prone to avoid it. If home ia the place where faces are sour, 
and words harsh and fault-finding are ever in the ascendant, be 
ye sure they will spend as many hours as possible elsewhere. 
Solomon’s rod is a great institution, but there are cases, not a 
few, where a smile or a pleasant word will serve a betier pur- 
pose, and be more agreeable to both parties. 
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CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS AM. PEACE SOCIETY. ~ 


Hon. Epwarp 8. Toney, of Boston, President. 

Pror. ALPHEUs CrosBy, Chairman of Executive Committee. 
Rev. James B. Miuxs, Cor. Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 
Rev. H. C. Dunnam, Recording Secretary and Office Agent. 
Bev. Davip Patren, D. D., Treasurer. 

Rev. D. C. Haynes, Financial Secretary. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 


The American Peace Society and the London Peace Society 
have worked together for halfa century harmoniously. Their 
idea is very practical, namely, to promote Paul's doctrine of 
‘Sas much as in you hieth live peaceably with all men ”’ 
Whilst by the Press and Pulpit they have advocated peace in 
all things, they have made a specialty of arguing that war 
between nations is often unnecessary, in that acourt of nations 
and arbitration is possible and in al} respects better. ‘The 
Press has quite extensively ascribed to the Peace Sucieties in a 
large measure the success of the Washington ‘Treaty and its 


subsequent arbitrations, which have prevented war between 


England and the United States. Since that triumph the Amer- 
ican Peace Society has been at work in Europe, in harmony 
with the London Society, in getting up the Peace Congress at 
Brussels which has justcome off. ‘The work now is to com- 
plete the success and render permanent and general the prinuci- 
ple of arbitration and law between nations instead of war. All 
this requires influence and money, and there isthe same reason 
why Montreal should participate in it as why London or Bos- 
ton or any other city should do so, and we presume that Mr. 
Haynes, the Secretary, will find them as willing as any. —Mon- 
treal Daily Witness. 


PETITION. 

In view of the happy issue of our late arbitrations with Great 
Britain, now so promptly and faithfully fulfilled, and of the re- 
cent address of the British House of Commons to the Queen, 
praying her ‘‘to instruct her principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to enter into communication with Foreign 
Powers with a view to the further improvement of Interna- 
tional Law, and the establishment of a general and permanent 
system of International Arbitration,’’— 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, earnestly 
pray THe Presinent or THE Unitep States, and the Honorable 
Senate and House or Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled, to use all suitable endeavors for the attainment of these 
great and beneficent objects ; and, asa preliminary measure in 
the interest of general security and the reduction of national 
armament, to seek an express stipulation between nations, that 
they will not resort to war till PEACEFUL ARBITRATION has been 
tried, and never without a FULL YEAR'S PREVIOUS NOTICE. 


1874. 


NAMES. Post OFrices. STATES. 


PLEASE READ! 

The Angel of Peace of which a specimen may be seen in the 
Advocate will be sent postage paid to any who desire to do good 
and help inould a generation of peace-makers, at the rate of 50 
cents per hundred copies hy addressing Rev. II. C. Dunham, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Tue ApostLe or Peace.— Memoir of Wiliam Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 


Will be sent by mail, 
Address Rev. H.C. 


Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. 
pustage paid, on reception of the price. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the Americin Peace Society 
for one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$ 100.00 an honorary member. 


The Advocate of Pcace is sent free to annual members for 
one year, and to life members and directors during life. 


If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one or 
more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological ‘SSeminaries—to Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches onthe Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will becume subscribers or donors, and induce others to become 
such. ‘To subscribers it is sent until a request to discontinue is 
received with the payment of all arrearages. 


For the better accommodation of his numerous patrons, our 
friend, T. H. Johnston, has opened a new Jca Store in a cen- 
tral location, and will serve all who give him a call in the most 
satisfactory manner. See Advertisement. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has uow four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what a)]most every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 

We respectfully request a// who use envelopes and wish to 
do good, to send to our office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cost to them 


for postage. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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TO OUR READERS. PETITION. 


Dear Frienns :—You are numbered by thousands. The 
-children and youth who see the Angel of Peace are a large 
army ; and when we add those who see the Advocate of Peace, 
We have asked 
ourselves if these dear friends, to whom we go by our papers 
The 


‘the army of the Lord is largely augmented. 


‘once a month, would not gladly do us a small favor! 
answer has been yes, yes, they would do it if they could. 

Very well. We are going to make a request which any one 
of them can comply with if they choose. 

If each one of our readers would send us a very smal] dona- 
tion which they could easily collect from a few friends if they 
are unable to give it themselves, it would in these panic times 
be the greatest possible favor to us. 

The Scotch say, ‘* Many littles make a muckle,’’ and we all 
know it but don’t always practice accordingly. Suppose now 
twenty thousand children should send us each twenty-five cents, 
which they can easily cullect if they cannot give it themselves, 
it would give us the handsome sum of five thousand dollars ! 
If now our adult readers, to the number of five thousand, and 
we have many more than that, would add one dollar each, 
which they can easily do, it would swell the sum to ten thou- 
sand dollars ! 

We need this amount of money in these panic times more 
than language can describe, and if we had it it would be spent 
immediately in promoting the cause where it is greatly needed. 

Dear readers, young and old, we most earnestly ask you to 
help us in this way, and it will encourage us tu do for the 
peace cause what we cannot do unless you come to our aid. 
Please enclose the twenty-five cents or the one dollar and for- 
- ward to this office to either of the undersigned. 

D. C. Haynes, Financial Secretary, 
H. C. Dunnam, Office Agent. 


In view of the happy issue of our late arbitrations with Great 
Britain, now so promptly and faithfully fulfilled, and of the re- 
cent address of the British House of Commons to the Queen, 
praying her ‘*to instruct her principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to enter into communication with Foreign 
Powers with a view to the further improvement of Interna- 
tional Law, and the establishment of a general and permanent 
system of International Arbitration,’ — 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United States, earnestly 
pray Tue Presivent or tHe Unirep States, and the Honorable 
Senate and House or Representatives in Congress assem- 
bled, to use all suitable endeavors for the attainment of these 
great and beneficent objects; and, as a preliminary measure in 
the interest of general security and the reduction of national 
armament, to seek an express stipulation between nations, that 
they will not resort to war till PEACEFUL ARBITRATION has been 


tried, and never without a FULL YEAR’S PREVIOUS NOTICE. 
1874. 


NAMES. Post OFrices. STATES, 


' PLEASE READ! 

The Angel of Peace of which a specimen may be seen in the 
Advocate will be sent postage paid to any who desire to do good 
and help inould a generation of peace-makers, at the rate of 50 
cents per hundred copies by addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


Tue Apostie or Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
‘John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 
Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF ‘THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.’’ 
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PRESERVERS OF THE WORLD'S PEACE. 


The cause of Peace has added to the list of its adherents 
many influential names the past year, and still they come as 
the following dispatch shows: 


St. Peterssurc, Feb. 16. <A dinner was given Saturday 
evening by the czar tovisitors. In his speech he said the em- 
peror of Germany, the queen of England, the emperor of Aus- 
tria and himself would preserve the peace of the world. ‘The 
prince of Wales as_ representative of the queen, bowed his 
thanks, and the Emperor Francis Joseph responded, reiterat- 
ing the sentiments of the czat. 


REASONS FOR THANKSGIVING. 


The above is the title of a discourse, able and excellent, 
preached by Dr. J. B. Thompson at Berlin, Germany, on our 
Jast Thanksgiving Day. ‘The sermon is published in Every 
Saturday, February 21st, and will be read with great interest. 
Dr. Thompson was a member of the Brussels Conference and 
rendered most valuable service. One reason for thanksgiving 
which he specifies is identical with that indicated by Dr. Miles 
in his discourse preached on the same occasion in Rome, and is 
expressed in the following eloquent terms : 


‘* And this leads me to the closing theme of thanksgiving— 
the relation of the United States to the family of nations, 
which is that of universal peace and good-will. If the glad 
day shall come when war shall be succeeded by arbitration, and 
an international court shall decide all questions by an interna- 
tional code, let it then be remembered that an American origi- 
nated this idea, which was first formulated at the Brussels 
Conference in October Jast. At heart that is the feeling of the 
Ainerican people. To-day we reach out to all nations the hand 
of brotherhood ; to Eagland, never so dear as now, every dis- 
pute settled, every excitement allayed, every difference forgot- 
ten ; to Spain, wishing rather to aid her in establishing inter- 
national tranquillity and order than to rob her of *‘ ‘The Pearl of 
the Antilles’; to France, ah, unhappy, prostrate, bleeding 
France !—France who in our early settlement gave us the Hu- 
guenots—France who in the infancy of our struggle gave us 
her Lafayette—France who was first to recognize our indepen- 
dence, and has ever kept the ancient friendship—France, who 
in our latest war pleaded our cause by Laboulaye and Gasparin, 
to France we say, Rise regenerated, robed anew with glory, 
and by freedem within and peace without, resume thine ancient 
and just dominion in letters, in science, in language for the 
world! We greet Italv, mother of art, mother of song, mother 
of republics, at Jast made one and free. We cry all hail! to 
Austria, wiih her emancipated and united Hungary, entering 
upon her new career of education and treedom under constitu- 
tional rule. We give a hearty Teutonic grip to Germany, the 
Jand of Luther, the land of music, of poetry, of philosophy, of 
sturdy men and glowing deeds, and bid her God-speed in com- 
biniong unity, liberty and sovereignty, though by methods not our 
own. Remembering how Russia signalled us by her fleet in 
our storm, and kept pace with us in her emancipation, we greet 
her for the future of humanity, and welcome her friendly 
neighborhood on our northweatern coast. And here brought 
face to face with the Eastern world, with Japan, China and 


the Indies, the waves that divide us bear peace and good-will to 
the older civilization now stirring with the impulse of the new. 
So would we girdle the world with links ot brotherhood. 
America, which on a true projection is the central continent, 
the highway of the world’s sommerce and travel, would fain be 
also the mediator of the nations, to usher in the world’s Thanks- 
giving of universal peace.”’ 


GEN. HARNEY ON THE INDIAN. 


Some of the main allegations made by the Indian Peace 
Commission are confirmed from an unexpected quarter. If any 
man in the country knows what fighting with the Indians is, it is 
Gen. Wm. S. Harney, for he has been engaged in the business 
through the greater part of a lony life; and he has had, more- 
over, the reputation of being a hard hitter. The once famous 
Billy Bowlegs expressed his idea of the relentlessness of Har- 
ney'’s war policy by saying with Indian terseness: ‘‘ Harney 
catch Bill, Bill hang—Bill catch Harney, Harney hang.’’ 
And yet we have this veteran officer declaring his conviction, 
before a Congressional Committee, that if the Indians were 
fairly treated there never would be any difficulty with them. In 
all his experience he had never known but two instances in- 
which they had violated treaty stipulations, and in these they 
were not without excuse. Such declarations as these are not 
to be sneered out of sight by young officers, new to the Indian 
service, by agents interested one way and another in keeping 
up the old policy, nor by Congressmen bound on getting pop- 
ularity at home by reckless abuse of the Indians. 

Gen. Harney further confirms the Peace Commission by 
ascribing most Indian difficulties to frandulent agents and to 
whiskey dealers. His policy with regard to the latter, though it 
may not be exactly what the United States Government ought 
to adopt, testifies at least to his earnestness about this matter— 
he recommends that thev should be hanged or shot by the 
nearest military officer. If we had any amendment to propose, 
it would be that milder remedies should be tried first. Cer- 
tainly the iniquity of these miscreants, ruining the Indian tribes, 
as well as embroiling the frontier settlements, demands the 
most effectual treatment on the part of the Government. Con- 
gress cannot take too prompt and careful action in regard to 
this matter. With respect to the remaining opinion of Gen. 
Harney that the management of Indian affairs can be most 
safely entrusted to army officers, we imagine that it depends 
practically upon the officers chosen for that purpose. Men 
like Gen. Harney in his younger years, or Gen. Crooke as he 
is naow—who have the respect and confidence of the Indians, 
in spite of their vigorous dealings in war, and who thoroughly 
know the Indian character—have: manifest advantages over 
civilians; and it would seem that there ought to be enough of 
them in the army to meet this particular kind of service, if 
pains were taken to eeek them out and give them the proper 
commands and location. Gen. Harney’s testiinony whatever 
the relative merits of its several suggesuons, will do much good 
at this time.—Journal. 


The New York Chamber of Commerce has recommended to 
the New York Legislature the passage of an act providing that 
any parties having a dispute may by mutual agreement submit 
the same to arbitration, and in that case shall be bound by the 
award of the arbitrators as by a judgment of a court of Jaw. 
Why not? If England and America can settle their quarrels by 
arbitration why not Englishmen and Americans! —£z, 
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A UNIVERSAL LAW OF NATIONS AND ITS 
RELATIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


BY EX-PRESIDENT WOOLSEY, OF YALE. 


Among the pictures of the future drawn by the prophets of 


old are some relating to the union and intercourse of nations. 
One in the nineteenth chapter of Isaiah is not a little remarkable 
as foreshowing the bringing together of God’s ancieut people, 
lerael, and twu heathen nations into equal acceptance before God. 
‘¢In that day there shall be a highway out of Egypt to As- 
syria, and the Assyrian shal] come into Egypt and the Egypt- 
ian into Assyria, and the Egyptians shall serve’’—that is 
serve Jehovah—** with the Assyrians. In that day shall Israel 
be the third with Egypt and with Assyria—even a blessing in 
the midst of the land.’’ Here, as the prophet looks beyond the 
present of Egypt he sees that country united with Assyria in 
the faith which had been Israel’s ancient possession: In their 
alliance is built a highway for commerce and travel, and the 
caravans as they pass through the middle land stop for the wor- 
ship of Jehovah. These allied nations present a picture most 
opposite to the old Jewish exclusiveness, must strange and beau- 
tiful as opposed to Egyptian isolation. 

Religion, the religion of Jehovah, has done this, and the idea 
of a union of all races passed over to the new religion of 
Christ. One may say that the doctrine of a universal exten- 
sion of Christianity was more than an old tradition borrowed 
from the Scriptures. Christianity was an aggressive, a mis- 
sionary religion till its worst days came and it forgot its highest 
calling or strove by the fleshly arm of the crusadera to conquer. 
Now the old thought is revived. Believers have new hopes 
that the Lord will have the heathen for an inheritance and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession. And even the 
disbeliever in Christianity, seeing Christian nations at the head 
of mankind, feels thata new order of the ages has begun in 
which the world shall become one world. Christianity cannot 
be severed from the arts and from culture, but it cherishes the 
arts more than it is cherished by them. If the Gospel is gain- 
ing such supremacy will it carry on only the arts and sciences, 
only that which is of the earth? Can it go without modifying 
notions of power and notions of justice? Can we conceive 
that it will modify thought and change the institutions and 
usages of some isle of the sea, and not prepare that people for 
all justice and humanity in their intercourse with neighboring 
islands? Under it there must be either one law or many laws 
like in substance. a 


Our first conclusion then is that a Jaw of nations will travel 
all over the world in the train of righteousness and peace. 
Christianity unites the spirit of justice and the spirit of human- 
ity, and the law of nations must blend the same elements. A 
certain form of civilization belongs to Christianity and springs 
from definite principles of righteousness. The peculiarities of 
a religion show themselves in the nations receiving it. Some 
think that Christian morality, or one department of it which 
keeps God out of sight, is enough for the human race; others 
that a religion which lifts the individual into communion with 
God and there stops, is enough. But a gospel without facts, 
carries nothing out of which institutions can grow. A gospel 
which stops with a work on individuals, contains no leavening 
power and has no social influence. They never realize Christ's 
noblest announcement to his disciples, ** He that sitteth on the 
throne saith, * Behold I make all things new.’’’ Not the heart 
only, but society. In such a renewal is theunity of mankind, 
for those who are one in Christ are, individuals or states, one in 
each other. Christianity, moreover, is no puling benevolence, 
but agreat and strong religion. It reveals the love of God, 
but where else in the world was the evil of sin ever set forth 
ae so great! The forgiven man is constrained to go and sin 
no more. Christ’s death is interpreted by it as manifesting at 
once the holiness and the compassion of the Father. By it will 
be introduced into all law the due proportion between justice 
and humanity. Justice alone would be cruel. Humanity alone 
could not keep down crime in a mingled world. Of these two 
a ty no great danger that the claims of justice will be over- 
looked. 


No state can exist without the intention to preserve justice 
between man and man. This office of Christianity then, is 


not so important as the office of humanizing and fraterpizing 
the nations and races of mankind. Still its office in the depart- 
ment of justice is one of very great value to the world; first, 
owing to its clear perceptions of human rights and to the fact 
of the close connection between the sense of justice and the 
spiritof humanity. There may be a marked legality in a state, 
while the principles of humanity are not understood. It was 
so with Rome. Its perfect Jaws needed supplement by a clear- 
er sense of brotherhood and of the communion of all classes of 
society. Christianity helps the intercourse of nations by its 
essential spirit and idea. A common religion has great force 
in binding men together, or states together. Christianity, 
based on good will and common salvation, carries with it the 
conviction of its universal mission. The seclusion of une na- 
tion from the rest of mankind is either the result of a suspicion 
and fear which a common gospel must tend to du away with, 
or it is the result of a false political economy, which shuts out 
foreign products in order that home producers may have a mo- 
nopolyand prey onthe consumer. The field of Christianity 
is the wurld. it spreads one law of justice over the world by 
bringing all men to think essentially alike. It would create a 
genial law of nations if there were none extant. It is said that 
love, self-abnegation, and not justice, is the essence of Chris- 
tianity ; that among a people truly Christain there would be no 
lawsuits, and that a Christian nation would yield its rights at 
the demand of a less scrupulous neighbor ; that the good 
would be weaklings, unable to hold their own against aggres- 
sion. But if Christianity keeps on it will become all powerful. 
Then the laws of war will be left out of the code, and all honest 
differences will be settled by arbitration. There would still be 
lawyers and judges, but the lawyers would be fewer and the 
judges better than now. I deny that Christianity is simply a 
religion of waiving rights and of self-renunciatiun. The very 
pbrase ‘‘ waiving rights’? implies that there are rights to 
waive, and that there must be rights to the end of time. Even 
the communists, who deny property, have to hold the idea of 
property as pertaining to these communities. 
he law ot renunciation does not imply an extinction of ob- 
ligations. The rules of non-resistance are to govern our spirit, 
but not all our acts. Paul at Philippi, insisted that the magis- 
trates should come to his prison and honor the right hy fetching 
him out. Again, the spirit of self-renunciation is the same as 
that which has brought about the most important changes and 
improvements in the laws of nations. It is called concesion— 
comity. Itresults, perhaps, not from kindliness, but from a 
calculation of advantages: but it corresponds with the Chris- 
tian temper, and may be said to be an outgrowth of Christian 
ideas. Ifso, we may be sure that a wider law, with wiser 
and better provisions, will march in the train of the gospel over 
the world,one faith, one law, one community of society or 
mankind. There were rudiments of the law of nations before 
the dawn of Christianity. Increased facilities were offered by 
Christian states to international commerce. When states had 
feared or been jealous of each other, Christianity resisted this 
spirit and made each readier to admit the other’s products. 
he spirit of brotherhood passed on to sea-lawe and commer- 
cial treaties. Extending special favors to any one Christian 
nation, once the rule, has passed away. Confidence in mercan- 
tile relations has become very wide, as the immense business 
in foreign exchanges shows. The modern freedom of rivera, 
more than anything else marks this advance. It is easy to call 
all this the result uf enlightened self-interest, or a high re- 
spect for the rights of others ; it 1s as easy and truer to say that 
it has not come to pass without: suime human cause like Chnis- 
tianity. ‘ 

A second illustration is in the treatment of individual foreign- 
ers. In every Christian state a foreigner is now completely 
protected. The international private Jaw which permits the 
law of this country to hold in another, in certain cases, is the 
greatest example of the progress of civilization. Jor instance, 
aman who is of age contracts debts and goes to a country 
where he is aminor by law. That plea will never release him 
from his obligations. These concessions have been made not by 
ambassadors but by judges, and the Jaw stands as a third thing 
between municipal and international law. The exceptions to 
this rule are a still higher illustration. A slave at home is not 
a slave in the free- country to which he has fled. Personal 
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liberty is held more important than international comity. The 
laws of war have felt strongly the force of Christian principle. 
Non-combatants are not molested, or are recompensed for their 
losses. Combatants are given quarter, prisoners are well treat- 
ed, the enemy’s wounded are, as: a matter of actual obligation, 
carefully tended. Privateering has been formally abandoned 
by all Christian nations but one or two. The greatest cry now 
is that the international Jaws shall be codified and relieved of 
ambiguity, and thatall difficulties shall be settled by arbitration. 
The first is pretty sure to come soon; the last will be longer in 
coming, but it will come, and the more voice the workers and 
men of business get in Christian states, the harder it will be to 
begin a war until arbitration has been refused. 

Thus the probabilities of peace depend upon a Christian 
public sentiment within the bodies that make up Christendom. 
We come now to the actual spread of a law of Christian na- 
tions beyond the circle of intercourse. The facts all belong 
to the most recent times. It was natural as the relations of 
Russia to the rest of Europe became intimate, that Turkey 
should be included in the plans of diplomatists. How vast a 
change since the fifteenth century, when Europe was in the 
grasp of the Ottoman Turk. Now Turkey is only kept alive 
by the mutual jealousies of European states. Persia is less ac- 
cessible to force or ideas, but the footing gained by Russia in 
the Caucasus must bring her under international law. India 
will come under the same Jaw if Great Britain keeps her hold. 
Dr. Wheaton’s elements of international law have been trans- 
Jated into Chinese and are taught in Pekin. -In Japan the 
movement is faster, the steps perhaps less sure. 

The United States is likely to play the foremost part in the 
new advancement. Look for a moment at the aid which Chris- 
tianity and international Jaw can render to one another. If the 
spirit of the gospel is the spirit of holiness and love blended, 
there can be no doubt that the gospel will carry with it a code 
of rules so unifying, so brotherly as the Jaw of nations. Onthe 
other hand the law will advance Christianity. The missionary 
may be despised and poorly protected by diplomatic agents, 
though he be a man far above them in education and culture, 
while they merely serve to proclaim the defects of our civil ser- 
vice, and illustrate the separation of religion from politics. The 
indifference of diplomats and the irreligion of merchants are 
great drawhacks, but the protection of the missionary is of great 
value. Would propagators of a godless philanthropy expect 
to do what propagators of morality and religion find it hard 
work to accomplish! The answer is found by determining 
what is the element that gives to civilization its vital and per- 

manent power. Is there any except the doctrine of sin and 
redemption, the basis of the gospel? So then we may gather 
from the nature and possibilities of our religion, the cheering 
assurance, that it will certainly be universal, and will carry a 
Jaw of nations all over the world. ‘* He shall not fail nor be 
dismayed til] he hath set judgment in the earth and the isles 
shall come under one law.”’ 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 


The Board of Indian Commissioners have submitted their 
Fifth Annual Report. And at the outset we may congratulate 
the Commissioners upon the success with which they have in- 
terpreted the peace pulicy of the Administration, and carried 
it into sound practical application so far as the circumstances 
of the case would admit. From the general tenor of the report 
the functions of the Board appear to be educative and protect- 
ive. They have endeavored to remove distrust by inviting the 
Indians to obey unhesitatingly the requests of the Govennment, 
and comply with the ordinary rules of order and fair dealing. 
In this way peace has been preserved among the tribes west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Brunot, the Chairman of the 
Board, on learning that there were grave fears of a rising 
of the Sioux in Wyoming, and the Utes in Colorado, and the 
Crows in Montana, hastened to the localities where it was al- 
Jeged trouble was brewing. The difficulty among the two lat- 
ter tribes was caused by the encroachments of miners upon the 
reservations ; and to remove al] cause of dispute the Commis- 
sioner purchased the lands invaded, and thus avoided interruption 
of friendly relations. By the good offices of the Commissioners 
the Sioux ofthe Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies were 


induced to remain peaceable, and the former to remove eighty 
miles north of the North Platte River, where they would be less, 
subject to irritating influences. In these and similar cases 
there was every effort made to show the Indians that the Gov- 
ernment treated them as wards of the nation, not as independ- 
ent powers—a course which had formerly been productive of 
so much estrangement and bloodshed: but they take care to 
say that all former treaties should he faithfully fulfilled. The 
work of the Churches in establishing mission stations and 
schools has been most successful and encouraging, and among 
the partially civilized Indians the progress of Christianity has 
been noticeable. An appreciation of the nature and power of 
law has grown most perceptibly among the Indians generally. 
More Indian murderers have been punished this year by the - 
Government than ever before ; but, and here is a fact deserving 
the close attention of the Administration, only one case has 
been ascertained of a white man who had murdered Indians hav- 
ing been brought to punishment. / The operation of the law, 
if one sided, will certainly defeat the cause of justice. 

The Commissioners justly disciaim all respunsibility for the 
Modoc affair; and in another connection they give a warning 
against pursuing a dangerous course with regard to Jndian Ter- 
ritory, which ought to be specially heeded at this time. They 
oppose the organization of a territorial government in oppo- 
sition to the wishes of the civilized tribes, as this would open 
the country to white settlers in violation of our obligations, 
and produce an endless series of disturbances. They urge the 
repeal of all Jaws contemplating the extinction of the Indian 
title toany part of the Territory, maintaining the justice and-ex- 
pediency of preserving the whole of it for the occupancy of 
other Indian tribes. Many of the alleged outrages by Indians 
have been found to be baseless. 

All bills and vouchers are carefully examined. The new 
method of purchasing annuity goods and awarding contracts for 
supplies has been both economical and satisfactory. In order 
to still further improve the whole management of Indian affairs 
the Board recommend ‘‘ the enactment of a law authorizing the 
President to extend the Jaws of the United States over such 
tribes as are prepared for it, to repress and punish crimes com- 
mitted by Indians against each other ; better laws for the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic among Indians, or a more effective 
mode of enforcing the existing laws: more stringent laws to 
prevent encroachment upon Indian lands; making fraudulent 
practices of Indian agents, superintendents, employes, and con- 
tractors’ felonies, and imposing severe penalties of imprison- 
ment; making Indian testimony lawful ; legitimatizing the half- 
breed children of white men; providing for an equitable adjust- 
ment of traders’ prices; providing for the Mission Indians in 
California, and other matters.’’ The report adds, that not only 
are the relations between the Board and the other departments 
of the general Government of the most agreeable character, but 
every assistance and courtesy have been extended by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Interior, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and al] other civil and military authorities with. whom 
they were brought into connection. | 

to say the work of the Board has been perfect would be to 
make « very bold assertion ; but what has been accomplished 
under the peace policy more than justifies its maintenance. It 
has begun to place our management of the Indians in harmony 
with the honor and civilization of the nation. It promises to do 
more in the future. Jet those who cavil at the new policy say 
how they would supersede it by anything more effective.— Wit- 
ness. 


The new Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Hon. Morrison R. Waite, is a graduate of Yale College 
in the same class with Hons. William M. Evarts and Kdwards 
Pierrepont. Hislegal ability and learning are of a high order, and 
the judicial cast of his mind has been manifested at the bar and at 
the international arbitration at Geneva, where he was one of the 
counsel] of the United States Commissioners. Like his Jament- 
ed predecessor, Chief Justice Chase, his purity of character is 
universally reverenced by all who know him. This first essen- 
tial of judicial strength cannot be too highly estimated in the 
highest tribunal of the land, and in times like these. Both 
Chief Justice Waite and his wife are communicant members iz 
the Protestant Episcopal Church.—ZJntelligencer. 
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ONE LAW OF NATIONS. 


We are very glad to be able to publish in this number of the 
‘* Advocate’’ a full report of a lecture recently given in New 
York by Dr. Woolsey upon the relations of a universal law of 
Nations to Christianity. We are sure the views of this dis- 
tinguished publicist upon this important subject will command 
the attention of al] our readers, and will be received by them 
with great favor. Certainly all of us who are laboring to ad- 
vance the movement toward an improved Code of International 
Law, and toward the settlement of the difficulties of Nations 
by Arbitration, must be greatly encouraged in our efforts when 
we hear from this eminent authority such sentiments as the fol- 
lowing: ‘* The greatest cry now, is thal the International laws 
shall be codified and relieved, of ambiguity, and that all difficul- 
tues be settled by arbitration. The first 1s pretty sure to come soon; 
the last will be longer tn coming, but it wail come, etc.” 

This able production makes an appeal to Christians of all 
names for their sympathy and support in the movement for the 
reform and codification of International law in which we are 
engaged and which has been so hopefully inaugurated. The Presi- 
dent says: ‘* The Law will advance Christianity. . The mission- 
ary may be despised and poorly protected by diplomatic agents, 
eic., elc. The indifference of diplomats and the trreligion of 
merchants are great drawbacks, but the protection of the mission- 
ary is of great value, elc., etc.”? We trust this lecture will 
soon be published entire, and be widely circulated in this and in 
other countries. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, Dec. 23, 1873. 

In my last communication to the Advocate, writing from 
Rome, I gave an account of the very interesting and important 
events which transpired there, especially the adoption by the 
Chamber ot Deputies of Signor Mancini’s motion, and the for- 
mation of an Italian International Code Society auxiliary to the 
Brussels Conference. These events, so signal and auspicious, 
have awakened much interest and elicited much comment, and 
will have their influence, which will be felt more and more 
throughout Europe and the whole world. 

I have returned to Paris more than satisfied with what has 
been accomplished in Italy, and having obtained new evidence 
that the movement for the codification of international law and 
the promotion of arbitration as represented in the recent Brus- 
sels Conference was most timely. During the extended tour 
from which [ have just returned to this city, I have had an op- 
portunity to confer with a large number of leading men con- 
versant with and engaged in public affairs. Frum them all, 
without exception, J have received assurances that the effort for 
defining and digesting the fundamental rules for the regulation 
of the relation of nations, now so hopefully begun, is a move- 
ment in the right direction and one full of promise. A promi- 


nent English journal has recently said, ‘‘In looking over Europe | 


we can discover nothing but the empire of force.’’ But such 
an utterance indicates a very superficial survey. The outward 
manifestations of the empire of force are, indeed, very con- 
spicuous all over Europe. In some countries the military 
power seems yet supreine, but I am happy to find that there is 
a deep and wide-spread and rapidly growing dissatisfaction with 
the reign of brute force. The feeling is strong and daily grow- 
ing stronger, that brute force should abdicate in favor of law 
and justice. 

Another prominent English journal among its New Year's 
reflections makes the following profound observation : 

‘* The nations always have settled their differences by fight- 
ing and they always will continue to do so.”’ 

We would like to have the author of that sage remark point 
out a single instance in which nations have settled their differ- 
ences by fighting. There are instances too many, in which 
nations have had differences and fought about them, but the 
fighting, instead of sctéling differences has increased them. 
‘* What can war but war still breed?” 

Have France and Germany settled their differences by the re- 
cent most terrible fighting in which they have engaged? Let 
any one who has traveled through these countries and had an 
opportunity tolearn what feelings of bitterness and revenge were 
engendered by the late war, answer. 

‘‘ Peace, oh yes, peace, Lut vengeance first!’’ said a young 
Parisian to me, and he said it with an intensity of emphasis and 
violence of gesticulation truly frightful. But this young man 
but too well represents a multitude of the French people. They 
are nursing the spirit of revenge and are bent upon a quiet and 
determined preparation for another tremendous struggle, but 
notwithstanding this fact there are people here, and a very 
noble and influential body of them, who believe with Pere Hya- 
cintke that the revenge of France is to be sought ‘* in peace and 
by peace,” 

The Society of the Friends of Peace of Paris, although not 
a large one, is yet composed of earnest men, and it is doing a 
most valuable work. Frederic Passy, the eminent economist, 
is one of its Vice-Presidents and most efficient supporters. 
He is a host in himself, and a more true and devoted friend of 
peaca and of all great and beneficent causes cannot be found in 
any country. Ilenry Bellaire, the Secretary-General of the 
same society is an able and indefatigable worker in the peace 
cause. 

This Society, it will be remembered gave me a most cordial 
reception a year ago and heartily endorsed our movement for 
the codification of international law. This Society and the 
London Peace Society of which Mr. Henry Richard is the Sec- 
retary, have ever sustained the most intimate relations to each 
other and have co-operated with each uther in the great work. 
Anopportunity has just occurred for cementing still more cluse- 
ly the union of these kindred organizations. 

Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., on his returu to London from the 
Continent passed through Paris. The Peace Society improved 
the circumstance and offered to Mr. Richard a banquet at the 
Grand Ilotel on the evening of December 22d, which proved to 
be an occasion of great interest. Galiynahni’s Messenger of this 
morning in referring to it says : 

‘¢ About sixty persons sat down to dinner, among the number 
being MM. Franck and Joseph Garnier of the French Institute, 
MM. Ducuing and Pressensé, Deputies; M. Renouard, First 


President of the Court of Cassation ; General Meredith Reade, 
United States Consul General; MM. Paul Leroy-Bealieu, de 
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Molinari, etc., etc. The dishes offered to the company were 
in perfect keeping with the object of the meeting, ‘ the Friends 
of Peace’ being regaled with Petits Patés al’ Alabama, Pou- 
lardes truffées a la Cobden, Bombe pacifiyue, etc. Sume excel- 
lent speeches were delivered by M. Fredcric Passy, President 
of the French Society, Mr. Henri Richard, MM. Pressensé, 
Franck and de Molinari. Mr. Henry Richard gave a most en- 
couraging account of the result of his effurts to induce foreign 
governments to enter into communications with each other, to 
introduce a better system of eettling international disputes by 


’ arbitration. He knew, he said, that such a hope was still looked 


on as a utopian idea, but religious equality, the abolition of the 
slave trade and the suppression of the corn laws had formerly 
met with the same scepticism, but had ended by triumphing 
over all obstacles, and he was confident thatthe principles he 
was advocating would be crowned with a similar success. ‘This 
speech was commenced in French, but after a short introduction 
the speaker continued in English ; the applause, however, with 
which each point of his address was received, showed that the 
majority of his auditors were perfectly conversant with the lan- 
guage. This very pleasant gathering was only brought to aclose 
at half past eleven o’clock by an eloqueut speech from Dr. J. B. 
Miles, Secretary to the International Code Society of Boston, 
U. S., who is on a mission in urope, to form branch associa- 
tions for establishing general rules of jurisprudence, for the 
mutual relations of the Governments.”’ 


The speech of Mr. Passy was exceedingly fine and eloquent, 
and I hope to be able to give a translation of it in the Advocate 
of next month. Mr. Richard’s address was one of his best 
efforts, and a full report of it we shall forward as soon as pos- 
sible. Indeed, I should be glad to be able to obtain in English 
the addresses of Messrs. Pressensé, Franck and Molinari. 
They would be read with great interest. J. B.M. 


THE SECRETARY AT HOME. 


The Boston Advertiser of Feb. 2nd, thus notices the return 
of the Secretary : ‘* Dr. James B. Miles arrived in New York 
on thé Abyssinia, January 30. His mission to Europe in be- 
half of the codification of international law ard arbitration has 
been very successful. An international society has been organ- 
ized, composed of eminent publicists and statesmen of different 
nations, to meet annually, and also auxiliary national societies 
in several of the principal countries. ‘The prospects of the 
next meeting of the Conference, which is to take place in 
August of this year, at Geneva, are very good. Distinguished 
scholars are already engaged in the preparation of papers for 
that occasion.” 

The following letters will indicate to some extent the nature 
of the work in which the Secretary has been engaged since the 


Brussels Conference, and also the manner in which his labors 


have been appreciated abroad :— 

[CoPry.] 

GOLDSMITH BUILDING, 

TEMPLE, E. C., 16th January, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—I am authorized by the council ot the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of International Jaw to express 
the most sincere acknowledgment of the members of the same, 
collectively and individually, of the valuable services you have 
rendered to the cause we are all lending our aid to. Iam also 
desired to express the regret of the council that you should be 
compelled to leave Europe, and this at a time when your ser- 
vices would be of great value to the cause of peace and the 
establishment of a useful suciety for the promotion of the re- 
form and codification of international law. I am further desired 
to say that itis the sincere hope of this council that you may 
be able shortly to return to Europe and continue the work you 
have hitherto so successfully and ably begun. 


I remain sincerely yours, H. D. Jencxen, 


General Secretary of the Association for the Reform and Codification of Inter- 
nattonal Lato, ; 
To Dr. Jamus B. MILES. 


~_ 


oo 


ROME, Nov. 26, 1873. 
Hon. Epwarp S. Toney, President American Peace Suciety: 


Dear Sir :—Having learned that it has been proposed to 
withdraw Rev. Dr. Miles from his present mission in Europe, 
we take the liberty of addressing you this letter, and asking 
your society to reconsider that resolution. Sume one should 
be constantly at work on this side of the water for the next 
nine months, or until the next meeting of the International 
Conference, to be held at Geneva next August, in order to 
concentrate and stimulate public opinion, organize national com- 
mittees or societies, and assist the members in their work. 

No man is so well fitted for this work as Dr. Miles. He is 
now thoroughly acquainted with the friends of peace and IJn- 
ternational Arbitration in Europe, and they are acquainted with 
him. He has their entire confidence, and we believe that, 
with his energy and experience, he «an accomplish more in the . 
way of organization and the promotion of peace among the 
nations than any other man. Great good has already been 
done, and yet there is a much greater work to be done. The 
vote in the Italian Chamber of Deputies, the day before yes- 
terday, is a proof of the progress already made. Public men 
in other countsies are yet to be seen, their co-operation is to be 
obtained, and, indeed, there 1s as much work as Dr. Miles, 
capable as he is, can possibly do, 

fn view of all the circumstances, we earnestly ask that he 
may be allowed to remain in Europe until next autumn. 

With great regard, we are your well-wishers and obedient 


servants, 
(Signed) - P. S. Mancini, 
Pror. PigraNTont, 
Henry Ricnarp, 
Davin D. Fieto, 
And others. 


[COPY.] 


- PEACE ON EARTH. 


Rev. Dr. Olmstead. the able editur of the Watchman and 
Reflector, one of the freshest, most able and enjoyable of our 
exchanges, is now traveling in Europe. 

His letters to his paper show that he is a most careful and 
intelligent observer of the great religious and political move- 
ments in European countries, and must be read with special 
interest. In the Watchman and Reflector of Feb. 12th, isa 
letter from him, written from Paris, in which he speaks as fol- 
lows of Peace and of the work which our Secretary has been 
doing. 

‘*To no country on the face of the earth can Peace come with 
its healing mission more opportunely than to distracted, ex- 
hausted France; and not to France alone. We have figures 
and facts cited to show that Germany itself has paid an im- 
mense price for the reeults of her becoming once more a vast, 
consolidated empire. A similar representation of the case ap- 
plies to Italy, also, whose finances are greatly embarrassed ,— 
a state of the case applying fearfully to Spain, now rocked by 
revolution, to Austria, to Turkey and even to Russia. Eng- 
land and the United States, as is too well known, are actually 
groaning under the Joad of immense war indebtedness. All 
the nations of the Old World, and the New as well, with 
scarcely an exception, suffer and languish beneath the same 
great burdens—accumulated in the mad and strange work of war. 
It was hence to us a particular pleasure, to meet on our coming 
to Paris such a representative of the Peace Movement. now 
fast becoming world-wide, as Rev. James B. Mites, D. D., 
the excellent and able secretary of the American Peace Society. 
Dr. Miles has been, we may safely say, signally successtul 
within the few months gone by, in advancing the ends of his 
mission to Europe. The Brussels Congress which met in 
October was organized mainly under his hand. This Con- 
gress, which I am glad to see so well noticed in the columns 
of the Watchman and Reflector, embraced leading publicists 
from the various great nations of Europe, and had a worthy 
representation frum the New World. IIon. David Dudley 
Field distinguished himself on this occasion, as previously at 
the Social Science Congress at Norwich, England. The de- 
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liberations, the papers and discussions of the Brussels Con- 
gress were most able and important, as their publication must 
prove in their results. Since the close of that Congress Dr. 
Miles has attended important Peace Meetings in Rone and in 
Paris, having in view the formation of National Peace Societies. 
He has been at great pains to reach the leading men of Eng- 
land, ot France, Italy and Germany, and enlist their influential 
energies on behalf of needed peace among the family of nations. 
And he has succeeded to a degree exceeding far his own most 
sancuine hopes. A ball has thus been set in motion which 
cannot but roll on, with God’s blessing, and realize accumula- 
ting results for good. We can well conceive of no nobler 
mission for the weal of mankind than this, of establishing, as 
between the nations of the earth, those relations of equity and 
mutual good-will by codes and statutes of arbitration, that shall 
powerfully help to hold them back from the disastrous out- 
comes of war. Wetrust Dr. Miles may be aseisted to go for- 
ward in his beneficent work, and that the Second Peace Con- 
greas, to beheld on this Continent next August, may be alike 
successful with its predecessors. 


For, lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 

When with the ever circling vears 
Comes reund the age of gold ; 

When peace shall over all the earth 
ts ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


ADDRESS OF PROF, FREDERIC PASSY. 


At the close of the International Conference at Brussels, 
Hon. David Dudley Field gave an elegant banquet, at which 
Prof. Frederic Passy, of Paris, the eminent economist and pub- 
licist, made the following address :— 


[Translated from the French.] 


Mr. Passy said, . 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, I wil] not speak as a French- 
man but as a European. Our Chairman has toasted all na- 
tions that are represented in this room, and each of their repre- 
sertatives, one after the other, has answered his toast. It has 
been answered in the name of France by M. Couchy, and it is 
not to be done again. But, sir, if we are each of us citizens of 
our own country, are we not, also, all of us citizens of the wide 
general country of us all. 

I feel that I am a Frenchman, to be sure, and I Jove France. 
But I feel that I am a man, too, and I love mankind. I re- 
member one of our glorious poets, Lamartine, wrote these lines, 

‘¢ Je suis concitoyen de toute ame qui pense La verité, c’est 
mon pays.” : 

And I find in this sentiment Lamartine was right, more right 
than are others who say as Voltaire once expressed it, not to ap- 
prove of it surely, ‘‘ce qu’on appelle |’amour dela patrie c’est 
Ja haine de la patrie d’ autrui.”’ 

But, there are men, we know it too well, who understand the 
thing in this last way. And by them what is called our Cos- 
mopolitantsm has been thrown in our face, how many times as 
a fault. But now, we may be allowed to claim it as a privi- 
lege, and on this ground. 

I wish to say, I do not consider myself at this moment mere- 
ly as a Frenchman, but as a European. And, as a European, 
as one having before him Europe and America united together 
in the spirit of common help and common good-will, | take 
my glass after others and offer a toast, ‘* Zo the union of both 
continents (a I’ union des Deux Mondes). 

I toast to the union of both cqntinents, the new one and the 
old one. And, offering this toast, I trust I toast to the union 
of practical sense and ideal aspirations, of science, and the love 
of ardent youth, and the old wisdom of experience. 

And, why did you appeal to us, you friends of America, if 
not to take some part of what we are. And, why did we wel- 
come you, we Europeans, if not because we felt you were 
bringing with you some part of what you are. And so by the 
community of various forms toward the same design, the great 
common work could be carried forward to: its completion. 

And, indeed, gentlemen, they are of large and high value 


the forces which our friends from America are putting into our 
hands now. And they are not only material forces, but moral 
forces. 

It is not seldom we hear it said by superficial and ignorant 
people that America is a country of strength and wealth, of in- 
dustry and machinery, of cotton and sugar, of steamboats and 
railways. But it is not a country of science and philanthropy, 
and of moral progress. It is a country of selfish and terrestrial 
interests, they say, and not a country for general and high en- 
terprises. It is a country for the adoration of the Dieu Dollar, 
and not for the adoration of the God of justice, and the God of 
charity and luve. 7 

But, gentlemen, that is not true, and we have only to look 
here, before and around us to have, if necessary, a proof that it 
is not true. No doubt Americans work hard upon the field of 
materia] interests. They are strong and brave pioneers in all 
sorts of schemes and undertakings. And when they think they 
are in the way of fortune and success, they go on, and do not 
care much for obstacles and difficulties—Go ahead, never mind. 

But in the way of liberty, also, and justice, and self-indepen- 
dence, and equal rights, and mutual teaching, and reciprocal 
love, they are not Jame any more, and do not look much for 
moral or material obstacles and impediments. In this way, al- 
so, they go on, I think, and keep faithfully to their device, Be 
sure you are right, then go ahead, never mind. 

And so did and successfully did the known and the unknown 
author and promoter of this International Code Conference, by 


{| whose means America is putting her hand in the hand of Eu- 


rope, and is inviting Europe to sing altogether with America 
until it shall be heard by the ears of governments and nations, 
the first beautiful message of the wonderful transatlantic cable, 
“ ried to God in the highest; on earth, peace to men of good- 
will. 

America does not send to us only as was just said, cotton and 
corn, and take from us silk, or wines or other material goods for 
the support and embellishment of life. She does not entertain 
with Europe merely this material exchange of commodities 
which is, of course, an exchange of thoughts and feelings. For 
shipe of commerce are messengers of peace. That is much, 
but that is not all. America entertains with Europe more and 
more, as the distances are shortened by steam, and press, and 
telegraph, a large and active exchange of ideas. And I venture 
to say an intercourse and fellowship of minds and hearts. She 
finds and we find that she is not some foreign and separate Jand 
and body abroad, but a province of the great universal union, & 
memher of the general family and body of nations. 

And now look at the result, gentlemen. Here is a man of 
business, as they say, a lawver, who for thirty years made 
himself renowned among men of business for his practical sense 
and precise knowledge. And here is a man of charity and love, 
a minister of the Gospel, who gave his. life to (tod and to his 
brethren in God, the men of all conditions, and colors and 
names. And they both as the representatives of this double 
expansive nature of America, crossed the ocean for the same ob- 
ject, and stand before us in the same request, namely, a better 
Jaw of nations to make the people of all nations happier in their 
bodies and better in their souls, Jess troubled in their interests 
and less alienated from each other in their feelings. 

And from the hand of one we receive the sketch of an Jnter- 
national Code presented to jurists as a first stone to the great 
building laid down by one of them. 

And from the lips of the other we hear the eloquent accents 
of pathetic appeals to conscience and prophetic delineations of 
a brighter and nobler future for the nations. And see, gentle- 
men, what is the force ot faith when supported by the force of 
truth. How did he come this man? He came like Panl, the 
apostle, when sent to the Gentiles, not knowing well the Jan- 
guages of the countries he was sailing to, a stranger to their 
habits and customs, and even for a great part, ignorant of doors 
where he could go and knock. And to common human pru- 
dence, it seemed he went to unsuccess and the loss of his cause. 
But he was an American, and he had not-only his faith in his 
heart, but before his eyes the star he had seen coming from the 
Orient, and behind him the help and encouragement of the ris- 
ing opinion of his countrymen. This v:ork ought to be done and 
hence this work must be done. 

And so knowing that his object wag a great one and a good 
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one, and knowing upon what he could rely, he went on in the 
Mi of the motto, Be sure you are right, then go ahead, never 
mand, 

And he crossed the sea and traveled night and day through 
Europe, and for months and months he went, and came, and 
spoke, and wrote and traveled. And after all he has his day, 
the day we are now celebrating. And he sees the representa- 
tives of great nations as they are sitting together in the spirit of 
good-will, and in a spirit of International justice. And as we 
are not Utopians, and do not take a beginning for an end, or the 
first blossoms of Spring for the last fruits of Autumn,—I will 
not say he sees the work done, but I will say he sees the work 
well begun. I will not say he sees the harvest gathered, but I 
will say he sees the laborers entering into the harvest, not 
enough of them perhaps, but good workers however, and thuse 
_ by whose example others wiil be called into the great work. 

And this is why if we keep united, and if we do not forget 
that this first step is an encouragement for further steps. 1 say 
this is why we may hope for a brighter and better future, and 
then we may say we have not lost our labor. But we must 
keep unifed and actsve and such is the sense of my toast. Gen- 
tlemen, I toast to The union of continents. I toast to the 
symbol of this union, The International Code Committee of Amer- 
ica. 
And seeing here this Committee present in the persons of its 
head and right-hand, I mean its President and Secretary, | 
toast to our Chairman, and to his compatriot, his friend and my 
ae the missionary of America to Kurope, Dr. James B. 

iles. 


DR. BLUNTSCHLIS ADDRESS. 


[Translated from the German.} . 


In speaking for Germany, at the dinner given by Mr. Field, 
at the cluse of the International Conference, the celebrated Dr. 
Bluntschli of Heidelberg made the following address: 

‘*Our honorable President saluted just now in a most dignified 
manner, the civilized nations of which representatives are as- 
sembled here. If I speak first amongst them for the German 
nation, I owe this honor to the alphabetic order, which men- 
tiuns Germany (Allemagne) first in the list of nations. Having 
to speak for Germany without having really full power to do so, 
I ask of you the permission to exprees myself in German, 
feeling thus surer to give a proper expression to our German 
ideas, such as you understand them. 

‘* ] notice that the new German Empire is not yet so much 
known in the neighboring Belgium as we might wish. In 
spite of al] their endeavors, our American hosts have not suc- 
ceeded in finding a German flag in Brussels. They have there- 
fore done the Prussian flag the honor to represent both Prussia 
and Germany at the same time. Prussia has, indeed, repre- 
sented the rights and honor of Germany so often and so glorivus- 
ly, that we can be but pleased with this representation. It re- 
mains, however, true that the German Empire is something 
higher and greater than the Kingdom of Prussia, though she is 
the most considered and the must considerable State which has 
been strongly united to the German Empire with a number of 
other German States. Allow me to express the wish that the 
German flag may also become known at Brussels in future, and 
that it may never appear otherwise than on peaceful and friendly 
occasions. When, after frightful struggles the German Em- 
pire arose new and beautiful, there prevailed in many places, 
the fear that it might turn around in defiance and try to extend 
its dominions over minor States, or at least its tutorship. Peo- 
ple begin, however, pretty generally to see that this fear was 
not justified, and that there is no occasion to be distrustful. 1 
can declare here in perfect truth that the German policy, that 
of the nation as well as that of the leading statesmen and of the 
German Emperor, is an essentially peaceful one. We claim for 
ourselves the right of shaping our, constitution as we think 
proper. But we, also, admit unconditionally that other na- 
tions possess the same right freely to create their institutions 
according tu their own wants and ideas just as we do. As lit- 
tle as we are inclined to submit to the dominion of other na- 
tions, as little do we think of enforcing ours upon others. 

‘*On a former and similar occasion, in Ghent, I have taken the 
liberty of pointing out the difference which exists between the 


‘Roman German Empire of the Middle Ages, and the present 


National German Empire. During the Middle Ages, the Ger- 
man Emperors claimed the ‘‘ imperium mundi.’”? This Middle 
Age policy, which was inspired by the clergy became the ruin 
of Germany. Owing to these pretensions Germany lost her 
unity and power, and when the Ruman Empire wanted to op- 
pose the papal omnipotence over the world it was tried without 
success. The German people of the present day regret such a 
policy, and the German Emperor has in principle renounced 
any form of omnipotence. Not the dominion over others, but 
the free development of all nations according to their nature 1s 
the inspiring and predominant idea of the German foreign poli- 
cy. I believe with this policy we place ourselves on the ground 
of the real right of the nations. Remaining faithful to it we 
further the development of the right of the nations and the law 
of nations. The German nation is actually engaged in a seri- 
ous struggle, which has also great importance for mankind in 
general. We willingly do justice to the merits of uther na- 
tions as regards civilizatign. _We know that in many instances 
other countries have preceded us, and have opened rvads on 
which we follow, but, in one respect the German nation has ac- 
complished most. Other nations have acquired wealth, power, 
instruction and political liberty earlier than we have, but for the 
liberty of condtience and the liberty of the spirit, no other na- 
tion has sacrificed so much or fought so cousageously as the 
German. 

** We esteem spiritual Jiberty higher than anything. Con- 
tending for it, we have during the terrible war of thirty years, 
lost our property, our power and our unity. We have now re- 
sumed this great strugyle, but prepared better than we were at | 
that time with spiritual means and State authority. Wedo not 
admit that the clergy should pretend to reign over the State 
and the society. Religion is sacred to us, but we, also, esteem 
that in the relations between man and Gud the conscience 
should be sacred, and we do not allow any dominion over the 
soul, not even when priests want to exercise it. We are, be- 
sides, of opinion that our legislature, so far as common law 
goes, should bind everybody, and we do not admit that a single 
class of our society, were it a consecrated one, should be al- 
lowed to escape the common law as a privileged order. We 
want the priests to obey the law and respect the constitutional 
authority of the country. We claim liberty for the State in 
political matters and liberty for individuals in spiritual matters, 
and grant the clergy neither the political nur the spiritual ca- 
pacity to guide emancipated nations or individuals and we ac- 
cept no dominion from them. By making every effort to obtain 
this liberty of conscience and of the spirit for our nation and fur 
mankind in general, we believe we render a great servire to 
all nations. In this sense [ propose and invite you to drink 
with me to our religious and tntellectual liberty.”’ 


WELCOME TO MR. MILES. 


A special meeting of the American Peace Society was held 
at noon to-day in the rooms, 31 Congregational House. The 
President, Hon. E. S. Tobey, presided, and devotiunal exer- 
cises were conducted by Rev. Mr. Long, of England. The 
meeting was convened to hear the report of the secretary of the 
suciety, Rev. Dr. Miles, cuncerning his recent mission to Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Miles went to Europe as the agent of the friends of 
peace, under the joint auspices of the United States Interuation- 
al Code Committee and the American Peace Society. Mr. 
Miles said that entering upon his works in the midst of great 
discouragements, and almost doubtful of success, much that was 
gratifying had been accomplished. 7 

After great labor, and by visiting the leading publicists, ju- 
rists and economists in the different parts of Lurope, he suc- 
ceeded in organizing a convention at Brussels. Mminent rep- 
resentatives were present from America, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, lily, Russia and other countries. The ineetinys 
were all ofa must harmonious character, and there was great 
unanimity concerning the desirability of arbitrauun aud cudi- 
fication of international Jaw. 

Thirty-five or forty persons were present, and Jetters were 
received from as many more eminent persons in Europe, ex- 
pressing sympathy with the movement. Altogether the meet- 
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ing was a great success. It was recommended that national 
sucieties be formed in different countries to discuss the same 
questions as in the International Congress at its gatherings. 

Since the meeting at Brussels, Mr. Miles has oeen laboring 
in behalf of the cause in this way, and such national societies 
have been organized in Paris, Rome and London. Invitations 
were received by him to visit St. Petersburg, Turkey and other 
places, to forward the work, but the necessities of the society 
at home demanded his return. Mr. Miles thinks that there is 
every reason for encouragement in what has been accomplished, 
and for hope of much greater results in the future. 

The next meeting of the Congress to be held in Geneva in 
August next, promises to be ofa very interesting character. 
Articles are fo be read from the pens of some of the ablest 
writers in Europe upon the variety of subjects bearing upon 
international law and arbitration. Letters were read from 
Hon. Henry Richard, M. P., President of the London Peace 
Society, and from other European gentlemen interested in the 
movement, expressing their hearty approval of the work ac- 
complished by Dr. Miles, and regretting that he could not re- 
main in Europe to prosecute his Jabors until the meeting of the 
congress next autumn. After the report of Dr. Miles, a pri- 
vate meeting of the members of the society was held for con- 
ference and counsel among themselves, in regard to the future 
work inthe cause.— Traveller. 


Rev. J. B. Miles, D. D., secretary of the society, who has 
recently visited Europe as a representative of the friends of 
peace under the immediate auspices of the United States In- 
ternational Code Committee, to the Conference of Publicists and 
Statesmen held in Brussels, the 10th of October Jast, was pre- 
sent and made an elaborate and very able report of his mission. 
JLetters were read from eminent men, commending in the high- 
est terms the success of the Brussels Conference. An ad- 
journed meeting in furtherance of the objects of the Brussels 
meeting will be held in Geneva Angust next. Among the 
gentlemen present was Rev. James Long of England. The 
following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That this meeting have received with the most 
grateful emotion, the report of Rev. Dr. Miles. the secretary 
of the American Peace Society, containing a.detailed state- 
ment of the great success which has attended his efforts in Eu- 
rope to promote the cause of peace among the leading nations 
of the earth. 

Resolved, That holding in abeyance all sentiments of na- 
tional pride for the success, so far, of this great international 
movement in behalf of universal peace, which may be said to 
have originated in this society and largely through the agency 
of our secretary, we unite in ascribing to the Giver of all good 
our thanksgiving for the wisdom which originated, and for the 
success which has so far attended this effurt to organize a con- 
gress of nations, and to form an international code of laws for 
the peaceful settlement of all international difficulties.—TZran- 
script. 


MR. RICHARD’S LETTER. 


The following is the letter of Henry Richard, M. P., read 
by President Tobey at the meeting above referred to. 


London, E. C., Dec. 16, 1873. 


Dear Sir :—Though I have not the pleasure of knowing 
you personally I venture to take the liberty of writing a few 
lines to you in reference to our excellent friend the Rev. J. B. 
Miles. When at Reme | signed a paper addressed to the Com- 
mittee of the American Peace Society, recommending that 
Mr. Miles snould be allowed to remain in Europe until next 
autumn. I did that with some reluctance, as I told Mr. Field, 
because I did not know the exact nature of the relations and 
arrangements existing between Mr. Miles and the friends of 
peace in the United States. 

I understand from him that he has received no communica- 
tion from home which enables him to infer that the suggestion 
is approved of, and therefore he is on the point of embarking 
on his return. 

I can quite understand, as I have told Mr. Miles, the anxiety 
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of his Committee to have him back in America were it only 
that by the reports of what he has seen and heard and done in 
Europe he may help to renew the interest of the American 
people in the question and so tend to strengthen the hands and 
replenish the funds of your Society. 

My principal object, however, in writing is to assure you of 
the high esteem in which Mr. Miles is held by all who have 
made his acquaintance in Europe, both for his own and for his 
work’s sake. 

He is a very earnest and devoted man, who by his faith and 
energy has achieved a degree of success which has, I own, 
been beyond my expectations, and I trust the American Peace 
Society will see its way to allow of Mr. Miles’ return to Europe, 
not immediately, for ] can see there is an important work which 
he may do at home for some months, but in time to make ade- 
quate preparations for the adjourned meeting of the Brussels 
Conference which it is proposed to hold at Geneva next autumn. 

May I hope that your Society will do what they can to pro- 
mote a motion in Congress in favor of international arbitration. 
Such a motion, especially if successful, would produce a great 
impression on this side of the Atlantic. 

I am, dear sir, with great respect, 


Yours truly, 


® 
Henry Ricwarp. 
Hox. E. S. Toney. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—At the Paris banquet given 
Dec. 22. at the Grand Hotel, to Henry Richard, M. P., by the 
Society of the Friends of Peace—M. Renovard the procurator- 
general in the chair—Mr. Richard explained the objects aimed 
at by the Friends of Peace, which were to obtain a codification 
of International Law and a system of International Arbitration. 
Mr. Richard added that, in order to hasten the realization of 
his proposition, he conceived the idea of journeying through 
[curope, in order that he might judge whether the opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gladstone was well-founded, and that he might 
propagate his views. During the last three months he had 
visited several Furopean States, and had everywhere met with 
the most friendly welcome. The Italian Parliament recently 
unanimously adopted a resolution expressing wishes similar to 
those contained in his motion, and he had received letters from 
Mr. Sumner of the United States; M. Couvreur of Belgium; 
M. Van Eck of Holland, and M. Deak of Hungary, promising 
that they would shortly advocate his proposition in the legisla- 
tures of their respective countries. 

Mr. Richard concluded by saying that any idea might be 
carried into practice if supported by France, whose influence 
was unequalled, and whose laws, literature and language were 
universal. Hetherefore made a warm appeal for the patron- 
age of France. He combated the opinion that his proposition 
was Utopian. The abolition of slavery and the introduction of 
free trade were also pronounced to be Utopian, but were now 
realities. Mr. Richard’s epeech was loudly cheered. Several 
telegrams were read from members who were unable to be pre- 
sent. Among those who apologized for their absence was 
M. Sclopis. M. Pressense preposed a toast to America and 
England, and stated that as two such practical nations had set 
the example of settling a disagreement by means of arbitration 
it was to be hoped that other countries would ia future do like- 
wise. 


Senator Conkling, of this State, has intraduced a bill into 
the United States Senate which we hope, in the interests of hu- 
manity, may become a law. ‘Ihe bill provides for the nomina- 
tion of a commissioner on the part of the United States, to meet 
with commissioners to be appointed by the inaritime powers of 
Europe, with authority to frame such international laws as may 
seem adequate to secure increased safety to ocean travel, by 
laying down the ocean courses for outward and inward vessels 
in summer and winter, by enforcing the use of electric and other 
lights upon them, and by requiring the provision of sufficient 
raft accommodations for the preservation of the lives of passen- 
gers. Aside from its advantages for the prevention of acci- 
dents and the security of passengers, the enactment of the law 
will be another important step in the international comity, so 
happily inaugurated by the arbitration at Geneva.—IJntelligencer, 
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WHERE IS THY BROTHER? 


Brothers, O, the world is lonely ! 
_ Every spirit dwells alone! 

If our hearts for self beat only, 
Better then our hearts were stone! 

Man is yearning for the kindness 
Of his unknown brother, man; 

Shall we shut our hearts in blindness, 
And not strengthen whom we can? 


Brothers, there’s a world before us, 
A wide world in woe and night ; 
Million outstretched arms implore us, 
Million voices cry for light! 
Fellow-spirits, all immortal, 
Spirits brothers to our own, 
Grope toward heaven’s darkened portal, 
Grope, and stumble, and are gone! 


O, my strong and valiant brothers, 
Is there naught for us to do? 
Dare we rest at ease while others 
Perish with relief in view ? 
Can we see the strong upheaving 
Of the world’s great struggling heart, 
And not feel, for man’s retrieving, 
Mighty longings in us start? 


Up, my Brothers! Let us labor 
In our measure, with our might 
Till we lead our long-lost neighbor 
Back to strength and hope and light! 
Let us Jearn to love each other; 
We have been estranged too long, 
Vexing earth, our voiceless mother, 
With unceasing strife and wrong. 


Brothers, banish doubt and sorrow, 
Let the sword and cannon rust ; 
For a better, brighter morrow 
Let us toil, and pray, and trust : 


~ Lo, along the dawn above us, 


Heaven’s blest omens bright unfurled! 
Hosts celestial aid us, love us! 
Let us up and save the world! 


BOSTON, MARCH, 1874. 
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CHILDHOOD FOR PEACE. 


BY UNCLE HENRY. 


In all cases where we must suffer and die, or inflict suffering 
and death on our enemies, the Peace Spirit says, Suffer and 
die. Its prayer is, ‘* Father, let me suffer—forgive and spare 
mine enemy.’’. It is the spirit of self-sacrifice. It is a gener- 
ous, noble spirit—daring, heroic, and at the same time sweet 
and gentle—the spirit of Love—the Spirit of God. It makes 
us prompt to suffer, but slow to injure—fearless to die, but 
afraid to kill. The Peace man is indeed timid, but only when 
called to injure a brother man. He simles at death, when he 
is himself the victim! 


Beautiful illustrations of this gentle but daring spirit abound 
among children. In the nursery, at the fireside, around the 
table, in the school, and on the play-ground, Childhood is full 
of touching incidents, exhibiting all the fierce, revengeful pas- 
sions that dash nation against nation, and kingdom against king- 
dom, and deluge continents with the blood of the slain, and the 
tears of widows andorphans. Quarrels among Children, which 
end in black eyes and cheeks, and bloody faces, as to spirit and 
principle, are the same as wars between nations, that desolate 
countries, lay cities in ruins, and strew the earth with the dead 
and dying. The Child illustrates the Man; and Children fight- 
ing for a toy afford an illustration, in miniature, of Nations 
contending for empire. 


I dearly love the company of Children. They have been the 
darling slayinites and the sweet solace of my life; and so com- 


pletely have I learned to identify my life with theirs, that I 


forget, and they forget, that I am other than a Child. So may 
it be. Iam glad the world is full of Children. To me, earth, 
with all its other charms, were a gloomy waste without them. 
I love to feel as a little child. There is no solace in affliction 
so sweet as the sympathy of Children ; there is no music so 
enchanting as their unaffected, Hat Fibon laugh. I am never se 
happy, and the gentle spirit of Humanity never breathes so 
fresh and cheering intu my heart, as when I am surrounded 
with a company of affectionate, merry children, Their pres- 
ence is never annoying to me. I long tur their society. The 
best room in my heart is fitted up for them; its very parlor is 
ever open to receive them. Let them all come into it. They 
shall be welcome; and if their dwelling there makes them as 
happy as it does me, they never will leave it. My heart shall 
ever be a home for them. 


WAR INFERNAL. 


BY HOWARD MALCOM, D.D. 


The tremendous expenses of war, and of war customs even 
in time of peace, must be brought before every citizen. This 
day war is costing America and every nation in Europe ten 
times as much as all other government outlays. 

But, far more serious is the amount of misery ; and still more 
of crime. 

Take a single instance from the history of our war with 
England in 1814.—A drafted soldier left the camp at Green- 
bush, N. Y. to visit without leave his wife and three children 
whom he had not seen for a long time. He was arrested 
and condemned to die for desertion. 

After the usual preliminaries in such cases, his coffin, a box 
of rough pine boards, was borne before him on the shoulders of 
two men to the place of execution. He wore as a winding- 
sheet, a white cotton gown, having over his heart the black 
image of a heart, as a mark for the executioners to aim at. His 
countenance was as pale as his winding-sheet, and his whole 
frame trembled with agony. His grave was dug, the coffin placed 
by its side, and the deserter, with a cap drawn over his eyes, re- 
quired to kneel upon the lid. At this signal, eight soldiers, 
drawn by lot for the bloody deed, stepped forward within two 
rods of their victim; and ata signal from the officer, they all 
fired at the same instant. The miserable man, with a horrid 
scream, leaped frum the earth, and fell between his coffin and 
his grave. The sergeant to insure immediate death, shot him 
through the head, hulding the musket so near that the cap took 
fire; and there the body lay, with the head sending forth the 
mingled tumes of burning cotton and hair. The soldiers, after 
passing close by the corpse in a line to let every one see for 
himself the fate of a deserter, marched back to the merry 
notes of Yankee Doodle! and all the officers were imme- 
diately invited to the quarters of the commander, and treated 
with grog. 


WORK. . 


BY KARL KLIVE. 


The writer, having been an earnest worker for more than 
half a century, craves the privilege of saying a few words on 
the subject of work. 

What writer has not, somewhere and at some time, published 
some good words in praise of work? But he who writes these 
lines knows of many kinds of work, which have been very 
earnestly and steadily pursued—yes, Karl Klive has himself 
pursued earnestly and long some kinds of work which deserve 
naught but words of censure—and of one such alone he is now 
going to write: 

1. A forty years’ excessive use of tobacco, in the two most 
offensive ways—chewing and smoking—does not now present 
in the retrospect, very pleasing reflections. The waste of time 
and money, the damage to health, the slavery to an evil habit, 
the annoyance of others, and the bad example, led Karl to say 
of his forty years’ hard work, ‘‘ It is bad, very bad—it is evil, 
oly evil—without one particle of good.’’ Could those forty 
years be lived over again in the light of present experience, 
they would be spent in the earnest avoidance of the intellectual 
and moral degradation of slavish subjection to an animal appe- 
tite. 

Say not, reader, that these are the words of a sour, cross 
dyspeptic, who is not to be heeded. Sour, cross and dyspeptic 
he was when he smoked and chewed. But freedom from that 
bondage of tobacco has brought back health, cheerfulness, 
pleasant views of life, and kind feelings to all mankind ; and, 
with the kindest feelings to his many dear friends who use to- 
bacco, he writes these lines to warn youth against a habit 
which will eat up all the nerve and muscle of their manhood. 


A lady saw a driver angry with his horses for some fancied 
offence, about to lash them severely. She interrupted him by 
inquiring the way to & certain street, to a certain man’s house, 
buth of which she knew very well. But the driver, too gallant 
not to answer the lady's questions, had opportunity for his 
temper to cool, and restored the whip to its socket without 
striking a blow. 
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THE LORD’S WALL. 


‘* About fifty years ago, one bitter January night, the inhab- 
itants of the old town of Sleswick were thrown into the great- 
est distress and terror. A hostile army was marching down 
upon them, and new and fearful report of the conduct of law- 
less soldiery were hourly reaching the place. 

In a large commodious cottage dwelt an aged grandmother, 
with her widowed daughter and grandsun. While al] hears 
quaked with fear, this aged woman passed her time in crying 
out to God that he would ‘ build a wall uf defence around 
about them,’ quoting the words of an ancient hymn. 

Her grandson asked her why she prayed for a thing so en- 
tirely impossible as that God should build a wall about their 
house that it should hide it; but she explained that the mean- 
ing was that God should protect her. 

At midnight the dreaded tramp was heard. An enemy came 

ouring in at every avenue, filling the houses to overflowing. 
But while the most fearful sounds were heard on every side, 
not even a knock came to their door, at which they were great- 
ly surprised. The morning light made the matter clear; for 
just beyond the house the drifted snow had reared such a mas- 
sive wall that it was impossible to get over to them. 

‘There,’ said the old woman, seer] pemened ‘do you not see, 
my son, that God could raise up a wall around us! ’”’ 


NOTHING TO DO. 


‘‘ Nothing to do!’’ in this world of ours, 
Where weeds spring up with the fairest flowers. 
Where smiles have only a fitful play ; 

Where hearts are breaking every day. 


‘¢ Nothing to do!’ there are minds to teach 
_ The simplest form of Christian speech ; 

There are hearts to lure with loving wile, 

From the grimmest haunts of sin’s defile. 


‘¢ Nothing to do!’’ there are Jambs to feed, 
The precious hope of the Church’s need. 
Strength to be borne to the weak and faint, 
Vigils to keep with the doubting saint. 


‘* Nothing to do!’’ and my Saviour said : 

‘* Follow thou me in the path I tread.’’ 
Lord, lend thy help. in the journey through, 
Lest, faint, we cry: ‘* So much to do! ”’ 


Honesty Testep.—There was a lad, in [reland, who wis 
put to work in a Jinen factory, and while he was at work there 
a piece of cloth was wanted to be sent out which was short of 
the length that it ought to have been; but the master thought 
it might be made longer by a little stretching. He thereupon 
unrolled the cloth, taking hold of one end of it himself and the 
boy the other. He then said, ‘* Pull, Adam, pull! ’’ but the 
boy stood still. The master again said, ‘‘ Pull, Adam, pull!"’ 
The boy said, ‘*I can’t.’ ‘* Why not?” said the master. 
‘*‘ Because it is wrong,’’ said Adam, and he refused to pull. 
Upon this the master said he would not do fora linen manu- 
facturer. But that boy became the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke, 
and the strict principle of honesty of his youthful age laid the 
foundation of his future greatness. . 


A man who had recently been elected a major of militia, and 
who was not overburdened with brains, took it into his head on 
the morning of parade, to exercise a little by himself. The 
field selected for this purpose was his own apartment. Placing 
himself in a military attitude, with his sword drawn, he ex- 
claimed: ‘* Attention, company! Rear rank, three paces, 
march!’’ and he tumbled down into the cellar. His wife 
hearing the racket, came running in, saying, ‘*‘ My dear, have 
you killed yourself!’’ ‘*Go about your business, woman,’’ 
said the hero; ‘* what do you know about war?’ 
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LITTLE DEEDS OF KINDNESS. 


‘© On a December night, after the little brood were all abed, 
a mother sat thinking over what she had accomplished in the 
last year. To her it seemed to have been one of fruitless ef- 
fort, broken and disjointed. She had done nothing but keep 
the house and family, and even this seemed to have been but 
indifferently done. Yearnings she had for something better. 

‘¢ That night in her dream she was traversing a vast plain, 
where no trees were visible save those that skirted the distant 
horizon, with a wreath of golden clouds resting upon their 
tops. Before her, traveling towards that distant light, was a 
female with little children about her, sometimes in her arms, 
sometimes at her side, and as she journeyed on she busied her- 
self caring for them. Now she soothed them when weary, now 
she taught them how to travel, and now she warned them of the 
pitfalls and stumbling-blocks inthe way. She talked to them 
of that golden light which she kept constantly in view, and 
toward which she seemed hastening with her little flock. 

‘¢ But what was most remarkable, al! unknown to her, on 
two golden clouds floating abuve her reposed two angels. 
Before each was a golden book and a pen of guild. One angel 
with mild and loving eyes peered constantly over the right 
shoulder, and the other over the jeft. They followed her 
from the rising to the setting of the sun; they watched every 
word and look and deed, no matter how trivial. When it was 
good, the angel over the right shoulder with a glad 
smile wrote it down in his golden book; when _ evil, 
however slight, the angel over the left shoulder wrote it down 
in his book. He kept his sorrowful eyes upon her, until he 
found penitence for the evil; then he dropped a tear upon his 
record and blotted it out, and botn angels rejoiced 

** To the lookers-on it seemed that the traveler did little 
worthy of such careful record. Sometimes she did but bathe 
the weary feet of her children, yet that was recorded in the 
golden book ; sometimes she did but wait patiently to lure back 
some little truant who had taken a step in the wrong direction, 
and that, too, was set down by the angel over the right. 
Sumetimes, with her eyes fixed upon the golden horizon, she 
became so intent un her own progress as to let the little pil- 


grims at her side languish cr stray; then the angel over the 
left shoulder wrote it down in his book, but followed her with 
sorrowing eyes, seeking to blot it out; if, wishing to hasten 
on her journey, she left the little ones behind, that, too, the 
sorrowing angel recorded. — 

** The sympathies of the dreamer were warmly excited for 
the traveler, and with a beating heart she quickened her steps, 
that she might overtake her, tell her what she had seen, en- 
treat her to be watchful, faithful, and patient to the end of her 
life’s work, for she had herself seen that its results would all 
be known when these golden books should be unclasped. 
Eager to warn her of this, she gently touched her. The trav- 
eler turned, and she recognized, or seemed to recognize, her- 
self.’ 

It may and it may nat be that the angels keep such a record 
as this, but it is certain that every act of the mother is written 
upon the heart of the child and reflected in his face and char- 
acter. That is the golden book in which all mothers are ever- 
more writing, not with a literal yolden pen, but with ‘* little 
deeds of kindness, little words of love.’’ 


HYMN FOR A LITTLE CHILD. 


God make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow; 

A little flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go. 


God make my life a little flower, 
That giveth joy to all, 

Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although its place be small. 


God make my life a little song, 
That comforteth the sad ; 

That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad. 


God make my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may rest, 

That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbors best. 


God make my life a Jittle hymn 
Of tenderness and praise ; 
Of faith, that never waxeth dim, 
In all his wondrous ways. 
| —Good Words. 


HE BEGAN IT FIRST. 


Humankind have queer ways, too, in their disputes and tiffs. 
They’re very apt to think if they don’t begin a fight they’ve a 
right to keep it up in about any way they choose. Some one 
lately told me this true story about a boy named Harry, who 
used to get angry very quickly and revenge himself nght off. 
His parents usually made light of his quarrels if Harry only 
said of the other fellow, ‘‘ he began it first.’? So it came to be 
a common excuse with him. Once he went with his mother to 
visit a rich family who had mirrors reaching from the ceiling to 
the floor. Harry had never seen such things before. It was a 
very hot summer day, and as the little fellow soon became tired 
of playing by himeelf in the sun, he slipped into the quiet par- 
lor, and lying down on a sofa opposite one of these big mirrors, 
fell asleep. After awhile he awuke; rubbing his eyes as he 
stood up, he saw a boy rubbing his eyes, too. He looked at 
him wonderingly, then fiercely, and the boy looked just as 
fiercely at him. In a moment Harry doubled up his fist, and 
the boy did thesame. This wastoo much to bear, and he darted 
towards the boy (as he thought) and dashing his fist against the 
mitror, broke it in a thousand pieces. 

Hearing the crash, his mother ran in from the next room, 
and poor anys picking himself up, all scratched and bleeding, 
cried out, ‘* He began it first.’’——S¢. Nicholas. 


A LETTER TO THE BOYS. 


My Dear Youne Frienps: —I suppose you like much to 
read from month to month the Leautiful Angel vy Peace. | 
wish I could see you al] and take each one of you by your hand 
and tell you how much I[ luve you. Some of you are quite lit- 
tle boys. J should like to take you in my arms and kiss you, 
and try to make you very happy. Now | want you to promise 
me that vou will try to be good, and pleasant, and peaceful in 
all places and forever. The most of you | suppose would like 
to becume very great and famous men; and many of you no 
doubt expect to be. NowJI hope you will never wish to be 
great like Alexander or Napoleon or any other celebrated war- 
rior, but I hope you will try to be very great in doing all. the 
good youcan. I hope each one of you will trv to be the best 
man that ever lived in the world ; and if you wish to be great 
in doing good by making every body in the world as good and 
happy as you can, vou must pray much to the Divine Man, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace to help you to be 
always good and always full of peace, by giving you a peaceful, 
and pure, and sweet temper of mind, so that you will always 
delight to make every body you can good and happy. 

O, remember, remember, that is far more noble, in the sight 
of all truly great and good men, and above all far more pleasing 
to God our Saviour, to be the smallest and most unknown 
peacemaker, than to be the greatest and most famous man of 
war that ever lived on earth. 

May Gud bless you, dear boys, now and forever, with the best 
ef blessings on earth and at last with a home in heaven. 

Joun Hemmenway. 

Brighton, Maine, Jan. 20, 1874. 


‘A CHILD WAS SORRY FOR ME.” 


A gentleman was standing one morning on the platform of 
arailroad station in New York, holding by the hand alittle girl 
seven years old, named Alice. There was some slight deten- 
tion about the opening of the car in which they wished to sit, 
and the child stood quietly looking around her, interested in all 
she saw, when the sound of the measured tramp of a dozen 
heavy feet made her turn and look behiud her. There she saw 
a sight such as her young eyes had never looked upon before— 
a short procession of six policemen, two of whom walked first, 
fellowed by two others, between whom, chained to the wrist 
of each, walked a cruel, fierce-looking man, and these were 
fullowed by two more, who came close behind the dangerous 
prisoner. The man was one of the worst ruffians in the city. 
He had committed a terrible crime, and was on his way to the 
State prison to be locked up there for the rest of his life. Alice 
had heard of him and she knew who it must be, for only that 
morning her father had said that he would have to be sent up 
strongly guarded, for it had been suspected that some of his 
comrades would try and rescue him from the officers. 

The little company halted quite nearher. Her father, who was 
busily talking with a friend, did not notice them, or probably he 
would have led his child away. Alice stood and watched the 
man, with astrange, choking feeling in her throat, and a piti- 
ful look in her eyes. [t seemed so very, very sad to think 
that after this one ride in the sunshine, by the banks of the river, 
the poor man would be shut up in a gloomy prison all his life. 

All at once the prisoner looked at her, and then turned sud- 
denly away. But another moment he glanced back, as if he 
could not resist the sweet pity of the childish face. He watched 
it fur an instant, his own features working curiously all 
the while; and then turned his head with an impatient 
motion, which told Alice that she had annoyed him. Her ten- 
der little heart was sorry ina moment, and starting forward, 
she went almost close to the dangerous man and said earnestly : 

‘¢T didn’t mean to plague you, poor man—only I’m sorry 
for you. And Jesus is sorry for you too.”’ : 

One of the policemen caught her up quickly and gave her to 
her father, who had already sprung forward tostop her. No 
oue had heard those whispered words save the man to whom 
they were spoken. But, thank God! he had heard them, and 
their echo, with the picture of that tender, grieved child's face, 
went with him through all that long ride, and passed in beside 
him into his dreary cell. The keeper wondered greatly when 
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he found his dreaded prisoner made no trouble, and that, as 
lime passed on, he grew gentler and more kindly every day. 
But the wonder was explained when, long months after, the 
chaplain asked him how it was that he had turned out such a 
different man from that which they all expected to see. 

‘It is a simple story ’’ said the man. ‘‘ A child was sorry 
for me, and she told me that Jesus was sorry for me too ; and 
her pity and his broke my hard heart.’’ 


WEAR A SMILE. 


Which will you do—amile and make others happy, or be 
crabbed and make every body around you miserable? You can 
live as it were among beautiful flowers and singing birds, or in 
the mire, surrounded by fogs and frogs. The amount of hap- 
piness you can produce is incalculable if you will show a 
smiling face and a kind heart, and speak pleasant words. On 
the other hand, by sour looks, cross words, and a frettul dispo- 
sition, you can make a number of persons wretched almost 
beyond endurance. Which will you do! Wear a pleasant 
countenance, let joy beam in your eyes and love glow in your 
face. There are few joys eo great as that which springs from 
a kind act or a pleasant deed, and you may feel it at night when 
you rest, at morning when you rise, aud through the day when 
about your daily business. 


‘© A smile ; who will refuse a smile, 
The sorrowing breast to cheer, 
And turn to love the heart of guile, 
And check the falling tear ? 
A pleasant smile for every face, 

Oh, ’tis a blessed thing! 
It will the Jines of care erase, 
And those of beauty bring.’’ 


To THE Frienps or Peace.—The Angel is succeeding finely. 
We intend its columns shall be filled with the finest of the 
wheat, the purest of the gold and the sweetest of the honey and 
to go forth singing sweet songs, and telling sweet stories of 
truth and peace. Our illustrations will be first class. The 
terms are put simply at cost so it may go to the millions of the 
youth of this and other lands. The year opens well. Sub- 
scribers are rolling in, giving promise that 1874 is to be the 
golden year for the Angel of Pcace. We invite everybody 
work for the spread of the Angel. D. 


That good friend of peace and of children, Rev. S. Hopkins 
Emery sends the following ‘‘hint’’ with a nice sum of money 
to our office. The ‘contribution’? we lay on the altar of the 
Prince of Peace and the *‘ hint’’ we give to the thousands who 
read the Angel. 

‘6A contribution from Miss Montgomery’s Infant Class in the 
Olivet Church Sabbath School, Bridgeport, Conn., and let it be 
a hint to other little children in other Sabbath schouls, to ‘ do 
likewise.’ ”’ : 
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$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annua] members for one 
year, and to Jife members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theologica] Seminaries—to Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. ‘To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received withthe payment of all arrearages. 


Mr. Cusnino ano Spain.—The selection of Mr. Cushing 
to be minister to Spain, and his acceptance of the office, are 
events which deserve more than a passing notice. An official 
residence in Madrid has no especial attractions for an aspirate 
in our home politics, any more than Berlin, St. Petersburgh, 
or Vienna. ‘Ihe Spanish capital is at this moment, beset by 
commotion and rebellion, and it is out of the beaten track of 
American travelers who offer to an American Minister abroad 
something of the political and social life of home. Mr. Cush- 
ing is much beyond the fresh years of youth, and although 
blessed with that perfection of mental and physical health, vig- 
or and elasticity, which in our land of overwork, is possessed 
by few men of fifty years of age, it is not to be supposed that 
at seventy-four he would cross the ocean in midwinter merely 
to undertake the usual routine work of a foreign mission in 
these days of ocean cables, which make a diplomatic agent little 
more than a clerk of the Secretary of State. It is fair to as- 
sume, then, that Mr. Cushing has been satisfied that there is 
something to be attempted at Madrid important for his country, 
and worthy of his own fame and legitimate aspiration. 


Although the cause in which [ am engaged is not identical 
with the Heaven-originated cause of Peace, yet in many re- 
spects it is so similar to that cause, that perhaps you will allow 
me a small space in which to call the attention of your readers 
to its merits. 

We are engaged in endeavoring to heal the wounds made by 
the accursed spirit of war, in the body politic of our nation. 
We have confidence in the efficacy of the peace principle, 
when understanding]y applied, in assuaging the angry passions 
of war, and in causing the white dove of peace to alight on the 
fiery heads of the Sons of Mars. Our countrymen have fought 
each other valiantly. Some of them lie bleeding at every pore, 
from the effects of this fratricidal strife. Although once our 
mortal foes, they now appeal to us for help,— 


‘¢ From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain,”’ 


of the South. Conscious of their inability and of our ability, 
they are beginning to cry out, ‘‘ Save us, or we perish.’’ 
Shall we heed this Macedonian cry? or shall we turn away 
from those who utter it, saying, ‘* You have brought all of 
this evil upon yourselves, now help yourselves to rise from it 
if youcan’’? It is true, ‘Israel has destroyed itself,’ but is 
that any reason why we should not help her? I do not allude 
now to missionary labors merely, or to educational ones, but 
primarily to that industrial help that lies at the basis of all 
other aid. 

The South needs industrial aid above al] other things. This 
is the object of the Association which I represent. It is called 
the ** Laborers’ Elomestead and Southern Emigration Society,” 
and its intentions are stated in its constitution as follows: 
‘The object of this Society shal] be to encourage the emigra- 
tion to the South of colonies of the best class of Northern. 
laborers, and to aid the Freedmen in becoming land owners. 
and skilful mechanics, hoping thereby to improve their moral, 
social and civil condition, and thus to bencfit the whole South.” 
We aim at carrying the blessings of our industrial life, and, 
scattering them wherever at the South they may be called for. 
The cry. comes up from various parts of the South, ‘‘ Come 
down and help us to a better industrial life.”’ 

We especially aim at establishing manufacturing and me- 
chanical business at the South. She needs our mechanics. We 
need for these mechanics the great Southern market, and wish 
to avoid the folly of transporting to the North, the products of 
the South, to be manufactured at the North and then returned 
home. This I contend is a great peace measure, and to every 
person wishing further information on the subject, we would be 
happy to send a circular, describing our plan of operations. 
Address ‘‘ Southern Emigration Office, 31 1-2 Congregational 
House, corner Beacon and Somerset streets, Boston, Mass. 

Yours for practical peace, 

Boston, Feb. 5, 1874. 


C. STEaRNs. 


We have received several numbers of The Wayside, a Chris- 
tian weekly, published at Wilmington, Del. On examination 
we are happy to say that Dr. Hicks produces a paper which is 
a marvel of excellence and cheapness. It is difficult to see how 
a little money can be used to better advantage in the cause of 
peace, truth and righteousness than to scatter this admirable 
paper broadcast overall the land. It will do good guiding many 
a wayfarer on the road of_life to a home in heaven. 
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ADDRESS TO BOYS ON TUBACCO. TO MINISTERS 
ON TOBACCO. EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE. 
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DANCING. HUMAN GOVERNMENT. 
CRISIS OF ’63. HUMAN LIFE. PUBLIC OPINION. 
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‘ Price by mail 60 cents. Orders Jeft at this Office will receive 
prompt atiention. Or they may be sent direct to the Author. 


A MILLION SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 
THE WAYSIDE, 
An Illustrated Christian Weekly ! 


(Unsectarian) for all classes and all ages. 
FOR EVERYBODY! 


416 super-royal octavo pages, double columns, and nearly 100 
beautiful illustrations yearly, The cheapest paper in America. 
The only illustraed PENNY WEEKLY in America. Only 
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THE WAYSIDE, 
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SAVEH YOUR MONEY ! 


Everybody ‘should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 
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Corner of Shawmut Avenue and Indiana,Place, 
(Opposite Morgan’s Chapel,) 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 


The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


We respectfully request ali who use envelopes and wish to 
o goud, to send to our office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cust to them 


for postage. 
DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. ts retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Dear Frienps:—You are numbered by thousands. 
children and youth who see the Angel of Peace are a lar 


The 2 


WOMAN’ S PEACE FESTIVAL, JUNE 2, 1847. 
d would remind the friends of Peace who united last year in 
ing the second day of June as a Woman’s Peace Festi- 


army ; and when we add those who see the Advocate of Pegtet WAL)’ that by common consent, the day thus inaugurated was 


the army of the Lord is largely augmented. 
ourselves if these dear friends, to whom we go by our pa 
once a month, would not gladly do us a small favor? 
answer has been yes, yes, they would do it if they could. 

Very well. We are going to make a request which any one 
of them can comply with if they choose. 

If each one of our readers would send us a very small dona- 
tion which they could easily collect from a few friends if they 
are unable to give it themselves, it would in these panic times 
be the greatest possible favor to us. 

The Scotch say, ‘* Many littles make a muckle,’’ and we all 
know it but don’t always practice accordingly. Suppose now 
twenty thousand children should send us each twenty-five cents, 
which they can easily cullect if they cannot give it themselves, 
it would give us the handsome sum of five thousand dollars! 
If now our adult readers, to the number of five thousand, and 
we have many more than that, would add one dollar each, 
which they can easily do, it would swell the sum to ten thou- 
sand dollars! 

We need this amount of money in these panic times more 
than language can describe, and if we had it it would be spent 
immediately in promoting the cause where it is greatly needed. 

lear readers, young and old, we most carnestly ask you to 
help us in this way, and it will encourage us tu do for the 
peace cause what we cannot do unless you come to our aid. 
Please enclose the twenty-five cents or the one dollar and for- 
ward to this office to either of the undersigned. 

D. C. Haynes, Financial Secretary, 
H. C. Dunaam, Office Agent. 


We have asked, , 


intedded jf become one of yearly observance. I pray those 
at ted, therefore, to make in due time the necessary ar- 
id for holding meetings similar to those held last year 
ra ofhitry and in Europe. I also beg that they will 
make every possible effort to promote the extension of this pa- 
cific and happy observance. 
As I am obliged to Jeave home for some time, my only way 
of addressing the friends of the movement is through this 
printed circular. Communications addressed to me Will be 


duly forwarded. Juitra Warp Hower. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 

Tue Truc Granveur or Nations and the War-SysTeM oF 
tHE ComMMoNWEALTH oF Nations bound in ore volume, will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. H. 
C. Dunham, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

We have bul a Jimited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a ‘*‘ tower of strength’’ in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many who will be glad to receive 


a copy on the above terms. 


Tue Apostie or Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—-A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. : 
a ee, 
Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. | OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘*The cause of Peace we regard as an eminent! y philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sensed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 


charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and | 


whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 
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CHARLES SUMNER’S WILL. 


The great statesman and champion of Peace, whose death 
the nation so sincerely mourns, true to the grand idea of his 
life, to the last, provides in his last will and testament as follows : 


9. I bequeath to the president and fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, $ 1000, in trust for an annual prize for the best disser- 
tation by any student of the college or any of its schools, under- 
graduate or graduate, on universal peace and the methods by 
which war may be permanently suspended. Ido this in the 
hope of drawing the attention of students to the practicability 
of organizing peace among nations, which I sincerely believe 
may be done. I[ cannot doubt that the same modes cf decision 
which now prevail between individuals, between towns and be- 
tween smaller communities, may be extended to natiuns. 


ACTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


At a special meeting of the Committee of the American 
Peace Society the following resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, Divine Providence has removed frum this world 
the Hon. Charles Sumner, for many years one of the Vice Presi- 
dents and warmest friends of the American Peace Society, 

Resolved, That in the public career of Mr. Sumner has been 
illustrated, ina rare and admirable combination, a statesman- 
ship-of a singularly broad and exalted character, a patriotism 
the most genuine and devoted, and a philanthropy of the no- 
blest type. 

Resolved, That while freedom and every great and beneficent 
retorm found in him a most accomplished and efficient promoter, 
the cause of peace especially, with the advocacy of which in an 
oration of striking ability and eloquence he began his public 
_ life, and which was the predominant and commanding idea of 
his illustrions career, by his death has lost one of its most able, 
wise and valiant champions. J. B. Miues, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


On the invitation of the Hon. Emory Washburn and others, a 
meeting of unusual interest was held on Monday evening at the 
residence of one of our well-known citizens in Marlborough 
street, in reference to the highly important subject of the codi- 
fication of international Jaw as the basis of international arbi- 
tration, and as a permanent feature in the future policy of na- 
tions ; a subject which is now occupying the minds and pens of 
the ablest publicists and statesmen in Europe and in this coun- 
try. By invitation, Mr. Edward S. Tobey occupied the chair. 

Many of the leading periodicals and public journals are lend- 
ing their invaluable inflnence to forming a public sentiment, 
which shall gradually become incorporated into the minds of 
those who exercise a controlling influence in the government of 
nations ;, by which also it shall be increasingly apparent that the 
true policy of nations is peace, and that arbitration should be 
the recognized means by which alone so important an object 
can be attained. The successful results of the Geneva arbitra- 
tion fully demonstrate the practicability of such a policy. The 
government of the United States in its treaty with Mexico, 
known as the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, provided that in 
all cases of differences arising between these two countries, 
whenever successful negotiation shall fail, arbitration shall be 
.the next alternative, and provision is also made for the precise 
mode of executing that feature of the treaty. 


It is gratifying to notice these, among many other indica- 
tions that two of the leading nations of the civilized world have 
thus been committed to the principle as well as the practical 
character of this effective instrumentality of avoiding the horrurs 
of war. The people, by whom governments are created and 
sustained, are beginning to Jearo the terrible lesson that the 
enormous cost of war and its burdens bear most heavily on their 
industry, and that to a large extent they furnish the victims. 
The intelligent masses especially are therefore prepared to hail 
as a bright omen, any step which governments may take to de- 
liver them from the intolerable burden, as well as al] practi- 
cable efforts which shall encourage and stimulate government 
action in that direction. 

Amongst the citizens present were Charles Francis Adams, 
Robert C. Winthrop, Dr. Peabody, Charles Deane, Rev. Kk. E. 
Hale, George Washington Warren, Richard Frothingham and 
Dr. Miles, who was one of the representatives to the Brussels 
conference of publicists, jurists and statesmen in October last, 
and who made & deeply interesting and encouraging statement 
of the successful results thus far attained by that meeting. An 
adjourned conference of the same character will be held at Ge- 
neva in August next, at which it is hoped this country will be 
ably represented. On motion of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : — 


Resolved, That we rejoice to observe the resolution present- 
ed at the conference at Brussels by the Right Honorable 
Montague Bernard, and that we cordially concur in this reso- 
lution, viz.: This conference declares that it regards arbitration 
as a means essentially just and reasonable and even obligatory 
on nations of terminating international differences, which can- 
not be settled by negotiation. It abstains from affirming that 
in all cases, without exception, this mode of solution is appli- 
cable; but it believes that the exceptions are rare; and it is con- 
vinced that no difference ought to be considered insoluble until 


‘| after a clear statement of complaints, a reasonable delay, and 


the exhaustion of all pacific methods of accommodation. 


On motion of the Rev. E. E. Hale the following resolution 
was also unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved, That the International Code Committee of twenty- 
six, appointed last year, under direction of the meeting held in 
New York, May 15th, be requested to select the proper persons 
to represent this country at Geneva ; that the committee be re- 
quested to meet at their convenience to fill their own vacancies 
aod to choose delegates fur the purpose above named. 


THe Troan Wave or Temperance.—The Chair of the 
Senate submitted a memorial of Mrs. D. R. Lawrence of New 
York, announcing that the tidal wave of temperance would soon 
reach Washington, and asking that the band of praying women 
be received at the bar of the Senate, and that the present occu- 
pant of the Chair, with Senators Chandler and Sprague, be ap- 
pointed a committee to receive them. Referred to the Com- 
tnittee on Finance. 


In the Senate, Mr. Morrill of Vermont presented petitions 
of the citizens of Iowa, Massachusetts, West Virginia and New 
Jersey, asking Congress to take the necessary steps toward es- 
tablishing a system for the settlement of difficulties between na- 
tions by arbitration. Referred to Committee on Forzign 
A ffairs. 
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DOWN INTO THE DUST. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 


Is it worth while that we jostle a brother, 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 

Js it worth while that we jeer at each other 
In blackness of heart—that we war to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all as we jostle each other; 
God pardon us all for the triumphs we feel 

When a fellow goes down neath his load on the heather, 
Pierced to the heart : words are keener than steel, 
And mightier far for woe or for weal. ¢ 


Were it not well, in this brief little journey 
On over the isthmus, down into the tide, 

We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
Forever and aye in dust at his side? 


Look at the roses saluting each other ; 
Look at the herds all at peace on the plain— 
Man and man only makes war on his brother, 
And laughs in his heart at his peril and pain: 
Shamed by the beasts that go down on the plain, 


Is it worth while that we battle to humble 
Some poor fellow-soldier down into the dust ? 

God pity us all! Time eft soon will tumble 
All of us together like Jeaves ina gust, 
Humbled indeed down into the dust. 


COST OF STAGINGS TO CATCH THE FALLING 
HEAVENS. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


‘¢ When the heavens fall we shall catch Jarks’’ ig a saying 
centuries old. Its meaning through them al] has been the same. 
It has always been applied to the same class of imaginations, 
projects, and enterprises. It generally refers to enthusiastic 
or exaggerated fancies or expectations to be realized in a vis- 
ionary futuro. The persons who entertain these fancies are 
generally laughed at or pitied for their fantastic hopes or fears. 
But this credulity with them is an innocent and inexpensive 
vagary of the mind. They spread no nets, they erect no en- 
closures for their share of larks caught when the heavens fall. 
Not so is it with powerful nations who boast of wise and ex- 
perienced statesmen and educated populations. They act as if 
the heavens might fall any day and crush them all] with the 
cold shot and shell of the disrupted arsenals of the sky. The 
heaviest burdens they put upon their people are for stagings to 
' eatch the heavens in their fall and prevent the universal crush 
and ruin. Every drop of dew and every drop of sweat that falls 
from the face of sky or man is taxed to build these stagings. 
And the builders of them in all countries, republican and mo- 
narchial, constitute an aristocracy of the same animus and aim. 
They occupy the first positions and wear the highest honors. 
They and their admirers in civil life claim to be the most pa- 
triotic and far-seeing in regard to the safety and, well-being of 
their countries. In no country in the world have the chief 
staging-builders been so honored as in the American Union ; 
not even in France. Hverywhere they are marked by the same 
characteristics, some of which it may be useful to notice. 

It is, then, a singular coincidence, that men claiming to 
be the bravest in war are the most fearful in peace. They are 
always listening, aurijus ercctis for a cracking noise in the 
heavens betokening their speedy duwnfall. ‘They are always 
looking for portents of sudden disaster to the nation. While 
the great masses of the people, innocent, easy souls are busy 
with the great industrial interests of the country, neither sus- 
pecting nor harboring evil thought of foreign neighbors, these 
professional defenders make suspicion their occupation, sug- 
gesting dangers and urging the necessity of increased defences 
against them. They feel it their duty, as they know it is their 
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interest to stimulate suspicion and a sense of danger in the 
minds of the people ; to train them to the everlaeting habit of 
imputing the basest, vilest motives to other nations ; to make it 
patriotic in them to regard their neighbors as pirates or bucca- 
neers who would swoop down upon them without provocation 
or warning, if not constantly on the alert and adequately defend- 
ed. We have profound essays on ‘* The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly ’’ and other habits of the human mind. Some brilliant 
writer would find a richer field for disquisition in the anatomy of 
international suspicion. The history of every civilized country 
would supply him with abundant material for a philosophical 
development of the subject. Let him take the history of Eng- 


|land for twenty-five years and study and analyze her seriex of 


war panics within that period, and he will see ‘‘ what a great 
fire a little matter kindleth’’ and what manner of men blow 
the spark into aconflagration. The spark that produced one 
of these combustions was a paragraph in a Continental paper 
on the weak defences of Englend and the practicability of a 
successful invasion. I happened to be there when that spark 
was dropped, and watched the process of ignition. No one else 
but a military man or a staging-builder could have dropped it. 
It fell along way off into a German journal, but it set all the 
English staging-builders in a blaze. Never was a bon-fire 
more seduously fed with tar-barrel staves. The great Well- 
ington came with his rosiu and pitch to quicken and widen the 
flame. It revealed the dangers over which the nation had been 
slumbering in the short hours of their confidence. They were 
in imminent peril, defenceless and helpless. He stated the som 
he should require to ‘‘set the country on its Jegs’’ as he said. 
Lesser military authorities made his letter the text and inspira- 
tion of almost frantic appeals for more staging-timber. The 
most graphic descriptions of the impending danger issued from 
pens they wielded or subsidized. 1 well remember one of them 
A desperate defence was to be made at Dover or Deal against 
the French. Then all the trees bordering the highway from the 
coast to London were to be felled across the road to delay the 
march of the invaders. Before they reached the metropolis the 
Queen and royal family were to be packed off to York for 
safety. As the French would naturally press on first to Wind- 
sor to capture the Queen, their next move would be for the 
Bank of England to rifle its vaults. This would bring them 
into the city by the West End, and they would have to march 
through the narrow Strand and Fleet street. These streets 
should be made a cul de sacto them. All the buildings should 
be mined beforehand and blown down upon the advancing 
columns of the foe. Other details of hervic resistance were 
given, and for a while the staging-builders made the people to 
fee] that the heavens were really bending totheir fall upon them. 


The other invasion or war panics that have shaken England 
out of its propriety have emanated from the same source. 
Twice in ten years generally she is victimized by a suspicion of 
her neighbors, which is fed and inflamed to the right pitch of 
excitement by the staging-builders to bring more of them into 
active service, or to higher pay and promotion those already in 
it. ‘Thousands of the highest family connection and of univer- 
sity education become, by military profession, teachers and 
trainers of hobgoblins to frighten the nation—suspicion-mon- 
vers getting up French or Russian invasion panics. If they 
would let the people alone to their natural state of mind, no such 
aims or dispositions on the part of their neighbors would be sus- 
pected. What is the upshot of this training in the ethics of 
suspicion? Why, the condition of ‘‘ armed peace ’’ is more 
expensive than war itself. And nothing is more evident than 
the fact that every new prop brought to the staging increases 
the fear of the fall. ‘This apprehension is the outcome of nat- 
ural law. The greater the preparations for war the greater 
both the fear and danger of its coming. Vernon Harcourt puts 
the working of this law to the very life of its action in this 
description. 


‘6 In 1852 we established the militia, and we were then as- 
sured we should be no more afraid. But in 1859 we were as 
much afraid as ever, and we set on foot the volunteers, whose 
motto, ‘ Defence, not Defiance,’ was to conjure alarm forever. 
But soon after we felt the want of fortifications, and we in- 
creased our army. All this did not protect us from paric in 
1870. In 1872 we have ‘reorganized’ our army, and we are 
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told we are absolutely safe. Our new army has been estab- 


lished upon the basis of a possible, if not probable, invasion of 


100,000 men; but‘no sooner is it established than distinguished 
officers, like Colonel Baker, come forward and demonstrate that 
240,000 men should be taken as the nominal figure against 
which we should always be prepared. So far then from the 
recent augmentation having set the matter at rest, we have 
what practically amounts to a demand for more than double 
our present furce. And if that were conceded 1 have shown 
that it would be equally easy to establish that five times the 
figure would not be enough. Does not this show, then, that, 
as in the past so in the present, the resources of the alarmists 
are inexhaustible, and that panic, like the dropsy, grows by 
what it feeds on? ”? . . 


Here we have the true history of military panic-mongers 
and their work. We see that they are “‘ distinguished officers 
like Colonel Baker,’”? who demonstrates that England should 
always be prepared against an invasion of 240,000 men. Now 
all the continental powers of Europe, with the United States 
to help them, could not land that number of men on the island 
of Great Britain. Colonel Baker and every other ‘ distin- 
guished officer’’ in Europe and America knows this. We see 
of what elements he constructs this danger. He makes it ‘out 
of whole cloth,”’ in popular phrase. England is going to be 
just, fair and honorable in her deportment towards other na- 
tions. Not an additional regiment, fort, or iron-clad is to 
change her mind and attitude towards them. Her exposure to 
_their insufts or invasion is to come, as our humorists would sav, 
from their own ‘* pure cussedness,’’ or sheer love to trample 
down, burn and kill. See how the English staging-builders 
have worked the principle ‘Vernon Harcourt notices. The 
whole armed peace establishment of Great Britain in 1835 cost 
£ 11,657,457; in 1850, £15,392,943; 1853, £ 16,500,000 ; 
1871, £25,860,000. Here is the rativ by which panic grows, 
by what it feeds on—over nine millions from 1853 to 1871. 

How is it with this American Union, separated from Europe 
by 3,000 miles of ocean? How much do we pay for staging to 
catch the falling heavens? No European power, no two of 
them allied, could send 50,000 men over here with their arma- 
ment to invade us. If they could and did, what would they ac- 
complish! Certainly they could not think of conquering a na- 
tion of 40,000,000. Then what could be their object? The 
damage they might inflict on our seaboard towns? If so, for 
what cause? Revenge, chastisement, reparation? ‘If for 
either ot these ends, then it must be fur something we have done 
to them, some injury or insult on our part. Then are our 
*‘pre; arations’’ sustained for a war provoked by us? Are our 

dditional war-ships to affect our attitude towards European na- 
tions, to Zive us a swaggering, irritating deportment towards 
them? Jf not, then whom do we fear, with any reason to ap- 
prehend danger? Why should this old hobgoblin of suspicion 
haunt and trouble and victimize us as it has done England, 
France, and other nations? Lvuok back over the experience of 
the last forty years. Has one of those powers done anything 
to us that we have not settled by arbitration or other peaceful 
process? Have their war armaments abated one jot of our de- 
mands, or one jot of the reparation we have received? Have 
our armaments affected the decision or award in our favor? 
not, what is their use in our dealings with them? Take Eng- 
land, the power against which we have armed more than against 
all the rest of the world put together. Is it possible that any 
more serious difficulties can arise hereafter between her and us 
than we have settled the past year by arbitration? Why yield 
to the domination of this hobgoblin? Why believe it possible 
that she is going to do anything to us, or we to her, that we 
cannot settle peaceably and satisfactorily? She invade us! 
She might as well blockade Liverpool as New York. The very 
next to a civil war at home would be a war with us for any 
cause whatever. Are not her material interests bound up in one 
eternal bundle with ours? Dues she not build and own thou- 


sands of miles of railroad in this country, and take stock in all 
( What population, North or South, dur- 
ing our great civil war, suffered so bitterly from it as the tens of 
thousands she fed with charity soup in Lancashire in the cotton 


our great industries ? 


famine? 


Do these considerations affect our staging-builders? Not a 


If 


whit. The old habit ‘‘ grows by what it feeds on, Jike the 
dropsy,’’ with us. See the ratio of its growth, and how it 
beats England in proportionate increase. Military and naval 
establishments, 1820, $10,542,500 ; 1840, $17,745,894 ; 1850, 
$ 20,724,077 ; 1873, ending June 30, $69,854,395. There! 
Uncle John Bull, with all the panic-mongers at work on your 
mind, can you show a growth like like that in time of peace? 
They screwed a full third out of you in 1872 more than in 
1853, and all your people outside of their circle prumbled at 
the increase as only Englishmencan. Why, what an old fogy 
you are compared with your Brother Jonathan! <A growth of 
only one-third in twenty years! Just look at our staging bill 
—$20,000.000 in 1850 and $70,000,000 in 1872! That is the 
way the dropsy works in a go-ahead people. 

Seventy millions of dollars for our armed-peace establish- 
ment in 1872! This amount is only the part entered on our 
national ledger for stagings to catch the falling heavens. This 
is only the part we show to the effete monarchies and nascent 
republicsof Europe. Go to the t:< books ot all our States and 
you will find the complement of the cost for stagings. When 
Nelson was signalled at Copeniiagen to withdraw from the 
action he put the telescope to his blind eye and said he could 
see no such signal from the flagship. We do the !ikein regard 
to a large portion of our military expenditure. While boasting 
of the smallness of our national army and of the example we 
are setting to other countries, we turn the blind eye to the 
thousand regiments of militia which the several States are 
maintaining at a cost which is never summed up in cne great 
aggreyate. What is the use or prospective function of these 
thousand regiments of militia! One thing is clearly and abso- 
lutely certain. They are not for home use of the States that 
support them. Have they ever had such home use in these 
States since States were born in this republic! Take Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, or any of our Eastern or Western States, 
and has one of them ever had any use for its militia to put 
down riots or preserve order? With all respect for the men 
that compose these local] train bands, are they better friends of 
order or Jess disposed to break the peace than the rest of the 
community taxed to support their martial displays and accou- 
trementst No; the public scntiment in every town and village 
would be too hot for them if they were designed and supported 
for home use ; if it were felt that their bayonets were to be 
turned against the breasts of their fellow-citizens ; if even their 
fellow-citizens were regarded as capable of combining to com- 
mit a breach of the peace which the constable or police could 
not prevent. No; all the militia regiments in the Union are, 
pure and simple, so many contingents held in regerve for the 
national army in case of war. ‘They are the reserves of our 
armed-peace establishment, ticketed upon and supported by the 
several States in addition to the tax put upon them for the na- 
tional military and naval departments. This last tax amounted 
in 1872-73 to $2,000,000 on every State numerically, besides 
what it pays for its own militia. 


MennonitTes.—This religious sect originated in the Sixteenth 
century, taking their name trom Simonis Menno, their founder. 
They reside principally in Holland, Prussia, Russia, Canada 
and the United States. In America they have some 300 min- 
isters, 500 congregations and 75,000 communicants. One of 
their distinguishing tenets is that it is wrong to fight and they 
refuse to perform military duty. ‘Those in Russia were prom- 
ised exemption from this, but recently an imperial ukase has 
gone forth which puts an end to this exemption. Hence to 
avoid being dragged into the Russian army, and compelled to do 
that which their Bible and their consciences testify is wrong, 
large numbers have decided to emigrate to the United States, and 
the year 1874 will witness quite an accession to our population 
from this source. They will not only be peaceable citizens, but 
valuable members of the commonwealth in other respects, and 
it is hoped that day is far distant when our government will. by 
a fuolish military policy drive them from our shores as the 
Russian government is now doing from theirs. 


As Coals are to burning coals, and wood to fire; so is a con- 
tentious man to kindle strifea—Prov. xxv1: 2]. 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


To-day, March 16th, Massachusetts pays the last rites of r@ 
spect and affection to the mortal remains of one of her most gift- 
ed and illustrious sons. The life and services of Charles Sum- 
ner reflect imperishable honor upon his native State, and in- 
deed upon the whole country. His was 

“One of the few immortal names, 
That were not born to die.” 

We do not attempt his eulogy. Thetime for that is not now 
in the midst of the overwhelming sorrow caused by his sudden 
removal from the scene of his earthly labors. 

When the time for his eulogy shall come let the ablest pens 
and the most eloquent tongues be called into the service. 
Even these will fail to do justice to the great theme. And 
yet, few statesmen and benefactors have died, who less need 
eulogies than Mr. Sumner. ‘*He rests from his labors and his 
works do follow him.’’ In his most brave and noble words and 
deeds in behalf of peace, and freedom, and truth, and justice, 
and whatever exalts the individual, and the State and nation he 
lives and will live through all coming time. 

He has not unfrequehtly been called a Utopian, and we ac- 
cept a definition of a Utopian, which has been given, viz.: a 
man who with prophetic vision sees a truth before it becomes 
manifest to others; then Mr. Sumner was a Utopian. He was 
a moral pioneer, such as Mr. Whittier celebrates in the lines: 

‘* Thus with somewhat of the seer, 
Must the mora! pioneer, 

Borrow from the future, 

Clothe the waste with dreams of grain ; 
And, on the midnight sky of ruin, 

Paint the golden morrow,?? 

He was regarded as Utopian, because he kept in advance of 
the age. Hence, although to-day the demonstrations of re- 
spect and affection for him are very remarkable, yet, the time 
for the just and full appreciation of him is in the somewhat dis- 
tant future. 

Probably, at this moment, many people think and speak of 
Mr. Sumner most prominently as the apostle of freedom. 
Many, no doubt would say, the predominant and reigning pur- 
pose of his illustrious career was the emancipation of the slave. 
Now words cannot express the debt of gratitude which the col- 
ored people owe to him, and most touching are the evidences 
that they themselves feel this to be so. He was one of the very 
first and foremost of the moral heroes to whom belongs the 
glory cf wiping from our nation’s escutcheon, the foul blot of 
slavery. But let it never be forgotten he was pre-eminently the 
apostle of peace; the apostle of freedom in the world-wide 
sense. The predominant and the reigning idea of his great 
life was the overthrow of the war-system, which he himself 
brands as an ‘‘atrocious system, that discards reason, defies jus- 
tice, and tramples upon all the precepts of the Christian faith.’’ 

In the last extended conversation, which it was our privilege 
to enjoy with him, he said to us in almost the identical words 


which we give, ‘‘ Peace among the nations has been the great 
idea and purpose of my life. When a young man, and having 
no expectation of, or aspiration for public life, I was prevailed 
upon by the city authorities of Boston to accept an invitation to 
pronounce the 4th of July oration. I determined to select a 
theme worthy of the occasion, and worthy of myself, and I 
chose ‘The true grandeur of nations.’ From that time to this, 
peace has been the great end I have sought. Slavery was a 
system of iniquity which I found in the way. It must be re- 
moved out of the way before the great object could be attained. 
Slavery was, indeed, achronic state of war, one race warring 
upon another, and the rebellion was the culmination of that 
war.’? And he added, ‘‘ the prospects of the triumph of the 
peace cause were never as bright as they are now. I do not 
expect to live to see the day when the natione will disband their 
enormous standing ‘armies, but I am confident there are people 
now living who will see that day.”’ 

It is worthy of especial remark that Mr. Sumner began an 
closed his great career as the champion of peace. 

It was his purpose, as is well known, to ask our Congress at 
this session to adopt resolutions in favor of arbitration similar 
to those passed by the British Parliament last summer on mo- 
tion of Henry Richard, and those recently passed unanimously 
by the Chamber of Deputies at Rome on motion of Signor 
Mancini. May the mantle of the departed statesman fall upon 
a genuine Apostle of Peace, who if he may not possess Mr. 
Sumner’s great learning and ability, may yet be inspired with 
as great a devotion to the lofty and holy cause of peace, and 
may do his utmost in Congress and out of Congress for its pro- 
motion. 

We feel that we cannot do a service more grateful to our 
readers and more helpful to our great cause, which was so dear 
to the illustrious man who has been called home, than by mak- 
ing this number of the Advocate in a sense a memorial of Mr. 
Sumner. We have therefore ordered the matter which had 
been prepared for this number to remain over to a future time, 
and we fill this paper largely with choice extracts from the 
speeches and writings of him whose tongue of eloquence is now 
dumb, and whose gifted pen will write no more. 


While Mr. Sumner was with us these utterances and pro- 
ductions seemed to us wonderfully elevated and beautiful. But 
the touch of death has, at once, transfigured them and their 
author. Who can fail to heed these appeals for the noblest of 
causes that seem to come now from that world whose very at- 
mosphere is peace and love. 

What words can more truly express the svibiite due to Mr. 
Sumner than those which he applied to the eminent French 
Apostle of Peace, the Abbe Saint Pierre : 

‘* To him may be addressed the sublime salutation which 
hymned from the soul of Milton : 

“Servant of God, well done! well hast thou fonght 
The better fight, who single hast maitained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than in arms; 
And for the testimony of trath hast borne 
reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all thy care, 
To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse. 

‘The world waking hereafter from its martial trance will 
salute, with gratitude and admiration, the true greatness of his 
career. It may well measure its advance in civilization by its 
appreciation of his character.”’ 
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In the mission of teaching to nations and to individuals 
wherein is true greatness, art has a noble office. If not herald 
she is at least handmaid of truth. Her lessons may not train 
the intellect, but they cannot fail to touch the heart. Who can 
measure the influence from an image of beauty, affection and 
truth? The Christus Consolator of Scheffer, without a word, 
wins the soul. Such a work awakens lasting homage to the 
artist and to the spirit from which it proceeds, while it takes its 
place with things that never die. Other works, springing from 
the lower passions, are no better than gaudy, perishing flowers 
of earth; but here is perennial, amaranthine bloom. 


. EXTRACTS FROM THE LATE CHARLES 
SUMNER’S SPEECHES. 


‘ONO BATTLE-PIECE.”” 


Allston was a Christian artist, and the beauty of expression 
lends uncommon charm to his colors. All that he did shows 
purity, sensibility, refinement, delicacy, feeling rather than 
force. His genius was almost feminine. As he advanced in 
years this was more remarked. His pictures became more and 
more instinct with those sentiments which form the true glory 
of art. Early in life he had a partiality for pieces representing 
banditti: but this taste does not appear in his later works, and 
when asked if he would undertake to fill the vacant panels in 
the rotunda of the ee at Washington, should Congress de- 
termine to order such a work, he is reported to have said in 
memorable words: 

‘¢T will paint only one subject, and choose my own. No 
batile-piece !”” . | 

This incident, so honorable to the artist, is questioned, but it 
+s certain that on more tnan one occasion he avowed a disigcli- 
nation to paint battle-pieces. Lam not aware if he assigned any 
reason. it too much to suppose that his refined artistic sense, 
recognizing expression as the highest beauty of art, uncon- 
sciously judged the picture? 

‘The ancient Greek epigram, describing Philoctetis of Par- 
rhasius, an image of hopeless wretchedness ,and consuming 
grief, rises to a like sentiment when it says, with mild rebuke : 


‘6 We blame thee, painter, though the skill commend, 
‘Twas well his suflerings with himself should end.” 


THE PEACE CAUSE. 


The great cause of Peace, in eits Christian embrace, 
enfolds prisoner, slave, sailor, the ignorant, all mankind ; which, 
to each of these charities, is the source of strength and light, 
{ may say of life itself, as the sun in the heavens. 

Peace is the grand Christian charity, the fountain and parent 
of all other charities. Let Peace be removed, and all other 
charities sicken and die. Let Peace exert her gladsome sway, 
and all other charities quicken into life. Peace is a distinc- 
tive promise and possession of Christianity ; so much 80, that, 
where Peace is not, Christianity cannot be. There is nothing 
elevated which is not exalted by Peace. There is nothing 
valuable which does not gain from Peace. Of wisdom herself 
it Has been said, that all her ways are pleasantness, and al] her 
paths are Peace. Peace has ever been the longing and aspira- 
tion of the noblest souls—whether for themselves or for coun- 
try. In the bitterness of exile, away from the Florence which 
he has immortalized by his divine poem, and pacing the clois- 
ters of a convent, where a sympathetic monk inquired, ‘* What 
do you seek’? Dante answered, in accents distilled from the 
heart, Peace, peace. In the memorable English struggles, 
while king and parliament were rending the land, a gallant sup- 
porter of the monarchy, the chivalrous Falkland, touched by 
the intolerable woes of war, cried, in words which consecrate 
his memory more than any feat of arms, Peace, peace, peace. 
Not in aspiration only, but in. benediction is this word uttered. 
As the Apostle went forth on his errand, as the son forsook 
his father’s roof, the choicest blessing was, Peace be wtth you. 
As the Saviour was born, angels from Heaven, amidst quiring 
melodies, let fall that supreme benediction, never before vouch- 
safed to the children of the Human Family, Peace on earth, 
and good-will towards men. 

To maintain this charity, to promote these aspirations, 10 
welcome these benedictions, is the object of our Society. To 
fill men in private with all those sentiments, which make for 
Peace; to animate men in public with the recognition of those 
paramount principles, which are the safeguard of Peace ; above 
all, to teach the True Grandeur of Peace, and to unfold the 
folly and wickedness of the Institution of War and of the 
War-System, now recognized and established by the Common- 
wealth oy Nations, as the mode of determining internattonal con. 
troversies,—such is the object of our Society, 


In another tone, and with cold indifference to human suffer- 
ing, Lucretius sings, in often quoted verse, that it is pleasant, 
when beyond the reach of danger, to behold the shock of con- 
tending armies: 

“* Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri.” 


In like heathen spirit it may be pleasant to behold a battle- 
piece in art. But this is wrong. Admitting the calamitous ne- 
cessity of war it can never be with pleasure, it cannot be with- 
out sadness unspeakable that. we survey its fiendish encounter. 
The artist of purest aim, sensitive to these emotions, withdraws 
naturally from the field of blood, confessing that no scene of 
battle finds a place in the highest art,—that man created in the 
image of God, can never be pictured degrading, profaning, 
violating that sacred rae 

Were this sentiment adopted in literature as in art war would 
be shorn of its false glory. . 

Poet, historian, orator, all should join with the artist in say- 
ing, ‘* No battle-piece !”” Let them cease to dwell, except with 
pain and reprobation, upon those dismal exhibitions of human 
passion, where the life of friends is devoted to procure the 
death of enemies. No pen, no tongue, no pencil, by praise or 
picture can dignify scenes from which God averts his eye. It 
is true man has slain his fellow-man, armies have rushed in 
deadly shock against armies, the blood of brothers has been 
spilled. These are tragedies which history enters sorrowfully, |- 
tearfully in her faithful record; but this generous Muse with too 
attractive colors must not perpetuate the passions from which 
they sprang or the griefs they caused. Re it her duty to dwell 
with eulogy and pride on all that is magnanimous, lovely, benefi- 
cent. Let this be preserved by votive canvas and marble also, 
but No battle-piece ! 

In the progress of truth the animal passions degrading our 
nature are by degrees checked and subdued. The license of 
lust and the brutality of intemperance, marking 3 civilization 
inferior to our own, are at last driven from public display. 
Faithful art reflects the character of the age. To its honor, 
libertinism and intemperance no longer intrude their obscene 
faces into its pictures. The time is at hand when religion, hu- 
manity and taste will concur in rejecting any image of human 
strife. Lais and Phryne have fled; Bacchus and Silenus are 
driven reeling from the scene. Mars will soon follow, howl- 
ing, as with that wound from the Grecian spear before Troy. 
‘The hall of battles at Versailles, where Louis Philippe, the in- 

consistent conservator of peace, has arrayed on acres of can- 
was, the bloody contests in the long history of France, will be 
shut by a generation appreciating true greatness. 


CHEAP DEFENSE OF NATIONS. 
Admitting that an enemy, might approach our shores, for 


piracy, or plunder, or conquest, who can doubt that the surest 
protection would be found—not in the waste of long accumu- 
lating preparations—not in idle fortresses along the coasts, 
built at a cost far surpassing all our light-houses and all our 
colleges—but in the intelligence, union, and pacific repose of 
good men, with the unbounded resources derived from an un- 
interrupted devotion to productive industry 1 Jthink it may be 
assutined as beyond question, in the present light of political 
economy, that the people who have spent most sparingly in 
preparations for War, all other things being equal, must pos- 
sess the most enduring means of actual self-defence at home, on 
their own soil, before their own hearthe—if any such melan- 
choly alternative should occur. Consider the prodigious sums, 
exceeding in all two thousand millions of dollars, squindered 
by the United States, since the adoption of the Constitution, for 
the sake of the War-System. Surely, if such means had been 
devoted to railroads and canals, echools and colleges, the coun- 
try would possess at the present moment, an accumulated 
material power grander far than any it now boasts. But there 
is another power of more unfailing temper, which would not 
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be wanting. Overflowing with intelligence, with charity, with 
civilization, with all that constitutes a generous state, we should 
win peaceful triumphs transcending all yet achieved—surre und- 
ing the land with an invincible self-defensive might, and, in 
their unfading brightness, rendering the glory of War impos- 


Well does the poet say, with persuasive truth,— 


What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
But MEN, high-minded MEN. 

Such men will possess a Christian greatness, rendering them 
unable to do an injury toa neighbor; while their character, in- 
stinct with all the guagdian virtues, must render their neigh- 
bors unable to do an injury to them; and there can be none 


to molest them or make them afraid. 
THE REMEDY. 


Civilization now writhes in travail and torment, and asks for 
liberation from an oppressive sway. Like the slave under a 
weary weight of chains, it raises its exhausted arms, and pleads 
for the angel Deliverer. And lo! the beneficent angel comes ; 
not like the Grecian God of Day, with vengeful arrow to slay 
the destructive Python; not like the Archangel Michael, with 


sible. 


potent spear to transfix Satan to the earth,—Lut with words of 


pentleness and Christian cheer, saying to all nations, and to 
all children of men, ‘* Ye are all brothers, of one flesh, of one 
fold, of one shepherd, children of one Father, heirs to one hap- 
piness. By your own energies, by united fraternal endeavor, 
in the name of Christ, will the tyranny of War be overthrown, 
and its Juggernaut be crushed to earth.’’ 

UNITY, FOUNDED ON FORCE. 


In this spirit, and with this encouragement, we must labor 
for that grand and final object, the watchword of all ages, the 
Unity of the Human Family. Not in benevolence, but in self- 
ishness, has Unity been sought in a hay as not to promote 
the happiness of all, but to establish the dominion of one. It 
was the mad lust of power which carried Alexander, from 
conquest to conquest, till he boasted that the whole world was 
one empire, of which his Macedonian phalanx was the citadel. 
The same passion animated Rome; till, at last, while Christ 
lay in a manger, this single city swayed a broader empire than 
that of Alexander. The Gospel, in its simple narrative, says, 
** And it came to pass about these times, that a decree went 
out from Cesar Augustus, that a/l the world should be taxed.’’ 
History recalls the exile of Ovid, who, falling under the dis- 
pleasure of the same emperor, was condemned to close his days 
in melancholy longings for Rome, far away in Pontus, beyond 
the Euxine Sea. With singular significance, these two contem- 
poraneous incidents reveal the universality of Roman dominion, 
stretching from Britain to Parthia. The mighty empire crum- 
bled to be reconstructed for a brief moment, in part by Charle- 
magne, in part by Tamerlane. In our own age, Napoleon 
made a last effort for Unity, founded on Force. And now frem 
his utterances at St. Helena, the expressed wisdom of his un- 
paralleled experience, comes the remarkable confession, worthy 
of constant memory: ‘* ‘lhe more I study the world, the more 
am I convinced of the inability of brute force to create anything 
durable.’? From the sepulchre ot Napoleon, now sleeping on 
the banks of the Seine, surrounded by the trophies of battle ; 
nay more, from the sepulchres of all these departed empires, 
may be heard the words, ‘‘ ‘They that take the sword shall per- 
ish by the sword.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ARBITRATION. 
To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser : 


I was glad to see in your paper an excellent report of the 
conference held with one of our esteemed citizens on Monday 
evening, upon the subject of: international law and arbitration. 
Permit one who was present to say that the occasion derived a 
peculiar significance and impressiveness from the fact that by a 
providential event. not anticipated wheu it was arranged, it took 

lace but an hour or two after the close of the obsequies of Mr. 
Sumner, the peerless champion of peace among the nations. 


Touching allusion was made to this circumstance, and the Hon. 
Mr. Tobey read the following letter recently received from Mr- 
Sumner ; 

Senate Chamber, Feb. 22, 1874. 


My Dear Sir :—The enclosed papers will show my position 
which dates far back, and has been constant. Nothing would 
please me more than to promote the causo of arbitration, which 
I regard as blessed ; and I shall be especially happy to help its 
adoption by Congress. Faithfully yours, 

CuarLes SuMNER. 

Hon. E. S, Tobey. 


Dr. Miles, also, quoted from one of Mr. Sumner’s letters to 
him in which he says in reference tu the object of the confer- 
ence: ‘*I know not that my health will allow me to take part 
in this work, but it will bave my sincerest sympathy.’’ In re- 
ply to an invitation to attend the meeting, Mr. Burritt sent the 
following letter : 


New Britain, Conn., March 14, 1874. 


Hon. Emory WasHeurn:— 

Dear Sir :—I beg to express to you the interest I feel in the 
object of the meeting tu be convened at the house of one of 
your citizens on Monday evening next. That ubject is of such 
vast impurtance, embracing such momentous interests, and re- 
quiring for its prosecution the best wisdom and co-operation of 
the most eminent men of this and other countries, that I feel 
myself hardly entitled or qualified to be present and to take a 
personal part inthe deliberations of the proposed meeting. But 
! look forward to its result with the liveliest hope and expecta- 
tion. As the oldest worker in the cause now remaining, after 
thitty years of continuous labor.to bring it to this very point of 
departure, I do indeed rejoice that such men as are to unite 
their counsels on Monday evening have been willing to join the 
eminent jurists, publicists and statesmen of other countries in 
originating the peace and well-being of nations on the fixed and 
well defined basis of international Jaw and order. I. rejuice 
that America i8 to be represented by such men in bringing in 
this great consummation—men who, by their position, charac- 
ter, talents and experience must give to the movement that :m- 
primatur which this country is entitled and bound to impress 
upon it. For an international code and an international con- 
gress and a high court of nations are an American thought and 
proposition. For nearly fifty years the advocates of peace, 
from William Ladd’s day to this, have held up this proposition 
and plan for ‘‘organizing peace,’’ to use Lamartine’sterm. In 
all the peace congresses held on the continent of Europe and in 
England in 1848, 1849, 1850 and 1851, as one of the American 
followers of Ladd, it devolved on me to urge his plan to favora- 
ble consideration. But I hardly expected to see the question 
brought to its present issue before the world. 

* Jt would seem as if all the civilized nations were waiting and 
‘Sready for the motion.’’ 

The construction of an international code will be the greatest 
institution the world has seen or received since the issue of the 
Decalogue. The other great steps must soon fullow it, and we 
shall see all the civilized nations under the egis and glory of a 
supreme court, doing fur their brotherhood what ours at Wash- 
ington does for this great continental family of States. 

I am sure aJ] the gentlemen who will meet will appreciate 
the position which, this movement has now attained before the 
world. And they muat see and feel, also, that America, by her 
initiation and by virtue of her fundamental institutions, ought to 
stand in the front rank in this movement. ‘Todo this they must 
recognise the importance of enlisting the foremost men in the 
nation to co-operate with the distinguished men who are organ- 
izing in Europe for the great object. Certainly every State in 
the Union should be represented in the American International 
Code Association, which I am sure will issue from your meet- 
ing on a broader and stronger footing. 

As the eminent Count Sclopis has given his commanding in- 
fluence to the movement, with all the prestige he won at Ge- 
neva, I earnestly hope you will be able to induce his distin- 
guished American compeer at the same tribunal to join with him 
in the consummation of the work there inaugurated. Surely 
no American could be associated with it so effectively as Charles 
Francis Adams. No other American name could more deeply 
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impress the public mind in Europe in favor of the movement 
than his, and I do trust and believe he would yield to your ear- 
nest solicitation and consent to act as honorary or acting presi- 
dent of the American International Code Association. 
Ia this earnest hope and expectation, 
I am yours very respectfully, 
Euinv Burrrrt. 


We are happy to state that Mr. Adams was designated to 
take the place upon the United States international code commit- 
tee made vacant by the death of Mr. Sumner, and he accepted 
the position. 


LETTER FROM PROF. E. A. LAWRENCE. 


Marblehead, March 17, 1874. 
Rev. J. B. Miues, D. D.:— 

My Dear Sir:—I regret not being able to be present at the 
meeting last evening at Judge Warren's. Iam sorry to have 
lost your statement respecting the Brussels Conference, and 
to have missed the magnetism which is produced when inter- 
ested minds come into the close contact of consultation on such 
a subject. 

I have had an almost life-long interest in the cause you rep- 
resent. How could it be otherwise with an ambassador of the 
Prince of Peace? And I have an increasing dread of the hor- 
rors and the wickedness of most wars, and a shame at their 
folly. But, until within a few years, I have not seen much 
that I could do, except inculcate the pacific principles of the 
Gospel and live peaceably with my neighbors. And this, | 
think, has been about the attitude of many among the cleryy of 
all denominations. 

Now, either the scales have fallen from my eyes, or the sub- 
ject, in the progress of events, has assumed a phase in which 
there appears something definite to bedone. What the nations 
need and are suffering for is to be brought into the harmonious 
and helpful relations to each other of a great family, as nation 
.of nations, which shall be regulated essentially by the maxims 
of equitable law, afid a humanizing Christianity which prevail 
in the best national and family governments. But of generally 
recognized rules for such a government, you know, my dear 
sir, there are almost none. Might, and not right, has been the 
law. Men have fought each other like beasts for every reason, 
and no reason, and against all reason, instead of ruling their 
passions and acting like men. 

But the beginning of the end has come. ‘* The Codification 
of International Law as the basis of Arbitration,’’ is not only 
what the nations need, but it has come in good time. It is 
what the more advanced peoples have been being prepared for. 
The best public sentiment in Europe and America welcomes it. 
The best and safest thinkers are taking counsel tocether con- 
cerning it,—the men of ideas and of action. These are the 
world’s real rules in these latter times. 

This International Law movement comes too, it seems to me, 
in a divine drift of things which, notwithstanding the counter- 
actions of war and wickedness, the startling ebullitions and 
eruptions of vice and crime is by the peace working power of 
the Gospel, bearing the nations onward, slowly but steadily, to 
that foretold period when they will cease to lift up their swords 
against each other and shall not *‘ learn war any more.”’ 

Indeed, Providence just now seems not only to smile on this 
undertaking, but, in the Arbitration, in the peril of war be- 
tween us and the mother country—God bless her! to have de- 
monstrated to the world its entire feasibility. This is some- 
thing solid to stand on, and to start from; something in view of 
which you can say to the doubters : ‘*Our object is not a chime- 
ra or an abstraction. It is practicable as well as reasonable. 
It can be done, for it has been, and by two of the foremost na- 
tions on the earth.’ 

Even after this it will be far more difficult for pride, and am- 
bition, and false honor, and national glory to tempt these two 
nations into the folly and the wickedness of a war. 

Peace—it is peace that the world now wants—ought to have 
and must have, the dispersion of standing armies into fields of 

productive. industry. ‘he nations have been long enough wor- 
ried, and wounded, and wasted by ‘the dogs of war.’’ The 
peoples are askingr of God and thejr rulers the relief and 


rest which only an abiding peace can give, and they havea 
right to what they ask. A judicious International Code would 
become an educator of the nations, and if any should decline to 
adopt it, they could not entirely ward off its good influence. It 
would open honorable means of avoiding war, and, where it 
miyht be unavoidable, would make it more humane and of short- 
er duration. 

These are some of the thoughts I should have felt like ex- 
pressing had | been with you Jast evening. I send them to as- 
sure you of my warmest sympathy with you in your work, and 
of my confidence in the utility and euccess of your plan for an 
International Code, and also of an ultimate universal peace. 

Most truly yours, EB. A. Lawrence. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION AND WAR. 


‘S When the first seal was opened, John saw a white horse 
with his rider. The gospel dispensation commenced with 
simply preaching the gospel. Jesus Christ was the only head 
and Saviour of the church. He is the only one seen in this 
mission, and his mission was peace ; as indicated by the white 
horse, the ernblem of peaceful power. He proclaimed peace 
unto those who were near as well as those who were afar off. 
The only thing aimed at was to get the world to submit unto 
him as the rightful governor of mankind, and one who had re- 
ceived all power in heaven and upon earth. 

And he that sat on him had a law. That he hada law seems 
at first to contradict the idea that the white horse denoted peace, 
for a law was one of the special’arms of war in former times. 
However, it is rather doubtful whether this law was a warrior’s 
law. It seems more likely that it was the law of the cove- 
nant which he is said elsewhere to have around his head, 
chap. x: 1, and he went forth in the strength of that cove- 
nant as the Mediator, with a view of gaining men to God, and 
not to kill them. He is to conquer the world, but it is through 
love. For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved. 

Without any notice or preparation, John brings before us 
another figure or symbul, quite different from the former. As 
the white color showed the peaceful tendency of the gospel, 
so the red horse denotes war. It is true that Christianity occa- 
sioned many wars, by opposing the evil tendencies of men, and 
thus stirring up their anger; but the idea here seems to be a 
radical change in the church itself, and was caused by i: di- 
rectly. All these symbols represent the church in various as- 
pects, as it appeared before the world, governed by different 
principles. When Christians became strong enough to place 
an emperor on the throne in Rome, the church became a war- 
like power, having more faith in Peter's sword than the peace- 
ful spirit of Christ ; it was then that religious wars commenced 
and the church came to believe in war as the means of convert- 
ing the world to Christ. From that day to this the church has 
been identified with nearly all wars carried on by civilized na- 
tions, till heathens are justified in believing that the spirit of 
Christianity is a warlike spirit. Wars will not cease until 
the church believes that the spirit of war is quite contrary to the 
spirit of Christ .’’ 


On the red horse the following remarks of Dean Woodhouse 
are very appropriate. ‘‘ When the Roman Empire became 
Christian, when a Christian Emperor bare the sword, when 
relieved from the terrors of Pagan persecutions the Christians 
became possessed of civil power, their animosity incrensed. 
Worldly prosperity is corruptive, and instead of these halcyon 
days of peace and happiness which the church promised tv it- 
self from the acquisition of power, history is seen to date from 
this period its degeneracy and corruption. It is a change well 
expressed by fire color succeeding to white. ‘This alteration 
from white to fire color, from primitive purity and charity to 
envious, hateful and murderous animosity was the first great 
and notorious change which took place in the character of the 
Christian church and did so confessedly follow, that few writers 
who treat of its gradual degeneracy have omitted to notice it.”’ 

The two principles showed themselves in Gethsemene. 
When the Prince of Peace was about to be taken prisoner by 
his enemies, Peter drew his sword and struck the high priest's 
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servant, cutting off his ear. But Jesus said unto Peter put up 
thy sword into the sheath, the cup which my Father hath piven 
me shall I not drink it? But the church soon Jeft Christ and 
fullowed Peter. In the twelfth century we find the Christian 
church so called, persuading about three millions of the young 
men of Europe to go over into Asia to redden the fields of Ca- 
naan with their blood, and whiten them with their bones with 
a view as they thought of delivering Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land from the power of infidels. Through many ages even 
to our own days have the hands of the church been red with 
blood as if war were her chief business upon earth. A thor- 
ough change must be wrought in the opinion of most Christians 
regarding war before the great things promised in the Bible 
shall be accomplished when men “‘ shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shal] 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.”’ Isa. ii: 4. 

The church must come to believe that her mission is peace, 
that her head is the Prince of Peace. Ministers must cease 
from blessing vessels of war and marching armies. Christians 
must refuse to enlist in the army as the primitive Christians 
did. As soon as the church will cease to countenance war 
and Jift up her voice to condemn it as murder, then will the na- 
tons walk in her light and Jearn war no more. Let those who 
are so ready to enter as chaplains into the army and urge on to 
war on the slightest pretext ask themselves, do they know of 
what spirit they are? For if any one have not the spirit of 
Christ he is none of His.—Commentary on Revelation by Rev. 
R. L. Jones, D. D. 


A VOICE OF THE PAST. 
LETTER OF WILLIAM LADD. © 
New York, Jan. 25, 1828. 


‘*T embrace the first leisure moment since my arrival in New 
York, to drop you a line to let you know my progress. 

‘* Most of the week I was engaged with the members of the 
New York Peace Society, and in delivering my Jectures. The 
officers of the Peace Suciety assured me they were all dead, 
but I would not believe them. They threw in my way every 
possible discouragement; but I told them they might as well 
throw snow-balls into the crater of Vesuvius, in the hope of 
extinguishing it, as to expect to cool me. Retreat dues not be- 
long to my vocabulary. JI was determined on delivering my 
lectures, if only to one audience and one candle-snuffer, as I had 
tuld you before. Seeing I would not be refused, a meeting 
was appointed in great fear and trembling. The time came on 
Friday eve, at seven o’clock. Mr. Phelps, who was to go 
with me, did not arrive; fur once, my spirits began to flag. 
At seven, however, I left the house with Mr. Phelps. We 
had far to walk. The place appointed was a lecture-room of a 
church tn Pearl Street,—obscure and invisible until you get 
into it. When we got to the church the yard was locked, the 
reom was not lighted; all was solitary and silent. The sexton 
lived, nubody knew where, a mile off. It was impossible to 
scale the iron pickets of the church-yard. I was near giving 
up the ship. 1 found one friend and his wife waiting. It was 
suggested that the keys might possibly be at the minister’s ; 
they were procured there, for fortunately there had been a Bi- 
ble-class meeting in the afternoon ; the room was still warm, 
and was soon lighted. After half an hour’s delay, the throne 
of grace was addressed by a minister, Mr. Peters. A respec- 
table audience, a great part of which were. my personal friends, 
and those to whom I had letters, were present. I recuvered 
my spirits ; and as I found the audience extremely attentive, I 
telt great freedom, and my address lasted an hour and a half. 
Several valuable converts were made. One gentleman came 
up, and after having thanked me, said: ‘ Put my name down 
for fifty dollars.” A vote was taken as to the expediency of 
continuing my lectures, and the motion was made by a gentle- 
man who has always before opposed peace societies. The vote 
was unanimous, and I found the friends of peace began to look 
up a little. I am to deliver my first written lecture this even- 


ng. 
‘My friend, I assure you it requires no small degree of per- 
severance to bear up against all the discouragements which | 


meet with ; but I do not, and I never will despair; all these 
discouragements are to be expected ; and if my success is less 
than my hopes, it is greater than my fears. A committee 
of three were chosen to procure a larger and better room. The 
gentlemen who made the motion to raise the committee, said 
that though he did not think he should become a member of the 
Peace Society, he, at least, after hearing my lecture would 
break the sword he had bought for his boy for a New Year’s 
present.’’ 


We cannot resist one quotation from President Woolsey, on 
‘* International Arbitration ’’ historical and philosophical. - 


‘¢ Tf we were to offer our recipe to states sick of war, it would 
be something like this: Without a league or tribunal, make a 
convention embracing these few articles: that armies shall be 
proportionately brought down to the minimum necessary for 
internal security ; that all money necessary fur carrying on for- 
eign war shall be raised by means of annual taxes ; that no per- 
son within the state shall take part in a war Joan made to a for- 
eign power, without incurring severe penalties, and that no 
material of war shal] be exported to a belligerent. We are not 
so sanguine as to suppose that our recipe will be adopted ; but 
we suggest it, as Mr. Lincola would aay, for the benefit of all 
concerned.”? 


Elihu Burritt’s new book ‘* Ten minute talks on all sorts of 
subjects’? is thus good-humoredly noticed by the Christian 
Union : 

‘* By far the most interesting and valuable part of the book is 
the autobiography of Mr. Burritt which fills the first sixty-eight 
pages. It is written in the third person, and with great mod- 
esty and guod taste, and it furnishes information about himself 
which all will be glad to get. The only thing incredible in it 
is the statement that Elihu Burritt, whose name blends in our 
earliest juvenile recollections with Epaminondas, Pythagoras, 
and the Prophet Ezekiel, is at this date actually only sixty- 
three years old. We would have taken oath-that his age was 
af least two thousand. However, we suppge that we must ac- 
cept the testimony of this book, on the happy principle of our 
happy friend, Edward Eggleston—that whatever is incredible 
is true.”’ 2 

A QuestionaxLe Compiiment.—A wealthy tobacco lord 
who inearly life had been a soldier, was one day pacing the 
‘* plainstains’’ of Glasgow, when he was accosted by a poor 
woman. Turning to her disdainfully, he said: ‘*‘ Don’t speak 
to me here, woman; I gie na charity on the street.”’ ‘* It was 
na charity, Sir Bailie, that I was seeking,’’ said the woman, 
‘*T was only wanting to thank you for the great service you 
did to my Jaddie.”? Somewhat mollified by the unexpected 
praise, the scarlet-cloaked aristocrat stopped and said: ** And 
what did I dofor him good womant’’? = ‘“ Qh, Sir Bailie,’’ she 
replied, ‘‘ when you were fechting at the head o’ your com- 
pany at the battle of Dettingten, and ran awa’, my son wha 
was next you, ran after you, and so saved his life !’’ 


Tue Unitep States ann INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—At 
a public meeting last night, Mr. Mundella made a speech in 
the course of which he declared it his conviction that the party 
in the United States which abolished slavery would yet euc- 
ceed in establishing arbitration as a method of settling disputes 
between natiuns. 


Tue Queen’s Speecu.—Parliament reassembled on the 19th. 
In her speech the Queen 1efers to the continuance of friendly 
relations with foreign powers, and alludes to the marriage of 
the Duke of Edinburgh as a pledge of friendship between two 
great empires. 


The result of the Geneva arbitration has given impulse to 
the promoters of a code of public international law. The Lon- 
don Peace Society has improved the opportunity by circulat- 
lug a tract, giving an anthology of the utterances of statesmen 
and crowned heads in behalf of arbitration, instead of war, as 
a mode of settling international differences. 


Vou. III. 
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THE BLESSING OF CHILDREN. 


BY CHARLES DICK 


They are idols of hearts and of households ; 
They are angels of God in disguise ; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses, 
His glory still gleams in their eyes; 
Oh ! those truants from home and from heaven, 
They have made me more manly and mild ! 
And | know how Jesus would liken 
The Kingdom of God to a child. 


The twig is so easily bended, 
I have banished the rule and the rod; 

I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God ;_ 


_ My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 


Where I shut them from breaking a rule ; 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 
y love is the law of the schvol. 


When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me, 
To bid me good night and be kissed : 
Oh, the little white arms that encircled 
My neck in a tender embrace! 
Oh, the smiles that are haloes of heaven, 
Shedding sunshine of love ou my face ! 


I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 
‘To traverse its threshold no more ; 

Ah ' how I shall sigh for the dear ones, 
That meet me each morn at the door! 

I shall miss the ‘‘ good nights ’’ and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee, 

The groups on the green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 


I shall miss them at morn and at eve, 

Their song in the schoo] and the street ; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tcamp of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And death says, ‘* The school is dismissed !”? 
May the little ones gather around me, 

o bid me good night and be kissed. 


THE SELFISH ACORN. 


Near a house in the country grew a large oak tree. Its 
branches spread out far and widely. Many litt'e plants grew 
near it that were not fitted to endure much sunshine, and the 
kind old oak sheltered them, and they grew and blossomed, and 
seemed to enjoy life. The children who lived in the farm- 
house liked a cool, shady place to play in. So they brought a 
bench and placed it under the tree, and many a pleasant hour 
they sat there reading and crocheting, and indulging in pleas- 
ant chat. One of the limbs of the tree projected out, and the 
children coaxed their father to tie a rope to it and make them a 
swing. So the old tree stood year after year, imparting shade, 
and coolness, and blessing to all who sought rest under its 
branches. 

One summer the tree was laden with acorns. The acorns 
were of no use to any one while they remained on the tree, and 
they had nothiny to do but to grow a little; so they had plenty 
of leisure. One acorn watched the flowers that were growing 
so beautilully near the grand old tree, and the children who 
played so merrily under its protecting shade, for many days, and 
one moruing it spoke thus: ‘* This old tree is very foolish te 
take so much pains for these silly little flowers and noisy chil- 
dren. Neither the flowers nor the children care for the tree 
except for the shade it givesthem. If I am ever planted I 
will not trouble myself to grow so much. It is all nunsense— 
time thrown away.”’ 

While it was thus speaking, the father of the children caine 
along with an axe on his shoulder. He stopped at the tree, 
and looking at it, said, ‘* Yes, this will do. I have not time to 
go into the woods, but I will cut down this old tree, and when 
it is dry, it will be good firewood ’’ So he chopped away lus- 
tily at the trunk of the tree, and soon it fell with a great crash. 

[he acorn dropped off as it fell. When it had got over the 
bruise occasioned by the fall, it said, ‘* After so many years of 
usefulness the tree is cut down. Itis just as I said. The 
world is ungrateful. Just wait till 1 am planted, and see if I 
will be such a great fool as that old tree.’’ While it was thus 
talking, a little boy came along, and stooping, picked it up and 
put it in his pocket. The next day he planted it. 

- The acorn lay in the ground awhile, thinking, ‘‘ I’m not go- 
ing to push my head up into the world—it is too much trouble.”’ 
But it soon became tired of its dark prison, and concluded to 
push up a little shoot, to see what was going on in the world 
above. So up it went till it was about a foot high. Then it 
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stopped growing. The roots tried in vain to sink deeper into 
the ground, and drink in the nourishment that would make it a 
tree. The little shoot remembered what it thought when it 
was only an acorn, and ‘it said, ‘* No, I will not grow. No un- 
grateful children shall play under my branches, and no thank- 
emia shall be refreshed by me. I intend to stay just so 
ig eis 

And so it did. But a large pine tree near, who heard it mut- 
tering, shook itself with laughter, and said, ‘* O no, you won’t 
grow! Whodo you think will be the loser? I find it deli- 
cious to spread out my roots and drink in the sap, and enlarge 
my branches, and then, too, ] have such a fine view of the 
world, and see sv far. It is a glorious thing to live and to 
grow. That poor little shoot will lose all thia happiness. Of 
course, I shall be cut down some day, but while I do live, | in- 
tend to make the most of my existence, and to be all I can.”’ 

Let this fable remind all the readers of the Angel to be good 
and kind, full of sunshine and hope, and not to be selfish and 
eross and ready to bite somebody. 


SLACK’S DISEASE. 


‘* Get up, little boy! You are lying.in bed too long ; break- 
fast soon will be ready. The canary bird has taken his hath, 
and is singing a sweet song. Get up, get up, or I shall throw 
this pillow at you !”’ 

This is what sister Charlotte said to Oliver Reed, one frosty 
morning in November. He was a good little boy ; but he had 
one fault, he wae too fond of lying in bed in the morning. 

‘* Don’t throw the pillow at me,’’ cried Oliver ; ** I’ll promise 
to get up in five minutes.”’ 

When Oliver came down to the breakfast table, his father 
said, ‘* How is this, Oliver? You are late again.’’ 

Oliver hung his head, and Charlotte said, ‘‘ I woke him up 
in season, sir; but he went off to sleep again the minute I left 
the room, though he promised to be up in five minutes.” 

‘*] went to sleep, and forgot al! about it,’’ said Oliver. 

‘‘ Come here, my boy, and Jet me feel your pulse,’’ said his 
father. ‘* I should not wonder ‘if Oliver were suffering from a 
disease which is very common at this time.’ 

Oliver gave his hand to his father, who, after feeling his 
ae said, ‘‘Yes, it is as I thought. Poor Oliver has Slack’s 

isease. Take him up to bed again. Put his breakfast by the 
side of the bed, and when he feels strong enough he can eat it. 
He may stay at home from school to-day.’’ 

The little boy wondered what Slack’s disease could be ; but 
he went up stairs with his sister, and he was put to bed. He 
could not sleep, however. He heard children playing out of 
doors ; he heard Ponto barking, and Tommy, the canary bird, 
sing a sweet song. 

Then Oliver called his sister, and said, ‘* Charlotte, what is 
Slack’s disease? Is it very dangerous ?”’ 

‘*] rather think not,’’ said. Charlotte. ‘You dear little 
simpleton, don’t you know what father meant? Ie meant you 
were troubled with Jaziness ; that’s all.’’ 

Oliver saw that a trick had been played on him. He jumped 
out of bed, dressed, and ate his breakfast, and ran off to school, 
where he arrived just in season. Since that day Oliver has 
been the first upin the house. He is no longer troubled with 
Slack’s disease.— Nursery. 


“ PEACE, BE STILL.” 


BY UNCLE HENRY. 


Adaline was a lovely child—a bright and joyous creature. 
Even the severe sufferings she experienced from her birth never 
seemed to weary or depress her spirit. Love to all around her 
was the chief element of her being. She dwelt in love. 

When about three yedrs old, she suffered much from restless 
nights, and would often awake in pain. At such times her 
sister, who slept with her, would try to compose her, by re- 
peating hymns and Bible stories. One night, she happened to 
relate how Jesus stilled the storm and the waves. ‘hose 
mighty words, ‘‘ Peace, BE sTILL,’? had a wonderful effect 
upon her mind. Her moans ceased, and soon she was tran- 
quilly sleeping on her sister’s bosom. 


Those sweet and precious words ever after scemed to abide’ 


in her. Often she would awake in great pain, and say, ** Sis- 
ter, tell me how Jesus said, ‘ Peace, se stitu !’”’’ and the 
words that stilled the raging of the waves seemed to have the 
same effect upon the jarring and sickly elements of her body. 

She did not dwell long in this world: Her sweet spirit 
could not have grown here. The last words she spoke, as she 
raised her sweet face tu her sister, convulsed with pain, 
were, ‘‘ O, sister, tell me once more how Jesus said, ‘‘ Peace, 
BE STILL!’ 7’ 

So let us all unite and tell this fighting, warring wurld, how 
Jesus said, ‘* Peace, BE STILL! ”’ 

Go, little Angel, specd thy way into évery family and every 
school, and say to all angry, fighting children—‘‘ Peace, se 
STILL !”? | 


SOME LITTLE FOLKS. 


There are some little folks that we never can please, 
They fret about trifles, they trouble and tease, 

Full of discontent, even at play ; 
Till their friends are worn out, and are heartily glad, 
When bed-time is come, and each cross lass or lad 

Is quiet and out of the way. 


There are some little fulks so good tempered and sweet, 
That to see their bright faces is always a treat, 

And their friends can quite trust them, they Know ; 
They amuse themselves nicely with some plan or play, 
Take care not to worry, or get in the way, 

And are welcome wherever they go. 


THE PRAYER OF THE QUAKERESS, 


At Waynesborough, Ohio, the ladies who believe in the 
efficacy of prayer entered the saloon of a retail liquor dealer. 
Extending her hand tothe dealer with a pleasant smile the 
Quakeress, Mrs. Jane Jones of Burlington, O., asked ** How’s 
thee?”? and made the usual request for leave to pray, ‘which 
was courteously granted. For two minutes or more every head 
was bowed in deep silence, which alone would have showed 
the Quaker element in the movement there ; then leaning on 
the bar, with her eyes reverently turned toward heaven and 
hands clasped upon her bosom, the lady offered the fullowing 
prayer: 

‘* Our Father in heaven, who knowest the inmost thoughts of 
all hearts, who cannot be deceived and who will not be mocked, 
we come again in a sense of our weakness, needing great help 
from Thee to do what little is in our power for the relief and 
Salvatien of Thy creatures and to Thy honor. We come again 
in the name of Jesus, asking Thee to put words in our mouths 
and wisdom in our hearts when we try to talk to this cur dear 
brother. We implore Thee to bless this dar family ; we ask 
again, as we have often asked before, that Thou wouldst send 
Thy word with power into the heart of this dear brother, that he 
may give up this terrible sin that has so long kept him away 
from God. Thou who hast moved so many hearts, in mercy 
condescend to move upon the heart of this man, that he may nu 
longer endanger his immortal soul. Oh, hejp him to say, ‘Let 
others do as they may, as for me I will get rid of the traffic, 
which is the cause of so much sin and suffering.’ * * * © Qh, 
Lord, have we not seen and suffered enough of this great evil, 
which fills our land with ruin until our dear country is tremb- 
ling on the verge of destruction. Often we know this dear 
brother has trembled at Thy word like Felix of old, but still 
stands where he did, saying: ‘ Go thy way for this time ; when 
I havea more convenient season | will send for thee.’ 

O Lord, bless this man that sits writing here. Give him 
wisdom that he may know the truth in all its beauty and im- 
portance ; and grant lim power to convey the truth uvuto others 
to the good of their souls. Impress upon his heart that many 
—yes very many—are dependent upon him: that if his own 
soul were all that he imperiled, it were enough, but that thou- 
sands look to him for exact truth. He cannot say, ‘Am 1 my 
brother’s keeper,’ for the souls of many may be dragged duwn 
to perdition by error and falsehood. Help him to realize the 
importance of his words. * * * And may Thy blessing rest 
upon all here assembled, and finally meet us again at Thy 
right haud, we ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen.”’ 
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DEW-DROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS, No. 18. 


(IN SHORT WORDS—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.) 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


THE GOOD, BRAVE GIRL AT THE OAR. 


I have told the boys and girls who read these short words I 
write for them of the thoughts and acts which poor, brave men 
have shown and done for their kind at the risk of their own 
lives. I must now tell you of a brave girl who did an act 
which gave her name a place it will not lose in the heart of the 
world. < 

On the coast of that land on the far side of the wide sea from 
which we came and whose tongue we speak, there stood a tall 
house on a high rock with a great lamp at the tep to light ships 
and warn them in the night to keep from the shore lest they 
should dash on the sharp crags and be loet. In that tall, round 
white house, crowned with its lamp, there: lived a*man, his 
wife and child, a good, brave girl, with a kind heart for all who 
risked their lives on the sea. She knew how to trim the great 
Jamp at the top of the house, and she loved to see its bright 
light shine out far on the wild deep in a night of storm. 
When the wind made the house rock from top to base, she Jay 
and thought of the poor men tossed on the white waves and of 
those they had left in their homes on the land. She had learnt 
to ply the oar and to keep stroke with her father when they 
went from their rock to the shore to see their friends or to bring 
food for their small buard. 

But a night came when she was to use that oar as she had 
not done in all her life. That night was black with storm. 
The wind was fierce and loud on the sea, and the sea was full 
of wrath at the wind and dashed the high white waves in its 
face. Both wind and sea grew more fierce and loud in the strife 
as the dark hours wore on. O, how sluw they passed to the 
men on ships who looked and prayed for the light of day ! 
Now they went up on the white crest of the waves which 
seemed to touch the clouds, then they went down to deeps 
from which they might well fear they should rise no more. In 
the midst of the great storm one large ship, with helm gone and 
sails torn from its masts, went on the black, sharp rocks a mile 
from the lighthouse. In one half hour the rocks joined the 
winds and waves in their mad work and broke the ship in two. 
The hind part went duwn with a crash, a groan and a plunge, 
and bore with it scares of souls whose shrieks could reach no 
help of man. The fore part stuck fast on the rock as on a 
great spike. Nine lives were left on it, and the sea, like a 
starved wolf fierce with taste of blood, sprang at them with a 
howl], QOne on the wreck was a wife with two dead babes 
drowned in her arms. She held them fast to her breast as if it 
would warm them back to life. 

iow slow the hours wore on! Each was as long asa day, 
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| and the poor men who clung to the wreck and kept watch for 
the morn. At last its first rays met their eyes, but it was long 
ere the sun threw the light of dawn on the scene. 

There were three pairs of eyes in the lighthouse that kept 
watch for the morn, and three hearts full of the same thoughts 
for men and ships on the sea. In such a night some of them 
must go on shore or sink far from the sight of land. The dawn . 
drew up the veil, as it were, inch by inch. Those eyes swept 
the view with a quick, sharp glance. Yes, there was a wreck 
in sight when the waves went back to take their leap on it. 

| They could see the forms of men on it, and the wife with her 
dead babes at her heart could be seen through the glass. The 
storm was as fierce and as loud, and the waves as wild, white 
_and high as when they drove the ship on the rocks. 

The man who kept the lighthouse was brave and had more 
| than once put his life at risk toBave those near to death, but he 
at first shrank from this new test of Jove for his kind. Elis 
brave girl, with a heart more stout than his at a such a scene, 
stood by him. She put her hand on his arm and said, with a 
voice and look that made him blush for his first thought of risk : 
‘* Father, we must not see them die. 1 will go with you in the 
boat.”’ 

The rough-clad man looked at the girl as if proud to die with 
herin such an act. The wife felt the same. The two were 
her all on earth, but she helped them to push off the boat that 
bore them on the wild sea whose waves seemed white with 
wrath. She stood and saw it, now lost to the eye in the yeast 
| of foam, now for a breath of time on the crest of a high wave. 
The brave girl kept stroke with her oar, and her heart grew 
stout as they rose and sunk. Each time they rose they were 
more near to the wreck. Soon they could hear the shout of the 
men on board and see their hands put forth for help. Yard by 
yard, rod by rod the boat drew near to save them and they 
, could see who were in it. Now it was in reach of the wreck, 
and as it rose and fell by its side, one by one they dropt to its 
hold. The wife with her two dead babes was brought down 
safe, and she found in the brave girl, what they all saw and 
felt, one made and sent by God to do a work which his angels 
ot love and help that fly on wings, night well be glad to do. 

Now what makes the act of this young girl a pearl of great 
price in the deeds. which the world holds in its best wealth is 
the fact that she did not do it for the praise which comes from 
man. She had no such thought in her heart when she and her 
father put out on the wild sea on that gray morn. If no one in 
the world but he and those whom they brought from the wreck 
were to know what she did, she would have done it with the 
same joy at the act. But it was known al! through the world. 
The queen heard of it and felt that it set a new star in her 
crown and a new pride in her heart that such souls were found 
in the poor of her realm. 

Slips have borne her name, and showed it with pride at their 
prows at the ports of far-off lands. 

Now, my young friends, can all of you, can one of you, tell 
her name! If not, ask those who can. 


Miserigs oF War.—An eminent surgeon, present in the 
hospitals after the battle of Waterloo, says, ‘‘ The wounded 
French continued to be brought in for several successive days ; 
and the British soldiers, who had in the morning been moved 
by the piteous cries of those they carried, I saw in the evening 
30 hardened by the repetition of the scene, and by fatigue, asto 
become indifferent to the sufferings they occasioned ! 

** It was now the ¢hirleenth day after the battle. It is impos- 
sible to conceive the sufferings of men rudely carried at sucha 
period.of their wounds. When I first entered the hospital, 
these Frenchmen had been roused and excited to an extraordi- 
nary degree ; and in the giance of their eyes there was a charac- 
ter of fierceness which I never expected to witness in human 
countenance. On the second day, the temporary excitement 
had subsided; and turn which way I would, 1 encountered 
every form of entreaty from those whose condition left no need 
of words to stir compassion: Surgeon Major, oh! how I suffer ! 
Dress my wounds! do dress my wounds !— Doctor, I commend 
myself to you. Cut my leg off! Oh! 1 suffer too much! And 
when these entreaties were unavailing, you might hear, in a 
weak, inward tone of despair, J shall die! Iama dead mer!” 
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WE WAGE A MIGHTY WAR, BOYS. 
[FOR DECLAMATION. ] 


We wage a mighty war, boys, 
Against a mighty fue! 

Wh > through our land with busy hand 
Ts spreadit 2 want and woe. 

H[e’s saddened many a light heart, 
And many & thousand slain ; 

Then come with us your voice to raise, 
And bid mankind abstain. 


Our poor-houses are filled, boys, 
With paupers drink has made ; 

The cash which should support them, boys, 
To the gin-shopghas been paid. 

And we've these poor to keep, boys, 
Though naught we have to spare ; 

*Tis the landlords should do this, boys, 
For they have sent them there. 


If strong drink from our land, boys, 
Were swept away to-night, 
Some ot our prison-houses 
Would close their portals quite: 
And one-half of the police force, 
For which we're taxed to pay, 
Without it would have naught to do, 
For so our rulers say. 


PEACE-MAKING. 


BY KARL KLINE. 


The writer, in a former number, spoke of work done which 
gave little pleasure in the retrospect. It seems fit now to speak 
of other work, on which one can look back with pleasure and 
furward with hope. 

The work of peace-making. It ie a great thing to keep the 
peace—to restrain those words and acts by which the angry pas- 
sions are aroused. One need never be ashamed of those re- 
straints of tongue and hand and foot. They come back to us 
with a joyous reminiscence in hours of loneliness, when, but tor 
them and the good hand of God upon us, we should indeed have 
been enveloped in a dense gloom. We are never sorry because 
we withheld the wrathful word , but, oh! how often sorry be- 
cause we spoke it. A life consecrated to keeping the peace is 
then a ork inspired by Him who has begotten us from above. 
And it is pleasing to observe how wise and careful He, who 
creates us froin above, makes us to become in order that we 
may be peaceable, gentle and good. ‘The Country Parson in 
one of his bouks, has an essay on ‘* How to Put Things.’”? The 
Christian peace-keeper has learnt this lesson from a higher than 
the Scotch pargon. And the work of his life is so to put com- 
mand, rebuke, counsel, warning or correction that the love 
which moves the lips to speak may cause the words to drip 
with the fragrance of their spirit; 

But there is, after all, something higher in excellence than 
keeping the peace—preserving the placid state which already 
exists. Peace-keeping is good. Peacemaking is a higher 
gift. It turns war into peace, hatred into love, cursing into 
blessing. Christ says: ‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers; fur 
they shall be called the children of God.’? Why are they here 
so called rather than all the others who are named in Christ’s 
eatalocue of the blessed! Just because peace-making is the 
nearest approach to the Father's likeness which the Christian 
can here attain. St. Peter, with his rashness, had as little of 
this spirit in his old nature as you, reader, or any other man. 
But when grace had done its work with power on his soul, he 
cries: ‘* Christ also suffered for us, leaving us an example, 
that ye should follow His steps :—who, when He was reviled, 
reviled not again, when He suffered, he threatened not.’’ 
Many a true child of God has had to eat the Christian Passover 
with the bitter herbs of contrition because of the times he has 
failed in the past to keep the peace. But it is good, when with 
his bitter herbs he eats also the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth, having put away the leaven of malice and wicked- 
ness. Then he will eat of Christ, the true Passover, who is 
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sacrificed for us. He will receive His Spirit, and peace-keep- 
ing and peace-making will be the labor of love for the remain- 
ing lifetime. 


A New Way or QuarreLinc.—We are accustomed to think 
of the Japanese as being far behind us in all that goes to make 
up Civilization. But there are afew things which we can 
learn even of them. They are said to be the politest 
people in the world. Street fights and brawls are very 
uncommon, and when two persons do cundescend to quar- 
rel they do it with the greatest propriety. A traveler in 
that country tells of seeing the rare sight of two little boys of 
five or six years old, who were having an ‘* unpleasantness,”’ 
which had reached the point cf pretty vigorous squeezing and 
pulling, when one of them, who was evidently petting enough 
of it, called out, ** Please excuse me! Please excuse me!” 
Whereupon the other child immediately stupped, and peace 
was made. It strikes us that some American children might 
take a hint from these ‘‘ heathens.’’ Suppose at the beginning 
of a quarrel a boy shoul say, ** Excuse me for being angry!” 
‘*T beg your pardon for calling you names !’’ ‘* Please be so 
good as to tell me why you did that!”? How long do you 
think the quarrel! would last! Suppose we try this Japanese 
way the next time there is o«casiun. 


A St. Louis lover gave up a match with a $50,000 heiress 
because she objected to smoking : 


‘¢The maid, as by the papers doth appear, 

Whom fifty thousand dollars nade so dear, 

To test Luthario’s passion, simply said : 

‘ Forego the weed before we go to wed. 

For smoke take flame ; I'll be that flame’s bright fanner. 
To have your Anna give up your Havana.’ 

But he, when thus she brought him to the scratch, 

Lit his cigar and threw away his match.”’ 


A Cueerrut Face.—There is no greater every-day virtue 
than cheerfulness. This quality in man among men is like 
sunshine to the day, or gentle renewing muisture to parched 
herbs. The light of a cheerful face diffuses itself, and com- 
municates the happy spirit that inspires it. The sourest temper 
must sweeten in the atmosphere of continuous good humor. 


Gentleness, a fruit of the Spirit, is utterly opposed to every 
harsh and cruel action ; and I shuuld feel nohappy assurance of 
that man’s Christian walk, who could look on with indifferent 
eye, or content himself with a passing expression of disapprov- 
al, when barbarity is inflicted on an animal more friendly to 
man than man is to his fellow, more humbly confiding towards 
man than man is towards his God.— Charlotte khzabeth. 


‘Treat all] with respect, especially the poor. Be careful to 
injure no one’s feelings by unkind remarks. Never tell tales, 
make faces, call names, ridicule the lame, mimic the unfurtue 
nate, or be cruel to insects, birds or animals. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a persen a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, 320.00 a life member, $50.00 a Jife director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 


The Advocate nf Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 


If one is not able to give the full amount of amembership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he dues give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Meua's Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. ‘lv subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 


Miss Weenen’s Lectrure.—The lecture delivered in St. 
Paul's Church, Sunday evening, by Miss Jane Ek. Weeden, on 
the general sudject of Peace, was well attended and favorably 
received. Miss Weeden spoke in the interests of the American 
Peace Society, and showed very clearly the importance of arbi- 
tration and a Congress of Nations as substitutes for war, and 
gave many encouraging facts to show the progress already 
made in that direction. 


Her address was intellectually vigorous, comprehensive, con- 
siderate and remarkably free trom indiscriminate condemnation 
and impracticable theories. Miss Weeden speaks without 
notes. is familiar with her subject, and both interests and in- 
structs her audience. Judged by her success last Sunday 
evening, she may be safely commended to the pubiic as an effie 
cient advocate of a very important cause. 

W.H. Ryoper, 


Pastor St. Paul’s Charch. 
Chicago, March 3, 1874. 


AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 


Although the cause in which [ am engaged is not identical 
with the Heaven-originated cause of Peace, yet in many re- 
spects it is so similar to that cause, that perhaps you will allow 
me a small space in which to call the attention of your readers 
to its merits. : 

We are engaged in endeavoring to heal the wounds made by 
the accursed spirit of war, in the body politic of our nation. 
We have confidence in the efficacy of the peace principle, 
when understandingly applied, in assuaging the angry passions 
of war, and in causing the white dove of peace to alight on the 
fiery heads of the Sons of Mars. Our countrymen have foughy 
each other valiantly. Some of them he bleeding at every pore, 
from the effects of this fratricidal strife. Although once our 
mortal foes, they now appeal to us fur help,— 


‘© From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain,’’ 
of the South. Conscious of their inability and of our ability, 
they are beginning to cry out, ‘‘ Save us, or we perish.’’ 
Shall we heed this Macedonian cry! or shall we turn away 
from those who utter it, saying, ‘‘ You have bronght all of 
this evil upon yourselves, now help yourselves to rise from it 
if youcan’’t Jt is true, ‘*Israe] has destroyed itself,’’ but is 
that any reason why we should not help her? I do not allude 
now to missionary labors merely, or to educational ones, but 
primarily to that industrial help that lies at the basis ef all 
uther aid. 

The South needs industrial aid above all] other things. This 
is the object of the Association which I represent. It is called 
the ** Laborers’ Flomestead and Southern Emigration Society,”’ 
and its intentions are stated in its constitution as follows: 
‘¢ The object of this Society shall be to encourage the emigra- 
tion to the South of colonies of the best class of Northern 
Jaborera, and to aid the Freedmen in becoming land owners 
and skilful mechanics, hoping thereby to improve their moral, 
social and civil condition, and thus to bencfit the while South.” 
We aim at carrying the blessings of our industrial lite, and 
scattering them wherever at the South they may be called for. 
The cry comes up frum various parts of the South, ‘‘ Come 
down and help us to a, better industrial life.”’ 

We especially aim at establishing manufacturing and me- 
chanical business at the South. She needs our mechanics. We 
need for these mechanics the great Southern market, and wish 
to avoid the folly of transporting to the North, the products of 
the South, to be manufactured at the North and then returned 
home. This I contend is a great peace measure, and to every 
person wishing further information on the subject, we would be 
happy to send a circular, describing our plan of operations. 
Address ‘* Southern Emigration Office, 31 1-2 Congreyational 
House, corner Beacon and Somerset streets, Boston, Mass. 

Yours for practical peace, C. STearns. 

Boston, Feb. 5, 1874. 


We have received several numbers of The W'ayside, a Chris-— 
tian weekly, published at Wilmington, Del. On examination 
we are happy to say that Dr. Hicks produces a paper which is 
a marvel of excellence and cheapness. It is difficult to see how 
a little money can be used to better advantage in the cause of 
peace, truth and righteousness than to scatter this admirable 
paper broadcast over all the land. It will do good guiding many 
a wayfarer on the road of life to a home in heaven. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 


The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


We respectfully request a// who use envelopes and wish to 
do good, to send to our office in Boston for these kinds, which 
will be sent by mail at the prices named without cost to them 
for postage. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. HKobert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this must excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 

rice 50 cents. Address al} your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Dear Frienps:—You are numbered by thousands. The 
ehildren and youth who see the Angel of Peace are a large 
army ; and when we add those who see the Advocate of Peace, 
the army of the Lord is largely augmented. We have asked 
eurselves if these dear friends, to whom we go by our papers 
ence a month, would not gladly do us a small favor? The 
answer has been yes, yes, they would do it if they could. 

Very well. We are going to make a request which any one 
of them can comply with if they choose. 

If each one of our readers would send us a very small dona- 
tion which they could easily collect from a few friends if they 
are unable to give it themselves, it would in these panic times 
be the greatest possible favor to us. 

The Scotch say, ‘* Many littles make a muckle,’’ and we all 
know it but don’t always practice accordingly. Suppose now 
twenty thousand children. should send us each twenty-five cents, 
which they can easily cullect if they cannot give it themselves, 
it would give as the handsome sum of five thousand dollars! 
If now our adult readers, to the number of five thousand, and 
we have many more than that, would add one dollar each, 
which they can easily do, it would swell the sum to ten thou- 
sand dollars ! 

We need this amount of money in these panic times more 
than language can describe, and if we had it it would be spent 
immediately in promoting the cause where it is greatly needed. 

Dear readers, young and old, we most earnestly ask you to 
help us in this way, and it will encourage us tu do for the 
peace cause what we cannot do unless you come to our aid. 
Please enclose the twenty-five cents or the one dollar and for- 
ward to this office to either of the undersigned. 


D. C. Haynes, Financial Secretary, 
H. C. Dunnam, Office Agent. 


WOMAN’S PEACE FESTIVAL, JUNE 2, 1847. 

I would remind the friends of Peace who united last year in 
observing the second day of June as a Woman’s Peace Festi- 
VAL, that by common consent, the day thus inaugurated was 
intended to become one of yearly observance. I pray those 
interested, therefore, to make in due time the necessary ar-’ 
rangements for holding meetings similar to those held last year 
in this country and in Europe. I also beg that they will 
make every possible effort to promote the extension of this pa- 
cific and happy observance. | . 

As I am obliged to leave home for some time, my only way 
of addressing the frieuds of the movement is through this 
Communications addressed to me will be 

Jutra Warp Howe. 


printed circular. 
duly forwarded. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 

Tae True Granpeur or Nations and the War-System or 
THe CoMMONWEALTH or Nations bound in one volume, will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. H. 
C. Dunham, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

We have but a limited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a ‘‘ tower of strength”’ in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many who will be glad to receive 
a copy on the above terms. 


Tue Apostie or Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. 

‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would. doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.’’ 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
- Hon. Charles Sumner, LL. D., Boston, Mass. 
A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tafts? College, Boston, Mase. 
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Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. 
Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Springfield, Obio. 
Rev. T..D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., Ex-President Yale College. 
E. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, Ill. - = 
Hon. David Turner, Crown Point, Ind. 
J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Il. 
R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, Il. 
‘John V. Farwell, Chicago, Ill. 
Hon. Wm. R. Marshail, Ex-Gov. of Minn. 
Hon. James Harlan, U. 8. Senator, Iowa. 

' Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksonville, Dl.. rea 
Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 
Rev. Prof. Samuel Harriss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theo. 

’ Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. 
Emory Washbum, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
' Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Baltimore, Md. 
' David Dadley Field, LL. D., New York, 
Hon. Gerritt Smith, Peterboro’, New York. 

' Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. 

George H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia. 

_, Hon. F. R. Branot, Chairman Indian Commission, Pittsburg, Pa. 

’ Hon. Eliha Barritt, New Britain, Ct. 

1. Hon. Edward 8. Tobey, Boston, Mass. 
Amasa Walker, LL. D., No. Brookfield, Mass, 
George F. Gregory, Mayor of Fredericton, N. B. 
Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, New York. 
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T. H. Rand, Chief Superintendent Education, N. B. 
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MEETINGS IN THE INTERESTS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The Finance Secretary has held, the past winter, popular 
meetings in the follewing places: Montreal and Toronto in the 
Dominion, and Buffalo, Rochester, Niagara Falls, Norwich, 
Oxford and Fulton, New York. With one exception all of the 
meetings were very largely attended, and all of them were 
meetings of great interest. 


The financial crisis prevented any considerable results in 
money, which is greatly to be regretted, as the cause at this 
time needs more money than ever before, on account of our ef- 
forts in Europe and other efforts made necessary by the eminent 
success of the Treaty of Washington and its resulting arbitra- 
tions. In all the places of these meetings, our cause was but 
little known, on account of their removal from the circle of the 
society’s chief efforts. Large numbers of persons heard for the 
first time the peace cause presented, and can hardly fail to re- 
member it in the future. 

At Montreal the leading Pyoteelant ministers participated in 
the meeting, and several of them advocated the cause. Be- 
sides these, the bishop of Montreal and Principal Dawson, 
LL. D., and other distinguished educators, sent letters of en- 
couragement and commendation. 


The meetiag at Toronto was largely attended in the First 
Baptist church, Rev. Dr. Castle, pastor. We are under spe- 
cial obligations at Toronto to several of the pastors, and to the 
Lieut. Governor residing there, and to Ex-Lieut. Gov. Howe, 
and the Hon. William M. Master and John Macdonald. 

The meeting at Buffalo was held in the Central Presbyterian 
church, one of the largest audience rooms in the United States, 
and though but a short time was consumed in getting it up a 
very large and attentive audience greeted the cause. 

The meeting in Rochester was held in the spacious ‘‘ Brick 
Church,’’ Rev. Dr. Shaw, pastor. Though the streets were 
dangerous from their icy condition, the audience, largely of 
men, was unusually large, all the seats up stairs and down be- 
ing occupied. Rev. Martin B. Anderson, LL. D., President 
of the Rochester University, Revs. Dr. Shaw and Muller, be- 
sides the Finance Secretary, speaking. 

The meeting at Norwich was held in the epacious Baptist 
church, Rev. L. M. S. Haynes, pastor, and was entirely filled, 
besides seats in the aisles. Several addresses were made. 
Very similar remarks were applicable to al] the meetings named 
above, and we cannot but consider them highly encouraging to 
the cause. We are under special obligations to the gentlemen 
of the press for ample notices of the cause before the meetings 
and for full reports of them afterwards. By means of the press 
the cause during these meetings has been carried to tens of 
thousands and we look for aid to the cause from large numbers 


of new sources. The general impression seems to have been 
made that the time has come for more effort, the world over, 
for international arbitration rather than war between nations, 
and in behalf of general peace on earth, and good will toward 
men. These meetings are to be continued until the country 
generally is reached. 

a a a a 


DEATH OF PROF. CROSBY. 


Only a few weeks have passed since the officers of the Peace 
Society weré called together to record the heartfelt expressions 
of their sorrow over the decease of the eminent and accom- 
plished champion of peace, Charles Sumner, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Society. 

Death has again invaded our ranks and taken from us the 
Chairman of our Executive Committee, Prof. Alpheus Crosby. 
He died at his residence in Salem, Apri] 17th, after a brief ill- 
ness from an affection of the brain. Prof. Crosby had filled 
several high positions, was quite distinguished for his scholarly 
and literary attainments, and was the ardent friend of many 
great and good causes. We shal] make a more extended refer- 
ence to him in future. 

At a special meeting of the officers of the Peace Society the 
following resolutions of respect to his memory were adopted : 


Resolved, That we have received with profound and heartfelt 
sorrow the intelligence of the death of Prof. Alpheus Crosby, 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the American 
Peace Societ 

Resolved, tt ‘hat we will enter upon our records an expression 
of our high appreciation of our departed officer, as a scholar of 
rare and varied attainments, as a philanthropist, singularly 
warm-hearted and devoted, as 2 man in social intercourse al- 
ways g3nial and pleasant, and as a member and officer of our 
Society, always efficient and faithful in the discharge of his 
duties. 

Resolved, That acopy of the above resolutions be transmitted 
to the family of the deceased. 


On the 19th instant, the Rev. Dr. Miles delivered an address 
before the students of the Theological School of Boston Univer- 
sity, on the subject which he has been so successfully agitating 
in Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. In his pre- 
sentation of the present agpécts of the Peace movement and its 
increasing favor among leading publiciets and jurists every- 
where, the students were universally gratified to hail it with a 
hearty God speed. From the deep interest manifested in this 
noble and Christian enterprise, it is believed that these young 
men will go forth by their sympathies, their faith, and their ju- 
dicious action to be bold and outspoken defenders of tle Gospel 
of Peace in all its aspects and beatings on the timcs in which 
we live. May God bless the cause of peace and international 
arbitration. 
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BATAILLE. 


BY ELIZABETH HAZARD. 


In the garden of Isola Bella, Lake Maggiori, is a tree on 
which Bataille is said to have been carved by Napoleon, on the 
evening previous to the battle of Marengo. 


Under the shadow of the branches green, 
Amid Isola Bella’s garden ground, 
In the soft twilight, one of regal mien 
Stood, where the chuicest flowers bloom around. 


Gently the dews from fair Italia’s skies, 
Refreshing fell on fragrant leaf and flower. 
nd the sweet vesper song of birds arise 
Harmonious, with the mild and soothing hour. 


Incense from earth arose, and one might deem 
So gently stole the wavelet to the shore, 

So tranquilizing was the fair lake scene, 
Its influence would the love of peace restore. 


With sunset glory tinged, in grandeur rose 
Such scenes as Italy in pride may show, 
On which the eye delighted will repose, 
E’en when the heart, grief stricken sinks in woe. 


He stood in pride beneath that verdant tree, 
Ambition o’er his heart held stern control ; 

The master of the world he dreamed to be, 
And war's unhallowed passion fired his soul. 


In the deep stillness of that holy hour, 

The trumpet and the clarion loud he hears, 
And all the victor’s pageantry of power 

To lure him on, before his mind appears. 


The orphan’s cry, the widow’s bitter tear, 
The carnage, and the wounds on battle field, 
The burning village, and the hearth-stone drear, 
To these, say, would the warrior’s purpose yield! 


The laurel chaplet circles round his head, 

Above the slaughtering cry the loud acclaim he hears ; 
Incense ia breathed, and at his haugbty tread 

The conquered quail, the conquerors greet with cheers. 


Thy holy beauty, Nature, on his breast 
In vain bestows its soft, appealing smile, 

And ’mid the scenes, by thee most fondly blest, 
Unheeding of thy charms, he carves, Bataille. 


THE UNANSWERED QUESTION. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


Some thirty years ago an intelligent merchant and shipowner 
of one of our commercial cities put forth in a pamphlet form 
the question: ‘* What is the Use of Our Navy?’’ Where 
there was one to ask that question then, there are a thousand 
now, and neither then nor now has one been found to answer 
it. Let it go again before the public mind. What is the use 
of our navy No one can say it is to capture pirates or drive 
them from the seas. Not one of our war vessels is made for 
that purpose. Is it to cruise around the globe to repel or 
avenge insults to our flag or to our citizens residing in foreign 
countriegt Are, then, the captains and other officers of our 
frigates to be judges, juries and executioners in matters of in- 
ternational law, or in cases of alleged injury or insult! to ex- 
ecute drumhead justice or punishment at their free will and 
sole judgment? to bombard some South American village for 
a quarrel over a bottle of whiskey or game at cards? or to de- 
stroy a Corean stockade and a heathen populace, as a target 
for practice or to establish the prestige of American arms? 
To vindicate the honor of our national flag! Indeed! How 
has it vindicated that honor the past year! If such sacred 
authority may be referred to in this connection, it is not what 
goes into the man, but what goes out of him that defiles him. 


It is not what outside powers or populations may do to our flag 
that exposes it to dishonor, but what we do from within to de- 
file it. Now, what did any outside nationalities ever do to our 
flag since it floated upon the ocean that so dishonored it as 
those acts from within which our naval power has permitted 
und abetted? I remember the almost pathetic tone that per- 
vaded a speech of the Earl of Aberdeen in Parliament, when 
explaining the poor success of the British naval forces on the 
coast of Africa in suppressing the slave traffic, owing to the 
fact that every slave-ship could run up the American flag, and 
sail free from search, question or impediment, to Cuba or 
Brazil. The fetid human cargo stowed between decks did not 
defile the flag, but the question of an outside power as to the 
right of the shipto float it—that was the actto dishonor it! 
That was the act that our navy wag to prevent or punish! 

With this Virginius case before us, is it not proper and nat- 
ural to ask what is the use of our navy in time uf peace? Has 
our navy kept the honor of the flag it bears immaculate? If 
it cannot and does not prevent such vessels from prowling about 
the seas with the stars and stripes at the mast-head, what is its 
use? Did our navy try to arrest its piratical or filibustering 
career? No; it virtually abetted or winked at it. Head the 


| correspondence between the Spanish captain and the command- 


er of the Kansas, who refused to recognize the charges and 
proofs against the Virginius, or to take the vessel back to the 
United States to have her right to carry our flag tried in our 
own courts. How near were we brought to war with Spain, 
which would have thwarted the reconstruction of that country 
and sent it back into the alternative anarchy and despotism of 
past ages! And all for this dishonest craft, which its own 
sailors denounced in our courts as a pirate; whose character 
and object were known by every reading and thinking man in 
the Union. What insult, what defilement did any Eurapean 
power orcommunity ever put upon our flag that equals this act 
from within? 

Well, if we have no use for our navy in peace, what is its 
use in wart What was the use of the great fleet of French 
iron-clads in the late wart with Prussiat What did they do for 
France? Did they delay her fall! Did they win her any 
glory? defend any of her portst No; they never captured 
enough Prussian ships to pay for the coal they burnt in cruis- 
ing forthem. What is onr navy going to do in case of war 
with a European power? Enlarge the area of conflict, as if 
this continent were not large enough to fight on! Let us bring 
cool reason to the appreciation of this contingency. As Eng- 
land is the greatest naval power in the world, and as our navy 
has more reference to hers than to all others in the world put to- 
gether, let us leap with a bound over all probabilities into the 
possibility of war with her. Let us suppose that we 
and she are going to take the back track toward the 
barbarism of the dark ages; that, not satisfied with the results 
which pacific solutions have realized to both countries, she may 
do something to us or we to her that cannot be settled by a 
Geneva tribunal, but must be brought to the arbitrament of war, 
like that of 1812, which settled questions so satisfactorily. 
Well, war, let us suppose, is declared. Whatnext! Can 
any honest, intelligent mind believe that England alone, or 
with the help of France or Germany, could or would send a 
fleet with 50,000 men across the ocean and invade this conti- 
nent! Look at the invasion of the Crimea by four allied pow- 
ers. It would take a whole week to land 25,000 men with their 
armament, if no opposition were made to them. It would re- 
quire months of preparation to collect ships of war and trans- 
ports for such an expedition. The submarine telegraphs 
would give us a morning bulletin of the operation—the very 
number and names of the ships, and every other particular. 
We should know the very hour when they weighed anchor for 
America. What would be the result! Why 500,000 men would 
or could be concentrated at any given point of attack on our 
coast at two days’ notice. What a preposterous fantasy to in- 
dulge, that any European power or alliance would send over 
50,000 men to invade this continental nation of 40,000,000 ! 

But in case of this almost unsupposable war, what would be 
the use of our navy? It could not beat back the great fleet of 
European iron-clads. It could not encounter them on the high 
seas. It would not be wanted to prevent the invading force 
from landing on our shores. Then what? Some one may say 
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it might scatter its ships over the seas and capture the enemy’s 
mercliant vessels, and destroy a great deal of its commerce— 
perhaps as the French navy did in the war with Prussia, as 
we have noticed. But whose commerce would it destroy! 
The word commerce is a compound one, beginning with con, 
‘s with.’? It does not mean a one-sided transaction, but one 
between two parties. So all the commerce on the ocean be- 
longs to two or more parties. Well, our supposable war is 
with England, and our navy would destroy her commerce, 
would it?) Who is the con in this case, and what makes the 
commerce? The most expanded con known to the Atlantic, 
connects England and the United States. Cotton, rice, tobac- 
co, wheat, corn, pork, butter, lard, etc., constitute our part of 
the con, or our exports tu England. We sell her more of raw 
materisl in these productions than she imports from all other 
nations put together. Now, then, suppose in case of a war with 
her, our navy could destroy this commerce, which country 
would be most damaged by this destruction? Would it pay 
onr agricultural States to support such a navy fifty years in 
view of the possibility of such a war and such a destruction of 
their productions on their way across the sea? Certainly it 
would damage business in Kingland much to prevent the trade 
in these American productions. But would this weaken her or 
tend to bring the war to a speedier close? Does this de- 
struction of private property tend in that direction usually ? 

But in case of such a war our navy could not spite England’s 
face by biting off the nose of its own country. In case of such 
a'war, England would get American cotton cheaper than she 
did in our civil conflict. We should not blockade our own 
ports, but open them wide to all the vessels in the world except 
the English. The war would only create a set of entrepots 1n 
Spain, France and Germany. Brest or Havre would become 

‘the Liverpool for the importation of American cotton, corn and 
provisions. The Bahamas and Jamaica would face the other 
way, and, in defiance of patriotism and our navy, American 
merchants and shippers would rush to the front in this round- 
about trade under some flag or other besides their own. 

Is it not time to arrest this armed peace policy which, ‘* like 
the dropsy, grows by that it feeds on ””! Think how it has 
grown upon this nation in the last twenty years—from $ 20,- 
000,000 to $70,000,000! It had reached this figure on the 30th 
of June last, before the Cuban imbroglio, which will give it 
an upward tendency that will last for decades. Let no one 
cheat his mind with the delusion that the Virginius affair is to 
cost the nation only $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. It will cost it 
$ 50,000,000. It has generated influences and tendencies that 
will run on for a generation. It will Jead to the erection or en- 
largement of fortifications as well as ships of war, which will 
drag their slow length of expenditure through one decade after 
the other. Shall this great nation, held in the protecting arms 
of the broad ocean 3,000 miles from the nearest European 
power, take its children’s bread, itschildren’s toil and earnings, 
and offer them as an everlasting oblation to this impalpa- 
ble hobgoblin that makes cowards of us all! Will the young 
generation to succeed us attain to a better courage and shake off 
this huge vampire that fattens upon the industries of the world ! 
As a nation we want this new and better courage, a better 
faith in God and humanity, a courage to believe that what we 
would not do to others they would not do to us. That is the 
correlative, the complementary doctrine of the golden rule. 
Be just and fear not. ‘‘ The eternal years of God,’’ and all 
the guarantees of his providence stand pledged to the truth and 
safety of that injunction. 


We are not surprised to hear that this drain of its population 
creates among the administrators of the Empire serious alarm. 
It may well do so. In former years, obstructive Jaws checked 
the outflow ; the application of the obsolete principle, ‘‘once a 
subject always a subject,’’ was attempted. These obstructions. 
however, are now abolished, and the movement sets toward 
America more strongly than ever. It is useless to try to stop 
it; one might as well resist the down-pouring of the rain. 

The Times, in stating the causes of this wonderful phenome- 
non of our modern life, fails to give to one of them the impor- 
tance which is its due. We mean the military organization of 
the continent of Europe. It has been well said that civiliza- 
tion in Europe has, by a singular inversion, reached the level 
of barbarism. In the savage state, every male adult is expect- 
ed to take part in making war, and to this result Europe has 
come. A remorseless conscription sweeps in the entire arms- 
bearing population. Enormous armies are kept up in time of 
peace; the best years of millions of young men are taken 
from them ; taxes are multiplied and eat up the substance of 
the people: Is it a wonder that as fast as they can they get 
away? 

his is an old story, but it has fresh illustrations. Since 
the first of January the Emperor of Russia has issued a proc- 
lamation which abolishes all the existing exemptions from mili- 
tary service. The Czar says: 


‘¢In accordance with the existing laws, military service is 
exacted only from the peasants and citizeng, a considerable por- 
tion of Russian subjects being thus exempt from a duty which 
ought to be equally imposed upon all. ‘These antiquated ar- 
rangements, besides being no longer in harmony with the al- 
tered circumstances of our social and political life, are at vari- 
ance with the military requirements of the presentage. Re- 
cent events have proved that a State is strong, not by the 
numbers, but by the moral and intellectual education of its 
troops. But this education can be secured only by all classes 
of society alike devoting themselves to the sacred task of de- 
fending the country. . . . Fully acknowledging the prin- 
ciple that the defence of the Throne and country is a sacred 
duty of every Russian, the draft declares every male liable 
to conscription, and repeals the ancient provisions allowing 
conscripts to redeem their obligation by payment of a sum of 
money or the presentation of a substitute.” 


Under this law the army and reserve wil] number two millions 
of men. Those on whom the draft falls will be liable to fif- 
teen years’ service; after six years they may be furloughed. 
The young men who have ‘‘ attended any of the schools of 
the Empire ’’ will be allowed a deduction from their term of 
service proportioned to their attainments. Russia has already 
an army, in time of peace, of half a million. The Emperor 
disclaims all ambition of military glory. Why then does he 
increase the number of his suldiers? Ie certainly cannot need 
more fur defence. The German Mennonites are already fleeing 
from the Empire and bringing their wealth and industry here. 

The one impulse which stirs the poor of the world to-day is 
the impulse to improve their condition in Jife. Social have 
superseded political questions. ‘Ihe French peasant cares very 
little whether over him is a President, Emperor or King, only 
so France and he are prosperous. The German will fight in 
the supreme hour of need, for the unity of Fatherland ; but not 
all the plories of the Empire can restrain him from trying his 
fortunes in the new world. He will not stay at home to be a 
conscript, when by crossing the ocean he can become a free 
man. Theend of it all will be that Europe will be depleted 
until it abolishes its present military system. And it will de- 
serve to be depleted. To rear sons only that they may be shot 
at is not the prospect which the modern man contemplates with 
pleasure. We may expect the flow to the new world to in- 
cresse til the States of Europe, thoroughly alarmed, shall con- 
sent to a policy of peace.—Methodist. 


THE DEPLETION OF EUROPE. 


The Times calls attention again to the magnitude of the emi- 
gration from Germany to the United States. During the year 
1872 more Germans left the Fatherland than during any previ- 
ous year; the number coming to us is reported at 215,000. 
Statistics show that since 1819 we have received from Germany 
2,500,000 persons. Each one was so much added to our| 
wealth; but each head of a family, or able-bodied single man 
brought with him ready money besides. The addition to our 
resources has, therefore, been enormous, and the loss to Ger- 
many equally great. . 


The ANcEL or Peace will be sent postpaid for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, in packages of from ten to one hundred, at the rate 
of one-half cent per copy. Specimen copies will be sent 
free on application to H. (. Dunham, 1 Somerset St., Buston. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society, for 
the election of officers and the transaction of other business, 
will be held at the Society’s office, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Monday, May 25th, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Ii. C. DUNHAM, Rec. Sec. 

Boston, May, 1874. 


AMERICA’S OFFICE IN THE FAMILY OF 
NATIONS. 


We can think of few phrases more suggestive than this, 
‘6 Family of nations.” The word family in its application to 
the charmed household circle, is one of the rizhest and sweetest 
in the language, Jt is one of the very finest examples of unity 
1n diversity. We but partially declare its contents, when we 
say, it denotes, in all the wonderful and beautiful variety of in- 
dividual characteristics, a oneness of interests of the several 
members, a mutual regard, an implicit obedience to the law of the 
house, and a fellowship of hearts truly admirable. 

But whon we extend the application of this word to great 
nations, with all their teeming interests and priceless institu- 
tions, each one of which comprises within itself nvmberless 
houszholds, it takes on a very grand and impressive significance. 
It affords an example of unify in diversity of the most compre- 
hensive, exalted and engaging character. It portrays to the 
eye of the mind a picture as enchanting as it is magnificent. It 
is a picture, in which are seen powerful States, each having its 
own form of government, its own laws, customs, institutions, 
occupations, and yet each severally respecting the rights and 
claims of all the others, and thus, all dwelling together in unity 
under the benign influence of the law of the world—~embracing 
househald of nations, that law which has its ‘‘seat in the bosom 
of God, and whose voice is the harmony of the world.’’ In its 
widest and fullest sense, ‘‘ family of nations’’ describes a state 
of things, in which, 

‘* No war or battle’s sound 

Is heard the earth uround.” 
when, nations do not any longer lift up sword against nation, 
and do not learn war any more ; when the citizens of all coun- 
tries are devoted to the pursuits of peaceful industry, and are 
employing their resources, their wealth, their time, their 
strength of muscle, and energy of brain, in promoting the arts 
and sciences, in giving an increased impulse to civilization ; in 
enhancing human welfare; when, men of different countries 
are full of life, enthusiasm, heroism, but when their heroism 
manifests itself rather in saving life than in destroying it; 
when intellectual pursuits and the enterprises of philanthropy 
and religion engage universal attention. 

This being so, we may be asked, what pertinency or propri- 
ety ig there in the use ef the phrase “ family of nations! ”’ 


The state of things we have described does not exist. Very 
true. The nations at present, in their spirit, in their relations 
to each other, and in their treatment of each other, do not exhibit 
an actual and perfect realization of this noble and charming 
ideal of the “ family of nations.’? But, still, we claim the ex- 
isting state of things among the more advanced nations does 
justify the application to them, in a certain restricted, but vet, 
important sense of this rich word ‘‘ family.’ Such a state of 
things is of recent origin ; and, hence, the phrase itself has but 
just begun to be used as a description of what actually zs, al- 
though it may have been long employed as a description of what 
ought to be. 


While the nations were in their barbarous state, and en- 
joyed little or no intercourse with each other, and had but little 
knowledge of each other, and regarded each other with abhor- 
rence, it would be an utter perversion of the sacred word ‘‘fam- 
ily,”’ to apply itto them. But now the case is different. In- 
telligence and civilization have made a steady and a very large 
advance, especially during the last century. By the invention of 
steam-machinery, the electric telegraph, and the other great 
inventions and discoveries of modern times, the facilities of in- 
tercourse among the nations have been greatly increased. The 
world has been brought together, and, in an important sense, 
compacted into one community. The interests of all the na- 
tions, even of those that dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
earth, have been blended in one. As an eminent English pub- 
licist has happily expressed it, ‘* The separate threads of na- 
tional jnterest have been entangled in the international] skein,’’ 
Jt istrue now, as never before, that no nation lives for itself. 
They are mutually dependent. To such an extent are their 
interests intertwined and interblended, that a war between any 
two nations must seriously affect all the nations. Hence, dis- 
tinguished publicists like Dr. Bluntschli of Germany, have ex- 
pressed the opinion that when two nations go to war, they 
grossly wrong all neutral countries, and that they are bound by 
their obligations to neutral countries to submit their differences 
to arbitration. 


Moreover, co-existing with this blending of the interests of 
the nations into one, there is, also, a very decided, and rapidly 
strengthenjng fellowship of the nations. They are cherishing 
more and more areal friendship for each other. 

When we speak of nations, we refer particularly to the peoples 
that compose the nations. 


I may be permitted to say, I have enjoyed, within the 
past two years, unusual opportunities by mingling with the 
people of different countries, of learning their sentiments. 

The great body of the intelligent, sober-minded people of dif- 
ferent countries, those, who compose the bone and sinew of s0- 
ciety, are cherishing more and more, feelings of friendship for 
other nations. We were in England when Mr. Goldwin Smith 
who had just returned from America, gave an address, in which 
he spoke of ‘* America’s hatred of England.’? The intimation 
of America's hostility to England excited amazement, and was 
received with incredulity. People said, ‘‘ We do not believe 
America hates us. But if she does, we do not hate her, and 
we will conquer her hatred with love.’ Family of nations is 
by no means an unmcaning expression, and it is an expression 
which is daily becoming more and more significant. 

Now, as in the family, each member has his or her own ap- 
propriate place and office, duties and privileges, as Divine 
Providence, that setg the solitary ip families, agsigns  gtation 
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and a sphere to each member, and ordains a part for each one 
to perform, even so is it in the great family of nations. All 
the nations are members of one great community. But, all the 
members have not the same office. And, it is when each nation 
moves in the station and fulfills the part ordained by the Su- 
preme Ruler, the Gud of the nations, that the charming ideal 
of the family of nations is realized. 


The question that demands of us Americans, prompt and 
profound consideration, is, What is the present peculiar and 
distinctive office and mission of America in this all embracing 
family? We answer, it is the great and blessed office and mission 
of the Peacemaker. We are to lift high in the sight of all the 
world, our banner inscribed with the motto, ‘* On earth, peace, 
good-will to men.’’ Our national policy is to be pre-eminently 
a peace policy, illustrating the blessings and glories of peace at 
home, and so shaped as to promote peace among all nations. 
Mr. Webster never spoke more truly than when he declared 
the true policy of America to be a peace policy. The God of 
the nations, by the way in which he has situated and circum. 
stanced us, as a nation, indicates this answer well nigh as 
clearly as if in an audible vuice he should send it down to us 
from the cleft heavens. 


We should extend this article unduly, were we to specify all 
the providential circumstances, that conspire to declare the 
office of our nation to be that of the Peacemaker. Among the 
first to be named is the nature of our government. Its founda- 
tion and support is not brute force. It has been well said 
‘*Our fathers repudiated that. They said, we do not want 
bayonets to coerce the people. The ship of state shal] here 
float on the good sense, virtue, and love of law that shall be in- 
herent in the hearts of the millions.’? The allegiance which 
our government exacts, is an intelligent and voluntary allegi- 
ance. 


And then, our country in its geographical situation, and in 
its structure is well fitted for the mission we have indicated. It 
is made up of the United States of America having as its most 
august legal tribunal the Supreme Court. It affords an example 
of smperium tn imperio, a federal government unfettered and sov- 
ereign in its own sphere, and State governments equally unfet- 
tered and sovereign, each in its own sphere. And what a 
diversity of peoples and interests; what antagonisms of races, 
of politics and religions have existed and do exist within 
the limits of this widely-extended country! What frequent 
and aggravated differences that have arisen between the 
separate States, or between a State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have been adjusted without a resort to the bloody art 
bitrament of the sword, by an appeal to law, justice and right 
as represented by the Supreme Court. 

In America has been demonstrated the possibility of a fed- 
eration of nations in some respects analagous to the federation 
of our States, the constitution of a High Court, that shall hold 
a relation to the family of nations, not the same as, but yet 
analagous to that of the Supreme Court to the family of States. 

The preparation of a code of internationa) law has been en- 
tered upon with good prospects of complete success. In a 
word, the possibility, indeed we may say, the practicability of 
providing all the means and appliances for a satisfactory and 
amicable settlement of the differences of nations has been 
proved. 


In view of these facts and others that might be adduced, we 
yepeat the question, What is the peculiar office to whigh the 


God of peace has exalted our nation! Is it not evidently the 
noble, sublime office of the Peacemaker? This is our ‘* mani- 
fest destiny ’’ to take the lead in all well-considered and unob- 
trusive measures for organizing permanent peace among the 
nations. This is our great calling. Happy shall we be if we 
see our calling and fulfill it. Truly it is a calling of singular 
honor, lofty enough to satisfy the ambition of a nation as pow- 
erful and aspiring as is this American nation. An office of 
what renown and glory is that of a peacemaker among the 
nations! In endeavors to fulfill this mission our national ambi- 
tion is to find its stimulus and itsexercise. May our statesmen 
and our people understand this. 


THE CAUSE OF PEACE THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
AGO COMPARED WITH THE PRESENT. 


In 1834 and 1835, beside the American Peace Society, there 
were the Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut and New York Peace Societies, and a great number of 
county and Jocal societies ; one in every county in the State of 
Connecticut, also in a number of seminaries and colleges, such 
as Andover, Dartmouth, etc. 3 

In the report of the managers of the American Peace So- 
ciety in 1834, it is stated that within the past year most of the 
large ecclesiastical bodies of New England have passed resolu- 
tions favorable to the objects of the Society, and two hundred 
and sixteen clergymen of various denominations have engaged 
to preach on the subject at Jeast once a year. A prize of 
$ 1,000 had been offered fur the best essay on a Congress of 
Nations. The following paragraph is in the report : 

‘~We have shown how utterly improbable it is that the 
heathen will come numerously into the fold of Christ so long 
as Christian people not only continue to shed, but to be fore- 
most in shedding, each other's blood ; and we have uttered our 
deep conviction, that Jehovah, whose title is the ‘God of 
Peace,’ will not suffer the nations to be converted tu— that huge 
anomaly—a fighting Christianity.’’ 

The Chinese Reposiory printed at Canton, has in the June 
number, 1832, the following paragraph : 

‘* We shall have an opportunity, during the progress of our 
work, to plead the cause of peace. War, if justifiable at all 
under the Christian dispensation is very rarely 30. We are 
much inclined to go with the Friends, called Quakers, on the 
subject of peace, and to enlist ourselves as soldieisin the armies 
of America and Europe that fight for peace, viz., the Peace 
Societies. We heartily pray that the reign of Messiah, whose 
advent was hailed by a multitude of the heavenly host, saying, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace,’ and whose 
name is ‘the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, and the 
Prince of Peace,’ may soon be universal.’’ 

In the report to the seventh annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society in May, 1835, they take a cheerful view of 
the various Eurupean and American Societies, and thus allude 
te new peace societies. 

‘+ Among the most important of them is the ‘ Bowdoin Street 
Young Men’s Peace Society,’ Boston, which is based upon 
the principle that aLu war is inconsistent with the spirit of the 
gospel. The ladies of Bowdoin Street Church, and the young 
men of Park Street Church have formed societies on similar 
principles. A new peace society has been formed at the Lane 
Seminary near Cincinnati, Ohio, which promises to be of much 
service to the cause. A similar one is in progress at Am- 
herst College in Massachusetts,’’ and a number of others are 
noticed. 

They have the names of more than three hundred ministers 
who have pledged themselves to preach at least once a year un 

ace. 

PeThey aleo report numerous ecclesiastical bodies which have 
passed resolutions in favor of peace. 

The following in regard to the Jabors of the General Agent, 
(William Ladd) : 

‘* We are happy to report that the health of our General 
Agent is, thank God, perfegtly restored, ip consequence of 
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which he has resumed his labors in the cause of peace. He 
has traveled since the last anniversary in the service of the 
cause about 1,300 miles. He has delivered 40 public ad- 
dresses ; edited and distributed four numbers of the Calumet, 
and collected $962.26 for the Society, and procured eight life 
memberships and pledges fur others, besides writing numerous 
essays for the newspapers, and keeping up an extensive corre- 
spondence. All these things have been done without any ex- 
pense to the Society except that of postage.’’ 

Peace men of to-day think of that. They conclude their 
report with saying they have more of encouraging nature to 
report than ever before; that wind and tide have buth been 
propitious. 

William Ladd’s first great object, after engaging in the cause 
of peace, was the establishment of a national Suciety, and 
through his exertions mainly the American Peace Society was 
organized in May, 1828. He early saw the necessity of a sub- 
stitute to take the place of war, hence the idea of a Congress 
of nations which the American Peace Society endorsed as an 
important and necessary measure, and as before stated, offered 
a prize of $1,000 for the best ess:y on that subject. Some 
forty essays were offered, and a portion of the best referred to 
a committee of three, who could not agree on any one, but 
recommended to adopt five of the best. Another committee 
also failed to decide on any one, and the Society adopted the 
recommendation of the first committee, and decided to publish 
the five best, and requested William Ladd to write a sixth, 
embodying the better portions of the rejected essays. ITe says, 
‘* | have attended to this duty. In reading over those essays | 
have noted down every thought worth preserving, and I pre- 
sent them here in a body with such reflections, additions and 
historical facts as occurred to me during my labor; so that my 
claim to originality in this production rests much on the thought 
of separating the subject into two distinct parts, viz , First, A 
Congress of Ambassadors from all those Christian and civilized 
nations who should choose to send them, for the purpose of set- 
tling the principles of international law by compact and agree- 
ment, of the nature of a mutual treaty, and also of devising 
and promoting plans fur the preservation of peace and melio- 
rating the condition of man. 


‘© Second, A Court of Nations composed of the most able 
civilians in the world to arbitrate or judge such cases as shonld 
be brought before it, by the mutual consent of two or more 
contending nations; thus dividing entirely the diplomatic frum 
the judicial functions which require such different, not to say, 
opposite characters in the exercise of theirfunctions. * * * 

** This division | have never seen in any essay or plan fora 
congress or diet of independent nations, leaving the functions 
of the executive with public opinion, ‘the queen of the world.’ 
I believe it will obviate all the objections which have been 
heretofure made to such a plan.”’ 

These essays were published in one volume in 1840, anda 
much larger number of that by Mr. Ladd, separately, and many 
thousands of which were also published in England by the Lon- 
dun Peace Society. 

‘+ As soon as it left the press,’’ says FP. Burritt, ‘Mr. Ladd 
set himself to the work of distributing copies tu the crowned 
heads and leading men of Christendom with all the glowing 
zeal and activity which he brought to the cause. And it is the 
best tribute to his clear and judicious mind that the main prop- 
osition as he developed it has been pressed upon the considera- 
tion of the public mind of Christendom ever since his day, with- 
out amendment, addition or subtraction.’’ 


For several years previous to the publication of the essays, 
numervus petitions from peace societies and individaals were 
presented to Congress on the subject, and William Ladd went 
to Washington in 1839 to attend to the furtherance of the ob- 
jects, and had a special interview with the President, and some 
leading members of Congress, ‘‘from all of whom”’ he says, *] 
gathered what indeed [ knew before, that if the rulers in repre- 
sentative governments are tu be induced to adopt any new 
measure of public utility, it must be through their constituents. 
* * Befure either the President or the Congress of these United 
States will act on this subject, the sovereign people must act, 
and oefore they will act, they must be acted on by the friends 
of peace ; and the subject must be Jaid before the people in all 


parts of our country as much as it has been in Massachusetts. 
© © When the whole country shall understand the subject as 
well as Massachusetts, the Congress of the United States will 
be as favorable to a Court of Nations as the General Court of 
Massachusetts is, and when the American Government shall 
take up the subject in earnest, it will begin to be studied and 
understood by the enlightened nations of Europe.’’ 

Such were the views and feelings of that far seeing Apostle 
of Peace, a generation ago, and is it not the true position of the 
peace cause at the present time ! 

Where are the sons of those noble sires, who were then bat- 
tling for the right through those peace societies, and petitions 
to Legislatures and to Congress? They were faithful in their 
generation, but alas! as they have died, their societies have 
died also. Where are the hundreds of ministers who pledged 
themselves to preach for peace at least once a year! 

But have not a portion of those young men who imbibed the 
true principles of peace at Andover, Dartmouth, Amherst, 
Bowdoin and Park streets, remained true to their principles, 
whereby the American Peace Society has been kept alive, and 
is now urging upon the public mind the very measures that 
Ladd sacrificed his life to establish? Therefore, Jet the sons of 
the worthy fathers awake to their duty, and came up tu the 
help of those who have faithfully stood at their posts, and press 
the subject upon the people everywhere, at this auspicious mo- 
ment, when the Christian world is waking to a realization of 
the truth. ; J.S. W. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
IMPORTANCE OF ITS WORK. 


Rev. Edward E. Hale, in the May number of Old and Nav, 
has an excellent article upon the necessity of a prompt distri- 
bution by our government of the Geneva award, from which 
we extract the following passages : 


Side by side with the loss of national honor involved is the 
indefinite postponement of the principle of arbitration, from 
which we had begun to hope so much. Nobody can with any 
face propose arbitration in the international politics of the world 
while the great Geneva Arbitration hangs in this wretched 
limbo, Fora generation past we have been proposing it to the 
nations. In the treaty of Washington, some of our shrewdest 
and wisest and best men, working with some of the shrewdest 
and wisest and best Englishmen, wrought out the detail with 
such precision, that, on the the whole, the tribunal worked won- 
derfully well. Just at the moment of succcss it proves that 
there is no success. The nation which was in the right does 
not accept the award—or does not obey it. There is an end, 
then, for a generation of men, of any kindred proposition. 

Some of the publicists of the world who have earned an hon- 
orable distinction by their work or their writing met at Brux- 
elles last autumn, and with a good deal of skill set on foot a 
series of measures fur what they call the codification of inter- 
nationa] law,—for putting upon paper, in some authorized and 
authentic way, such results as are now conceded as arrived at 
in the public law of nations. They have arranged to have a 
second meeting guarded with mure care and form, at Geneva 
next September. There seeme guod reason to hupe that a sin- 
gularly intelligent body of men, of acknowledged reputation 
in this matter, may meet there. Suppose they do. Suppose 
some commissioner urges, that, as the two great maritime na- 
tions of the world have successfully resorted to ‘ arbitration ’’ 
in the settlement of a most exasperating and difficult question 
of Admiralty law, ‘* arbitration ’’ shall be considered as de- 
cided upon as the best means for solving a certain class of 
questions. 


Suppose that proposal brought forward again by some Eng- 
lish commissioner at the New Geneva Conference : how wretch- 
edly would the American commissioners be estopped from say- 
ing anything in regard to it! ‘Their own country, their own 
government, having received froin the award of arbiters a sum 
of fourteen million dollars, has tailed to use it for the only pur- 
pose for which it was paid. ‘They would be prevented by this 
miserable failure, from saying one word of weight in urging 
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any concerted measures for putting arbitration on any firmer 
footing hereafter. 

The project of putting together some statement of those 
points of international law which have been agreed upon among 
civilized nations, in a form so concise and definite that it could 
be referred to and recognized in treaties, and in the general 
work of diplomacy, is a plan much more intelligible, and much 
more practicable, than the friends of universal peace have put 
forward since the days of Henry the Fourth. 

So long as the peace congresses of mankind have no object 
but talk and resolutions, so long will they be utterly idle; and 
the words spoken at them will fall into the category of certain 
idle words regarding which severe denunciation is on record. 
But the conference at Bruxelles proposed, and that at Geneva 
proposes, a specific enterprise, perfectly well defined. If the 
Geneva meeting will hold to it, and will advance one step 
towards it, it will achieve a work of distinct and real impor- 
lance. 

That work is the brief but distinct statement of certain prin- 
ciples of public law, which are, on the whole, agreed upon by 
publicists and by practical statesmen ; which could be stated 
in some such condensed form or code, that afterwards they could 
be distinctly and readily referred to. In time they would be 
recognized generally in the diplomacy of nations. It cannot 
be axpecied, that, in the negotiation of every treaty, on each 
and every occasion, the hard-pressed Mr. Fish, or Lord Gran- 
ville, or Count Bismarck, or M. Remusat, who has the special 
detail of the moment in charge, ehall work up, for the mutual 
consent of both parties, those fundamentals of international 
Jaw which both parties might naturally and gladly assent to. 
But let a body of men of known reputation once agree on a 
statement of such fundamentals, and, though it were no larger 
- than the ten commandments, nations agreeing on treaties might 
be disposed to extend to such a code their approval. A closing 
article in every treaty would, not unnaturally, be an agreement, 
in futare difficulties to be bound by the principles stated in the 
** Code of Geneva.”’ 

To prepare for such a code it is necessary that the Geneva 
Conference should not be a mass-meeting, but an assembly of 
a few selected men, competent to the service, and generally ac- 
knowledged to be so. e are glad to believe that the arrange- 
ments made at Bruxelles may secure the selection of such 
commissioners. 


PEACE. 


Our excellent and able friend, Augustine Jones, delivered a 
very interesting discourse recently, in the church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, upon the principles of the Society of Friends, 
from which we extract the following : 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century persecution was 
nearly ended, the society organized. Good works came as 
the natural fruit of obedience to the Light. Samuel said to 
Saul, ‘* Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams.”’ 

Friends early protested against war and capital punishment. 
In this also they resembled the primitive Christians, who re- 
fused to fight for two centuries after Christ. The testimony of 
Friends against war and oaths is on the statute book of every 
country where they live, placed there usually by patient endur- 
ance of persecution. How could they, with their theory of 
equality and the Inward Light, kill men ? 

He who was their great prototype, although he could com- 
mand twelve legions of angels, refused the protection of a 
sword. And those persons who have fullowed his example 
have been preserved in the midst of danger. 

When Titus laid Jerusalem in ashes, and slew eleven hun- 
dred thousand Jews, the Christians refused to fight and went 
forth in safety. 

The rebellion in Treland engendered not only, opea war, but 
murder inspired by bigotry, rapine and revenge. And not one 
Friend was slain, while an uninjured house elicited the remark, 
** That, doubtless, is the house of a Quaker.”’ No Friends 
were killed by Indians in America. 

Ramond says in his ‘‘ Travels in the Pyrenees,’’ ‘* The 


assassin has been my guide jn the defiles of the boundaries of 
Italy; the smuggler of the Pyrenees has received me with a 
welcome in his secret paths. Armed, 1 should have been the 
enemy of both ; unarmed, they have alike respected me. Arms 
irritate the wicked and intimidate the simple ; the man of peace 
amongst men has a much more sacred defense. his character.”’ 

A little company of Friends, called recently to preach the 
Gospel, tented safely, without arms or soldiers, and with their 
tent door open at night, on the hills and plains of Palestine. 

If Napoleon, the impersonation of war, could trust for pro- 
tection in his destiny, how much more ought the disciple of the 
Gospel of Peace to trust in the Jiving God ! 

Friends have not confined their efforts to non-resistance. They 
have constantly labored to bring national disputes before a tri- 
bunal, as personal disputes are brought before a court, there to 
be settled by established rules and right reason, and not by 
brate force and the accidents of war. 

At the close of the Crimean war, the Great Powers met to 
settle the terms of peace. A committee of Friends, headed 
by Joseph Sturge, hastened to the spot. They persuaded 
Lord Clarendon to use his best endeavors to have a clause in- 
serted in the treaty, that in the event of another rupture the 
parties should be bound to refer the matter to arbitration. It 
was done. - And it was a victory for humanity. Then followed 
the Geneva Arbitration. The pride of England was humbled, 
the fever heat of war was on; and again Friends came to the 
front, in the persons of John Bright, Jacob Bright, Foster and 
Gilpin, and a host Jess known to fame. 

he same Joseph Sturge visited Bostoa in 1841, as an advo- 
cate of negro emancipation and universal peace. At a meeting 
of the American Peace Society he suggested a Peace Congress, 
avd the London Convention followed in 1842. Again one at 
Brussels in 1848. Meanwhile Richard Cobden brought the 
matter before the House of Commons, and Friends had so agi- 
tated the subject that Cobden wrote to Sturge, ‘1 always say 
that there is more pluck in the ranks of the Quakers than in all 
our regiments of red-coats.’’ 


THE LESSON OF THIRTY YEARS! 


BY REV. WM. W. PATTON, D. D. 


It lacks but little of thirty years since, on a ‘* Fourth of 
July,’’ as we had been accustomed to call it, or on ‘‘ Independ - 
ence Day,’’ as it was known in Massachusetts, we found our- 
selves in an immense Boston audience, which had assembled to 
hear an oration suited to the national anniversary. Our seat 
was in front of the platform, and but a few feet from it; and 
between us and it was a distinguished military company, which 
acted as an escort to the civic procession. m the platform 
sat an array of the notable men of Boston. ‘The orator was a 
young man, three or four years beyond at having some of 
the best blood of the State in his veins. all, and in every 
way of fine presence, and dressed, if our memory doves not mis- 
lead, in a blue dress-coat and light (we thing white) pantaloons, 
he stood forth, a picture of manly beauty, upon the open plat- 
form, and spoke for two hours, without manuscript. Never 
can we forget the impression of his eloquence, or the 
effect of his arguments and appeals upon his hearers. Instead 
of repeating the commonplaces of ordinary Fourth of July 
orators, he discussed, with historic Jearning and with moral 
earnestness, the ** True Grandeur of Nations,’’ denounced the 
barbarism and degradation of war, deplored the cultivation of 
the military spirit, eulogized peace, and advocated the settle- 
ment of international disputes by a resort to arbitration. Our 
country was then agitated by the approaching war with Mexico 
over the boundary question, and the Whigs, though regretting 
the contest, feared to oppose it, and thus to encounter the un- 
popularity of not seeming to be patriotic. As the orator pro- 
ceeded with his scathing review of the policy of war, standing 
among the tall caps of the military laid on the edge of the plat- 
form, we noticed disgust pictured in their faces, while the 
countenances of the politicians gathered blackness, and be- 
tokened a storm. 

After the exercises, the authorities and invited guests (among 

| which latter we fortunately had place) went to dine at Council 
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Hall. When the viands had been disposed of, speeches were 
in order, and then the wrath of the conservative Whigs had 
vent. The sentiments advocated in the oration were impugned 
as fanatical, and a flaming toast was offered in favor of ‘‘ Our 
country, however bounded,’’ and insisting on maintaining its 
cause in war, right or wrong. These were, no doubt, the 
opinions of the great majority of those present; but a noble 
minority agreed with the young and progressive orator, who 
was none other than Charles Sumner. The political papers 
allowed the high moral tone and the rhetorical brilliance of the 
oration, but criticised it as chimerica]l. Yet to it Charles Sumner 
owed his subsequent elevation. Published and widely circu- 
lated, at home and abroad, it drew to him the admiring atten- 
tion of American and European civilians and philanthropists, 
and prepared the way for his anti-slavery career which began 
soon after. 


DYING FOR OUR COUNTRY. 


BY REV. AMASA LORD. 


In times of war we hear much said about the duty and glory 
of dying for our country. Orators who are careful to keep 
their precious selves out of the bloody fray will harangue audi- 
ences by the hour on the nobleness and reward of other people 
laying down their lives to save their bleeding country. So 
meritorious is this sacrifice considered by some, that they are 
ready to promise eternal happiness in heaven to those who 
make it, whatever may be their characters or other deeds while 
here on earth. But the religion which prepares men for heaven 
is not manifested by imbruing our hands in the blood of others, 
and the act of rushing into the cannon’s mouth will not atone 
for other sins which have been committed throughout a lifetime. 

Dying for one’s country pheedatt means when stripped of its 
sophistry, dying for those who wish to govern the country. It 
is dying for kings, and nobles, and other great men who quar- 
rel among themselves and then, too selfish to do their own 
fighting, meanly call on their subjects to do it for them. And 
when thousands or hundreds of thousands of these subjects have 
‘‘bitten the dust’’ how soon they are forgotten and left to mould- 
er in unremembered graves, while their poor families and 
other friends are suffering for the want of their care and sup- 

ort. 

What has been the gain of dying for the countries during 
the many centuries whose history has been written in blood. 
In many cases where men have died for their country their 
country has died with them. This was the case with ancient 
Greece and Rome, and has been also with many modern na- 
tions. They have resorted to the sword to avenge some fancied 
insult or secure some unlawful end, and mightier ones have 
paid them in the coin of their own choosing, and blotted them 
from the map of the continent. 

How much more wise and noble to live for one’s country in- 
stead of dying for it! When dead there is an end to all efforts 
to make the nation better and happier, as well as to efforts to 
promote the welfare of our friends and neighbors. But while 
we live we may daily perform deeds and exert an influence 
that shall bless not only our friends and our country, but the 
world. 


(From the Albany Argus, April 19.) 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Pursuant to announcement a large and intelligent gathering 
met in the court of appeals chamber, last evening, in the in- 
terest of the codification of the laws relating to national arbi- 
tration. Among those present were the judges of the court of 
appeals, Hon. Sanford E. Church, Associate Judge Grover, 
Ira Harris, Secretary Woolworth, of the board of regents, Rt. 
Rev. William Croswell Doane, Hon. J. V. L. Pruyn, Merrill E. 
Gates, principal of the Albany Academy, Dr. Mosher, Amasa 
J. Parker, and numerous other citizens of note. The meeting 
was called to order by the Hon. J. V. L. Peuyn. A_ brief 
statement in regard to the history of the movement was made by 
him, and on his motion, Rt. Rev. Wm. Croswel] Doane was called 
tothe chair. He briefly addressed the meeting, and in a few hap- 
py and well-chosen words presented Dr. J. B. Miles of Boston. 


Dr. Miles entertained the audience for nearly an hour with a 
clear and exceedingly interesting address. At the conclusion 
of Dr. Miles’ address, Chief Justice Church presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, after 
which the meeting adjourned : 


Resolved, ‘That this meeting has heard with great interest 
and satisfaction from Dr. J. B. Miles of Boston, one of the 
representatives of the United States to the Brussels conference, 
an account of the movement for the codification of international 
law, the promotion of arbitration, and other measures for the 
peaceful settlement of the differences between nations, so suc- 
cessfully inaugurated. % 


Resolved, That we are gratified with the encouraging pros- 
pects of this great movement, and cordially commend, as did a 
meeting recently held in Boston, the declaration moved by the 
Right Hon. Mountague Bernard, and unanimously adopted by 
the Brussels conference. 


PEACE AMONG NATIONS. 


The Suffolk North Association of Congregational Clergy- 
men, having previously requested the Rev. J. B. Miles, D. D., 
an esteemed member of this body, to submit a report of his two 
recent visits tv European countries, and of the progress of the 
cause of peace, und having, at the present session, listened 
with interest and satisfaction to his statements respecting his 
cordial reception and the great favor shown to his worthy ob- 
ject by distinguished publicists, jurists and statesmen in all 
those countries, appointed the undersigned a committee to re- 
affirm the sentiments of this association in regard to universal 
peace. 


Resolved, That we recognize with profound gratitude the 
deep and general interest recently awakened in the cause of 
peace and in the substitution of arbitration for the sword and 
the horrors of war, as a means of settling national disputes ; and 
we rejoice in the Treaty of Washington, in the Geneva arbi- 
tration, the conference at Brussels, the measures already in- 
augurated for the codification of international laws, and the 
meeting to be held, next August, at Geneva, in Switzerland, 
as harbingers of the reign of peace on earth and of universal 
brotherhood among mankind. 


Resolved, That we cheerfully renew to our beloved brother, 
the Rev. J. B. Miles, D. D., the expression of our high appre- 
ciation of his self-denying and arduous labors, our conviction 
of the importance of his mission in the United States and in 
transatlantic countries, both in itself and its relations to other 
benevolent enterprises being an efficient agent of promoting 
them, our grateful sense of the encouragement afforded him and 
those whom he represents, our sympathy, prayer and co-opera- 
tion ; and we earnestly commend him and the cause which he 
advocates to the support of the churches, and to the patronage 
of the philanthropic and benevolent among our fellow-citizens. 
A small part of the $3,000,000,000 expended annually to support 
the present war system of nations, if contributed to this cause, 
we have reason to think would speedily advance it to a final 
and glorious consummation. In its present state, $100 con- 
tributed to it may prove a more efficient means of good than 
$1,000 given to some other objects. 


A. R. Baxer, 

Dorus Cuark, > Committee. 
S. H. Haves, 

Boston, April 21, 1874. | 


Bishop Doane, who presided at the meeting in favor of arbi- 
tration, held last Friday evening in Albany, at which Dr. 
Miles gave an address on the proceedings and results of the 
Brussels Conference, writes to Dr. Miles; ‘‘You are free to 
use my name as cordially in sympathy with your work, and as 
both amazed and delighted at the wisdom and success which 
have attended your good work.”’ 


Better is a handful with quietness, than both the hands fall 
with travail and vexation of spirit.— Eccl. iv: 6. 
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MOTHER’S WAY. 
BY NANNIE A. HEPWORTH. 


Oft within our little cottage, 
As the shadows gently fall, 
While the sunlight touches softly 
One sweet face upon the wall, 
Do we gather close together, 
And in hushed and tender tone, 
Ask each other’s full forgiveness 
For the wrong that each has done. 
Should you wonder why this custom 
At the ending of the day, 
Eye and voice would quickly answer, 
‘Tt was once our mother’s way !’’ 


If our home be bright and cheery, 
If it hold a welcome true, 

Opening wide its door of greeting 
To the many, not the few ; 

If we share our Father’s bounty 
With the needy, day by day, 
Tis because our hearts remember 
This was ever mother’s way. 


Sometimes, when our hands grow weary, 
Or our tasks seem very long ; 
When our burdens look too heavy, 
And we deem the right all wrong; 
Then we gain a new, fresh courage, 
As we rise to proudly say: 
‘¢ Let us do our duty bravely, 
This was our dear mother’s way.’’ ~ 


Thus we keep her memory precious, 
While we never cease to pray 

That, at last, when lengthening shadows 
Mark the eveaing of life's day, 

They may find us waiting calmly, 
To go home our mother’s way ! 
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HOW LOVE CONQUERS. 


BY REV DR. NEWTON, 


There was a good Christian family in England. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stone were the names of the father and mother, and they 
had four little children. Mr. Stone’s brother had died, leaving 
a little orphan boy named Jack, about nine years old. As Mr. 
Stone was the boy’s uncle and his nearest relative, he thought 
that he ought to take him into his family, and bring him up 
among his own children; but Jack was such a wild wicked boy, 
that he was afraid of the bad effect he might have on the other 
children. But finally it was concluded that Jack was to come ; 
and so he came. 


He had never been taught to obey, and he was very lawless © 


and rude. But he had worse faults than these. He loved to 
tease and worry his little cousins. He had an ugly disposition, 
and sometimes broke out into very violent fits of temper, 
when he would destroy anything he could Jay his hands on. 
Punishment had no effect. Reasoning and coaxing had no 
effect. His‘one answer to everything said to him was, ‘I 
don’t care.”’ 

His cousin Susie was a gentle, delicate child. She felt very 
sorry for Jack, because no one loved him; and she was always 
trying in some sweet, loving ste & to make him better. But 
one day he got very angrv with her, and in his rage threw her 
doll into the fire, tore her hair, and actually scratched her arm 
till the blood came. Asa punishment for this, he was locked 
up in the lumber-room, which was called ‘* the jail’’ because 
it had iron bars across the windows, having once been used as 
a nursery. He was put on prisoner's fare —bread and water— 
until he should promise to do better. But he was cross and 
sullen, and he had nothing to say, but, ‘‘ I don’t care.’’ 

Nobody felt so sorry for Jack as Susie did. ‘* Mother,’’ she 
said at night, ‘‘ I can’t go to sleep for thinking of poor Jack ; 
all Sones with no light, and nothing ;’’ and her little lips quiv- 
ered. 

The third day had come, and Jack showed no signs of sorrow 
for his fault. ‘* I don’t care,’’ was all he would say. 

‘*Mother,’’ said Susie, ‘‘ mayn't I go and beshut up while 
Jack comes out to see how pleasant it is ; there is no sun there, 
nor anything.’’ 


The sweetest word in our engage is love. The greatest} Her mother looked tenderly in the dear child’s face, and 
word in our language is God. The word expressing the short- said, ‘‘ Go, Susie.’? 


est time is now. Susie went to Jack's door, and unlocking it said, ‘* I asked 
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mother if I might come and take your place, Jack, while you 
Re out and see how pleasant it is; it is so dismal and lonely 
ere.” 

Jack looked up and stared at her. ‘* What a fool you are,’’ 
said he. Then he walked slowly out, while Mrs. Stone came 
and locked Susie in. ‘* Let Jack take my dinner down stairs, 
mother,’’ whispered Susie, ‘‘ and 1’!] take his dinner up here.’’ 

At dinner time Jack took his seat opposite Susie’s vacant 
chair. ‘* You can carry up Susie her bread and water,’ hand- 
ing him the tray. He took it, and walked away looking very 
sober, if not softened. According to Susie’s wish, he stayed 
down stairs all the afternoon till supper time. 

After dark he asked, ‘* Must Susie stay there all night, if I 
don’t?’? ‘* Yes,’ said Mrs. Stone. Tears started into Jack’s 
eyes. He ran up stairs, and darting into the jail-chamber, he 
said: ‘* Susie, you are the very best girl ] ever knew. Susie, 
I’}l never, never treat you so again, I’m sorry; Iam. I'll try 
to be a good boy, I will.’’ 

‘* Susie, what makes you so good to me ?”’ and he threw his 
arms around her neck, and cried as if his heart would break. 
Jack was drawn to Susie. And what was it that drew him? 
Tt was her love to him; she showed this love by her willing- 
ness to suffer for him. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Young men, let me speak a few words to you in respect to 
some parts of the example of this man who has departed from 
our midst. 

First, you will take notice that he identified his own interests 
with the noblest interests of his country. He was not a ver- 
min statesman, he was not a parasitic statesman, who 
looked upon his country but as a carcass from which 
he might draw blood. {n a venal, corrupt time he held 
trust and power unsullied and unsuspected. Nothing can 
speak better for the judgment of corrupt men than the fact 
that they never dared to approach him—for Mr. Sumner said, 
with inimitable naivete, ‘‘ People speak of Washington as be- 
ing corrupt. Ido not believe a word of it; I have been in 
Washington fifteen years and more, and 1 have never seen a 
particle of corruption! ’’ No, he never had. He was the last 
man that any corrapt schemer dared to approach. 

It is not necessary that men should be greedy and selfish and 
corrupt in order to be prosperous. The foremost man of his 
-time has died with white hands and a clean heart. 

His patriotism sought no aggrandizement of his nation b 
defrauding others. itis was not a belligerent nor a selfis 
statemanship. He attempted to associate this Jand of his love 
with the best interests of mankind universally. He was an 
advocate of peace. He preached and inspired the sense of 
justice among nations. Known well in America and in Europe, 
and esteemed among statesmen and courts and Jawyers every- 
where, his voice was against violence, and for amity based upon 
justice. His ambition was not for the ‘‘ manifest destiny ’’ of 
greediness ; it was for the better destiny of temperance, for- 
bearance, peer and plenitude of power for the defence of 
ourselves, but yet more for the defence of the poor and of the 
needy. Everywhere aggression met his determined resistance. 
He was a statesman because he based all procedure on great 
principles. He was a republican statesman because he sought 
the welfare of all; and not of a privileged class. In his case 
this is the more noticeable because his personal habits did not 
lead him to love association with common people. It was prin- 
ciple, and not personal attraction, that moved him. In some 
sense it may be said that he denied himself, and loved those 
who were beneath him. Nay, I think he thought more of 
mankind than he did of men. I think he loved the principles 
of justice and of liberty rather than Jiberty and justice them- 
selves. It was because liberty in practical life glorified the 
principle of liberty, that he loved it. 

He is an example of personal integrity—an example not a 
little needed. Much assaulted, much misunderstood, partly 
from his own fault and partly from circumstances, nevertheless 
he was prosperous, and had an illustrious career, never drovp- 
ing, and never really blackened by any taint. He has died in 
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honor ; and his name remains a glorious name io the galaxy of 
American patriots. 

He was a man of courage, and of fidelity to his convictions. 
He never meanly calculated. He never asked the question 
whether it was dangerous to speak. He wasone of those he- 
roic spirits that carried the fight further than it needed to be 
carried. He erred by an excess of bravery.. He was a self- 
sacrificing man, giving up every prospect of life for the sake of 
doing his duty and establishing rectitude. He lost his life, and 
found it. He has verified the truth that disinterestedness is 
not inconsistent with the highest ambition. We have not a 
great many such men. There is not a disposition, in this great, 
trading, thriving, commercial nation, and in this time of greed, 
to believe in romantic heroism-of character; and it is good for 
us to be called to the consideration of a man who did not live 
for himself, and whose nature, naturally revolving about itself, 
was trained by the principle of justice to develop itself for the 
welfare of others. 1 cannot conceive of a man who by nature 
befitted the courtly circle better than he. If I had looked 
through all the old State of Massachusetts, I could not have 
found, it seems to me, one man who would have been more Jikely 
to ally himself to government, to party and to illustrious power 
than Charles Sumner; and it was a marvel of the Providence 
of God to see this man, who was built apparently to play the 
part of a sovereign and an aristocrat, filling the office of nurse 
to the slave child ; giving his brilliant knowledge, his unwear- 
ied industry, and the fruit which he had gathered from every 
field, to those who needed succor; and bringing the stores of 
his literary attainments, the richness of his historical research- 
es, and the accumulated treasures of the ages, which were his, 
and employing them to build better huts for the emancipated 
bondmen. 

If he does not rank with the earlier men of our history ; if 
he does not rank with the inventive geniuses of the age to 
which he belonged ; yet no man in America has ever surpassed 
Charles Sumner in the entire dedication of the gifts which 
God granted him, to the service of the poor and needy. Thou- 
sands and thousands are blessed by him who have only heard 
his name to rai] at it; for while he secured rights to the poor, 
and while he removed disabilities from those who were en- 
thralled, not only the particular class for whom he specially 
labored were benefited, but every honest man in the country, 
whatever might be his nationality, participated in the bounty 
which he wrought out. 

He has gone to his reward. He has lived a noble and spot- 
less life on earth. He has not been a hero without a blemish ; 
and yet, his blemishes were not spots of taint. His faults 
were weaknesses, not crimes of the soul. They were intensi- 
ties, partaking somewhat of fierceness, engendered by the high 
conflicts through which he passed. And let us forget them. 
Let us bury them, as we bury his noble form, dust to dust, 
under the sod. Let us remember his virtue, his integrity, his 
self-devotion, his enormous industry, his patieat humanity, and 
his endurance unto the end as a martyr for liberty. 


And now he rests, his greatness and his sweetness, 
No more shall seem at strife, 

And death has molded into calm completeness 
The atatute of his life. 


His faith and works, like streams that intermingle, 
In the same channel ran, 

The crystal clearness of an eye kept single, 
Shamed all the frauds of man. 


But round his grave are quietude and beauty, 
And the sweet heaven above, 

The fitting symbols of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love. 


‘* Noman,”’ once said Sir Benjamin Rudgard, ‘‘ is bound to 
be rich or great ; no, nor to be wise; but every man is bound 
to be honest.’’ 


War is the Devil’s bunch of keys ; and there is not a door 
of evil which is not unlocked. 
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FLOWERS. 


BY HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


Spake, full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 


Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 

But not less in the bright flowers under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 


Bright and glorious is that revelation, 

Written all over this great world of ours; 
Making evident our own creation, 

In these stars of earth—these golden flowers. 


In all places then, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us, by most persuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things. 


And with childlike, credulous affection, 
We behold their tender buds expand, 

Emblems of our own great resurrection, 
Emblems of the bright and better land. 


The late Duke of Wellington, when being crowned with lau- 
rels after a victorious battle, and receiving the personal congratu- 
lations of his friends, said, in a deep tone of sadness, ‘‘But, O, 
the cost of this victory! There is nothing so dreadful as a 
battle won, except a battle lost.’’ 

This incident shows the remorse which visits even the con- 
queror. 


[From the War Correspondence of an English Paper during the late 
War between Prussia and France.) 


THE GOOD DOG “ BEEL,” AND THE WOUNDED 
SOLDIER. 


‘* Here , again, I met two or three wounded, but in a fair 
state of convalescence, limping about slowly. One of these 
men had a little dog—an iron-gray terrier, unmistakably Eng- 
lish—following at his heels, but only on three legs. If the 
story the man told me is to be believed—and for my own part 
I had not the slightest hesitation in the matter, his manner of 
telling it was so simple and earnest—tbe dog had been the 
means, under Providence, of saving his master’s life. He had 
been struck by a ball in the chest, near Ham, and Jay on the 
ground for six hours when the fighting was over. He had not 
lost consciousness, but the blood was flowing freely, and he 
was gradually getting weaker and weaker. There was none 
but the dead near him, and his only living companion was the 
English terrier, who prowled restlessly about him with his 
master’s kepi in his mouth. At last the dog set off at a trot, 
and the wounded soldier made sure his only friend had deserted 
him. The night grew dark, the cold was intense, and he had 
not even the strength to touch his wounds, which every instant 
grew more and more painful. At length his limbs grew cold, 
and, feeling a sickly faintness steal upon him, he gave up all 
hope of life, and recommended himself to God. Suddenly, 
and when it had come to the worst, he heard a bark which he 
knew belonged to only one little dog in the world, felt some- 
thing lick his face, and saw the glare of lanterns. The dog 
had wandered for miles till he arrived at a roadside cabaret. 
The people had heard the cannonading all day, and seeing the 
kept in the dog’s mouth, and noticing his restless movements, 
decided to follow him. He took them straight to the spot—too 
straight for a little cart they had brought with them to cross 
fields and hedges—but justin time. When the friendly help 
arrived the inan had fainted, but he was saved. ‘There were 
honest tears in the man’s eyes when he was telling me, and 1 
fully believed him. The dog, too, had been slightly touched 
in the leg by a ball in the same battle, and had since been lame. 
He got him when a puppy from an English sailor at Dunkirk, 
and called him ‘ Beel’ ; very probably the French for Bill.’’ 


THE VAGABOND SAGE. 


An old man of very active physiognomy, answering to the 
name of Jacob Wilmot, was brought to the police court. His 
clothes looked as if they might have been bought second-hand 
in his youthful prime, for they had suffered more from the rubs 
of the world than the proprietor himself. 

‘* What business? ’ 

‘* None; I’m a traveler.”’ 

‘¢ A vagabond, perhaps? ”’ 

‘* You are not far wrong. Travelers and vagabonds are 
about the same thing. The difference is that the latter travels 
without money and the former without brains.’’ 

‘¢ Where have you traveled ! ’? 

‘6 All over the Continent.”’ 

‘¢ For what purpose? ’’ 

‘** Observation.’’ 

‘* What have you observed? ”’ 

‘¢ A little to commend, much to censure, and a great deal to 
laugh at.”’ 

‘* Humph! what do you commend? ”’ 

‘* A handsome woman that will stay at home, an eloquent 
preacher who will preach short sermons, a good writer that 
will not write too much, and a fool that has sense enough to 
hold his tongue.”’ 

‘* What do you censure ? ’’ 

‘* A man that marries a girl for her fine clothing, a youth 
who studies medicine while he has the use of his hands, and 
the people who will elect a drunkard to office.’’ 

‘* What do you laugh at? ”’ 

**T Jaugh at a man who expects his position to command that 
respect which his personal qualifications and qualities do not 
merit.’ 

He was dismissed. 
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LIVE IN LOVE, 'TIS PLEASANT LIVING. 


Be not harsh and unforgiving, 

Live in love, ’tis pleasant living. 

If an angry man should meet thee, 
And assail thee indiscreetly, 

Turn not thou again and rend him, 
Leet thon needlessly offend him ; 

Show hiin Jove hath been thy teacher— 
Kindness is a potent preacher ; 
Gentleness is e’er furgiving— 

Live in love, ’tis pleasant living. 


Why be angry with each other! 
Man was inade to love his brother; 
Kindness is a human duty, 
Meekness a celestial] beauty ; 
Words of kindness, spoke in season, 
Have a weight with men of reason ; 
Don't be others’ follies blaming, 
And their little vices naming ; 
Charity’s a cure for railing, 
Suffer’s much, is alJ-prevailing. 
Courage, then, and be forgiving ; 
Live in Jove, ’tis pleasant living. 


Let thy loving be a passion, 

Not a complimenting fashion ; 

Love is wisdom, ever proving 

True philosophy is loving ; 

Hast thou known that bitter feeling, 
’Gender’d by our hate’s concealing 
Better love, thongh e’er so blindly, 
E’en thy foes will call it kindly. 
Words are wind ; O, Jet them never 
Friendship’s golden love-cord sever ! 
Nor be angry, though another 
Scorn to cal] thee friend or brother. 
‘* Brother,’’ say, ‘ let’s be forgiving ; 
Live in love, ’tis pleasant living.’’ 


A BEAUTIFUL PARABLE. 


A rich young man of Rome had been suffering from a severe 
illness, but at length he was cured, and recovered his health. 
Then he went for the first time into the garden, and felt as if 
he were newly born. Full of joy, he praised God aloud. He 
turned his face up toward heaven, and said, **O Thou Al- 
mighty Giver of all blessings, if a human being could in any 
way repay Tnce how willingly would I give up all my wealth.” 

Hermas, the shepherd, listened to these words, and he said 
to the rich young man, ‘* All good gifts come from above ; thou 
canst not send anything thither. Come follow me.’”? The 
youth followed the pious man, and they came to a dark hovel, 
where there was nothing but misery and lamentation ; for the 
father lay sick, and the mother wept, whilst the children stood 
around naked and crying for bread. Then the young man was 
shocked at the scene of distress. 

But Hermas said, ‘*‘ Behold here an altar for thy sacrifice ! 
Behold here the brethren and representatives of the Lord!*’ 
The rich young man then opened his hands, and gave freely 
and richly to them of his wealth, and tended the sick man. 
Hermas said, ‘‘ Ever turn thy grateful looks first toward heaven, 
and then toward earth.”’ 


Ten Tuovsann Human Beines ror an Otp Bucxet.— 
About seven hundred years ago there was a country in Europe 
talled Modena, and another country lying beside it called 
Bologna. Some soldiers belonging to the State of Modena 
took a bucket from a well in the State of Bologna and carried it 
away. The old bucket was of no value and might have been 
replaced by a few cents; and it is said the soldiers carried it 
away in mere fun and frolic. But the people of Bologna took 
it as a great insult. They declared war against Modena, and 
had a long and bloody conflict about it. More than ten thuu- 
sand human beings were butchered because of the old bucket.— 
Uncle Henry. . 
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QUEER TOM. 


Tom Flossofer was the queerest boy I ever knew. I don’t 
think he ever cried. I never saw him. If Fleda found her 
tulips all ruoted up by her pet puppy, and cried, as little girls 
will, ‘Tom was sure to come round the corner, whistling, and say : 

‘Ss What makes you cry? can you cry tulips? do you think 
every sob makes a root ora blossom! Here, let's try to right 
them!” 

So he would pick up the poor flowers; put their roots into 
the ground again, whistling all the time; make the bed Jook 
smooth and fresh, and take Fleda off to hunt hens’ nests in the 
barn. Neither did he do any differently in his own troubles. 
One day his great kite snapped the string and flew away far 
out of sight. Tom stood still one moment, and then turned 
round to come home, whistling a merry tune. 

‘* Why, Tom,”’ said I, ‘* aren't you sorry to Jose that kite? ”’ 

‘¢ Yes, but what's the use? 1 can’t take more than a minute 
to fee] bad. ‘ Sorry’ will not bring the kite back, and | want 
to make another.”’ 

Just so when he broke his leg. 

‘* Poor Tom,”’ cried Fleda, ‘*you can’t play any mo-o-o re!”’ 

‘© 1’m not poor, either. You cry for me; I don’t have to do 
it for myself, and [ have a splendid time to whittle. Besides, 
when I get well, I shal! beat every boy in school on the multi- 
plication ; for I say it over and over til] it makes me sleepy, 
every time my leg aches.”’ 

Tom Flossofer was queer, certainly ; but I wish a great many 
more people were queer that way.— Wood's Magazine. 


EARLY DRUNKENNESS. 


At a temperance mecting held some years ago, several re- 
formed inebriates told the story of their lives—the lives of 
drunkards—that they might do something to warn those pres- 
ent to avoid the misery they had endured. Said one, and he 
the youngest : 

‘¢ T began to drink rum at twelve years of age. A rich man 
now in this city (I do not name him) sold me rum when I was 
not tall enough to reach the top of the counter.”’ 

After much more he gave the following : 

‘*} had eleven compauions— all healthy ign! all 
healthy young men, al] doing well in business. e used to 
meet to drink and to gamble; we continued our course for 
some time, and what is the history of us twelve? Six have 
died diunkards, two have entisted in state-ships, two are in the 
House of Correction. one is a drunkard still; I alone have es- 
caped to tel] you. Who were they! who were they,’ ex- 
claimed this young man, ‘‘ who have for these many years sold 
us this rum?! Of them in the sightof God I demand those who 
have gone down to the drunkard’s grave, or who are living the 
drunkard’s life. Where, where are my companions? ”’ 

Here his voice failed, and convulsive sobbing took its place. 
The effect was intense. Men, hard-fisted men, with childlike 
hearts, were seen with tears streaming down their weather- 
beaten faces, the mourning—fit mourning—over such remem- 
bered dead. 
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Henry Hoyt issues a Sunday school volume, entitled John 
Dane,by A.M.D. A well written story illustrates the strug- 
gies of an enquiring mind, with the temptations to religious 
doubts of our times, the Scriptural motto of the buok itself, 
‘¢‘ Other foundation can no man lay than is laid, which is Christ 
Jesus.”’ 


Waiting Hours written by an English authoress, Anna 
‘Shipton, and published by Henry Hoyt, an instructive and 
‘spiritual volume ; illustrates from personal experience the ways 
-of divine providence in Christian service and cannot be read 
without profit. 


The Weaponless Watcher, a non-sectarian monthly, pub- 
lished at 50 cents a year, when prepaid. Each number con- 
tains Lessons on German,—from the alphabet to poetry and 
‘music, inclusive—explained in English. (German and English 
productions by varidus authors of different localities and sucie- 
ties. Histories of sects and denominations are continued side 
by side. The Watcher is devoted to the welfare of the human 
family. For sample copies send 10 cents. Address, Samuc. 
_Ernat, Lancaster, Penn. 


AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


‘INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE | 
OF PEACE. 


It is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has-ever believed that all war is entirely 
‘forbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 
lief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in carnal warlare;' and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay-fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
past, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time to time 


issned its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 
tion of military laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and eanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ago, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very furehead. Sw soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 
pear.”’ 

Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nutions, a& well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long sezn the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yeas Meetings of Friends 
have united in the organization of ‘* The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated this important 
work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalt ia the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfillment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the publication.of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of its existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide, and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the evar spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of turther and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appie- 
ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If it is 
only wy the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the chureh to labor for its proper 
application. | Bey 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful considerativi in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
tinue the custom? If we believe this, we must alse believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upun the 
church. Dear fellow professors, can you rest satisfied in con- 
tinuing to bear the weight of this awful responsibility ? 

While statesmen and publicists are Jaboring to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supreinacy ! Js not eizhteen 
hundred years long enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood? Must the 
skirts of the visible church be Jonger pulluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow? While war, as has been said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdum of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
\o be its very bulwark. 

Surely it is time to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peace on earth and good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. | 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continne—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. . 

On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 

Rosert L. Murray, President, New York. } 

DanieL Hirt, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 

Murray Suiptey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Now Vienna, Ohio, Fixst mo. 1, 1874. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one uther containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their ase will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending messages of 
Peace all uver the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the **Peace Associa- 
It is filled with facts and arga- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman aud unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be hanished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega 


Corner of Shawmut Avenue and Indiana.-Place, | 1008. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


(Opposite Morgan’s Chapel,) | 
BOSTON 


tor adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Dear Farenns:—You are numbered by thousands. The 
children and youth who see the Angel of Peace are a large 
army ; and when we add those who see the Advocate of Peace, 
We have asked 
curselves if these dear friends, to whom we go by our papers 
The 


the army of the Lord is largely augmented. 


ence a month, would not gladly do us a small favor! 
answer has been yes, yes, they would do it if they could. 

Very well. We are going to make a request which any one 
ef them can comply with if they choose. 

If each one of our readers would send us a very smal] dona- 
tion which they could easily collect from a few friends if they 
are unable to give it themselves, it would in these panic times 
be the greatest possible favor to us. 

The Scotch say, ‘‘ Many littles make a muckle,’’ and we all 
know it but don’t always practice accordingly. Suppose now 
twenty thousand children should send us each twenty-five cents, 
which they can easily cullect if they cannot give it themselves, 
it would give us the handsome sum of five thousand dollars! 
If now our adult readers, to the number of five thousand, and 
we have many more than that, would add one dollar each, 
which they can easily do, it would swell the sum to ten thou- 
sand dollars ! . 

We need this amount of money in these panic times more 
than language can describe, and if we had it it would be spent 
immediately in promoting the cause where it is greatly needed. 

Dear readers, young and old, we most earnestly ask you to 
help us in this way, and it will encourage us to do for the 
peace cause what we cannot do unless you come to our aid. 


Please enclose the twenty-five cents or the one dollar and for- 


¢ 


ward to this office to either of the undersigned. 


D. CG Haynes, Finangial Secretary, 
H. C. Dunnam, Office Agent. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 

This remarkable work .is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 


We call the special attention of ministers to 


Orders come to the office almost daily for 


Peace Document. 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rey. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 


Tue True Granpevur or Nations and the War-SysTem oF 
coe CoMMONWKALTH or Nations bound in one volume, wil be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. H. 
C. Dunham, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

We have but a limited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a ‘‘ tower of strength’ in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many whe will be glad to receive 


a copy on the above terms. 


Tue Apostie or Peace.—Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 


Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 


postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 


Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 


‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 


PRESIDENT. 

pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 

sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much Hon. Epwanp 8. Toner, oF Boston. 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


sessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 

needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 

charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 

whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 

bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the | 
benevolent.”’ 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Petitions have been forwarded to Congress from different sec- 
tions of the country in behalf of measures on the part of the 
American government for securing treaty stipulations amongst 
the different nations of Christendom for arbitration in case of 
disputes arising between them, and thus preventing in all cases 
@ resort to war and the necessity of keeping up those immense 
military and naval establishments which entail such vast taxa- 
tion upon the people and continually.endanger the peace of the 
world. : 

Hon. Amasa Walker, at the request of the American Peace 
Society, appeared before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and made the following argument in favor of the object. 


Mr. CuHarrman, I appear before you in behalf of the peti- 
tioners who ask that measures may be taken by the American 
government in connection with the governments of Europe, for 
establishing a permanent system of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of all international disputes. I also appear at the request 
of the American Peace Society, which has for a period of some 
forty years made the identical measure now befure you a spe- 
cial object of its efforts. . 

The Society and the friends of peace generally throughout 
the country feel that such are the character and position of this 
government it can and ought to exert a greater influence in be- 
half of arbitration, the establishment of a congress of nations, 
and an improved and uniform code of international law, than 
any other government can or is likely to do. 

t is for this reason that I wish the indulyence of your Com- 
mittee while urging the importance of the subject now under 
consideration. 1 need not say that war is the greatest scourge 
endured by mankind, the war system the greatest oppression, 
even in time of peace, consuming the larger part of all the 
revenues of civilized governments throughout the world. War 
is assumed to be a necessary incident of civil organizations, 
but it is so only because such. organizations have taken no 
measures for removing that necessity by providing a general 
system of arbitration. Without some such provision war is 
indeed inevitable. It is for this reason that your petitioners, 
and all others whe believe in the practicability of establishing 
such a system, desire that measures be taken by the different 
governments of Christendom to secure the wished-for result, 
and that the American government should take an early and 
active part in securing that object. 

We are aware, Mr. Chairman, that the principal obstacle 
to the desired consummation is the incredulity but too general- 
ly entertained as to the feasibility of the measure, but this lack 
of confidence arises mainly from the want of a sufficiently 
careful examination of the subject. What is there in the 
nature of the case that makes arbitration impracticable? Can- 
not the intercourse of mankind be made more pacific than at 
present? Cannot human governments rise to a higher moral 
level than they now occupy? Is there sufficient reason why 
disputes between nations, as between individuals, should not de 
referred to some tribunal mutually agreed upon and established 
for the purpose? Js not the formation of such a tribunal a 


natural and necessary step in the progress of an enlightened 
civilization! We believe it is, and therefore appeal with the 
fullest confidence to the Congress of the United States to 
initiate the measure and show to the different nations of Hurope 
that this government is ready and desirous to join ina general 
and earnest endeavor to provide a substitute for war. 


THE ECONOMIC BEARINGS 


of this question are immense, almost incalculable. How rapid- 
ly would the nations of the earth advance in wealth, in refine- 
ment, in education, in all the means of happiness and improve- 
ment if relieved of the terrible incubus of war, and the vast 
resources now squandered upon fleets and armies, on fortifica- 
tions aud arsenals, were devoted to the elevation of mankind ! 


¢¢ Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and cuurts, 
Given to redeem the world trom error 
There were no need of arsenals and forts.’ 


Observe, Mr. Chairman, the constant and frightful increase 
in the war-budgets of Christendom. In England the whole 
war expenditures in 1835 were but £11,457,487, while in 
1873 they were £25,860,000. The war-budgets of the Conti- 
nent show similar results. In the United States the increase 
is found to be still greater. In 1840 the military and naval es- 
tablishments cost but $17,745,894, in 1873 they were $69,354,- 
395, having quadrupled during that period. Yet these expen- 
ditures are certain to be Jargely increased in the future if the 
present system is continued. 

We take encouragement from the fact that all Europe, as 
well as this country, is deeply involved in debts occasioned by 
the war system in the past, from which they cannot hope for 
deliverance unless the present system is abolished. This is true 
at Jeast, so far as the chief governments of Europe are con- 
cerned; eighty per cent. of all their revenues are wasted upon 
war. 


THE POLITICAL CONDITION OF EUROPE. 


' We draw great encouragement too from the changed conii- 
tion of the principal European nationalities as compared with 
the past. 


Encianp no longer occupies the formidable position 
she once did amongst the mooarchies of Europe. She is in- 
deed still ‘* Mistress of the ocean,’’ but it is as mistress in com- 
merce, not in war. Greater, richer and more powerful than at 
any former period of her history she is, but no longer the ter- 
ror of surrounding nations. She understands her position, 
knows her great commercial supremacy, and has come to feel 
that her interests are eminently the interests of peace. Her 
policy is now pacific, and her House of Commons has already 
declared in favor of arbitration as a substitute for the decisions 
of brute force. Her hearty concurrence in any judicious meas- 
ures for the general pacification of the world is certain. 


Francr, a menace to surrounding nations for the last two 
centuries has ceased to be so. Her position within a few years 
has greatly changed. 


First. Her military power has been broken by her late war 
with Prussia, and her former prestige has passed away never 
to return. 


Second. She ig more deeply involved in debt in proportion 
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to her resources than England even, or perhaps any of the 
principal governments of continental Europe. 

Third. Her people are now heavily taxed, and her young 
men, forced by conscription to spend the best years of their 
lives in military service, begin to feel most deeply the severity 
of the oppression they suffer, and sigh for deliverance. Mili- 
tary glory no longer dazzles the mass of the people, and even 
the communists themselves, formidable in their numbers, with all 
their mad schemes of spoliation, are pledged against the main- 
tenance of standing armies. 


Fourth. Above and beyond all these in its effective infiu- 
ence is the fact that the industry and commerce of the nation 
have been greatly extended within the last two decades, and 
these demand peace as the guarantee of their prosperity. 

The people of France begin to realize they have a higher 
and a better mission than that of being the ministers of de- 
struction to those around them, and that they can achieve a 
more commanding position and secure a mure enduring fame 
by the arts of peace than they have ever attained in war, great 
as that may have been. 

The position of Austria is far more favorable to the peace 
of Europe than twenty years since. She has been driven out 
of Italy, has been obliged to relinquish her German States, but 
she has consolidated her own government, and entered upon 
such a career of industrial development and progress as render 
her interosts in the future those of peace instead of war. 


Ira.y, now united under an able monarch, with liberal ideas 
predominant both in church and State, has already shown her- 
self the friend and ally of the cause of peace. 


Prussia, by her great success in war has effected the revo- 
Jution of the German Empire, and now occupies the position 
of arbiter amongst the nations that surround her. This she 
has accomplished by subjecting her people to military serfdom 
for the tedious period of two centuries. She has attained her 
object but at a fearful price! She has secured a high military 
pre-eminence among the nations, but there is nothing fearful in 
all this. It will be impossible for Bismarck or any other min- 
ister or monarch to subject the people of Germany to a milita- 
ry despotism in time to come. Her young men are too well 
educated, have too much good sense, too much of the spirit of 
freemen and the gpirit of the age to endure such oppression in 
the future. Rather than submit to this they will emigrate, as 
they are doing, in immense and constantly increasing numbers 
to the United States, where they can be free from the tyranny 
of the conscription. If the Emperor of Germany would not 
see his realm depopulated he must reduce his military estab- 
lishment. Fortunately, that is his only alternative. Hence, 
notwithstanding the high position which Germany has attained 
as a military power, we think the peace of Europe is assured 
rather than endangered by it. 

There is little doubt indeed that public sentiment through- 
out the civilized world is ripe to-day, for a great and earnest 
movement in favor of general simultaneous disarmament. 
Such a movement is but the dictate of common sense, since 
the more armaments are increased the greater the danger to 
the peace of the world. 

I once heard Louis Philippe, when King of France, remark 
that ‘* The very preparation for war increases the danger and 
the probabilities of its occurrence.”’ 

The more nations arm the more they may, the more they 
must, since each is endangered by the armament of every 
other. Danger, not safety, increases with the increase of 
preparation for war. | 

Hence the supreme absurdity of the system; hence the de- 
sirableness of its overthrow ; hence the force of the appeal that 
may be made in favor of arbitration, and simultaneous and uni- 
versal disarmament. ‘That the present War System will fall 
with a sudden crash whenever public attention 1s seriously and 
persistently directed upon its enormities and follies, the friends 
of peace are fully assured. 

Certainly no government on earth can urge this measure with 
more propriety and effect than the United States. Ata happy 
remove from the governments of the Old World, and free from 
its embarrassing complications, our condition is not only a for- 
tunate one for ourselves, but extremely favorable for exerting 
an influence in behalf of the peace of the world. We fear 
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nothing from foreign aggression, for we are strong in our own 
resources. We are feared by none because we do not, as a 
people, desire to extend our own limits or power, by trespass- 
ing upon the rights of others. The jealousy with which the 
nations of Europe regard each other, does not extend to us ; 
and for that reason, the American government can with such 
great prepriety and certain effect urge upon other peoples the 
desirableness of a general treaty for the establishment of arbi- 
tration as the recognized mode of settling international dis- 
putes. 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE. 


And last but not least, the success of the Geneva Conference 
which grappled so effectually with one of the most difficult 
cases of disagreement that has ever occurred in history, and dis- 
posed of grievances existing between two of the most powertul 
nations of the world, in the most satisfactory manner, affords 
the greatest encouragement, as a precedent, for the establish- 
ment of a permanent and uniform system of arbitration. 

I cannot, therefore, Mr. Chairman, but entertain the hope 
that this Committee will report favorably upon the matter un- 
der consideration, and that your action will receive the appro- 
bation of both Houses of Congress, and, as 1 am sure it will, 
the approval of the President of the United States. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE EULOGY PRONOUNCED 
BY CARL SCHURZ ON CHARLES SUMNER, 
IN BOSTON, APRIL 29, 1874. 


A NEW FIELD OF ACTION. 


But now the time had come when a new field of action was 
to open itself tohim, On the Fourth of July, 1845, he deliv- 
ered before the city authorities of Boston an address on ‘‘ The 
True Grandeur of Nations.’? So far he had been only a 
student,— a deep and arduous one, and a writer and a teacher, 
but nothing more. On that day his public career commenced. 
And his first public address disclosed at once the peculiar im- 
pulse and inspirations of his heart, and the tendencies of his 
mind. It was a plea for universal peace,—a poetic rhapsody 
on the wrongs and horrors of war, and the beautiesof concord ; 
not, indeed, without solid argument, but that argument clothed 
in all the gorgeousness of historical illustration, classic imagery 
and fervid effusion, rising high above the level of existing con- 
ditions, and picturing an ideal future,—the universal reign of 
jugtice and charity,—not far off to his own imagination, but far 

eyond the conceptions of living society ; but to that society he 
addressed the urgent summons, to go forth at once in pursuit 
of this ideal consummation ; to transform all swords into plough- 
shares, and all war-ships into peaceful merchantmen, without 
delay ; believing that thus the nation would riseto a greatness 
never known before, which it could accomplish if it only willed 
it. And this speech he delivered while the citizen soldiery of 
Boston in festive array were standing before him, and while the 
very air was stirred up by the premonitory mutterings of an 
approaching war. The whole man revealed himself in that 
utterance; a soul full of the native instinct of justice; an 
overpowering sense of right and wrong, which made him Jook 
at the problems of human society from the lofty plane of an 
ideal morality, which fixed for him, high beyond the existing con- 
dition of things, the aims for which he must strive, and in- 
spired and fired his ardent nature forthe struggle. His educa- 
tion had singularly favored and developed thatideal tendency. It 
was not that of the self-made man in the common acceptation 
of the word. The distracting struggles for existence, the small, 
harassing cares of every-day life, had remained foreign to him. 
His education was that of the favored few. He found all the 
avenues of knowledge wide open tu him. All that his country 
could give he had; the most renowned schools; the living in- 
struction of the most elevating personal association. It was 
the education of the typical young English gentleman. Like 
the English gentleman, also, he traveled abruad to widen his 
mental horizon. And again, all that foreign countries could 
give hehad,—the instruction of great lawyers and men of 
science, the teachings and example of statesmen, the charming 
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atmosphere of poetry and art which graces and elevates the 
soul. He had also learned to work, to work hard and with a 
purpose, and at thirty-four, when he first appeared conspicu- 
ously before the people, he could already point to many vol- 
umes coataining the results of his labor. 


IN THE SENATE. 


When Charles Sumner had been elected to the senate, 
Thevdore Parker said to him in a letter of congratulation : 
‘* You told me once that you were in morals, not in politics. 
Now I hope you will show that you are still in morals, although 
in politics. I hope you will be the senator with a conscience.”’ 
‘That hope was gratified. He always remained in morals 
while in politics. He never was anything else but the senator 
with aconscience. Charles Sumner entered the senate not as 
a mere advocate, but as the very embodiment, of the moral 
idea. | rom this fountain flowed his highest aspirations. There 
had been great anti-slavery men in the senate before him ; 
they were there with him, men like Seward and Chase. But 
they had been trained in a different school. Their minds had 
ranged over other political fields. They understood politics. He 
did not. He knew but one political object,—to combat and 
overthrow the great wrong of slavery; to serve the ideal of 
the liberty and equality of men, and to establish the universal 
reign of ‘‘ peace, justice and charity.”” He brought to the 
senate a studious mind, vast learning, great legal attainments, 
a powerful eloquence, a strong and ardent nature ; and al) this 
he vowed to one service. With allthis he was not a mere 
expounder of a policy ; he was a worshiper sincere and de- 
vout at the shrine of his idea). In no public man had the 
mora] idea of the anti-slavery movement such overruling 
strength. He madeeverything yield to it. He did not pos- 
seas it; it possessed him. That was the secret of his peculiar 
power. 

* * * * e * e 


Charles Sumner was placed as chairman at the head of the 
committee on foreign relations. It was a high distinction, and 
no selection could have been more fortunate. Without belit- 
tling others, it may be said that of the many able men then and 
since in the senate, Mr. Sumner was by far the fittest for that 
responsible positiun. He had ever since his college days made 
international Jaw a special and favorite study, and was perfect- 
ly familiar with its principles, the history of its development, 
and its literature. Nothing of importance had ever been pub- 
lished on that subjectin any language that had escaped his 
attention. His knowledge of history was uncommonly exten- 
sive and accurate ; and all the leading international law cases, 
with their incidents in detail, their theories and settlements, he 
had at his fingers’ ends ; and to his last day he remained inde- 
fatigable in inquiry. Moreover, he had seen the world ; he 
had studied the institutions and policies of foreign countries 
on their own soi], aided by his personal intercourse with many 
of their leading statesmen, nota few of whom remained in 
friendly correspondence with him ever since their first acquain- 
tance. No public man had a higher appreciation of the po- 
sition, dignity and interests of his own country, and no one 
was less liable than he to be carried away or driven to hasty 
and ill-considered steps by excited popular clamor. He was 
ever strenuous in asserting our own rights, while his sense of 
justice did not permit him to be regardless of the rights of 
other nations. His abhorrence of the barbarities of war and 
his ardent love of peace led him earnestly to seek for every in- 
ternational difference a peaceable solution; and where no set- 
tlement could be reached by the direct negotiations of diplo- 
macy, the idea of arbitration was always uppermost in his 
mind. He desired to raise the republic to the high office of a 
missionary of peace and civilization. He was, therefore, not 
only an uncommonly well-informed, enlightened and experi- 
enced, but also an eminently conservative, cautious and safe 
counsellor ; and the few instances in which he appeared more 
Impulsive than prudent will, upon candid investigation, not 
impugn this statement. Iam far from claiming for him ab- 
solute correctness of view and infallibility of judgment in every 
case; but taking his whole career together, it may well be 
doubted whether in the whole history of the republic the sen- 
ate of the United States ever possessed a chairman of the com- 
mittee cn foreign relations who united in himself, in such 


completeness, the qualifications necessary and desirable for the 
important and delicate duties of that position. This may sound 
like the extravagant praise of a personal friend; but it is the 
sober opinion of men most competent to judge, that it does not 
go beyond his merits. His qualities were soon put to the test. 
Early in the war one of the gallant captains of our navy 
arrested the British mail steamer Trent, running from one 
neutral port to another, on the high seas, and took from her 
by force Mason and Slidell, two emissaries of the confederate 
government, and their dispatches. The people -of the North 
loudly applauded the act. The Secretary of the Navy ap- 
proved it. The house of representatives commended it in 
resolutions. Even in the senate a majority seemed inclined to 
stand by it. The British government, in a threatening tone, 
demanded the instant restitution of the prisoners and an apolo- 
gy. The people of the North responded with a shout of 
indignation at British insolence. The excitement seemed 
irrepressible. Those in quest of popularity saw a chance to 
win it easily by bellicose declamation. But among those who 
felt the weight of responsibility more moderate counsels pre- 
vailed. ‘The government wisely reeolved to surrender the 
prisoners, and peace with Great Britain was preserved. It was 
Mr. Sumner who threw himself into the breach against the 
violent drift of public opinion. Ina speech in the senate, no 
less remarkable for patriotic spirit than legal learning and 
ingenious and irresistible argument, he justified the surrender 
of the prisoners, not on the ground that during our struggle 
with the rebellion we were not in a condition to go to war with 
Great Britain, but on the higher ground that the surrender, 
demanded by Great Britain in violation of her own traditional 
pretensions as to the rights of belligerents, was in perfect 
accord with American precedent, and the advanced principles 
of our government concerning the rights of neutrals, and that 
this very act, therefore, would for all time constitute an addi- 
tional and most conspicuous precedent to aid in the establish- 
meut of more humane rules for the protection of the rights of 
neutrals and the mitigation of the injustice and barbarity at- 
tending maritime war. The success of this argument was 
complete. It turned the tideof public opinion. It convinced 
the American people that this was not an act of pusillanimity, 
but of justice ; not a humiliation of the republic, but a noble 
vindication of her time-honored principles, and a service ren- 
dered to the ceuse of progress. 
e @ e ® & & ® 


I will not discuss here the correctness of his opinions as to 
what he styled the precipitate and unjustifiable recognition of 
Southern belligerency, or his theory of consequential damages. 
What he desired to accomplish was, not to extort from Eng- 
land a large sum of money, but to put our grievances in the 
strongest light; to convince England of the great wrong she 
had inflicted upon us, and thus to prepare a composition, 
which, consisting more in the settlement of great principles 
and rules of international law to govern the future intercourse 
of nations, than in the payment of large damages, would re- 
move all questions of difference and serve to restore and con- 
firm a friendship which ought never to have been interrupted. 
When finally the treaty of Washington was negotiated by the 
joint high commission, Mr. Sumner, although thinking that 
more might have been accomplished, did not only not oppose 
that treaty, but actively aided in securing for it the consent of 
the senate. Nothing would have been ‘more painful to him 
than a continuance of unfriendly relations with Great Britain. 
Had there been danger of war no man’s voice would have 
pleaded with more fervor to avert such a calamity. He gave 
ample proof that he did not desire any personal opinions to 
stand in the way of a settlement, and if that settlement, which 
he willingly supported, did not in every respect satisfy him it 
was because he desired to put the future relations of the two 
countries upon a still safer and more enuans basis. No 
statesman ever took part in the direction of our foreign affairs 
who so completely identified himself with the most advanced, 
humane and progressive principles. Ever jealous of the honor 
of his country, he sought to elevate that honor by a policy 
scrupulously just to the strong, and generous to the weak. A 
profound lover of peace, he faithfully advocated arbitration ag 
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BOSTON, JUNE, 1874. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY. 


The Directors of the American Peace Society respectfully 
submit the following as their forty-sixth annual] report : 

In our last annual report we had occasion to congratulate 
the members of the Peace Society upon the signal triumphs, 
which the cause had won the previous year, especially in the suc- 
cessful issue of the Geneva Arbitration. We expressed the 
hope that by that illustrious victory of peace the friends of 
progress and of a genuine Christian civilization in all lands, 
would be inspired with fresh courage, and would be prompted 
by it to unite in earnest endeavors to secure from it the most 
permanent and beneficent results; that thus the year then be- 
gun might witness a still greater and more glorious advance of 
the principles, which our Society advocates, than the year just 
ended. 

We are most glad and grateful, that we are now able to say, 
that hope has not been disappointed. Doubtless, all the efforts 
that might and ought to have been put forth have not been put 
forth, and hence, more meagre results than were possible have 
been achieved. Still, a careful and candid retrospect of the 
year justifies the conclusion, that very essential progress has 
been made toward the much wished for consummation, namely, 
the substitution for the barbarous and bloody arbitrament of the 


sword, of amicable methods of adjusting the difficulties of 


nations. 

In the minds of a great multitude of the intelligent, and 
_ thoughtful people of different countries, the conviction has 
been strengthening, and is now very decided, that war, as an 
arbiter of justice between civilized and Christian nations, is a 
shocking anachronism, and is in direct opposition to the spirit 
of the age. 

As President Grant in a recent interview with our Corre- 
sponding Secretary very forcibly said, ‘* The world is becom- 
ing civilized and learning there is a better way to settle diffi- 
culties than by fighting.’’ The civilized nations are not only 
coming to a knowledge of this fact, but, great numbers of the 
best people in the world are cherishing more and more the 
determination to find this ‘‘ better way.’? They are uniting in 
the demand, that the laws of nations, which now recognize 
brute force as the arbiter between them, shall be so reformed 
and codified as to provide for an International Tribunal, and 
other facilities and appliances by which 

‘Sovereign Law 
The world’s collected will 
O’er thrones and globes elate” 
may sit empress ‘‘crowning good, repressing ill.’? They have 
faith in the possibility and practicability of this great reform, As 
a confirmation and prominent illustration of this statement, we re- 
fer to the proceedings and results of the conference of eminent 


publicists, statesmen and other men of note from different coun- 
tries, that convened in Brussels in October last for the purpose 
of*consultation upon the best method of preparing an international 
code, and the most promising means of procuring its adoption.’’ 


THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY'S SECOND MISSION TO EUROPE. 


That our Secretary might have an opportunity to assist in 
preparing and organizing the Conference and participating in its 
proceedings, the Peace Society granted him a leave of absence 
from the country for four months. 

The limits of this report do not admit of a detailed state- 
ment of his labors in European countries in behalf of the cause 
of peace, or an extended account of the origin and successive 
steps in the progress of the movement, which culminated in 
the memorable ‘‘ Brussels Conference,’’ as it is now designat- 
ed. The essential facts connected with that movement may be 
found in the various numbers of the Advocate of Peace of the 
last two years. Moreover, we need not speak at length of the 
proceedings, action and results of that conference as these have 
been fully reported in the European letters of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary which have been published in the Advocate. 

We are happy to say the success of the Conference exceeded 
the most sanguine expectation even of those espvcially active 
in originating and promoting it. 

At the last annual meeting of the Peace Society our Corre- 
sponding Secretary communicated to us the views and opinions 
which he had obtained from distinguished publicists and states- 
men of different countries, respecting the desirableness and 
practicability of such a convention as was held at Brussels last 
October. These opinions were, in the main, favorable to such a 
movement, but the experiment had not been tried. No prece- 
dents existed to which appeal might be made. Obstacles and 
difficulties were numerous and apparent. Those who would re- 
joice most in the success of the undertaking could but entertain 
more or less of doubt in regard to its feasibility. Is it possible 
to bring together from countries so widely separated the emi- 
nent men whose attendance is essential? If they can be con- 
vened will not the diversity of languages which they will speak 
prove an insuperable obstacle to success? If they shall suc- 
ceed in understanding each other, is at all likely that they will 
be able to agree in opinion respecting the great questions of in- 
ternational law or national policy ! 

Such are some of the questions, which a year ago, naturally 
suggested themselves. But, ‘to-day we have the satisfaction of 
saying these questions have been answered. The project, 
which, a year ago, was a mere proposition in whose speedy 
realization, a few and perhaps none had strong faith is now a 
fait accompli. 

Distinguished representatives of many of the leading nations 
have assembled for the purpose above indicated. The obstacle 
of the diversity of languages has not been found to be insu- 
perable, or even eerjous, and the convention was remarkably 
harmonious. Eminent savanis, and writers upon International 
Law, who went to the convention entirely undecided in regard 
to its practical utility, left it full of thankfulness, and with high 
hope for the future. An international organization has been 
effected, which is for the present to hold annual meetings. 
The prospects of the next meeting which is to be held in Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, in August of this .year, are very encourag- 
ing. Weare happy to learn national societies or committees 
auxiliary to the international conference have been constituted 
in several countries and it is the purpose to organize them in all 
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the principal countries. When this work shal] have been done, 
prominent representatives of the nations will be associated in a 
grand international league, whose object will be most compre- 
hensive and benign, ever to preserve the peace, and promote 
the well-being of the whole family of nations. 


The results that have already been produced by the Confer- 
ence are quite marked and happy. It has made a deep impres- 
sion upon the civilized world. 
subject of able and favorable comments by the leading organs 
of public opinion in our own country, and in other countries. 
It has tended to direct attention more distinctly to the enor- 
mous evils and burdens of the present war system, and has 
brought to the serious consideration of people, and to some ex- 
tent of Governments, the question of enthroning Law in the 
place of War asan arbiter between nations. 
greatly encouraged the old friends of the Peace reform in all 
Jands it has gained for the cause many new adherents. One 


of our most gifted and profound thinkers has said, ‘‘ God has a 
No 


way of preparing times for the uncovering of truth. 
greatest man or champion is going to conquer a truth before 
its time, and no least competent man, we may also dare to say, 


need miss of a truth when its time has come, and the flags of 


right suggestion are all out before him. How easy a thing it 
is to think what the times have got ready to be thought, and 
are even whispering to us from behind all curtains of discovery, 
and out of all most secret nooks and chambers of experience. 
That now the clock has finally struck, and the day has come 
for some new and different thinking of this great subject, J 
must verily believe.”’ 


The correctness of these sentiments is verified by the move- 
ment, which has recently been inaugurated for organizing 
peace among the nations. It has been found that leading men 
in different nations, without any communication with each 
other, were simultaneously entertaining essentially the same 
idea in regard to its desirableness and practicability. Wecan 
but feel the time was ripe for this step. This conviction is 
strengthened by the very general and warm endorsement it is 
receiving by public conventions, ministerial associations, and 
other bodies, as also by private individaals. 
the latter we quote from a letter received a few days since from 
one of the most respected citizens of Boston, Abbott Law- 
rence, Esq. Writing to the Corresponding Secretary he says: 
‘¢ T inclose you my cheque for the amount of my subscription. 
I beg to repeat that this object has my hearty approval. It is 
a movement worthy the Christian civilization of the nineteenth 
century. 

‘‘Although I do not expect to see the day when there shall be 
neither ‘ wars nor rumors of wars’—I do look forward to the 
time when a High Court for International Arbitration shall take 
its place among the recognized tribunals of the world.’’ 


ACTION BY PARLIAMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE REFORM OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW AND ARBITRATION. 


It is with peculiar satisfaction and gratitude that, in this con- 
nection, we refer to the illustrious triumph achieved by the be- 
nign cause of peace in the British Parliament on the 8th of 
July last. On the evening of that day, upon the floor of the 
House of Commons, peace won a victory, whose glory eclipses 
the brightest lustre of war’s victories. The House adopted, by 
&@ majority of ten, the motion in favor of the reform of Inter- 
national Law and Arbitration, submitted by Henry Richard, 


Its proceedings have been the 


While it has 


As an example of 
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the able and most highly honored Secretary of the London 
Peace Society. 

To our distinguished co-laborer we extend across the water 
our cordial congratulations. We rejoice with him that his in- 
defatigable and heroic endeavors have been crowned with suc- 
cess: By securing, at the time and in the circumstances, this 
action of the popular branch of the Parliament of the British 
nation, he has not only made his parliamentary career historic, 
and his name immortal, but he has earned the lasting gratitude 


| of all mankind. 


This expression of the House of Commons in favor of ar- 
bitration, coming as it did so soon after Great Britain had been 
defeated in two important cases in which she had submitted to 
arbitration, is very significant, and has influenced and is yet 
more to influence the action of the legislative bodies of other 
nations. There can be no doubt it contributed, in no smal] 
degree, to the unanimous adoption by the Chamber of Deputies 
at Rome in November last of a similar motion. All honor to 
Signor Mancini for his introduction and eloquent advocacy of 
the motion! All honor to the Chamber of Deputies of re- 
nowned, beautiful Italy for its unanimous adoption ! 

Would that we might add thatour American Congress had 
taken similar action. We are not without hope that it may do 
so before the close of the present session. At different 1imes 
during the past months petitions numerously signed have been 
sent to Congress asking for such action. _ 

One of our Vice-Presidents, the Hon. Amasa Walker, has 
ably advocated it before the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations; and more recently our Corresponding Secretary has 
visited Washington for the express purpose of doing what he 
might be able to do in furtherance of the same object. He had 
pleasant and satisfactory interviews with the President, the 
Secretary of State, and many members of Congress, all of 
whom spoke warmly in favor of the movement for the codifica- 
tion of international law as a basis for a permanent system of 
arbitration. The members of Congress consulted, cheerfully 
promised to give their support to resolutions in favor of the 
movement. 

OPERATIONS AT HOME. 


Numerous public meetings have been held by the Secieta- 
ries in different towns and cities of our country «luring the year, 
at which the principles ‘and work of the Society have been 
explained and its claims advocated. 

Before the Corresponding Secretary went to Europe, he to- 
gether with the Financia] Secretary, Rev. Mr. Haynes, held 
several union meetings, which were largely attended and were 
occasions of great interest. During Dr. Miles’ absence from 
the country, Rev. Mr. Haynes has continued the meetings in 
the interest of the cause, extending his travels into Canada. 
In many instances large assemblies have gathered. He also 
had the assistance of the pastors of churches in the places 
where the meetings have been held. In all cases, we believe, 
he has been listened to with attention, and it is certain much 
has been accomplished in the way of diffusing informatiun re- 
specting the operations of the Peace Society, and sowing the 
seed from which, it is hoped, a harvest may be gathered ere long. 

Mr. Haynes has labored with great zeal and his reward has 
been largely in the satisfaction of feeling that he has served one 
of the most noble of causes. 

Rev. H. C. Dunham, our Office Agent during the year, has 
discharged his duties with his accustomed constancy and fidelity. 
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[t is simple justice to him to say that his valuable ser- 
vices are rendered evidently from an ardent love of the cause, 
as his pecuniary compensation is very small. 

Dr. Miles since his return has addressed numerous confer- 
ences, public meetings, ministerial associations and other 
bodies, and has had the opportunity of bringing the work, 
which we are endeavoring to accomplish, to the attention of in- 
fluential gatherings in prominent centres of influence,— Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H., Boston, Albany, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington. 


THE PRESS. 


The press, whose power has grown to be so commanding, 
we had almost said omnipotent, is becoming more and more our 
ally in our great work. Many religious papers, irrespective of 
denomination, and secular papers of different political bias, 
have readily offered their columns for articles touching our 
cause and work, they have quite generally and fully reported 
our meetings and have spoken for us many cheering words. 
We have continued the publication monthly of our own peri- 
odicals, the Advocate of Pcace and the Angel of Peace. The 
circulation especially of the Angel has largely increased, and 
there is a satisfaction in feeling that it fulfills a blessed mission 
by instilling into the minds of the youth the principles of peace 
and is helping to train them for workers in one of the noblest 


causes. 
FINANCES. 


At the beginning of the year we expressed the hope in 
view of the enlarged operations of the Society, and its new 
and great opportunities, that its receipts would be in- 
creased to an amount adequate to the increasing demands. For 
the purpose of securing this result the Rev. D. C. Haynes, 
who had had much successful experience in raising funds for 
different benevolent societies, was appointed the Financial Sec- 
retary of the Society. 

Unfortunately, soon after he commenced his work the finan- 
cial crisis occurred, and he found it impossible to raise any 
considerable amount of money to turn into the treasury of the 
Society. We felt compelled to decline,the petition of promi- 
nent friends of peace in Europe, that our Corresponding Sec- 
retary should not be withdrawn from his work there, and to re- 
quest his immediate return to this country, that he might assist 
in efforts to relieve the pecuniary embarrassment of the Society. 
_ Dr. Miles returned and for some two months past has devoted 
his time and strength very largely in the direction of raising 
funds. His success in the circumstances, in view of the de- 
pressed state of business, the'numerous demands made upon the 
benevolent during the time, by recent and extraordinary events 
is on the whole encouraging. He has found quite generally a 
favorable response to his appeals, a cordial approval of the 
object, and often an expression of regret, that by reason of the 
multitude of calls, a larger sum could not be given. Those 
whose names he has secured are for the most part persons who 
have not previously been indentified with this cause, and we 
trust they will be among its efficient supporters in years to 
come. The great obstacle in the way of the successful accom- 
plishment of our work is the want of sufficient funds. 

In view of the fact, recently stated by one of our Ministerial 
Associations that ** one hundred dollars given to this cause is 
likely to accomplish more than one thousand dollars given in 
some other directions ’’ we hope this obstacle will not be per- 
mitted long to exist. 
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, DECEASE OF FRIENDS. 
Two especially prominent friends of Peace have died the 


last year, Hon. Charles Sumner, for many years a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society, and Prof. Alpheus Cros- 
by at the time of his death Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The memory of both of these friends of their race 1s 
embalmed in our hearts and in the hearts of lovers of 
Peace and Liberty throughout the world. We have previously 
paid tributes of respect to them which have been entered upon 
our Records and published in the Advocate. 


OTHER PEACE ORGANIZATIONS IN AMERICA. 


‘* The Society of Friends,’ it is needless to say, have been 


the pioneers in the Peace Reform and ever its consistent and 
earnest promoters ; not unfrequently have they proved their 
devoted love for it by incurring suffering and persecution for its 
sake ; in the day when it shall triumph they will share largely 
in the honors. They now have an efficient ‘*‘ Peace Asso- 
ciation’? in America with an able and devoted Secretary, 
Daniel Hill, who edits, and publishes monthly the Messenger 
of Peace which comes to us filled with facts and arguments to 
prove as its prospectus states, ‘‘ that war is unchristian, inhu- 
man and unnecessary.” 


We mention also, the Universal Peace Union whose name 


indicates its object. This Union issues monthly a periodical 
called the Voice of Peace which is a neat and able journal and 
has much improved the last year. 
State Peace Societies, such as the Iowa, and South Carolina, all 
of which by different methods are co-operating for the same 
great end. 


There are also, several local 


THE FUTURE. 
For nearly half a century the American Peace Society hav- 


ing for its motto ‘* Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good will tomen’’ has persevered in the prosecution of its 
blessed mission. 
deniable. The fruits of its labors are yearly becoming more 
and more manifest, and its principles and policy are becoming 
better understood and appreciated. At notime have its opportuni- 
ties for usefulness been greater than they are atthishour. At no 


That it has accomplished great good is un- 


time has the demand for an enlarged and vigorous prosecution 
of its work been more imperative than it is to-day. The na- 
tions even in this nineteenth century after the birth of the 
Prince of Peace, depend upon brute force for the preservation 
of their existence and honor. As long as this shall continue 
to be the case, no course is open to them but to go on increasing 
their standing armies, and their preparations for war. While 
this state of things continues, nations are Jiable to be involved 
in war, we know not how soon. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of peace as itis of liberty. Let the friends of peace in 
different countries, relax their efforts, and the nations will 
surely driftinto war. Let us then gird ourselves anew for our 
great and glorious work. With every passing year the burdens 
and evils of the war system become more oppressive. How 
much longer must the toiling millions groan beneath them! 
‘¢ Must the sword devour forever?’’ Blessed be God, No! For, 
He has assured us of the coming of a day when nation shall 
no more lift up sword against nation ; and they shall not learn 


war any more. 
CONCLUSION, © 


We will add in closing, that it must be obvious, that the future 
usefulness ot the Society can be fully energized only by adequate 
pecuniary contributions from the earnest friends of the cause. 
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a substitute for war. The barbarities of war he constantly 
labored to mitigate. In the hottest days of our civil conflict he 
panes against the issue of letters of marque and reprisal ; 

e never lost an opportunity to condemn privateering as a bar- 
barous practice, and he even went so far as to designate the sys- 
tem of prize-money as inconsistent with our enlightened civiliza- 
tion. in some respects, his principles were in advance of our 
time ; but surely the day will come when this republic, march- 
ing in the front of progress, will adopt them as her own, and 
remember their champion with pride. 


* e e e e e ® * e 
THER BATTLE FLAGS—THE CENSURE—JUSTICE DONS. 


From Europe Mr. Sumner returned late in the fall of 1872, 
“much strengthened, but far from being well. At the opening 
of the session he reintroduced two measures which, as he 
thought, should complete the record of his political life. One 
was his civil rights bill, which had failed in the last Congress, 
and the other a resolution providing that the names of the battles 
won over fellow-citizens in the war of the rebellion should be 
removed from the regimental colors of the army, and from the 
army register. It was, indeed, only a repetition of a resolu- 
tion which he had introduced ten years before, in 1862, during 
the war, when the first names of victories were put on Amer- 
ican battle-flags. This resolution called forth a new storm 
against him. It was denounced as an insult to the heroic sol- 
diers of the Union and a degradation of’ their victories and 
wel]-earned laurels. It was condemned as ap unpatriotic act. 
Charles Sumner insult the soldiers who had spilled their blood 
in a war for human rights! Charles Sumner degrade victories 
and depreciate laurels won for the cause of universal freedom ! 
How strange an imputation! Let the dead man have a hear- 
ing. This was his thought: No civilized nation, from the re- 
publics of antiquity down to our days, ever thought it wise .or 
patriotic to preserve in conspicnous and durable form the 
mementos of victories won over fellow-citizens in civil war. 
Why not? Because every citizen shall feel himself with all 
others as the child of a common country, and not as a defeated 
foe. All civilized governments of our days have instinctively 
followed the same dictate of wisdom and patriotism. The 
Irishman, when fighting for old England at Waterloo, was not 
to behold on the red cross floating over him the name of Boyne. 
The Scotch Highlander, when standing in the trenches of Se- 
bastopol, was not by the colors of his regiment to be reminded 
of Culloden. No Fieveh soldier at Auaterlitz or Solferino 
had to read upon the tri-color any reminiscence ot the Vendee 
No Hungarian at Sadowa was taunted by any Aastrian banner 
with the surrender of Villagos. No German regiment, frum 
Saxony or Hanover, charging under the iron hail of Grave- 
lutte, was made to remember by words written on a Prussian 
standard that the black eagle had conquered them at Konig- 
gratz and Langensalza. Should the son of South Carolina, 
when at some futute day defending the republic against some 
foreign foe, be reminded, by an inscription on the colors fioat- 
ing over him, that under this flag the gun was fired that killed 
his father at Gettysburg? Should this great and enlightened 
republic, proud of standing in the front of human progress, be 
less wise, less large-hearted, than the ancients were two thou- 
sand years ago, and the kingly governments of Europe are 
today? Letthe colors of the army, under which the sons of 
all the States are to meet and mingle in common patriotism, 
speak of nothing but union, not a union of conquerors and con- 
quered, but a union which is the mother of all, equally tender 
to all, knowing of nothing but equality, peace and love among 
her children. Do you want shining mementos of your victo- 
ries? They are written upon the dusky brow of every free- 
man who was unce a slave ; they are written on the gate-posts 
of a restored Union ; and the most shining of all will be writ. 
ten on the faces of a contented people, reunited in common 
national pride. Such were the sentiments which inspired that 
resolution. Such were the sentiments which called forth 
a storm uf obloquy. Such were the sentiments for which the 
legislature of Massachueetts passed a solemn resolution of cen- 
sure upon Charles Sumner,—Massachueetts, his own Massa- 


chusetts, whom he loved so ardently with a filial love, of 


whom he was so proud, who had honored him so much in days 
gone by, and whom he had so long and faithfully labored to 
serve andto honor. Oh, those were evil days that winter! 
days sad and dark, when he sat there in his Jonesome chamber, 
unable to leave it, the world moving around him, and in it so 
much that was hostile, and he prostrated by the tormenting 
disease which had returned with fresh violence, unable to de- 
fend himself, and with this bitter arrow in his heart! Why 
was not that resolution held up to scorn and vituperation as an 
insult to the brave, and an unpatriotic act; why was he not 
attacked and condemned for it when he first offered it ten years 
before, and when he was in the fulness of manhood and pow- 
ert If not then, why nowt Why now! I shall -never for- 
get the melancholy hours I sat with him, seeking to lift him up 
with cheering words; and he, his frame for hours racked with 
excruciating pain, and then exhausted with suffering, gloomily 
brooding over the thought that he might die so! .. 

How thankful I am, how thankful every human soul in Mas- 
sachusetts, every American must be, that he did not die 
then '!—and, indeed more than once, death seemed to be knock- 
ing at his door. How thankful that he was spared to see the 
day when the people by striking developments were convinced 
that those who had acted as he did had after all not been im- 
pelled by mere whims of vanity, or reckless ambition, or sinister 
designs, but had good and patriotic reasons for what they did; 
when the heart of Massachusetts came back to him full of the 
old love and confidence, assuring him that he would again be 
her chosen son fur her representative seat in the house of 
States ;—when the law-givers of the old Commonwealth, obey- 
ing an irresistible impulse of justice, wiped away from the 
records of the legislature and from the fair name of the State, 
that resolution of censure which had stung him so deeply,— 
and when returning vigor lifted him up, and a new sunburst of 
hope illumined his life! How thankful we all are that he lived 
that one year longer ! 


_ And now his home! There are those around me who have 
breathed the air of his house in Washington, that atmosphcre 
of refinement, scholarship, art, friendship and warm-hearted 
hospitality ; they have seen those reoms covered and filled 
with his pictures, his engravings, his statues, his bronzes, his 
books and rare manuscripts—the collections of a jifetime—the 
image of the richness of his mind, the comfort and consolation 
of his sulitude. They have beheld his childlike smile of satis- 
faction when ke unlocked the most precious of his treasures 
and told their stories. They remember the conversations at 
his hospitable board, genially inspired and directed by him on 
art and books and inventions and great times and great men— 
when suddenly sometimes, by accident, a new mine of curious 
knowledge was discovered in him, which his friends had never 
known he possessed, or when an outburst of the gentleness of 
his soul warmed all hearers around him. They remember his 
craving for friendship, as it spoke through the far outstretched 
hand when you arrived, and the glad exclamation, ‘‘] am so 
happy you came,’’—and the beseeching, almost despondent 
tone when you departed, ‘‘ Do notleave me yet; do stay 
a while longer, I want so much to speak with you !'’—it is all 
gone now. He could not stay himself, and he has left his 
friends behind, feeling more deeply than ever that no man could 
know him well but to love him. 

Now we have laid him in his grave, ig the mother!y svil of 
Massachueetts, which was so dear tohim. He is at rest now, 
the stalwart brave old champion, whose face and bearing were 
so austere, and whose heart was so full of tenderness; who 
began his career with a pathetic plea for universal peace aud 
charity, and whose whole life was an arduous, incessant, never- 
resting struggle, which left him all covered with scars. And 
we can do nothing for him but remember his lofty ideals of lib- 
erty, and equality, and justice, and reconciliation, and purity, 
and the earnestness and courage and touching fidelity with 
which he fought for them; so genuine in his sincerity, 
so single-minded in his zeal, so heroic in his devotion. 
Oh, that we cuuld but for one short hour call him up from his 
coffin, to Jet him see with the same eyes, which saw sv much 
hostility, that those who stood against him in the struggles of 
his life are his enemies no longer! We would show him the 
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fruit of the conflicts and sufferings of his last three years, and 
that he had not struggled and suffered in vain. We would 
bring before him, not only those who from offended partisan 
zeal assailed him, and who now with sorrowful hearts praise 
the purity of his patriotism; but we would bring to him that 
man of the South, a slave-holder and a Jeader of secession in 
his time, the echo of whose word spoken in the halls of the 
Capitol we heard but yesterday—words of respect, of grati- 
tude, of tenderness. hat man of the South should then do 
what he deplored not to have done while he lived; he should 
lay his hand upon the shoulders of the old friend of the human 
kind and say to him, ‘‘Is it you whom I hated, and who, as | 
thought, hated me? Ihave learned now the greatness and 
magnanimity of your soul, and here I offer you my hand and 
iheart.’? Could he but see this with those eyes so weary of 
‘contention and strife, how contentedly would he close them 
again, having beheld the greatness of his victories ! 

People of Massachusetts, he was the son of your soil, in 
which he now sleeps; bat he is not all yourown. He belongs 
to all of us in the North and in the South—to the blacks he 
helped to make free, and to the whites he strove to make 
brothers again. Let on the grave of him whom so many 
thought to be their enemy, and found to be their friend, the 
hands be clasped which so bitterly warred against each other. 
Let upon that grave the youth of America be taught, by the 
story of his life, that not only genius, power and success bunt more 
than these, patriotic devotion and virtue make the greatness of 
the citizen. If this Jesson be understood, more than Charles 
Sumner's living word could have done for the glory of Amer- 
ica will be done by the inspiration of his great example. 
And it will truly be said, that although his body lies moulder- 
ing in the earth, yet in the assured rights of all, in the broth- 
ertiood of a reunited people, and in a purified republic, he still 
lives and will live forever. 


CHRIST’S MISSION, PEACE. 


BY R. G. JONES, UTICA, N. Y. 


The song of the angels oa the fields of Bethlehem when 
the birth of the Saviour was announced is rather difficult of 
interpretation. I believe it cannot be explained by those who 
believe in war. The first part, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest,’’ 
is passed off pretty well by saying that it either means that 
God will be henceforth glorified on earth as he is in heaven, or 
that his praises in heaven will be sung louder than ever before. 
I think it means that God would be more clearly revealed, bet- 
ter known, and therefore more glorious than ever before in 
heaven. 

But the trouble is with the second part, ‘‘ On earth peace, 
good will toward men.’’ Nearly all make of this one sentence, 
On earth peace to men of youd will. That is, all who are will- 
ing to receive the blessing may obtain it. Others say, On 
earth peace of good will toward men. That is, God of his free 
' grace gives peace or reconciliation to men. 

The advocates of peace can give, I think, a better interpre- 
tation by dividing the sentence, Un earth peace, good will 
among men. Heaven is now reconciled to earth, and men will 
become reconciled to each other. Wars will cease when sin 
is taken away, and men will come to feel toward each other as 
brothers. Thus did the angels in these three sentences an- 
nounce the whole mission of Jesus and proclaim him emphati- 
cally the Prince of peace. 

Paul also concurs with the latter part of their song, ‘* That 
in the dispensation of the fulness of times He might gather 
together in one all things in heaven and which are on earth.’’ 
—Eph.i: 10. 

Sin as soon as it entered the world made men hate each 
other, but from the day on which Christ was born good will 
among men has been constantly increasing. and it will continue 
to increase until al] men recognize each other in one universal 
brotherhood. Let the friends of peace be of good cheer, we 
are working under the direct influence and in the same mission 
as Christ had in the world. 


The bread of life is love ; the salt of life is work ; the sweet- 
ness of life poesy ; the water of life faith, 


THE WHITE FLAG. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


The white flag is ftying—the red flag is down— 
Jenovan has spoken the word : 

The serpent is dying ‘neath Jiberty’s frown, 
The cry of the children is heard ! 

The sorrowful mother no Jonger in vain 
Shall weep for her well-beloved son: 

No more shall the brother be branded like Cain : 
The work of salvation’s begun! 


The struggle is over that brought no repose, 
The weakness of man is confessed ; 

Jenovan, JenovanH has conquered our foes, 
And raised the white flag in the West! 

No potency human such glory might win ; 
In love, and not law, is our trust; 

And the heel of the woman unfettered by sin, 
Her tyrant has ground to the dust. 


The word is ‘* Surrender! ’’—uno longer delay, 
Nor talk of the price of a vote ; 

Her God will detend her, and he who would slay, 
Shall die with the curse in kis throat. 

The conflict is over—the white flag unfurled— 
The joy of the triumph we share ; 

Give praise to Jexovan who startles the world 
By his wonderful answer to prayer ! 


On cottage and palace the blessing shall fall, 
And woman with tears of delight, 
Shall empty the chalice and Joosen the thrall, 
The anguish of years to requite. 
The Lord is her leader—His presence is there 
Amid the impetuous throny ; 
From bondage He's freed her that nations may share 
In the fervor of Miriam's song. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION AND WAR. 


‘s And I saw heaven opened and behold a white horse, and 
He that sat upon him was called Faithful and True. And the 
armies which were in heaven followed him upon white 
horses.’’ 

Here we have a description of the Church when the gospel 
shall have its proper effect on it here upon earth. 

When Christ began his mission on earth he rode on a white 
horse, but he was then alone. ‘The church refused to follow 
him in the paths of peace. However, here we meet with him 
again on the same peaceful mission. All his followers are of 
the same peaceful sentiments as himself. He has taught his 
church to carry on religion and use its influence in the peaceful 
spirit of the gospel. 

One of the hardest lessons for the church is to avoid using 
physical force to defend truth and subdue error. Christ gave a 
perfect example in this, and the church by its repeated failures 
with worldly plans, and a fuller measure of the spirit of Christ 
will come to trust in truth itself and moral influence, as the 
only means for bringing the world to right. There is no doubt 
but the Millennial church will be throughout a peaceful body, 
true followers of the Lamb in all things.—Commentary on 
Revelation by Rev. R. G. Jones, D. D. 


War’s Recorp.—According to the philosopher Dick, war 
has destroyed fourteen billions of human beings since man was 
first placed upon the earth. 

Some authors put the number much higher; but taking 
Dick’s estimate as a basis, the loss of life will be as follows : 
2,333,333 annually ; 14,444 monthly ; 6,802 daily ; 266 every 
hour; 4 1-2 every minute. 

Shall the sword devour forever? Not if God’s word is true. 
Christians, come up to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 


Truth is truth though all men forsake jt—it still remains an- 
changed the same, and its own excellence will recommend it, 
even though the conduct of its professors does not. 
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DREAM OF SUMMER. 


, 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Bland as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play ; 

And through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s day. 

The snow plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 


The fox his hill-side cell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 
The bluebird in the meadow-brakes 
Ts singing with the brook. 
‘¢ Bear up, O mother Nature !”’ cry 
Bird, breeze and streamlet free ; 
‘‘Our winter voices prophesy 
Of summer days to thee! ”’ 


\ 


So in these winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and drear 

O‘erswept from Memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear. 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter's snow, 
Lie germs of summer flowers. 


The Night is mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sun-beams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his Hope with all. 


A farmer sent to an orphan home for a boy that was smart, 
active, brave, tractable, prompt, industrious, clean, pious, in- 
telligent, good-looking, reserved and modest. The superin- 
tendent wrote back that unfurtunately they had only human 
boys in that institution. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO THE CHILDREN 
IN AMERICA. 


My Dear Youne Farienps:—It is a long time since I have 
sent you a letter, but I have not forgotten you, and have often 
thought how much I should like to write to you again and tell 
you some of the things that are going on in old England. 

As | write this I look out of my window and see the leaves 
coming out on the trees and the daisies growing up, and it 
feels so pleasant to think summer is coming again, and that the 
seeds are being sown in the ground that will soon grow up into 
lovely flowers, and then my thoughts go off to other kinds of 
seeds that it isso sad to set and yet will give us great joy 
when we see them spring to life. Can you think of the seeds 
I mean? 

This spring an opening was made in the ground and a very 
precious seed was buried in it,—a sweet, fair girl was put to 
sleep there, and many tears were shed and many of our hearts 
were very, very sad that day, but yet we live in hope that some 
day we shall see her again, brighter and fairer than ever before, 
one of God’s beautiful flowers that will live in his garden for- 
ever. 

One reason that I tell you about Alice is that she often talked 
to me about America, and always seemed pleased with the 
manners and-customs of Americans. 

But my letter to-day is to be about some one whose name I 
expect nearly all of you will have heard, David Livingstone. 
He is one of the most precious seeds that have been sown this 
spring-time. You will know about him, about his long years 
of travel in Africa, his efforts to do away with slavery, his 
great trials of strength and patience, his being lost to us, and 
our knowing nothing of him, until one of your own country- 
men, Mr. Stanley, went to seek for him and found him; of his 
death and his body being brought to England by his faithful 
servant, Jacob Wainwright; so now I will tell you of his 
funeral. 

In London there is a very beautiful building that is also very 
old, it is called Westminster Abbey. It is, I think, the most 
beautiful place I have ever been in, and the most interesting. 
In one part of it God is worshipped and has been worshipped 
day after day for hundreds of years, while in other parts are 
beautiful monuments and figures to remind us of those who 
have been laid to rest there, all of whom were worthy of 
honor. Sume have been kings, others great statesmen or phi- 
lanthropists, some authors and some composers. One part is 
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called the ‘* Poets’ Corner,’’ for there several great poets have 
been buried. 

- In this beautiful abbey on Saturday, the 18th of April, a 

. great crowd of peoplé were assembled to see the burial of a 

great man, for on that day David Livingstone’s body was 

brought there. 

Silently and sadly the procesaion came, the .pall being car- 
ried by Mr. Stanley and Jacob Wainwright as well as by other 
good friends of Dr. Livingstone, and behind them came those 
who loved the great man, his sons and his best friends, and 
those who highly respected him. It was a sorrowfal task, but 
sorrow and gladness were mixed together, for it was the sow- 
ing of good seed, the Jaying to rest of one who had lived a 
great and a useful life, and there was the looking forward to 
the time of glory and reward. 

Dear children, what a happy thing hope is! ‘*‘ Hope on, 
hope ever ’’ is a good maxim, and this life should be altogether 
a hopeful time, for we have not yet anything we may call our 
own and cling to with no fear of losing it but one thing, and 
that 1s hope. Hope of eternal life; hope of everlasting hap- 
piness; hope of seeing those we have loved in Christ here and 
who have gone away from us; hope of the bright time when 
the new Jerusalem ‘ shall be full of boys and girls playing in 
the streets thereof,’’ and all shal) be full of kindness and Jove 
and peace ; no quarreling will be there, no sorrow or pain and 
nu more sad sowing of seeds ; but instead of that the delight 
in the ghorious flowers that have sprung in their place. And all 
this hope is ours and may be ours all the time we live if only 
we are God’s children and the brothers and sisters of our dear 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

I wonder if you will think this a sad letter, well, if so, 1 must 
send you a merry one next time. 

I am, dear young friends, 


~ Your English friend, PHIvirpa. 


WILLIAM, JULIA, AND THE TWO APPLES. 


These two children lived in New Hampshire. William was 
seven, and Julia five years old. I was at their house, and one 
day witnessed the following scene. The mother gave each of 
them an apple. William's was the largest. Julia was angry 
at her brother because his mother gave him the largest apple. 
She began to scream and stamp, and flew at William and struck 
him, and snatched his apple from him. Her mother took it 
away and gave it back to William. Julia raved and stormed 
worse than before. William was a generous-hearted boy as 
ever lived, and begged his mother to let him give his apple to 
his sister. She finally consented. William put his arm around 
his sister, and offered her his apple, without even askiny for 
hers. Julia took it, and began to eat it. But she ate as if it 
did not taste goad. ‘* What is the matter, Julia?’’ said 1. 
‘« Does it not taste good?’’ She hung her head, and said noth- 
ing. She evidently felt uncomfortable. She saw that Wil- 
liam had no apple while she had two. ‘I do not wonder,’’ 
said J, ‘* that you cannot enjoy your apple, Julia, after show- 
ing such a selfish spirit, and while William has none.”? She 
began to sub, and William tried to cumfort her, and told her 
he had rather she would keep them both. This made her cry 
harder. Finally, Julia gave William back his apple, and 
seemed to feel much happier when he took it. Had William 
contended for the best apple, and struck Julia back when she 
struck him, there had been a fight between them. But Wil- 
liam prevented it, and conquered Julia by kindness and sub- 
mission to injury. 

I was talking and playing with William one day, and trying 
to get well accquainted with him. Julia saw us, came up and 
pushed William away, and appeared to be angry with him. 
She was angry because she thought I liked him better than I 
did her. But her bruther was not to blame if I did like him 
better. She certainly had no right to be angry with him. | 
was the one to be angry with, if anybody. ‘* Julia,’’ said I, 
‘‘do you not wish me to love William ?’’ She hung her head, 
and was silent. ‘‘Are you not willing I should love him, and 
play with him, as well as with you!’? She kept her head down, 
and would not answer. But William felt much for her, when 
he saw her look so confused. Said I, ‘‘ William was talking 


about you, when you came in, and pushed him away. He was 
telling me how he loved you, and how he wanted me to love 
you; and he said the more I. loved you, the better he should like 
me; and that he had rather have everybody love you, and play 
with you, than love him, and play with him. Now you are angry 
with him! 0, Julia, how selfish and ungenerous you are !’’ 
William pitied his sister, and tried to comfort her, and reconcile 
her to herself—for that was all she wanted—and he did. Thus 
he conquered his angry sister again, without any fighting. 
She struck him indeed, and was angry ; but there was no fight, 
simply because William loved her, and would not fight back 
again.—A Kiss for a Blow. ° 


BETTER WHISTLE THAN WHINE. 


As I was taking a walk early in September, I noticed two 
little boys on their way to school. The smaller one tumbled 
and fell, and though he was not very much hurt, he began to 
whine in a babyish way—not a regular roaring boy cry, as 
though he were half-killed, but a little cross whine. 

The older boy took his hand in a kind and fatherly way and 
said : ' 

‘¢ Oh, never mind, Jimmy; don’t whine, it is a great deal 
better to whzstle.’’ 

And he began in the merriest way a cheerful, boy. whistle. 

Jimmy tried to join in the whistle. 

‘‘[ can’t whistle as nice as you, Charlie,’’ said he ; ‘‘my lips 
wen't pucker up so good.”’ 

‘* Oh, that is because you have not got all the whine out yet,’’ 
said Charlie ; ‘‘ but you try a minute, and the whistle will drive 
the whine away.’’ 

So he did, and the last I saw or heard of the little fellows, 
they were whistling away as earnestly as though that was the 
chief end of life. I learned a lesson which I hope I shall not 
soon forget, and it called out these few lines, which may poe- 
sibly cheer another whiner of mature years, as this class is by 
no means confined to the children. 


It is better to whistle than whine; 
It is better to laugh than to cry, 

For tho’ it be cloudy, the sun will soon shine 
Across the blue, beautiful sky. 


It is better to whistle than whine, 
Oh ! man with the sorrowful brow, 

Let the works of the child scatter murmurs of thine 
And gather his cheerfulness now. 


It is better to whistle than whine, 
Poor mother! so weary with care, 

Thank God for the love and the peace that are thine, 
And the joy of thy little ones share. 


It is better to whistle than whine, 
Though troubles you find in your way, 
Remember that wise little fellow of mine, 
. And whistle your whining away. 


Gud bless the brave boy for the cheer 
He brought to this sad heart of mine ; 

When tempted to murmur, that young voice J hear, 
‘* It is better to whistle than whine !”’ 


“Tre Watnut.—Under a large nut-tree ina village, two 
boys founda nut. ‘* That’s mine,’’ cried Ignaz, ‘* because [ 
saw it first.’? ‘* No, ’tis mine,” said Bernhard, ‘ for I pickéd 
it up first.”’ Then they both engaged in a desperate fight. 
‘¢ ] will decide the quarrel,’’ said a bigger boy, who had come 
up tothem. Then he stuod between the two, tuok the nut away, 
and said, ‘‘ This shell belongs to the one who first saw the nut, 
and the other shell to him who first picked it up. I keep the 
kernel fur the decision. That,’’ said he laughing at them, ‘‘is 
the usual end of Jaw-suits.’’ 

He who delights in taking advantage of another is himself 
often the loser. 
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AN ANGEL IN A SALOON. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


One afternoon in the month of June, 1860, alady in deep mourn- 
ing, followed by a child, entered one of the fashionable saloons 
in the city of N——. ‘The writer happened to be passing at 
the time, and, impelled by curiosity, followed her in to see 
what would ensue. Stepping up to the bar and addressing the 
proprietor, who happened to be present, she said : 

‘* Sir, can you assist me? I have no home, no friends, and 
am unable to work.’’ 

He glanced at her, and then at the child, with a mingled 
Jook of curiosity and pity. Evidently he was much surprised 
to see a woman in such a place begging, but, without asking 
any questions, gave her some change, and turning to those 
present he said : 

‘< Gentlemen, here is a Jady in distress. Can't some of you 
assist her alittle? ”’ 

They all cheerfully acceded to the request, and soon a purse 
of two dollars was raised and put in her hand. 

‘* Madam,”’ said the gentleman who gave her the money, 
** why do you come toa saloon? It isn’t a very proper place 
for a lady, and why are you driven to such a step! ’’ 

** Sir, I know it isn’t a proper place for me to be in, and you 
ask why I am driven to such a step. I will tell you in one 
short word,’’ pointing to a battle behind the counter labeled 
** whiskey,’ ** that is what brought me here—wuisxkey ! ”’ 

‘* T was once happy and surrounded by all the luxuries that 
wealth could procure, with a fond and indulgenthusband. But 
in an evil hour he was tempted, and not possessing the will to 
resist that temptation, fell, and in one short year my dream of 
happiness was over, my home forever broken and desolated, 
and the kind husband and the wealth, once called mine, lost, 
lost, never to return, and all by the accursed wine cup. 

‘* You see befure you only a wreck of my furmer self, home- 
less and {riendless, and with nothing left me in this world but 
this litde child,’? and weeping bitterly, she affectionately 
caressed the golden curls that shaded a faceof exquisite loveli- 
ness. Regaining her composure, and turning to the proprietor 
of the saloon, she continued : 

‘* Sir, the reasoa I occasionally enter a saloon like this is to 
implore those who deal in the deadly poison to desist, to stop 
a business that spreads desolation, ruin, poverty and starvation. 
Think one moment of your own loved ones, and then imagine 
them jn the situation I am in, [ appealto your better nature, I 
appeal to your heart, for I know you possess a kind one, to 
retire from a business so ruinous to your patrons. 

‘¢ Did you know that the money you receive across this bar 
is the same astaking the bread from out the mouths of the 
famished wives and children of your customers? That it strips 
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the clothes fiom their backs, deprives them of all the comforts 
of life, and throws unhappiness, misery, crime and desolation 
into their once happy homes. Oh, sir, | implore, beseech and 
pray you to retire from a business you blush to own you are 
engaged in before your fellow men, and entcr one that will not 
only be profitable to yourself, but to your fellow creatures also. 
You will excuse me if Ihave spoken too plainly, but I could 
not help it when I thought of the misery and unhappiness it has 
caused me.”’ 

** Madam, [ am not offended,’’ he answered ina voice husky 
with emotion, ‘* but thank you from my heart for what you 
have said.”” 

‘* Mamma,” said the child—who meantime had been spoken 
to by some of the gentlemen present—taking hold of her moth- 
er’s hand, ‘‘ these gentlemen wish me to sing ‘ Little Bessie’ 
forthem. Shall Ido so?”’ ’ 

“ Yes, darling, if they wish you to.” 

They all joined in the request, and placing her in a chair, 
she sang in a sweet, childish voice the following beautiful 
song : 

Out in the gloomy night sadly I roam, 

I have no mother dear, no pleasant home ; 

No one cares for me, no one would cry, 

Even if poor little Bessie should die. 

Weary and tired I’ve been wandering all day, 
Asking for work, but I’m too small they say ; 

On the damp ground I must now Jay my head, 
Father’s a drunkard, and mother is dead. 


We were so happy till father drank rum, 

Then all oursorrow and trouble begun ; 

Mother grew pale and wept every day— 

Baby and I were too hungry to play ; 

Slowly they faded, till one summer night 
Found their dead faces all silent and white ; 

Then with big tears slowly dropping | said, 

‘¢ Father's a drunkard and mother is dead ! ’’ 


Oh! ifthe temp’rance men would only find 
Poor wretched father and talk very kind ; 

If they would stop him from drinking, then 

I should be so very happy again! 

Is it too late, temperance men? Please try, 

Or poor little Bessie must soon starve and die ; 

All the day long I’ve been begging for bread— 
Father’s a drunkard and mother is dead ! 


The games of billiards were left unfinished, the cards were 
thrown aside, and the unemptied glasses remained on the 
counter ; all had pressed near, some with curiosity, sume with 
sadness, and some with pity beaming from their eyes, entranced 
with the musical voice and beauty of the child, who seemed 
better fitted to be with angels above than in such a place. 

The scene | shall never forget to my dying day, and the 
sweet cadence of her musical voice still rings in my ears, and 
every word of the sung, as it dropped from her lips, sank deep 
in the hearts of those gathered around her. 

With her golden hair falling carelessly around her little 
shoulders, her face of almost ethereal beauty, and looking so 
trustingly and comfortingly upon the men around, her beauti- 
ful blue eyes illumined with a light that seemed not of earth, 
formed a picture of purity and innocence worthy the genius of 
& poet or painter. 

At the close of the song many were weeping ; men who 
had nct shed a tear for years now wept like children. One 

oung man who had resisted with scorn the pleadings of a 
oving mother, and the entreaties of friends to strive to live a 
better life, to desist from a course that was wasting his fortune, 
and ruining his health, now approached the child and taking 
both her little hands in his, while tears streamed down his pale 
cheeks, exclaimed, with deep emotion : 

‘¢ God bless you, my little angel! you have saved me from 
ruin and disgrace, from poverty and a drunkard's grave. If 
there were ever angels on earth, you are one; God bless you, 
God bless you! ’* and putting a bill into the hand of the moth- 
er, said, ‘‘ Please accept this trifle as a token of my regard and 
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esteem, for your little girl has dune me a kindness 1 can never 
repay. And remember, whenever you are in want, you will 
ever find in me a true friend,’’ at the same time giving her his 
name and address. 

Taking her child by the hand, she turned to gu, but pausing 
at the door, said : 

‘* God bless you, gentlemen! Accept the heartfelt thanks of 
a poor, friendless woman, for the kindness and courtesy you 
have shown me.’”’ Before any one could reply, she was gone. 

A silence of several minutes ensued, -which was at last 
broken up by the proprietor, who exclaimed : 

‘¢ Gentlemen, that lady is right, and 1 have sold my last 
glass of whiskey; if any of you want more, you will have to 
go elsewhere.’’ 

‘* And I have drank my last glass of whiskey,’’ said a young 
man who had long been given up as utterly beyond the reach 
of those who had a deep interest in his welfare as sunk too low 
ever to reform. ‘* There is a temperance organization in this 
city call the * Temple of Honor,’ and at their next meeting I 
shall send up my name to be admitted. Who will go with 
me?’”’ 

‘¢ J—I—I, and I’’ several exclaimed in a chorus, and fifteen 
names were added to his. 

True to his word, the owner of the saloon where this strange 
scene was enacted, disposed of his entire stock the next day, 
and is now engaged in an honorable business. Would to 
Heaven that lady with her little one could have gone into every 
hamlet, town aud city throughout our country, and met with 
like results.—Leramie Sentinel. 


DEW-DROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS, No. 19. 
(IN SHORT WORDS—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.) 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


HOW SMALL ACTS TELL ON LIFE. 


Some one has said that life is made up of small acts and 
things. This istrue of most lives. Few are the men in this 
world who have thechance to do great deeds and get fame from 
them, but no man has Jived in the world whose life did not 
take shape from small acts done when he wasa child. In one 
sense the man is not so old as the boy, for he is the boy first, 
and in the soft years when thoughts, words and acts take fast 
ts of his mind and heart and give this or that course to his 
ife. 

Now there are small acts that boys and girls may do with no 
thought of what they mean or to what they tend, but which 
may give their whole lives a course that will take from them 
rouch of their worth to the world. I have dwelt much on the 
thoughts and acts that show a kind heart, and train it to good 
deeds and make them ita chief joy, but there are acts which a 
boy or girl may think too small to epeak of, but which I wish 
to guard them from. When I see a man do these things I feel 
that if he knows what in truth they mean, his heart is not kind, 
and that his life lacks sun and light ; and 1 am sad to say that 
I see now and then men who think they are all right do these 
things—men who claim to stand in a high rank, to have been 
to school all their youth long, to have read books, and to know 
how men thus ead: and taught shoald act. : 

Now let me tell you what I have seen them do, and what I 
want you to shun all the days of your life. I have seen such 
men do these things in church. If they did not like what the 
man of God said from the desk they would take up a book and 
read it right in his face and eyes. Or if they thought he spoke 
too long to give him a hint that it would be well for him to 
stop, they would take out their watch and look at it in his 
sight. Now, tomy mind to do one of these things is just as bad 
in thought as to rise up and walk out of the house. It is a 
wrong done to him who speaks, and who tries to speak his 
best for the good of all. It is a wrong done to him who hears 
with such a mind. He who goes up to the desk to preach does 
80 to pay what he owes to the man who hears, to give him hie 
best thoughts for his best good. He tries to pay him that debt. 
He who sits in the pew comes with a debt on him both to God 
and man. His debt is to hear from the first to the last word 
what is said to him from the desk. If he pulls out his watch 
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or looks in a book, holds down his head, or shuts his eyes, as 
a sign that his ears are shut too, he spurns what he owes to 
God and man. 

And now I am on this line of thought let me say to all the 
boys and girls who read these words, there are things which 
may not seem so wrong as these which you must shuo at 
church. Some folks act as if the church was a jail, in which 
they must be shut up for an hour and a half, to be out of’ it as 
soon as the clock strikes the hour; while they stand to hear 
God asked to bless them, you may see their hands on the pew 
door for a rush at the last word, and you will see that those 
who come in last are first to go out. 

In no land where Christ is preached can this rush out of 
church be seen as it is in this, we think, He loves so well. 
What must He think of such acts! If one hour and a half in 
God’s house on earth tires them so, how can they wish or be 
fit to spend a life with no end in His house in Heaven ! 

Now, dear boys and girls, will you not think of these things 
and learn now to shun all these acts and the thoughts that lead 
to them in God’s house? 


THE SHEPHERD. 


How sweet is the shepherd’s sweet lot! 
From the morn to the evening he etrays; 
He shall follow his sheep all the day, 
And his tongue shall be filled with praise. 


For he hesrs the lamb’s innocent call, 
And he hears the ewe’s tender reply ; 
Ho is watchful, while they are in peace, 
For they know that their shepherd is nigh. 
— William Blake. 


NO NEED OF FIGHTING. . 


There is no need of fighting among children. They can get 
along better without it. They cannot obtain pana and com- 
fort by fighting. Peace never comes by war: love never comes 
by hatred ; nor good by evil; nor safety by destruction; nor 
life by death. To fightto settle our difficulties is always dan- 
gerous to both parties, and to every individual concerned. Dis- 
putes among children, or men, can never be setiled in this way. 
On the contrary, they are always increased by it. It always 
takes two, or more to fight. One cannot fight alone. There 
must be two parties —the hater and the hated—the striker and 
the stricken. Now it is always in the power of the injured 
party to prevent a fight. If a person strikes me, and if I keep 
cool, and show a kind and loving spirit towards him, and do 
not strike back, I can soon overcume him, and make him 
ashamed ; but the moment ! get excited and angry, and begin 
to strike back, I lose all influence over him. So it de- 
pends on the injured party to prevent fighting and make peace. 
—A Kiss fora Blow. 


A proverb to be worthy of life must possess *‘ sense, short- 
ness and salt.’’ 
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AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACEs 


It is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
forbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 
lief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in carnal warfare; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
paet, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time to time 


issned its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the amelivra- 
tion of military laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ago, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 
pear.”” 

Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long seen the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
have united in the organization of ‘* The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated this important 
work, with mstructions to labor expressly on their behalf ia the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfillment of its tiust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the dcop of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of its existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide. and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. . 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity uf turther and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appte- 
ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If it is 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labor for its proper 
application. 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
tinue the custom? If we believe this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear fellow professors, can you rest satisfied in con- 
tinuing to bear the weight of this awful] responsibility ? 

While statesmen and publicists are laboring to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supreinacy! Is not eighteen 
hunéred years long enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood? Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow? While war, as has been said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church rewains 
to be its very bulwark. 

Surely it is time to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peace on earth and good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars cuntinue—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 

Rosert L. Murray, President, New York. 

DanieL Hitt, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 

Murray Snipiey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Vienna, Ohio, First mo. 1, 1874. 
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ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Suciety has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one uther containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what a)most every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with faets and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without tnjuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congr 


Corner of Shawmut. Avenue and Indiana-Place, | tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


(Opposite Morgan’s Chapel,) 
BOSTON 


for adults and children. 
Address, DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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SAFE PRECEDENTS. 


(From Boston ADVERTISER.] 

The resolutions adopted by the lower house of Congress, 
just before its adjournment, in favor of international arbitration, 
declared that ‘‘ the people of the United States are devoted to 
the policy of peace.’’ It was a noble eulogy, and not unde- 
served. Mr. Webster declared the policy of the United States 
to be a “‘ peace policy,’’ and when Secretary of State he gave 
the most satisfactory evidence of his determination to make his 
words good, by proposing arbitration fur the settlement uf a 
long-vexed question between the United States and Portugal. 

Uur newly appointed minister to Germany, Mr. J. C. B. 
Davis, has just prepared with much labor a ‘‘ Register of the 
Department of State,’’ which contains a full list of the in- 
ternational arbitrations in which our government has been a 
party. To the honor of the country it may be said, they are 
twenty-four in number, and many of them are cases of much 
complication and difficulty. The first upon the list was as 
early as November 19, 1794, under the treaty of amity between 
the United States and Great Britain, and the last was as re- 
cent as October 6, 1873. Also twelve commissions of tribu- 
nals not international in their character have been organized 
under United States Laws (but in accordance with provisions of 
treaties), for adjusting upon claims... The Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, in 1845, while the Oregon controversy was pending, 
offered in the House of Representatives a series of xesolutions, 
one of which was as follows : . 

Resolved, ‘That if no other mode for the amicable adjust- 
ment of this question remains, it is due to the principles of 
civilization and Christianity that a resort to arbitration should 
be had ; and that this government cannot relieve itself from all 


responsibility which may follow the failure to settle the contro- 
versy while this resort is still untried. 


In the excited state of feeling that then prevailed the resolu- 
tion failed of adoption, and the administration of President 
Polk declined the overtures for arbitration upon the question, 
which were soon after made to them by the British government. 
But we are happy to say that to President Polk’s administration 


belongs the great honor of incorporating into the treaty of| postage paid, on reception of the price. 


peace with Mexico the precise idea which the resolutions 


recently adopted by Congress suggest. The 2Ist article of the 


treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo contains the following declara- 
tions :— 

Article XXI. If unhappily any disagreement should here- 
after arise between the governments of the two republics, 
whether with respect to the interpretation of any stipulation in 
this treaty, or with respect to any other particular concerning 
the political or commercial relations of the two nations, the 
said governments, in the name of those nations, do promise 
to each other that they will endeavor in the most sincere and 
earnest manner to settle the differences so arising, and to pre- 
serve the state of peace and friendship in which the two coun- 
tries are now placing themselves; using for this end mutual 
representations and pacific negotiations. And if by these 
means they should not be enabled to come to an agreement, a 
resort shall not on this account be had to reprisals, aggression, 
or hostility of any kind, by the one republic against the other, 
until the government of that which deems itsclfaggrieved shall 
have maturely considered, in the spirit of peace and good 
neighborship, whether it would not be better that such differ- 
ences should be settled by the arbitration of commissioners ap- 
pointed un each sjde, or by that of a friendly nation. And 
should such course be proposed by either party it shall he ac- 
ceded to by the other, unless deemed by it altogether incompat- 
ible with the nature of the difference, or the circumstances of 
the case. 


We trust the day is not distant when such a provision will 
be incorporated into all our treaties with other nations, and will 
be ingrafted permanently upon our foreign policy. The late 
Mr. Sumner read in the senate in the session of 1872 resolu- 
tions embodying substantially the same sentiments as those now 
passed, and it was his purpose to ask the senate to adopt them 
at this session. Thus, although the man dies, his work goes 
on. 


Tne Apostie or Peace.—Memotr of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
Address Rev. H. C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men. | OQ FICERS OF THE.AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘©The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sensed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very genera] appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tufis’ College, Boston, Mass 
Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn 
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J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Hl. 
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John V. Farwell, Chicago, Hil. 
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Hon. James Harlan, U. 8. Senator, Iowa. 
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Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 
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T. H. Rand, Chief Superintendent Education, N. B. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


On Earra Peace .... NATION SHALL NOT LIFT uP Sworp acainst Nation, NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN WAR ANY MORE. 


New Series. 


BOSTON, JULY, 1874. 


Vout. V. No. 7. 


THE GREAT CAUSE MARCHING ON. 


‘“Glory to God in the highest, on earth, peace, good will to men.’’ 


On that memorable anniversary, the Seventeenth of June, the 
House of Representatives of the United States of America, 
adopted unanimously and without debate, noble resolutions in 
condemnation of war and in favor of arbitration, and we are 
happy to add on the twenty-fifth the Senate unanimously con- 
curred. 

The moral effect of this grand declaration made in the name 
of the American people will be very great and very salutary all 
over the world. We do not believe another act of Congress more 
than this will promote the honor of our country or the welfare of 
mankind. It is most gratifying to observe how universally and 
heartily it is approved and applauded by the people of all political 
parties and religious creeds. We fill this number of our paper 
largely with comments of the press upon this action. Great 
Britain, Italy, Sweden and America have all taken a noble stand. 

May the other nations speedily follow their example. It 
may interest our readers to see the declarations of the different 
legislative bodies brought together. They are as follows: 

By the British House of Commons, adopted July 8, 1873, 
by a majority of ten votes. 

That an humble address be presented to Her Majesty, pray- 
ing that she will be graciously pleased to instruct her principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into communi- 
cation with foreign powers with a view to the further improve- 


ment of international law, and the establishment of a general 
and permanent system ot international arbitration. 


By the Chamber of Deputies at Rome, adopted November 
23,1673, unanimously and by a rising vote. 


The Chamber expresses the wish that the government of the 
King in its relations with foreign powers should employ itself 
in rendering arbitration an acceptable and frequent means of re- 
solving, according to justice, international differences, in mat- 
ters which are susceptible of it; that it proposes to introduce 
into the stipulation of treaties, when circumstances will permit 
it, a clause for referring to arbitrators the questions which may 
arise in the interpretation and execution of these treaties ; and 
that it wishes to persevere in the excellent initiative which it 
has assumed for several] years, of calling conventions among 
civilized nations, for rendering the essential rules of private in- 
ternational law uniform and obligatory in the intercourse of the 
different nations. 


By the House of Representatives of the United States, June 
17, 1874, passed unanimously and without debate. 


Whereas war is at all times destructive of the material in- 
terests of a people, demoralizing in its tendencies, and at vari- 
ance with an enlightened public sentiment, and 

W hereas the difference between nations should in the inter- 
ests of humanity and fraternity be adjusted if possible by inter- 
national arbitration, therefore, 

Resolved, That the people of the United States, being de- 
voted to the policy of peace with all mankind, enjoying its 


blessings and hoping for its permanence and its universal adop- 
tion, hereby, through their representatives in Congress, recom- 
mend such arbitration as a national substitute for war, and they 
further recommend to the treaty-making powers of the govern- 
ment, to provide if practicable that hereafter in the treaties 
made between the United States and foreign powers war shall 
not be declared by either of the contracting parties against the 
other until efforts have been made to adjust all alleged causes 
of difficulty by impartial arbitration. 


From an article in the Boston Traveller upon this subject, 
we extract the following: 


This action is most timely and important, and it will be re- 
ceived by allthe American people, irrespective of religious or 
political creed, with unqualified approbation. 

It is action in the intercsts of justice, humanity and religion, 
in which al] partiesare equally interested and to which. all 
parties and sects are prepared to do homage. 

Tt can but be especially gratifying and encouraging to those 
who are devoting themselves to the work of securing arbitration 
as a substitute tor war in adjusting the difficulties of nations. 
It is one of the best tributes that could be paid to Mr. Sum- 
ner, for it carries into effect a measure which he may be said to 
have originated, and gives a new impulse to the cause so near 
to his heart. Our readers are aware that resolutions of similar 
purport, moved by Henry Richard, were adopted by the British 
House of Commons last July, and that the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, at Rome, in November last, on the motion of Signor 
Mancini, unanimously voted in favor of substantially the same 
measure. Thus. notwithstanding the adverse appearances, 
hopeful signs of progress are apparent, and it is evident ** the 
world moves.”’ 

This unanimous and forcible declaration by our Congress 
against war and in favor of arbitration, will make a deep im- 
pression upon European countries. It will greatky strengthen 
the hands and encourage the hearts of those who are striving 
to arrest the terrible rivalry in armaments, which, it must be 
admitted, is now the greatest curse and calamity of Europe, 
and will exert a powerful influence upon other governments, in- 
clining them to the same action. 

It will tend very much to help forward the international con- 
ference for the codification of international law as a basis of a 
permanent and universal system of arbitration, which was in- 
augurated at Brussels last year, and which is to meet at about 
two months from this time at Geneva. 

An eminent French publicist has recently said, ‘‘ An inter- 
national law and tribunal by which the differences of nations 
may be settled peaceably isthe great and imperative demand of 
theage.’? With this sentiment public opinion all over the civ- 
ilized world is fast coming into accord. For until this demand 
shall be met the nations will be compelled to continue to increase 
their armaments which have already become a burden that. is 
well-nigh crushing them. May the legislative bodies of all 
nations soon follow the noble example of Great Britain, Italy 
and America. 


The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, at its late session held in Louisville, adopted resolutions 
approving arbitration between nations, in preference to the 
sword, as a mode of settling disputes, and of sympathy with 
whatever tends to make the kingdoms of this world to become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ. 
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HYMN ON PEACE. 
IT Samuel 2: 26. 
BY REV. W. H. DALRYMPLE. 


‘¢ Shall the sword devour forever? ”’ 
As rapacious as the grave ; 

Shall it cease its death work never ? 
Restless as the ocean’s wave. 


Shall it always thirst for slaughter? 
Drinking at the fount of life, 

As the ox doth drink in water, 
Gloat on bloody fields of strife! 


Widows’ tears of anguish scorning, 
And the helpless orphan’s cry, 

Heedless of the Saviour’s warning, 
They that take the sword shall die ? 


Nay, its doom is sealed, we read it, 
And its work of death must cease ; 

In His Book hath God decreed it, 
Men with men shall live in peace. 


Swords tu plowshares shal] be beaten, 
And to pruning-hooks and spears ; 

Love divine the world shall sweeten, 
Softening hearts and drying tears. 


This is pledged to every nation, 
Who the word of God obey ; 

For that blessed consummation, 
Let us labor, trust and pray. 


ELIHU BURRITT ON MR. RICHARD AND 
MR. SUMNER. 


New Britain, Conn., March 13, 1874. 


My Dear Frienp,—I have waited until the flood-tide of 
congratulation from different parts of the world should first 
subside, before expressing my grateful and glad sense of the 
great victory you have won for the cause of peace, in which I 
was once so intimately associated with you in its successive 
steps of progress. I do indeed rejoice at the result of your first 
great effort in the House of Cormamons. It was almost infinitely 
beyond what the best friends of the cause could have expected. 
For myself, when the Atlantic telegraph brought the news of 
your splendid victory, I was astonished. It seemed but a little 
while since you and I sat, with other faithful workers, in the 
Speaker's gallery, and listened with such eager interest and 
hopes to Richard Cobden, as he and others epoke so earnestly 
in behalf of his motion in favor of Stipulated Arbitration. 
When the division came, we were encouraged by the number of 
votes given in favor of his motion. None of the most sanguine 
of us thought it would be carried at the first or even second trial. 
We all expected a great deal more work had to be done to bring 
the country and Parliament up to the level of the great argu- 
ment of the cause. Your glorious success proves what work 
has been done on the public mind since that vote was taken on 
Richard Cobden’s motion, and a work which you yourself have 
inspired with the energy of faith and hope, and Jed up to this 
noble consummation. I know well what kind of labor that 
work has involved and required, during the twenty years’ 
interval, so full of wars and rumors of war, with its baneful 
spirit at its flood. No one, therefore, can enter more deeply 
into your juy at this victory than myself; and1 am sure you 
will believe my congratulations to be as sincere as any you 
have won and received. 

There is a significance about this great success which is most 
hopeful for the cause of universal peace. And I verily believe 
that the English Parliament made a history in voting for your 
motion, which will read as well in the world’s future as the 
brightest chapter in its annals, It was the noblest tribute that 
a great nation could lay upon the grand white throne of impartial 
justice, when its Parliament, fresh from two simultaneous and 
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adverse awards, so honored the tribunal that declared them. 
as to say to the world that it would bring future questions of 
like difficulty to the same bar, and abide by the issue. No 
living man outside the British Isles can read the history of Eng- 
land with more admiration than myself, or hold its jewelry at 
higher lustre and value. But this illustrious homage to equity, 
reason and religion, is more than a jewel, it is a star, like that 
over Bethlehem, to lead the war-wasted nations to the cradle of 
a new world of human condition. Al] the lights kindled on her 
battlefields will ‘* pale their ineffectual fires ’’ before the lustre 
of that star, for it will grow brighter and brighter to the com- 
ing day of international Jaw and universa) brotherhood. 

It is gladdening to the old workers in the cause, who, like 
myself, must soon retire from it, to see earnest men from 
all over Christendom rallying to this new point of departure 
in such faith that they will reach and realize the great consum- 
mation for which we have so long labored, when the heat and 
burden of the day were such as they can never experience. How 
earnestly may we congratulate them that they may hasten and 
witness the concluding triumphs of the cause, and reap into 
their own bosoms its golden sheaves, for which others gone and 
going, have ploughed and sown intears! Whatareward you 
will find for your long years of indefatigable labor, if you 
should be spared to lead these new armies now marshaling 
against war in all Christian lands! May God grant you that 
reward as an instaJlment of what shall be reserved for you in 
that world to which so many of your old co-workers have gone, 
whuse eyes were not permitted to see what has surprise! and 
rejoiced yours. 

This wish for you is deepened by the sad reflections asso- 
ciated with an event that has just cast a sudden gloom over 
millions in this country. What you felt when you saw the 
large black capitals in the London papers announcing the death 
of Richard Cobden, we experienced yesterday in reading capitals 
as large, saying that Charles Sumner was no more! ‘Taking 
him all in all, we never saw his like before, and | fear we shall 
never see it again. Certainly America never has produced a 
nobler man in every faculty and characteristic that should com- 
mand admiration in a public life. No fleck touched the spotless 
white of his noble soul, whatever dust or soot blew across or along 
the pathway of his career. No allegiance to party, no motive 
of shifting expediency, no worship of his own repatation, ever 
warped him from the firm holding of everlasting truth and right. 
W hat he said in one of his first anti-slavery speeches in Con- 
gress was equally true in regard to all the eternal verities,—‘*I 
am slave to principle, therefore I am a friend to freedom.’’ 
No public man in America ever held to principle more stoutly, 
through evil report and good report, than did Charles Sumner. 
It made him not only a dauntless friend of freedom, but of 
every interest that touched the well-being of humauity. It 
inspired his great oration on the True Grandeur of Nations, 
aad proved him an eloquent friend of peace. His Civil Rights 
Bill, which he held in his dying hand, showed that his prin- 
ciples carried him further than to abstract emancipation ot the 
negro race—to the enjoyment of those civil rights which the 
nation owed them. It was an incident that befitted his last 
hour in the Senate when he heard read in it the revocation 
of the resolutions of his beloved Massachusetts, condemning 
his motion against emblazoning the names of the battlefields 
of the civil war on the flags of the national army. In his 
great desire to bridge the bloody chasm, he stood almost alone 
against these exciting movements of the strife, and the old 
State of his love and pride had entered on her legislative jour- 
nal a vote of censure. But when the sober, second thought 
came to her, at a better moment of reflection, she expunged 
the unworthy record, and communicated the act of regret to 
the national Senate, and Charles Sumner heard it, the Jast 
word from her Jips to him on earth; for he went home and 
died in a few hours after this timely recantation. Had he 
been spared to the world he would have devoted his elo- 
qnence to the movement which you are leading, for you well 
know how fully ne appreciated your labors and success, 

But if old workers are disappearing from the field, others 
are entering it, and the harvest time we may believe will bless 
an early generation. Yours sincerely ever, 

Extrav Burritt. 
Hexey Ricuarp, Esq., M. P., Sec’y to the London Peace Soctety. 
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WOMAN’S PEACE FESTIVAL. 


The Woman's Annual Peace Festival was held June 2d, at 
Mechanics’ Hall, commencing at 1030 A.M. The hall was 
profusely decorated with beautiful flowers, which filled the hall 
with their fragrance, and at the rear were hung side by side 
the flags of the principal nationalities. A bust of Charles 
Sumner was placed at the foot of the stage. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Mrs. E. M. Brooks 
of Melrose, after which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who presided, 
made a few appropriate remarks concerning the meeting, which 
is one of many of a similar character which to-day are being 
held in various localities in this country and foreign Jands. 
She proceeded at some length to speak concerning the results 
which it is hoped will eventually be effected throughout the 
world by the means of peace in supplanting the more forcible, 
terrible means of war and bluodshed in settling all national dis- 
putes and difficulties. She treated the idea of peace as being 
a Christian idea. 


After a beautiful sung by Miss Talbot of East Boston, Rev. 
J. B. Miles, Secretary of the American Peace Society, said 
there seemed to him to be an especial appropriateness in a 
movement of this character by women. No class suffers so 
cruelly as do women by war. : 

He said that Pere Hyacinthe is fully in sympathy with the 
movements made to bring about peace. By war there are more 
hardships and cruelties brought upon the human race than by 
any other evil. It is an encouraging fact that women are join- 
ing in the great peace movement, because her influence—har- 
monious, gentle, mighty, unobtrusive and sweet—is what is 
needed to carry on this movement. He characterized the 
movement of the women as a mighty one and wished them 
God speed. 

He then briefly stated the object of the American Peace So- 
ciety, which has frequently been published, and also spoke in 
a very hopeful manner of what inferences are to be drawn from 
the very general disposition shown by great publicists and 
statesmen of different countries to meet in convention and to 
consult concerning the codification of international Jaw, in or- 
der that all matters of difference between nations may be set- 
tled by arbitration. The leading men of different countries are 
now preparing for the next convention to be held at Geneva, to 
further consult and take action relative thereto. He thought 
the successful termination of all these endeavors in the cause of 
peace is sure although it may be in the far distance. 

He said that Charles Sumner told him previous to his 
departure for Europe as the representative of the Peace So- 
ciety that the grand idea of his life had been peace among all 
nations. 

The speaker closed by saying that the time will come when 
swords shall be beaten into plowshares and spears into pruning 
hooks. 


His remarks were followed by the execution of a fine instru- 
meatal piece by a band of blind perfurmers from the Asylum 
at South Boston. 


Mrs. E. M. Brooks said that she felt that this was a begin- 
ning of a new era, and although the way is long and dark 
ahead, she believed the day will come when peace will reign 
among all nations. She laid much stress upon the power of 
prayer, and believed that the Kingdom of Heaven will at last 
reign on this earth. She thought the influence of women will 
do much to effect the desired object. She exhorted her hearers 
to cherish and love the idea of peace in their hearts until, like the 
seed, it shall burst forth and develup into the great and beautiful 
flower, which shall shed a benign influence around it. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore next spoke and said that history is 
but little more than the record of wars and bloodshed, strife 
and struggle, in which men were the movers and actors. She 
gave historic instances where women have, by their influence, 
either caused wars and strife to be arrested, or else engaged 
themselves in repairing the damages of war, by establishing 
hospitals and caring for the sick and wounded. 


She believed that it 1s a hopeful sign that it has at last come 
to be thought worth while to save the downcast and fallen. 
This is exemplified by the tender influences which various so- 
cieties for prieon reform endeavor to exercise over prisoners. 


The results of Dr. Miles’ mission are significant facts that 
the idea of peace is coming to be recognized as being worthy 
of earnest endeavors to spread and cultivate it. She believed 
and hoped everything for women and what they could do. 
She indorsed the movement in the warmest terms, after which 
remarks were made by Elizabeth Peabody, and the meeting 
closed at 1 o’clock. 


PLEAS FOR PEACE. 


The report of the American Peace Society, following its 
recent interest.ng sezsiun, gives a clearer impression of its ob- 
jects and operations, and amply justifies an association of good 
men to propagate the idea that war is not only a scourge, but 
unnecessary. Such a mission need by no means be regarded 
as a visionary one, even though the prospect that it will soon 
be accomplished thronghout the world seems very dim. En- 
lightened men in all eras of civilization have endeavored to 
invent means to advert war. Aristotle thought that Athens 
would become a perfect State if it could secure unbroken ex- 
ternal peace ; and although Bacon asserted that military eras 
were also the most flourishing and prolific in arts and letters, 
no writer has been more eloquent than the author of the ‘‘ No- 
vum Organum ”’ in sounding the praises of international 
concord. The Peace Society has the whole force of the argu- 
ment on its side ; every point it makes is perfectly true and irre- 
futable ; nobody will deny itsevery proposition. Moreover, that 
the ideas it advances are not so impracticable and fanatical as 
they are apt to be called, appears from the significant fact that 
the Congress and Parliament of the two most advanced, and, 
with a single exception, the two most physically powerful 
nations in the world, have stamped the great principle of arbi- 
tration with their distinct approval. Last year the British 
House of Commons passed Mr. Richard’s resolutions in favor 
of this method of settling all international disputes; and it 
was only a few days ago that Mr. Orth’s resolutions recom- 
mending ‘‘ arbitration as a National substitute for war,’’ and 
that in future treaties provision shall be made for a resort to an 
attempt at arbitration before adopting the extreme alternative of 
war, were adopted without discussiun, or so much as a dissent- 
ing voice. 

It is true that a mere glance at the situation of Europe 
inspires the misgiving that great wars are yet to come, that the 
people are still to be long crushed by immense armaments, 
desolations, the withdrawal of thrifty arms from the tranquil 


labors of field and factory, and that the rulers are likely to 
turn a deaf ear to the suggestions of Peace Societies. Yet 
even there the prospect is notone of unbroken gloom. Dr. 


Miles’ report forcibly points out that in some great states the 

aversion to war has been visibly growing. Austria is a preg- 

nant example, and Italy is another. Itis true thatin Germany, 

that most laborious, thrifty, patient and productive of Conti- 
nental nations, where education has done its best work and 
thought has reached its ripest maturity, the vast revenues and 

enginery of the State are almost exclusively employed in prepar- 
ing for war on a monstrous scale, and that the toilers of the 

farms and the workshops are drawn thence into garrisons and 
camps, while the fields lie unsown and the industries flag. But 
it need not be concluded that this is to be Germany's perma- 
nent or evenlong-continuing condition. Dynastic and territo- 
rial changes often occur suddenly. The whole policy of a 
Government alters its face sometimes very quickly. The time 
may be nearer than we suppose wheneven Germany will be 
ready to receive the noble doctrine of judicial reconciliation. 
And it is the proper and more than honorable work of such 
bodies as the American Peace Society to advance as far as they 
can, to prepare as large an area of the public mind as possible, 

to disseminate and agitate and hammer in this just and possi- 
ble idea ; and thus to make ready to take advantage of every 
favoring circumstance. When European nations discern the 
practical effect of arbitration, when—as may any time happen 
—their Governments change, the spread of the principle of 
arbitration, already grown and flowered on the free American 
and English soils, may become as rapid as that of other great 
truths which have from time to time put a new face upon civili- 
zation.— Boston Post, 
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“THE GOSPEL OF DESPAIR.” 


This phrase, ‘‘ Gospel of Despair,’’ is paradoxical ; indeed if 
the words are taken in their literal sense it involves a contra- 
diction, the word gospel, godspell, denoting glad tidings, and 
what greater absurdity than to speak of the glad tidings of de- 
spair! But still there is a modified sense of the word gospel 
in which it signifies any system of views and opinions, and 
thus used it renders not only fit and proper but quite convenient 
and expressive the phrase which we have placed at the head 
of this article. In fact, we think the phrase is indispensable. 
We should not know how to characterise certain persons could 
we not say they are believers in the ‘‘ gospel of despair.’’ 
They are well represented by one who said to us a short time 
since, ** ] have no interest, not the slightest, in the peace cause. 
I believe the world is relapsing into barbarism as fast as it can.’’ 

We should hardly know how to describe certain articles that 
occasiona!ly appear in papers and magazines could we not call 
them extracts or chapters from the ‘‘ Gospel of Despair.’’ 
For example we refer to an article in one of our dailies of a 
recent date in which reference is made to some of the senti- 
ments expressed at the late anniversary of the American Peace 
Society. We are happy to say that article must not be taken 
as indicating the attitude generally assumed by this excel- 
lent paper upon the peace question, for we regard it as 
one of our able allies in the advocacy of our great cause. 
_ The author of this article at the time of writing must have 
been in a morbid state of mind, induced very likely by a con- 
templation of the horrors of the long list of wars which he 
gives, and which he might very easily have extended ; for what 
is the history of the world! hardly more than one sickening 
account of war and bloodshed. He says: 

‘‘ Some of the speakers at the peace meeting indulged in 
oratory of the jubilant order when describing the hopefulness 
of the present state of things, they seeming to believe the age 
of univergal peace is at hand, and that war is to be known no 
more among men.”’ 

Now, we were present at the meeting and listened attentive- 
ly to the speakers, but they by no means gave to us the impres- 
sion that they believed the age of universal peace to be at 
hand, and that war is to be known no more among men. We 
remember one of the speakers, while expressing his firm faith 
in the udésmate triumph of the cause, spoke of the ‘* numerous 
and great obstacles ’’ to be overcome, and said the day of victo- 
ry is,in all probability, in the ‘* distant future,’’ and he ex- 
horted his hearers not to withhold their sympathy from a great 
and benign cause on that account, but rather to consider how 
supremely noble effort is that is put forth for an object which 
can only be attained in the future. We heard no sentiments 
expressed by any speakers that were not in harmony with these 
sentiments. 

In reference to arbitration the writer expressed himself in 
remarkable terms. He says: 

‘© It would be ‘most miraculous’ were these quarrelsome 


creatures, men, to lay down their arms and submit themselves 
to arbitration.” 

This must be a piece of irony. We should say it would be 
‘© most miraculous ’’ or rather most consummately wicked and 
foolish were noé men to lay down their arms and submit them- 
selves to arbitration. Hon. J. C. B. Davis, our newly appoint- 
ed Minister to Germany, has just prepared a list of arbitrations 
in which our government has been a party. They are twenty- 
four in number. Several of them, especially the recent case 
at Geneva, are illustrious triumphs of the principles of arbi- 
tration. In view of these instances how such an expression 
as the following sounds : 

‘‘ You might as well talk of arbitration between boas and 
buffaloes as between men and men.”’ 

And then, as a specimen of reasoning, this passage which 
we quote is noticeable. 

‘‘If we are to judge of the early future by the recent past 
we should expect the world to see the greatest wars that ever 
will have been known in the course of the next sixty years, for 
it is certain that never has war been greater and bloodier and 
more costly than it was during the last sixty years.’’ 

The writer’s premises are undeniable. The wars of the 
Jast sixty years have been the most stupendous and bloody aod 
costly ever known, but io this dreadful fact do we find a con- 
clusive proof that the nations for the next sixty years more 
than ever before will indulge in this ‘“‘ luxury.’? Whv shall we 
not draw just the opposite conclusion, and say war has become 
so fiendish, frightful and costly that we may expect the nations 
will abstain from it! We think Prof. J. R. Seeley of Cam- 
bridge, England, speaks very sensibly upon this point. He 
Says : 

‘‘ War calls the more urgently to be remedied because it 
seems to be growing worse. Wars seem growing more fright- 
ful and more gigantic ; the more victories the natiorality prin- 
ciple wins, the nearer we seem to approach a period of ener- 
getic popular states waging war upon each other with the un- 
relieved fierceness of national antipathy. Had ever popular 
orators a better subject for their speeches? What was Catho- 
lic emancipation, what were the corn laws, nay, what was the 
slave trade compared to this? Would it be hard to excite a 
European movement against a mischief from which no one is 
safe, which threatens every man’s life and every man’s chil- 
dren’s lives, and which brings in its train not only death but a 
host of other evils, some of them, perhaps, worse than death.”’ 

Let the friends of peace in all lands také advantage of the 
fact that war is an evil that increases in ferocity, in costliness, 
in al] the elements of horror and destruction, to excite such a 
movement against it as will abolish it from the world. 

The conclusion of the article in question is the most remark- 
able portion of the article. It is expressed in these words : 

‘6 War in procinct would really seem to be the natural con- 
dition of mankind, the soldier being the only thing that eo- 
dures.’’ 

This is the very essence of the *‘ Gospel of Despair,’’— a 
gospel as different from that of the Prince of Peace, as dark- 
ness is from light. That declares peace to be the natural con- 
dition of mankind, and the peacemaker the being that is blessed 
and endures. That teaches us that the days will come when 
the “* righteous shall flourisn, and there shall be an abundance 
of peace.”” We prefer the gospel of the Prince of Peace 
which is a gospel of promise and of hope, to the ‘‘ Gospel of 
Despair.”? We are jubilant enough and enthusiastic enough 
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to believe that this gospel of hope and promise is the power of 
the God of peace unto the salvation of society, even from this 
most gigantic curse and evil, war, infernal war ! 


WORTH THE COST. 


The following editorial from the Congregationalist of June 
11th, is very suggestive and directs attention to a subject that 
is too little considered, viz., the dreadful demoralization which is 
the inevitable consequence of war. Let some believe as they 
do, that war in particular instances is anecessity yet it is ever a 
most dire necessity. Every war thathistory records has sowed 
the seeds of a thick crop of vices and crimes. 


We think many of our readers, as this last ‘* Decoration 
Day ”’ has led them to dwell once more intensely upon the mem- 
ones of the past twelve years, must have been led to exclaim 
—with at least enough of the flavor of honest doubt in their 
minds to render the question an earnest, and nota frivolous one 
—is all this worth what it has cost? 


The cost is each year clearer and heavier. The graves tobe 
decorated, of patriots who died near the time of conflict, and of 
those who have succumbed after the subsequent weary fight of 
years with wounds and malarial disorders, and the various shat- 
terings of those tremendous campaigns, already outnumber the 
comrades who survive to give them honor due, and scatter the 
flowers of reverent and affectionate remembrance upon their 
lowly resting places. The widows and orphans of those who 
laid down their lives to save the republic, still struggle oa, 
without having yet outgrown their sense of dreadful loss ;— 
sometimes a loss which has made to them all the difference 
between a life of ease and privilege and social enjoyment, and 
a life of bitter and hard bondage to the lowest forms of honest 
menial toil, to manage somehow with difficulty, and in obscuri- 
ty, to make both ends meet.. And that wrenching of society 
from its normal conditions and processes, which took place in 
the rack and strain of our convulsive struggle by all means 
somehow to save the republic,—that still remains, long afier 
its occasion has gone by forever, to plague us with its present 
harm, and to dismay us by the unanticipated lingering of its 
eclipse over the sun of our prosperity. Every dollar that we 
earn to spend, reminds us in its failure by an eighth to be a 
dollar, of the price we have not yet ceased to pay that we may 
be a nation still. And worse than this, that insane greed of 
gain which was begotten by the excitement of the war, and 
nurtured by its unholy opportunities, instead of giving place, as 
it ought long since to have done, to the calm and honest and 
healthy old-fashioned intent to deal, with enterprise indeed 
but yet with honesty, with all trades and trading, in the hope to 
do well, but without the insane endeavor to leap into a fortune 
in a year or two, and by some single daring speculation, still 
burns with its fever-flush the cheeks of thousands of our young 
business men, and still keeps the exchange unwholesome, and 
the street delirious with deceitful expectation. While, worst 
of all, multitudes of those bloated scoundrels who learned dur- 
ing the war to fatten themselves upon the indirect cheatings 
and the absolute stealings of army contracts, or of less credita- 
ble opportunities, when the country was too busy in handling 
the active hostilities of those whom it knew to be its enemies, 
to be on its guard against the secret treachery of those whom 
it supposed to be its friends, still walk the earth unwhipt of 
eternal justice, and with their pestiferous presence pollute our 
moral and socia] atmosphere. Of course they are rich, and 
equally of course they have large influence. Some of them 
are in Congress—as the scandalous moiety bills, and the still 
more scandaous Credit Molilier plottings to put stolen money 
where it ** will do the most good,’’ with their kindred attempts 
to cheat the nation, that a few conspirators may add to their 
already abundant profits, continually do testify. 

These costs—and those which they will at once suggest— 
are heavy. Is the preserved nation—being such as it is— 
worth having been preserved at such a price ? 

We can make it such. But there is a great work to be done, 
if we would accomplish that. Not by sitting down with folded 
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hands ; least of all by imagining that all things are very well 
off as they are, will it be done. 

We must, as speedily as possible, resume specie payment, 
or we are not a nation which patriots did well todie for. To 
live on in the disgracefully slack and dishonest manner in 
which we have been living for the Jast few years, without put- 
ting forth any vigorous, sustained and wholesome effort to pay 
our debts, and redeem our flag from financial disrepute ; in- 
terpersed with occasional deliberate endeavors on the part of an 
influential portion of our ‘‘ statesmen ’’ to drag the nation 
deeper into the mire of insolvency ; is to live a life su base and 
pitiful, as to make it a perpetual insult to the glorious dead. 

We must, as speedily as possible, cleanse the Augean 
stables of our party politics, by turning through them the 
rushing flood of an honest reform. We must dissociate the 
wholesale power of appointing to office from the party triumph 
of the hour, and utterly put an end to the doctrine that ‘* to the 
victors belong the spoils,’’ as if the land were the lawful booty of 
opposing armies, instead of being the peaceful home of all its 
citizens, every one of whom has just as real an interest—and 
therefore just as indefeasible a right—as any other,.to have its 
government purely, honestly and incorruptibly administered. 

We must do justice to that great class so long oppressed, 
whom the war made free—by absolute equality of civil rights 
—or our heroes died 1n vain. 

And, finally, we must bring ourselves to the remem- 
brance—and keep ourselves therein—that this is the Lord's 
land, and that we areto serve Him; or asa nation it would 
have been better for us never to have been born. 


EUROPE IN A STATE OF WAR. 


Every day the importance of the prosecution of the great 
work inaugurated at Brussels for substituting law for brute 
force as an Arbiter between nations is becoming more apparent. 
The London Times most truly indicates the evil and danger of 
the present War System. It says: 


‘*Europe is striving still to add to the number of her effective 
soldiers. Her present state is scarcely less truly one of actual 
war, though no shot is fired in anger and no trumpet as yet 
blown for battle. Her armies are arrayed against one another, 
though none of them has passed beyond the limits of its own 
frontiers. Modern war has long been aquestion of comparative 
resources, and these are expended during the continuance of 
peace as lavishly as they could be if the very name of peace had 
been given up. If sucha state of things is permitted to con- 
tinue, it will be a disgrace to European statesmen. Jt is on 
their shoulders that the rea] blame isto be laid. It is they who 
have fostered the mutual suspicions which have thus Jed un- 
necessarily to mutual ill-feeling. ‘To whatever causes all this 
is to be ascribed, whether we are to refer it to the misplaced 
timidity of those by whom it has been brought about or tu mere 
vanity and love of military display, the fact remains still that 
the evil work done is almost as great as any the world has yet 
suffered from, and is even more difficult to remedy. Our hope 
must be that the great nations of Kurope will outgrow their 
present folly, and turn their attention tu worthier and more 
profitable aims, and we wish only that we could discern any 
signs that gave near prospect of so important a revolution.’’ 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


We cut the following report of the anniversary meeting of 
our Society from the daily papers of the day after the meeting. 


The Forty-sixth Anniversary of the American Peace Society 
was held in the South Congregational Church, Sunday even- 
ing, May 3lst, Edward S. Tobey in the chair. A large audi- 
ence was in attendance, and the exercises were of unusual inter- 
est. The meeting was opened with prayer by the Kev. Dr. Dorus 
Clarke. The choir then sang the ‘*Te Deum’”’ with fine 
effect. 

Hon, Edward S. Tobey, the President, then addressed the 
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assembly. He offered his congratulations on this the forty- 
sixth anniversary of the Society, founded in 1828. Its princi- 
ples have been recognized by the prominent nations of the world. 

The Society is endeavoring to prove that the principle of uni- 
versal peace is a practicable one, and one that will be perma- 
nent in its operation. Its principles may not be accepted at 
once, but they have prevented wars during the last fifty years, 
and the Geneva arbitration is an evidence of their power. He 
said that it was an encouraging fact that these principles were 
not left to philanthropists alone, but were of public interest and 
concern, as would be shown by the facts presented during the 
evening. 

The Society would not admit that because great wars stained 
the page of history that its principles were a failure, but it 
would rather point to wars averted through the advocated meas- 
ures of the Suciety in their work for universal peace. They 
found their chief difficulty in popularizing the principles they 
held. What they particularly labored for was the stipulation 
between nations that all differences should first be submitted to 
arbitration before a settlement by arms. 

He mentioned also, as indications of courage and hope, the 
resolutions that had been adopted during the past year, in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, in favor of international arbitration. 

The President apologized for the absence of the Hon. R. H. 
Dana and the Hon. Alexander Rice, who were advertised to 
address the meeting but were prevented ; the former by an un- 
avoidable detention, and the latter by serious illness in his 
family. In closing, he introduced the Rev. J. B. Miles, D. D., 
Secretary of the Society, and American representative at the 
late peace congress at Brussels, who stated the object of the 
Society to be the enthronement of the law ‘‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do even so unto them.’’ 
They desired a reign of righteous law founded on universal 
peace, not the law of brate furce. It was a shame in the nine- 
teenth century that the standing armiesof the world aggregated 
ten millions of men, which in the last year cost the alarming 
sum of three thousand millions, while the amount spent in 
propagating Christianity was in the ratio of five dollars to one 
cent Was there not something to labor for in this most won- 
derfulage? — 

This was an age of unprecedented discovery and improve- 
ment in the arts, and the barriers between nations were being 
broken down ; the idea of antagonism was giving way befure 
the idea of humanity. . 

He spoke also of the blessings conveyed by the word ‘“ fami- 
ly,’’ and when applied to the whole race and to all nations, he 
said it acquired a new and beautiful signification. 

The old pagan idea of antagonism of race was rapidly being 
exploded, and he thanked God for it. This was one of the 
signs that gave them courage and hope. Another encouraging 
fact was found in the growing friendship between nations. The 
war of churches was rapidly coming to a close, when the grand 
old motto would be the motto of all, ‘‘ In essentials anity, in 
non-essentials liberty, and in all things charity.’? The glorious 
congress at Brussels impressed everyone that they were only 
actuated by the Bible truth, ‘‘ God has made of one flesh all 
nations of men.”’ 

At the convention at Brussels, during the past year, at which 
he was present, there were representatives from all parts of the 
world, and they were unanimous in the sentiment that wars 
should cease and that all mankind should constitute one family 
—the yreat, broad family of mankind. He called this the 
grandest league for a benign purpose outside of the Christian 
church, and the nations and people were beginning to recognize 
it. He had visited Mr. Gladstone, late Premier of England, 
at his house, Mancini, in Italy, and the President at Washing- 
ton, and they all endorsed the project. National peace conven- 
tions were also in process of formation among the different na- 
tions, and everywhere he was received with cordiality. He 
had called upon the President since his return, and the man of 
war had said to him, ‘* Yes, the nations are being civilized and 
learning that there is a better way to settle their difficulties 
than by fighting.”’ 

To close he stated that the great mission of America was to 
lead the vanguard of the army of peace with flowing banners 
fittingly inscribed, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good will toward men.”’ 


A hymn was then sung. The President then introduced the 
Rev. Mr. Hale. Mr. Hale said this peace mission had been 
called a vision and a dream, and so it was, and so was Chris- 
tianity at the outset. ‘‘ Your young men shall see visions and 
yuur old men shall dream dreams,”’’ said the prophet, but these 
dreams were made true. The dream of John Adams in regard 
to the future of the United States, in spite of the great civil 
war, was in great measure realized by the many years of peace. 
He thought that the American Peace Society had done a great 
deal of good. There were twenty-four wars which had been pre- 
vented by arbitration by the United States. This did not make 
the peace mission look like a dream but a realization. How 
was this universal peace to be brought about! By what is 
called the ‘* codification of international law.’? The system of 
international law is recognized by all nations, although it is not 
a fixed code. There are certain fixed principles which all na- 
tions can agree upon; the idea is to have these put down in 
regular form, definite enough to make a centre for the interna- 
tional law of the world. This plan, he thought, was a feasi- 
ble one; and finally the world would come to recognize one 
standard of national legislation that would include the great 
principle of universal peace. 

The services closed with the singing of the 481st hymn, 
ane the benediction was then pronounced by the Rev. BE. E. 

ale. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LONDON PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


From Mr. Richard’s annual report we take the following 
extracts : 


‘‘In Brussels the Secretary had the happiness to attend and 
assist at the remarkable Juridical Congress convened in that 
city by our American friends, through the instrumentality of 
Mr. Dudley Field and the Rev. J. B. Miles, and organized un- 
der the auspices, and with the efficient aid, of our old friend 
and fellow-laborer M. Visschers. {In that assembly of distin- 
guished men a resolution, prepared by the Right Hon. Moun- 
tague Bernard, was unanimously passed, declaring ‘that it 
regarded arbitration as a means, essentially just and reasonable 
of terminating international differences which cannnot be 
settled by negotiation.’ And as a further proof of their inter- 
est in the subject, they passed a second resolution that a spe- 
cial address of congratulation and thanks should be presented 
to Mr. Richard, ‘ expressing the sentiments of warm sympa- 
thy which his efforts in the cause of peace between nations had 
inspired among its members.’ 

‘¢ The committee regard with great interest and satisfaction the 
establishment of ‘ The Association for the Reform and Codifi- 
cation of the Laws of Nations’ which grew out of the Confer- 
ence at Brussels. This, and the kindred Institute for the study 
of Internationa] Law formed at Ghent, under the auspices of 
M. Rolin Jacquemyns, are full of significance and encourage- 
ment. They indicate the existence, among the leading jurists 
of Europe and America, of a painful sense of the state of an- 
archy and lawlessness which prevail in the great commonwealth 
of nations. As students and expounders of law which is the 
rival and antithesis of brute force, they naturally long to see 
the relations of states brought under the control of a better de- 
fined and better digested system of principles and regulations 
than that which at present passes under the name of interna- 
tional Jaw. Their labor in this direction cannot fail, in the 
judgment of the Committee, to be attended with most benefi- 
cent results, and they therefore hail with pleasure the renewed 
conferences of these two bodies which are to be held at Geneva 


in the course of the coming autumn. 
e * + 
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“In the United States of America, the cause of Peace has sus- 
tained a severe loss by the death of one who may be justly 
designated as the most distinguished citizen of that country, 
Mr. Charles Sumner: For thongh the Committee believe that 
this good and great man was misled on the question of the 
Alabama claims, and took a position which tended to jeopardize 
the friendly relations of the two States, they cannot forget that 
in his own perfectly sincere convictions, he was even then tak- 
ing a course indispensable to the lasting maintenance of peace. 
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Still less can they allow that momentary aberration to blot from 
their memory the illustrious services which, for thirty years, 
he had rendered, not only to liberty but to peace and arbitra- 
tion. Even when he died, there stood in his name, on the no- 
tice-book of the United States Senate, a series of resvlutions 
on this subject, the last of which was this:— 


‘©« That the United States, having at heart the cause of peace 
everywhere, and hoping to help its permanent establishment 
between nations, hereby recommend the adoption of arbitration 
as a just and practical method for the determination of interna- 
tional differences, to be maintained sincerely and in good faith 
so that war may cease to be regarded as a proper form of trial 
between nations.’ . 


‘* Let us hope that his mantle will have fallen upon some 
worthy successor, who will not suffer these resolutions to drop. 
We have at least the satisfaction of knowing, from a telegram 
flashed across the Atlantic only a few days ago, that‘ Presi- 
dent Grant is in favor of the adoption of an International Court 
of Arbitration.’ 

‘¢ Thus the question marches in spite of prejudice and scepti- 


cism. 


* * * * * * 


‘We have said this question is marching, it must march, 
whosoever may stand aloof, or revile ur place obstacles in its 
path. It must march for itis in harmony with the spirit of 
the aye; with the requirementsof civilization, with the designs 
of Providence. It must march, for education is everywhere 
spreading, and in proportion as intelligence grows, will the 
reason and conscience of mankind revolt against the reign of 
brutality and violence. It must march, for in every country 
the people are rising more and more to have a share in their 
own government; and in pruportion as the people gain power, 
will they rise up to emancipate themselves from the most ter- 
rible and cruel form of oppression with which the earth has 
ever been cursed, and to adupt and act upon the counsel of our 
Christian poets :— 

‘ Nations will do well 
To extort their truncheons from the puny hands 
Of heroes,whose infirm and baby minda 
Are ratified with mischief, and who spoil— 
Because men suffer it—their toy, the world.” 


ARBITRATION VS. WAR. 


There was peculiar appropriateness in the adoption by the 
National House of Representatives on the seventeenth of June 
of the resolution in favor of arbitration as a means of avoiding 
war in international disputes. ‘The anniversary of the battle 
of Bunker Hill was surely a fitting time for the promulgation 
of the principles which if they cannot always prevent conflicts 
between nations, can at least render them less frequent and 
less virulent. It would be strange, indeed, if the country 
which was the first to propose and to profit by arbitration should 
negative a proposal to extend its advantages by means of interna- 
tional negotiations. As the initiative in the direction since the 
Geneva Conference was taken by the British House of Com- 
mons, and as the Italian Chamber ot Deputies has seconded the 
movement, it would seem high time for our Government to 
further it by all means in its power. The principles of Re- 

ublicanism are essentially peaceful, and the relations of the 

nited States to all the great powers ot Europe are such as to 
give a good deal of weight to its suggestions. Although our 
own military expenditures are small compared with thoee of 
the principal European nations, yet the proportionate increase 
fur the last thirty or forty years has been greater here than 
there. From 1840 to 1874 the cost of our military and naval 
establishments has risen from $ 17,745,894 to $69,854,395, an 
almost fourfold advance, while in England, since 1835, there has 
been an increase from £11,457,487 10 £25,880,000. 

Thus, we ourselves stand in need of the application of the 
arbitration principle to international mh Si because it is the 
enormous armaments maintained by European nations that 
oblige us to maintain a force which, though relatively inconsid- 
erable, 1s stil] burdensome, and is constantly becoming more go. 
The example of our recent difficulties with Spain about the 
Virginius affair show what a large outlay may be incurred 
under the present system, simply in anticipation of a war that 
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never comes off. An ounce of prevention is said to be worth 
a pound of cure, but that system of prevention which is a 
drain on the strength of the patient is surely inferior to one 
which dispenses to a great extent with the processes which 
weaken the vitality although they may not shed the blood of 
their victims. If this country, happily exempt by its remote- 
ness from other great powers from the necessity of keeping 
pace with them in military expenditure, stands in need of some 
method of diminishing it, how much more do European 
nations require a change in this respect. France, eager for 
revenge, is draining her resources to prepare for the inevitable 
conflict with Germany, and Germany herself is obliged to sup- 
port a colossal military establishment to maintain the results of 
the victories which have cost her sodear. In both countries 
wise statesmen lament the necessity for such expenditure. 
Thiers has raised his warning voice against the proposed plan 
for the fortifications of Paris, and Bismarck and Moltke have 
been obliged to content themselves with a reduction in the 
furces required for carrying out their vast schemes of military 
supremacy. 

It is especially lamentable to find Spain and Italy groaning 
under the weight of warlike establishments which depress the 
industrial energies and weaken the health and strength of the 
people, and make republics and liberal monarchies yield to in- 
fluences which are in harmony only with an autocratic despot- 
ism like that of Russia. In view of all these facts, is it not 
high time to attempt a change in the methods of settling inter- 
national disputes? We do not mean to say that we shall be 
able by arbitration to abolish war, for as long asa the passions 
and vices of men lead them to oppression and injustice, recourse 
must often be had to its bloody arbitrament. It will still re- 
main, what Burke called it, an important means of justice 
among nations. But the occasions for war will become less fre- 
quent with the increase of freedom, prosperity and knowledge, 
and the example of such a nation as England, which now seeks 
domestic elevation rather than foreign conquest, will have 
greater weight in the councils of the future. We admit that 
struggles to determine the military preponderance of nations 
will not be prevented by arbitration, but this principle will tend 
more and more to make international contests peaceful rather 
than warlike. But, while favoring a system of arbitration for 
the settlement of disputes between nations, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the dangers of defeating it by such open violation of 
the terms of the decision as has been shown by our own Na- 
tional House of Representatives in its disposition of the Gene- 
va award to satisfy claims expressly ruled out by the arbitra- 
tors. That eminent publicist, William Beach Lawrence, has 
justly characterized this action as extremely injurious to the 
cause of arbitration, for if the conditions of the award are not 
fulfilled by the successful party, the vaunted system becomes 
only a cloak for dishonesty and fraud. But if administered 
fairly and honorably at the outset, the system of arbitration can 
hardly fail to be of great benefit to the cause of humanity and 
peace, and as such it has our hearty approval.— Boston Daz/y 
Globe. 


ELIHU BURRITT. 


I never saw the “ learned blacksmith’’ till about two years ago 
when he came to New Haven, and spoke upun Peace in the 
Marquand Chapel of Yale College. I went more to see the 
man than to hear his words. But I soon found myself in 
hearty sympathy with his expressions of interest inthe ques- 
tion of arbitration as the means to be used in settling differen- 
ces between nations. I listened with interest as he described 
various Peace meetings which he had attended in Europe. 
But the words did not interest me more thantheman. He was 
a living marvel, and I felt that [ was justified in my almost 
reverence for him asa student when | saw in a paper last 
week this paragraph : 

Elihu Burritt, in a private letter, says: ‘I feel that I am 
played out as a lecturer, especially before American audiences. 
Then | expect to go to England, next summer, to old friends 
once more, and to look after my books, new and old. I have 
just sent to London my Sanscrit grammar and reading lessons, 
which will probably be put to press about the lstof July, and 
I must be on hand to correct proofs, etc. Then I am deeply 
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in my philological work. I have finished the Sanscrit, Hindo- 
stanee and Persian series, and am about half through with the 
Turkish, in the end expecting the four languages to be issued 
in one large volume, but in parts at first. Then I intend to 
take up the Semitic family or Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Ethiopic, ahd do the same by them. Thus you see I am be- 
ginning a work which should occupy a long life, and I am in its 
evening hours.”’ 

And still, asI call to mind the linguist, I remember yet more 
reverently the advocate of peace. As he satin my parlor the 
next day, and talked in his quiet way about mutual friends on 
a distant island, who were also friends of every good cause, 
and some of whom had passed to the higher life; his calm face 
brightened with immortal hopes, and I[ felt that his peace 
efforts were the result of his Christian love. And more and 
more I came to feel that the gospel of Jesus Christ is the 
elixirof joy for the world, saving human lite by abolishing 
war, making human hearts glad in the thought of that ‘* Glory 
to God in the highest ’’ which shall come with the reign of 
‘* peace on earth and good will toward men.’’"—Rev. Phebe A. 
Hanaford, at a Peace meeting in Rose Hill Methodist Church, 
May 11, 1874. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY FOR THE 
YEAR ENDING APRIL 50, 1874. 


The Treasurer of the American Peace Society respectfully 
submits the following as his annual report. 


Dr. 
The receipts during the year have been as follows : 
From Donations, . ; . ; ‘ ‘ $7,099 55 
Legacy, 1,000 00 


Permanent Funds (borrowed $1,500, rec’d 


Treas. $200), 1,700 00 
Publications, : ‘ 936 67 
Railroad Dividends, : 192 00 

Total, $10,928 22 


P. S. Mr. Miles has received from friends in behalf af In- 
ternational Code Committee toward the expenses of the Brus- 
sels Conference, and his expenses to attend the same ten hun- 


dred and eighty dollars. $1,080 00 
Cr. 
The payments during the year have been as follows: 
For Paper, ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ , - $773 28 
Postage, ; ; ; : . 186 31 
Peace Meetings held by Cor. Sec.,. ; . 180 65 


213 72 
150 00 
881 00 
455 00 
253 09 
21 13 


Publications,. : 
Rent of Music Hall for 
Printing, ‘ ae 
Binding, ‘ : : . 
Rent, Heating Office, Taxes, 

Office Furniture, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Payments by direction of Society to Mrs. Merrill 


Anniversary, 


and Mrs. Starr, : - . 197 60 
Services of Secretaries, Lecturing Agents, 

Local Agents, Clerks, Office Expenses, in- 

cidentals, etc.,. ‘* 7,616 44 


Total, $10,928 22 
D. PATTEN, Treasurer. 


Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood of New York, is preparing a lec- 
ture upon Christianity inits relations to the peace of nations. 
We need not say it will be an able and interesting production. 
We trust it may be delivered in all the principal towns and 
eities of our country, 


INTERNATIONAL CODE COMMITTEE. 


A meeting of the International Code Committee was held at 
the residence of President Woolsey, New Haven, on the even- 
ing of the 25th June. A large number of the members were 
present. Hon. Amasa Walker was elected Chairman, and Dr. 
James B. Miles, Secretary. Letters were read from several 
members expressing regret at their inability to attend, and an 
increasing conviction of the importance of the work under- 
taken. Hon. J. C. Bancroft Davis was elected a member of 
the Committee. i 

It was voted that it is expedient for Dr. Miles to proceed to 
Europe as soon as practicable, to complete arrangements for 
the international conference to be held at Geneva in August. 

The following persons, in addition to those elected last year, 
were designated as delegates to the conference : 


President Woolsey, Emory Washburn, Charles A. Peabody 
(judge), J. C.Bancroft Davis, J.V. L. Pruyn (chancellor), Rob- 
ert ©. Winthrop, Elihu Burritt, Edward S. Tobey, Edward E. 
Hale, E. A. Lawrence (professor), G. F. Magoun (president), 
Amasa Walker, George Bemis, William G. Hubbard, Cyrus 
W. Field, Charles W. Goddard, Prof. F. A. Walker, Henry 


Barnard. 

Dr. Miles, Judge Warren and Mr. Tobey were chosen as a 
committee empowered to add to the list of delegates. 

The following resolutions in relation to the death of the 
Hon. Auguste Visschers were adopted : 


Resolved, That we have heard with deep sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. Auguste Visschers of Brussels, one of the 
most devoted and efficient friends which the cause of peace ever 
had in Continental Europe, president of the first Peace Con- 
gress ever held there, and vice-president of all the subsequent 
international congresses for the same object ; and who, with 
his clear and practical mind, recognized the vast importance to 
maukind of the great crowning measure proposed and urged at 
those large assemblies, or the elaboration of an international 
code for organizing the peace of nations on the basis of well 
defined and accepted law, justice and equity. 

Resolved, ‘That as President of the first Juridical Congress 
ever held for the purpose of laying the foundation of such an 
international cude, and in view of all that the friends of peace 
had reason to hope and expect from the aid of his great execu- 
tive abilities and co-operation in perfecting this important work, 
this committee desires to express its prufound sorrow at the 
great loss sustained by the cause from the death of aman whose 
life had become of such inestimable value to the world. 


The United States International Code Committee, as now 
constituted, is as follows: 


Theodore D. Woolsey, Mark Hopkins, William A. Stearns, 
Howard Crosby, Emory Washburn, Charles Francis Adams, 
David D. Field, William Beach Lawrence, Reverdy Johnson, 
Howard Malcom, George H. Stuart, Alfred H. Love, Daniel 
Hill, William G. Hubbard, John G. Whittier, William A. 
Buckingham, William C. Bryant, Thomas A. Morriss, Joseph 
A. Dugdale; Elihu Burritt, G. Washington Warren, Sidi H. 
Brown, James B. Miles, C. W. Goddard, Homer B. Sprague, 
Kidward S. Tobey, J V.L. Pruyn, Noah Porter, Edward E. 
Ifale, J. C. Bancroft Davis, Samuel Osgood, S. I. Prime, 
Amasa Walker. 


In 1848 the debts of the great civilized nations amounted to 
$8 500,000,000. Now they amount to about $24,000,000,000, 
an increase which is attributed to the unprecedented develop- 
ment of the countries by expensive public improvements, but 
more especially by the maintenance ot costly and destructive 
wars. 


We remember a story of a married couple who had qaar- 
reled twenty years about shutting a door; the latch was out of 
order and would never catch. One day the husband took it inte 
his head to mend the latch, and in five minutes the contempt: 
ble source of twenty years’ scolding was removed ! 
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but hostile to the North and Northerners, in other words, a 


COME, DOVE OF PEACE. 
BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 


Thou, whose white pinions folded soft 
Above the Saviour’s breast, 

Come to our hearts and give to us 
The welcome, needed rest. 


Come to our world amid its din, 
Amid its woe and strife, 

And breathe an influence round our homes 
From Him who is the life. 


Come, and the jarring sound of words, 
Unloving, harsh, untrue, 

Shall cease, and over all the earth 
The song shall wake anew, 


Which over Bethlehem’s plains was heard 
When He to mortals came, 

Who yet shall reign, the Prince of Peace, 
And not alone in name. 


Come, dove of peace, and fold thy wings 
Above each war-stained field, 

Let wisdom's hand thy name engrave 
Ou every warrior’s shield ! 


A CURIOUS INCIDENT IN CHARLES 
SUMNER’S LIFE. 


Washington, in the winter of 1862-3, was not a pleasant 
city to live in. Lee and his army had, till within a few months, 
been stationed on the opposite side of the Potomac, in view of 
the capital, and he had left behind him many well wishers with- 
in it. Party strife in politics ran high, and angry feelings 
were uppermost. Perhaps even then Booth was planning the 
assassination of the President, and that at least one, though 
ery thwarted in his intentions, had designs on the life of the 
late Charles Sumner, will be seen by the following incident: 

One afternoon in that same winter, a little girl was playing 
on the floor of the parlor of a large Washington boarding house. 
Two gentlemen sitting near the child were engaged in earnest 
conversation, unheeding and unheeded by her. One of them 
was a foreigner, of violent feelings, the other a Washingtonian, 


southern sympathizer. The child played contentedly on by 
herself, till noticing the voices near by her were lowering al- 
most to a whisper, and hearing the word ‘‘ pistol,’’ she 
stopped her play, and on the principle that little pitchers have 
large ears, listened with eager attention to what followed. The 
foreigner was speaking to his friend of Charles Sumner, and 
said he had long thought that the greatest service an American 
could do for his country, would be the ridding that country ot 
Mr. Sumner. He had had this thought for some time, he 
went on to say, and acting on it had a few evenings before 
waited in an angle formed by some buildings near the treasury 
department, which place Mr. Sumner would inevitably pass on 
his way home on that particular evening. A pistol in his hand, 
his finger on the trigger, he had watched Mr. Sumner walk 
along and slowly up the street where he was standing, and 
never once did any one doubt of the full justification of the deed 
cross his mind till Mr. Sumner had almost reached him. Then 
for the first time came the thought, ‘*But this will be murder, 
and there is a commandment, Thou shalt not kill.’’ He hesi- 
tated, and in a moment of hesitation Mr. Sumner had passed 
by beyond his reach. ‘* But,’’ he added, ‘‘I have regretted 
that hesitation ever since, and the next time! shall do it.’’ 
The little girl, too much frightened after this to play any long- 
er, left the room, and ruaniny up stairs to her father, told, with 
dilated eyes and in breathless haste, all she had heard. It hap- 
pened that she had interrupted, with her story, a conversation 
between her father and a gentleman friend of his, who was also 
a friend of Mr. Sumner. This gentleman, after hearing the 
little girl's account said he should at once send word to Mr. 
Sumner of his possible danger. He did so, but nothing was 
heard of it just then. Some little time afterwards, however, 
Mr. Sumner acknowledged the friendly warning ; said he had 
known the man in question to be a bitter enemy of his; that he 
should be careful now always to have a friend with him when 
going to any exposed place. ‘‘And,’’ he concluded, ‘‘thank 
that little girl for me.’’ One cannot help seeing and blessing 
the direct interposition of divine providence in the hesitation of 
the would be assassin’s hand, and in the chance by which, per- 
haps, the little girl was used to save the great man’s lite.— 
That Little Girl. 


George Eliot says: ‘‘ I couldn’t live in peace if I put the 
shadow of a wilful sin between myself and God.’’ 
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ANGEL OF PEACE. 


a aT Ee 


THE ANGEL OF PEACE IN SCHOOLS. 


At a peace meeting held in the Twenty-seventh Street Meth- 
odist Church, New York, the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford of 
Jersey City thus referred to our paper in the course of her 
remarks : 


‘¢ The friends of peace should take the children in hand and 
press upon their nascent spirits the peaceful maxims of our 
holy religion, the value of the golden rule and the mighty and 
far-reaching power of love. The Angel of Peace should be in 
every Sunday-school in the land, and if it should sometimes be 
introduced into our week-day schools no doubt benefit would 
arise therefrom. 

Believing, as I do, in the Kindergarten system of education 
for the infants of gur land, I would urge parents and teachers 
to present the subject of peace to them at the very earliest pe- 
riod in which mora] ideas can be received. Let the symbolic 
lamb and dove be early placed before their eyes, let representa- 
tions of kindly acts and emotions be placed upon the black- 
board and explained, and gradually the young heart will be 
nurtured for loving thought and peacenble action in days to 
come. Children do not forget the instructions of infantile 

ears. The words of the tender mother to the child are the 

ast to be obliterated from the mind of the manor woman. 

The counsel of the peace-loving teacher will not be wholly ig- 

nored in riper years. Let us do what wecan to place the 

Peace Reform among the objects for which teachers should la- 

eee and we shal] find that our labor is notin vain in the 
99 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


Perusing the Bible to-day, I found this beautiful passage, 
‘* A little child shall lead them.’’ . I thought how often I had 
seen parents, brothers and sisters led in the right path by the 
little ones. My mind reverted to the time | was visiting a 
friend of mine, who has a sweet little girl of five years, who 
loves Jesus with all her heart. I thought of the Jessons I 
learned from this dear child. How obedient, self-sacrificing, 
patient, Jeaving her play without a murmur to assist in the 
care of the little ones. Daily learning and repeating a verse 
from the word of God, and earnestly desiring to understand’ it. 

I often thought while watching little May of what Jesus said, 
—‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.’’ 

One day | took her with me for a walk at some distance ; the 
wind blowing and my eyes filling with dust, I spoke impatient- 
ly. May looked at me surprised, and said, ‘‘ Why, cousin, 
con you know God makes the wind blow, and it must be all 
right. 

felt the rebuke and asked forgiveness of Him whom I had 
offended. 

On the Sabbath, as I was writing a letter, she asked, 

‘* Flora, is that a ‘ holy letter’? ”’ 

I said, ‘* Why, Maytie?’’ 

She answered, ‘* You know it is the Sabbath, and we must 
keep doing something holy.’’ 

A few days after while suffering from headache, May said 
o a: bs Just lay your head right against Jesus and that will 

elp it.”’ 
ear little May, thus she lead me thrice in the right direc- 
tion, and fulfilled the Scripture, “* A little child shall lead 
them.”’ Aunt Frora. 


Tue Sworp ann THe Pen.—The sword of the warrior was 
taken down for the purpose of being polished. It had not 
been Jong out of use. The rust was rubbed off, but there 
were spots that would not go—they were of blood. Thesword 
was placed on the table near the pen of the warrior’s secretary. 
The pen took advantage of the first breath of air to move a 
little further off. ‘* Thou art right,” said the sword; ‘“ I am 
a bad neighbor.’’ ‘I fearthee not,’’ replied the pen ; ‘I am 
more powerful than thou art; but I love not thy society.’’ ‘I 
exterminate,’’ said the sword. ‘* And I perpetuate,’’ answered 
the pen; ‘‘ where are thy victories if I record them not? Even 
where thyself shall one day be—in the lake of obljivion.’’ 


THE COACH AND THE MILESTONE. 


‘¢ We travel far and travel fast,’’ said the Coach one day to 
his wheels, stoppiog near an old Milestone by the side of the 
road, calling to which it said, with a laugh, ‘“‘ Aren’t you tired 
of always standing in one place? ”’ 

‘* If you are not tired of running, why should I be of stay- 
ing t’’ answered the old Milestone, gravely. 

‘¢ Ah, but I am on wheels, and my duties require nimble- 
ness,’’ remarked the Coach. 

‘¢ Granted,’’ replied the Milestone, ‘‘ but I don’t see there is 
80 great a difference between us after all, You would be as 
motionless as myself without your horses, and as to usefulness, 
milestones have their duties as well as have stage-coaches. If 
yours are to carry passengers from place to place, mine are to 
afford travelers information on their way; besides, boast as 
you may, I have sometimes heard of coaches upsetting and 
breaking down, and wearing out, and being stopped and robbed; 
but I never heard of such things happening unto milestones. 

‘¢ Therefore, friend, taking all into consideration, I fancy I 
am the saFer if the quieter of the two: and if you are happy 
in running, | am content in staying humbly to do the duties of my 
station, and perhaps as honorably as yourself, although you 
are a Fast Coach, and myself am but a poor Mi.estone on the 
road.’” 

rs have their places in the world, and duties to perform, 
angd-— 

‘¢ They also serve that only stand and wait.’’ 


“YOU WILL NOT SWEAR.” 


One day a gentleman observed a group of boys, bent on play, 
strongly urging another boy to join them. He was strack with 
the very decided ‘‘ No”’ which the boy gave to all their entrea- 
ties. Anxious to see the result, he stepped into an entry, 
where he could hear and see and not be much observed. 

‘* That boy has a will to resist the whole band of them,’’ he 
said to himself. 

A last effort was made to induce him to come with them. 

‘‘ Now, James, will you not come! you are such a good 
player.” 

‘* Yes,’’ he replied ; ‘‘but on one condition. Give me your 
hands that you will not swear, and I will go.’’ They did so, 
and with joy they ran off to play. We are sure the game lost 
none of its interest for the want of swearing. Noble boy! not 
ashamed to show that he was on the Lord's side, even in the 
face of ungodly play-fellows. 


COMING HOME DRUNK. 


‘‘ Were you ever drunk?’’ was the startling question once 
put to me by a strange fellow-traveler. Jt was along way 
from home, and I was among strangers; but lest some of my 
readers begin to suspect my appearance may in some way have 
suggested the inquiry, I will state that the stranger asked the 
question because directly opposite us, doubled up in a seat of 
the car, was, a man in uw drunken slumber. Pointing to him, 
my companion said, 

‘¢ Were you ever drunk! ’’ 

I thank the Lord that I could honestly and truthfully answer, 
‘* No, sir; ’’ and then immediately added, ‘‘ Were you? ”’ 

He was a fine, gentlemanly looking man, giving no indica- 
tion of intemperate habits, and as he could not very well 
decline answering a question similar to his own, he replied, 

‘* Yes, I have been, and it’s one of the meanest feelings a 
man can experience when he is getting over it. That fellow 
will feel mean enough to-morrow morning.’’ 

Yes, ‘‘ mean enough’? ought every man to feel who gets 
drunk. But how abvut the family? How do you feel when he 
comes in reeling and stupid? O this curseof rum! Will it 
never be taken from the earth? Thousands of desolate homes 
tell of its blighting influences, and cry aloud for its removal. 


Every kindly word and feeling, every good deed and thought, 
every noble action and impulse, is like the ark-eent dove, and 
returns from the troubled waters of life bearing a green olive 
branch to the soul. 
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THE LONELY CHILD. 


BY A PASTOR. 


The following incident happened in one of our large cities, 
in the winter of 1862-3. Late at night, as I was returning 
from my walk, and had turned the last corner, I saw coming 
from the opposite direction, a woman and achild. The child 
was ahead of the woman, and between them, on a stick, I no- 
ticed they were carrying something. I stepped into the shadow 
of a building, in order to be unobserved, and to notice them 
more closely as they passed under the gas light. ‘Look at 
that !’’ I exclaimed to myself; a woman and a little girl, and 
both in rags, and between them on a stick was a little coffin | 
Not such, reader, as you bury your friends in, nor was it paint- 
ed at all; but a plain box they had just brought from the car- 

nter’s shop, a little way up the street, for | heard doors close 
in that direction, and thought he most be very kind to go at that 
late hour to attend to the wants of these poor people. It was 
bitter cold, and the high wind played with the tatters of their 
ragged dresses. ‘And the little girl no shoes!’’ I said. Then 
they were out of sight. I stood a moment, then started on, for 
I had seen beggars in rags every day, and soon reached the 
door of my room. 

But something in their appearance had made an unusual im- 
pression upon me. I did not enter my room, but turned back, 
and hurried through a cross street hoping I might meet them 
again. I was not disappointed. They were just passing out 
+f the busy street—which was quiet enough then—into a dark 
alley. 

‘‘Good evening,” I said, in as pleasant a tone as possible ; 
but they were as startled as if I had spoken harshly. ‘‘Let me 
speak with you a moment,’’ I continued; and they stopped 
near the corner where the wind did not blow. This time t no- 
ticed more particularly the little girl, who was only a few years 
old. Something which answered for a black hood was on her 
head, but her hands and arms were bare, and her little feet thin. 
She sat down on the coffin, curled her feet under her to keep 
them from freezing, and looked up—so sadly !—into my face. 

‘© Where is your home?’’ I asked. 

‘* Han’t got nore, sir.’’ 

‘* Where are your parents?”’ 

‘* Han’t got none, sir. Brother and I, we lived as how we 
could, and we had a pretty hard time, sir. Sometimes we lies 
down under our old shed, and sometimes we lie down on a door 
step, and then the policeman takes us to the etation-house for 
the night, sir. But brother got sick a little while ago, sir, and 


come to live with her. And now brother is dead, sir, and 
here’s his little coffin, that we’ve been to get this cold night. 
Taint nice, you see, sir, but it’s the best we could get. The 
carpenter was very kind to make it for us this evening. Yes, 
sir, we’ve been waiting in his shop while he could make it, 
and he never charged us acent for it; wasn't he kind, sir? 
Brother was five years old. He was a brave little fellow. He 
never cried a bit. But one day he said he was hungry and cold, 
and when I told him [ hadn't got nothing, he looked at mea 
minute, and then said, ‘ Good-by, sister.’ In a few minutes 
he died. The men are coming for him to-morrow.”’ 

Here she started up, and called the woman to help her along 
with the coffin. Her bare feet met the cold pavement, as if 
they were used to it. During all the time she was talking with 
me she did not shed a tear. I asked the woman where she 
lived, and gave the child a piece of money. She said, ‘* Thank 
you, sir,’’ but her face never changed a muscle ; it seemed as if 
it had become rigid by sadness, care and anxiety. ‘* Good 
night, sir,’’ she said, and the little form, young in years, but 
aged in experience and sorrow, passed out of sight. 

If the child had shed no tears, 1, man as I was, could not 
help shedding tears, myself. ‘‘O little soul!’’ I said; ‘‘the 
Infinite Father watches over you. He has taken your little 
brother home, and perhaps you will soon follow him. Little 
weary feet! Little delicate hands! Little half-starved body ! 
But great noble soul! Grief which tears cannot express !”’ 


Tue Power or Sirence.—A good woman of Jersey was 
sadly annoyed by a scolding neighbor, who often visited her 
and provoked aquarrel. She at last sought the counsel of her 

astor, who added common sense to his other good qualities. 

e advised herto seat herself quietly in the chimney corner the 
next time the woman called, take the tongs in her hands, look 

steadily into the fire, and whenever ahard word came from her 
neighbor’s lips, gently snap the tongs without saying a word. 
A day or two afterwards the good woman came again to her 
pastor, with a bright and laughing face, to communicate the 
effects of this new antidote for scolding. Her neighbor had 
visited her, and, as usual, commenced the tirade. Snap went 
the tongs. Another volly—snap. Another still—snap, 
‘* Why don’t you speak?’’ said the woman, more enraged. 
Snap. ‘* Speak.”? Snap. ‘Do speak; I shall burst if 
you don’t.’” Snap. And away she went, cured for the time 
by her neighbor's silence.— Method:st. 


A Worp To GrumeLers.—Don’t be a grumbler. Some 
people contrive to get hold of the prickly side of everything, 
to run against all the sharp corners, and find out al] the disa- 
greeable things. Halfthe strength spent in growling would 
often set things right. You may as well make up your mind, 
to begin with, that no one ever found the world quite as he 
would like it; but you are to take your share of the troubles 
and bear it bravely. You will be very sure to have burdens 
laid upon you that belong to other ple, unless you are 
a shirk yourself ; but dun’t grumble. If the work needs doing, 
and you can doit, never mind about the other boy who ought to 
have done it and didn’t. Those workers who fill up the gaps, 
and smovth away the rough spots, and finish up the job that 
others leave undone—they are true peace-makers, and worth a 
wnole regiment of growlers. 


Tue Fry anv tHe Bes.—A fly once said to a bee : ** Tell 
me, my friend, how it is that no one pursues and torments you 
as they do me? I have to protect my little life from every one; 
but you fly about in the air gathering honey unforbidden from 
the flowers. If I venture to put out my trunk to reach a crust 
of bread, or perchance to dip into some more dainty dish, death 
threatens me on thespot. I thinkif I could sting and thus take 
vengeance on my foes as you can, that] should be left in peace.”’ 

‘* You are mistaken,”’ replied the bee. ‘* A much surer pro 
tection to me, is that by diligence I serve mankind.”’ 


To think kindly of each other is good ; to speak kindly of 
each other is better ; but to act kindly one towards another is 


the woman who’s got only one room in a damp cellar, let us| best of all. 


MATTHEW 9: 37. 


BY NELLIE NEWTON. 


Although I’m very weak and small, 
Yet there’s much that | can do, 

For lo! ‘‘ the harvest fields are white 
And the laborers are few.’’ 


And though the ‘' few ’’ have talents ten, 
While I but one can claim, 

Yet God requires just usury 
Of me as well as them. 


I may not bind one tiny sheaf 
Nor pluck one golden head, 

Yet 1 can bring from way-side springs 
A cooling draught instead. 


A cooling draught for those whu reap, 
In the harvest fields so fair, 

And God hath said that even such 
The blest reward shall share. 


O, there are stronger ones, I know, 
Who labor with their might, 

Still in my weakness forth 1’ll go 
Where harvest fields are white. 


A SCENE IN BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND. 


I was in Bristol, sitting in my room, writing, when a com- 
pound of strange noises arose in the street. I looked out and 
saw about one hundred and fifty boys marching up the street, 
training. ‘They bad on paper caps, blue and white paper, cut 
into strings dangled from the tops of their caps for feathers ; 
belts were around them, of all colors, made of old cotton and 
woolen cloth ; and bits of paper and colored rags were on their 
shoulders for epaulets. | For arms they had sticks, clubs, 
broom-handles, wooden guns and swords, and bows and arrows. 
A large band of music, with tin horns, tin kettles, and whistles 
for instruments, marched in front, and some footed through their 
hands. They formed into files, ranks and companies, and 
marched up and down the streets, strutting and swelling, and 
looking big, bold and terribly fierce, trying to look as much like 
yrown-up soldiers as they could. The officers gave out the 
commands, and the boys would shoulder, ground, or present 
arms, make ready, take aim and fire / just as the scholars do at 
‘West Point military academy. They tried to look and act as 
much like soldiers as they could. It was a sorrowful and sick- 
ening sight to see children learaing how to shoot and stab one 
another and seek revenge. I had rather see them studying how 
to be loving and forgiving. But children are taught that they 
must know how to resent and revenge injuries in order to be 
good Christians or good citizens! How much better it would 
be if they would learn how to be kind to one another and to 
live in love and peace! Then there would be no need of fight- 
ing when they grow up. Children might make very pretty 
plays, learning how to be kind and affectionate, much prettier, 
and not so foolish, as playing soldier.— Uncle Henry. 


THE BOY AND THE BOATMEN. 


A young Jad was once rowing me across the Merrimack 
river in a boat. Some boatmen, going down the river with 
lumber, had drawn up their boat and anchored it in the spot 
where the boy wished to land me. 

‘There! ’’ he exclaimed ‘those boatmen have left their 
boat right in my way.”’ 

es What did they do that for! ’’ I asked. 

‘* On purpose to plague me,’’ said he; ‘* But I will cut it 
loose, and let it go down the river. I would have them know I 
ean be as ugly as they can.”’ 

‘¢ But, my lad,’’ said I, ** you should not plague them be- 
cause they plague you. Because they are ugly to you, it is no 
reason why you should be to them. Besides, how do you 
know they did it to vex and trouble you! ”? 
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‘¢ But they had no business to leave it there—it is against the 
rules,’’ said he. 

‘* True,’’ I replied, ‘‘ and you have no business to send their 
boat down the river. Would it not be better to ask them to 
remove it out of the way? ”’ 

‘¢ They will not comply if I do,’’ said the angry boy, *‘ and 
they will co so again.” 

** Well, try it for once,’’ said I, * Just run your boat a 
little above or a little below theirs, and see if they will not 
favor you when they see you disposed to give way to accom- 
modate them. 

The boy complied, and when the men in the boat saw the 
little fellow quietly and pleasantly pulling at his oars, to run 
his boat ashore above them, they touk hold and helped him, and 
wheeled their boat around and gave him all the chance he 
wished. 

Thus, by submitting pleasantly to what he believed was done 
to vex him, the boy prevented a quarrel. Had {he cut the rope 
at that time and place, and let their boat loose, it would have 
done the boatmen much damage. There would have been a 
fight, and many wonld have been drawn into it. But the boy 
who considered himself the injured party prevented it all by a 
kind and pleasant submission to the injury.—A Kiss fora Blow. 


Two Somesopies.—*‘ I know somebody who always appears 
to be miserable ; and this is the way she contrives to be so,— 
thinking always about herself; constantly wishing for that she 
has not ; idling her time; fretting and grumbling. 

‘* 1 know somebody who is much happier; and this is the 
way she contrives to be so,—thinking of others ; satisfied with 
what her heavenly Father has judged best for her ; working; 
caring for somebody else besides herself; and thinking how 
she can make others happy. 

‘* My little ‘ somebody,’ what kind of a ‘ somebody’ are 
you!”? 


The Modoc War, for a comparatively ‘‘ small war,’’ attract- 
ed a vast amount of attention. Its progress was watched as 
closely in Europe as here, and the daily phases of the situation 
were the text at the time for telegrams across the Atlantic. 
‘They are now counting the cost of that little Modoc war in the 
W ur Department at Washington. The Quartermaster Gener- 
al reports that with some as yet unascertained expenditures, 
which, however, are small,the Modoc war cost $335,009.78. 
‘This is exclusive of the pay, clothing and armament of the 
troops engaged. Tocatch these warriors, their squaws, and 
pappooss, cost about $2,000 a piece,— Friends’ Review. 


Wuaat A Cuaitp Can Do.—A little boy who attended a tem- 
perance meeting was asked by his father when he returned,— 

‘* Have you learned anything, my boy? ’”’ 

‘* Yes, father, I have. I have learned never to put strong 
drink to my lips ; for it has killed fifty thousand persons an- 
nually, and how do I know that it will not kill me? ’’ 
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The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
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AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


It is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
forbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 
lief’, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in carnal wartare; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisi ions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
pazt, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time to time 
issued its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 
tion of military Jaws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians. we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ago, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps 8 criminality 
on its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 

r.’? 

Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long se:'n the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
have united in the organization of ** The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated this important 
work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalf in the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfillment of its tiust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the publication of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of its existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide, and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 


whose coming into the world, peace on earth and good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continue—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 

Rosert L. Murray, President, New York. 

Daniet Hitt, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 

Murray Sniptey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Vienna, Ohto, First mo. 1, 1874. 


MEMBERSHIP. 

‘The payment of any sum between $32.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Meu's Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cauee 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received with the payment of al] arrearages. 
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CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 


Tye True Granpevur or Nations and the War-SystTemM OF 
THE CoMMONWeALTH oF Nations bound in one volume, will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. H. 
C. Dunham, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

We have but a limited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a ** tower of strength’? in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many who will be glad to receive 
a copy on the above terms. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beautr 


ful and expressive things of the kind. 


The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all uver the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unpeces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be hanished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 


Corner of Shawmut Avenue and Indiana«Place, tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


(Opposite Morgan’s Chapel,) 
BOSTON 


for adults and children. 
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GENEVA CONFERENCE. 
SPECIAL APPEAL. 


The Society of Friends, from its very earliest history, has 
been opposed to war on the ground that it is forbidden by the 
Gospel of Jesus Chriet, and has endeavored to promote, in every 

ssible way, ‘* Peace on earth and good will among men.”’ 

ut of late years the Friends have believed it right to make 
increased effurts to spread the doctrine of Peace; and accord- 
ingly the ‘‘ Peace Association of Friends in America’’ was 
organized in 1867, under the care of a Committee representing 
eight Yearly Meetings. About $25,000 has been raised by these 
Yearly Meetings participating, and expended by the Peace As- 
enciation, in spreading the great principles of Peace, by the 
use of the printed page and living voice. This money has 
nearly all been paid in by the members of the Yearly Meetings 
participating. We gratefully acknowledge, huwever, the Jib- 
erality of some members of Philadelphia and New Eingland 
Yearly Meetings, and some whu are notmembers of the Socie- 
ty of Friends. 

We have believed that the fruit of theseed thus sown would 
be a preparation of the minds of the people for the reception of 
the principles of Peace, in communities and between nations. 

A chain of circumstances has occurred, during the past few 
years, which seems to indicate that the labors of our own and 
other Societies are not in vain. The Treaty of Washington, 
the Geneva Arbitration, the Arbitration of our Western Boun- 
dary, and some other measures of this character, have turned 
the public mind to the subject of peaceably adjusting difficul- 
ties that arise between nations. And the leading publicists and 
writers on international law have expressed their willingness to 
consider the feasibility of an International Code, by which wars 
between nations shall be avoided, and difficulties referred to the 
arbitrament of the mind instead of the arbitrament of the sword. 

James B. Miles, of the American Peace Society, last year 
visited England, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, for 
the purpose of consulting the above-named class of men person- 
ally. His visits were satisfactory beyond all expectation. 
Hence, it was concluded that a meeting should be held at 
Brussels on the 10th of Tenth mo., 1873. This meeting was 
attended by the most eminent law-writers, from several of the 
nations of Europe and America. It was the first time in the 
history of the world that such a body of men ever assembled. 
Among these august personages were the Secretaries of the 
American and London Peace Societies, both of whom addressed 
the meeting upon the great work to be accomplished. The 
friends of Peace were well pleased at the results of the meet- 
ing, and another Conference was appointed to be held at Gene- 
va, Switzerland, August 31, 1874. Andon behalf of this ap- 
proaching Conference is this appeal especially made. 


It is largely an American movement, as it was organized by 
Dr. Miles, of Boston, representing the friends of Peace in this 
country ; and the bulk of the expenses of the Conference must 
be paid by the friends of Peace in America. These distin- 
guished men will speak and write in different languages, and 
reporters must be employed to preserve their remarks. Many 
of them have agreed to prepare papers on different features of 
the subject. For instance: David Dudley Field, of New York, 
is to read an essay on International Arbitration; President 
Woolsey, the eminent author of ** Woulsey’s International 
Law,”’ Bee perates a paper on the ** Ihree Rules’”’ of the 
Treaty of Washington. Some of these papers we shall want 
to print. Hence the expenses of this Conference must be con- 
siderable, if it is made a success. 

Now, shall we have the means to prosecute this noble work 
to its successful termination? Shall the Suciety of Friends do 
its part inthis work? William Penn was one of the very first 
in history to advocate a Congress of Nations. We have been 
sowing seed, with the desire that its fruitage would be Peace 
among the nations. Shall we refuse to reap that which we 
have sown! Shall we refuse to garner the grain, that it may 
be preserved? Elihu Burritt says: ‘* The Suciety of Friends, 
of all others, deserves most to be prominent in this matter. 
Because you havea history on the subject.’’ 

Now, it is proposed that we raise $500, or more, a8 our part 
of the specific expense of this Conference. And asthe Friends 
in the Yearly Meetings co-operating in our Peace Agsociation 
have contributed annually to the general work of the Society, 
we have thought it best to appeal to those who have not thus 
annually contributed, to give us the means for this special 
object. And as the list of those to whom we shall send this 
appeal is small, you will please excuse us for asking that your 
contributions be Jiberal, in order that we may have sufficient to 
meet the exigency. A prompt response is requested. 

Remittances may be sent to Daniel Hill, Secretary, New 
Vienna, Clinton Co., Ohio ; or to 

On behalf of the Peace Association of Friends in America. 

Respectfully, DANIEL HILL 
WM. G. HUBBARD. 


Tue Apostie or Peace.—Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. | 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 

stage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Duntian No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
seased adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tufis’ College, Boston, Mass 
Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn 
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Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. John H. Aughey, St. Louis, Mo. 
_ Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., New York. 
Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. 
Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Springfield, Ohio. 
Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D., LL. D., Ex-President Yale College. 
E. O. Haven, D. D., Evanston, Il). 
Hon. David Turner, Crown Point, Ind. 
J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Ill. . 
R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 
John V. Farwell, Chicago, III. 
Hon. Wm. R. Marshall, Ex-Gov. of Minn. 
Hon. James Harlan, U. 8. Senator, lowa. 
Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksonville, Il. 
Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 
Rev. Prof. Samuel Harriss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theo. Seminary. 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Williams College. 
Emory Washbum, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, Baltimore, Md. 
David Dudley Field, LL. D., New York. 
Hon. Gerritt Smith, Peterboro’, New York. 
Hon. Peter Cooper, New York. 
George H. Stuart, Esq., Philadelphia. 
Hon. F, R. Branot, Chairman Indian Commission, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hon. Elihu Burritt, New Britain, Ct. 
Hon. Edward 8. Tobey, Boston, Mass. 
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HARRISON REED, Governor of Florida. 


_ Hon. Wu. E. Donar, New York. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT. 
Howarp Matcom, D.D. LL.D., Philadelphia. 
PRESIDENT. 
Hon. Epwarv S. Tosry, Boston. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Hon. ALEXANDER H. Ricr, Boston. 

Hon, Wittiam B. Wasnsurn, Boston. 

Hon. Gepritr Smitu, Peterborough, N. Y. 
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R. P. Srepsins, D.D., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hon. Ropert C. Winrurop, Brookline, Maas. 
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WOMEN AND WAR. 


In what ways do wars and military systems effect women and 
how can women best use their influence to prevent war! are 
questions so full of interest as to be worthy of careful consid- 
eration. 

The burdens which fall most heavily on auffering humanity 
press on both sexes, but not always equally; it would be diffi- 
cult to say whether men or women suffer most from the evils of 
war, but they suffer somewhat differently. The life of both 
sexes centres very much in the home; woman’s whatever of 
outside activities may engage her elsewhere, turns more essen- 
tially on this puint and anything which affects that, affects her 
vitally. The most strenuous advocate for enlarging her field 
of action will not deny this. 

War then, affects women by taking man from his home, 
we have no standing armies in this country, but the nations of 
Europe groan under that infliction. Ta Prasia, every man is 
compelled to serve in the army at least three years, and the 
standing army of England to-day, including India and the Col- 
unies, takes over two hundred thousand men from English 
homes. It would not be safe to assert thateach of these men 
would be a blessing in that home, but the majority of them 
would no doubt be a help in the support of their families; so 
that the mere fact of the separation of so many men from their 
homes in itself is no trifling evil; it entails besides on the ab- 
sent one the exposure to life in the barracks, always a notori- 
ously corrupt and dissolute one. 

But in time of war the evils that fall to women in all coun- 
tries are many and grievons. We have all seen regiments of 
soldiers when they were being marched off to active service— 
ia other words, sent forth to kill their fellow-men on distant 
battle-fields—it was an exciting scene, but amid all the pomp 
and circumstance, the waving of plumes, the floating of gay 
banners, the stirring strains of martial music and the applanses 
of the multitude, no thoughtful woman ever forgot the dreary 
raarches, the ghastly wounds and fearful death-scenes that lay 
before those ardent youths, or failed to ask herself in that 
1ooment of parting as she shuddered at the future, ** Is there 
no better way of settling national disputes than by this whole- 
sale slaughter of human beings ! ’’ 

Thoughtless women, not given to look below the surface of 
things, may be easily caught by the outward pageantry of mil- 
itary life, but true, earnest women look deeper. No matter how 
bravely they meet the supposed necessity of war and lay their 
dearest friends on the altar of sacrifice, such women must have 
sad misgivings ; below the glow of their so called patriotism burns 
a deeper fire of love to humanity leading them to ask if there is 
not some terrible mistake here—whether the truest love of 
setae “an after all consist with slaughtering so many of her 
children t 


We venture to assert that no true woman ever coolly looked 
in the face the fact that her husband or son was going out op 
purpose to kill other men—men just as good, just as dear to 
their friends, just as capable of enjoying life and just as fairly 
entitled to it as he—without an inward protest against the bar- 
bansm which made it necessary. Surely that wife were Jess 
than woman who could be glad to know that the hand she is 
clasping so fondly in hers to-day, is to-morrow to be reddened 
by the blood of a fellow-man, no, it is not in woman to do this ! 


But let us go home with one wife or one mother after that 
regiment has marched away, its music, plumes and banners all 


vanished out of sight and learn what she suffers. See how 
she sits there day afterday,imagining the worst, agitated by 
every passing rumor, lifting with trembling hands the news-— 
paper, hoping yet fearing it may bring some tidings from the 
army; endaring through weeks and months this torturing sus- 
nse, hourly praying by day and by night with white lips that 
x0d would shield her loved one; and we shall feel that she 
suffers as keenly, though differently from the soldier himself. 
Women who have passed through this experience will tell you no 
physical suffering could compare in intensity with this protracted 
torture; they can never forget it. And when, at last, tidings 
were received, and they looked over the long, long list of the 
killed and wounded, with hands and hearts trembliog lest that 
one dear name should be there, breathing a sigh of intense re- 
lief when they found it was not, only to remember the next 
moment that each one who had fallen had left friends to weep for 
him as bitter tears as they would have shed for their heart’s treas- 
ure—who can compute the agony thusendured by a tender sen- 
sitive soul ! and, alas ! when the day came, as it did to thousands, 
and the name was there—but we cannot look upon that anguish ! 
We can only drop the curtain and pray God to have mercy on 
her. Our hearts ache for that one woman ; multiply her agony by 
hundreds of thousands and you have a faint conception of what 
war brings to woman in one single campaign. Butof what 
she has suffered from war in all nations and during all periods 
of the world’s history, who shal] dare to even try to jhink— 
who but the Infinite One could face such an aggregate of woe ! 

But war brings to woman something worse than all this. 
While her soul is not tainted, the lowest depth of misery is not 
fathomed. But war demoralizes woman and unsexes her. 
Father Hyacinthe says, ‘‘ The horrors to be seen on the battle- 
field are not the worst. I have seen more fearful things. I 
have seen French mothers pressing their babies to their 
bosoms and saying in tones to make one shudder, ‘ Baby, 
hate the Prussians—hate the Prussians.’’? Think of that 
innocent baby lifting its sweet eyes to a mother’s face to 
catch there, not a bright smile of love, but the glare of hate— 
finding the mother transformed toa fiend ! 

You say this woman was an unnatural monster and an ex- 
ceptional case; but she only shows what the spirit of war 
legitimately produces. Its very essence is hatred, cruelty, a 
desire to injure and destroy. Justin proportion as a woman 
comes under its influence, she is lowered and debased and 
brought under the contro} of the lowest instincts of human 
nature. Let us ask ourselves candidly, if something of that 
spirit has not Jurked in our own bosoms in time of war, tender, 
1efined, Christian women as we think ourselves; so far as a 
woman is *‘ pure womanly,” she recoils in horror from the slav- 
ing of even one human being, yet inthe war, how we rejoiced 
and sang hallelujahs over the slaughter of thousands! Was 
there here no perversion of our noblest instincts—had we not 
grown less pitiful, Jeas tender, Jess world-embracing in our sym- 
pathies—less like the Saviour of men, who died to save his 
enemies ! 

Yes, we dare affirm that war lowers woman, in face of all 
the noble sacrifices made by brave-hearted women in our late 
war. We yive these heroic women their due, and because 
ef are whole-souled, true-hearted women, capable of self-de- 
nial and sacrifice, we believe they will be found in the van of 
the Peace movement. When they see with the clearer vision 
given to all noble souls that nations can settle their disputes 
more wisely by arbitration than by wholesale murder, at the 
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same time securing more fully all their just rights, they will 
welcome the reform with their whole hearts, doing all in their 
power to prevent another war on the face of this beautiful earth 
which God made for mankind to dwell in as ree 


PEACE VS. WAR. 


BY DAVID IRISH. 


Light and darkness, right and wrong, good and evil, are no 
more antagonistic and unreconcilable in their operations than 
peace and war. Who then can be indifferent which shall pre- 
vail in a national government, a peace or war principle! and 
the more the latter predominates the greater the cruelty, demor- 
alization, destruction of human life and property. On the other 
hand, the more a peace principle prevails the more harmony, 
morality, Christianity and good-will among men will be real- 
ized, this being the legitimate fruits. 

William H. Seward once remarked that ‘‘ between slavery 
and freedom there was an irrepressible conflict,’’ which time 
has demonstrated to be true, and I believe it no less true in re- 
gard to peace and war, hence the wisdom in choosing and pre- 
paring for peace, and I have no doubt a hundredth part of the 
expenditure in preparing tor peace that is expended in prepara- 
tions for war, would secure its acquisition, and one of the im- 
portant preparations for peace is to cease preparing for war. 

In onder to secure harmony between states and between indi- 
viduals, laws are provided, based on justice and equity, for the 
settlement of differences without a resort to battle, which has 
proved a success, and it remains to be shown why nations, act- 
ing upon the same principle, cannot make appropriate provis- 
ion for the adjustment and settlement of their differences upon 
peaceful, just, moral and rational measures with equal success, 
instead of battle, destroying human life and property on the 
largest scale possible, which does nothing in determining the 
right of the case. Indeed, is not the proposal for such a pro- 
vision, (an international congress of arbitrators,) now already 
to some extent before the people, claiming the consideration of 
legislative bodies in different countries, which seems to afford 
much encouragement. 

But the change proposed is of vast magnitude and has to 
contend with a prejudice produced by long custom, popularity, 
and the false honors accorded to war; still the pa cause being 
so superlatively good, good for all classes, all departments of 
community, that, in its advocacy, ‘‘ one may chase a thousand 
and two put ten thousand to flight.” 

When once the people’s attention becomes fairly awakened 
so as to Jook into this subject on its own merits and see things 
as they really are, the movement must be rapidly onward to 
the better, yes, glorious, condition of permanent peace between 
nations. Suppose the appropriate provisions were now prose- 
cuted for the peaceful settlement of national disputes and all 
barbarous war preparations thrown aside, under such circum- 
stances who would not look back upon the past with admiration 
that any people could have passed on and on, laboring nearly 
half of the time, so as to be in readiness in case of a national 
difference, for its settlement, by the greatest destruction of life 
and property in the shortest time possible. 

This is taking a view of the war system in its moral and 
temporal burthens. They being such what must then be its 
obstructions to the attainment and enjoyment of a Christian life ; 
a life abounding in love to God and man. 

Said the blessed Jesus, ‘‘ If ye have love one to another then 
are ye my disciples.’’ Again: ‘* Blessed are the peace- 
makers for they shall be called the children of God.’’ But 
the war system teaches hate, retaliation and wholesale murder. 

Such being the facts in the case, every day calls loudly for a 
change. Is not this case one that imperatively requires the peo- 
ple of these United States to pour into Congress petitions ‘asking 
that body to use their influence with other governments in mak- 
ing suitable arrangements for the settlement of national differ- 
ences by peaceful measures, and cease from al] war preparations. 

There can be no risk in trying the experiment, and the 
sooner the better, and much depends upon the people putting 
the matter forward in good earnest by asking Congress to do 
its part for perfecting national provision for the speedy intro- 
duction of the reign of ‘‘ peace on earth and good-will to men.” 


PLEADING THE PROMISE. 
* Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.’’y 
Peace, which the world ne’er giveth, 
Peace, which it takes not away, 
Give, O, Redeemer, that liveth 
Enthroned on high, unto me. 


Stay me amid the rough surges, 
When sorrow’s billows o’erwhelm, 

Save my frail bark, O, Jehovah, 
Lest but a wreck it become 


Keep me in hours of weakness, 

eep me in days of griet, 

When the tempter whispers ‘‘ forsaken ’’ 
Send unto me relief. 


Stayed, by Thy love constraining, 
Kept, by Thy power divine, 
Perfect my peace attaining, 
Thus shall salvation be mine. 


Then in the world of glory, 
Whither my footsteps are led, 

Thou wilt reveal all the story 
Wherefore these tears must be shed. 


Give me sweet patience and meekness, 
Waiting Thy will and Thy time, 
Till in the arms of Jesus 


Joyful I greet Thee and mine. H. E. H. 


“THE ARMAMENTS OF EURUPE. 


We receive daily all kinds of news from the different nations 
of Europe. We are told in one place of the doings of an ab- 
solute Monarch ; in another of the deliberations of a Parlia 
ment ; ina third of the abseuce of any settled form of govern- 
ment whatever. In one country the finances are reported as 
very flourishing ; in another there is good prospectof an early 
national bankruptcy ; while in another the dreaded result has 
actually come about, and the creditors of the nation have been 
disappointed accordingly. In all, however, there are two 
points of agreement, and two only. We hear everywhere of 
profound peace between one nation and another, and we hear 
everywhere of a vast and increasing addition continually made 
to the numbers of the standing Armies. The process of turn- 
ing’ citizens into soldiers goes on all over Europe without any 
apparent limit. 

p to this time the chief increase has been in the German 
army, which is already more than half as large again as it was 
fifteen years ago, but has not yet grown nearly large enough to 
satisfy German statesmen. France, Austria, Italy, and Rus- 
sia, are all of them following the strange example which has 
been thus set them by Germany. Fach is, or professes to be, 
afraid of all the others, and each, therefore, is throwing its 
whole strength into providing itself beforehand with the means 
of effectual defence, or, if necessary, of attack. Even Belgium 
and Sweden, ridiculously enough, are proceeding in the same 
course, and are beggaring themselves with their puny efforts to 
ape the folly of their neighbors. 

Spain is perhaps, the only country in Europe which needs a 
great army at the present moment, and it is the only country 
which is without one. 

There is some decrease shown in the armies of Great Britain, 
Denmark, and Holland, but the united numbers of all the three 
together are not sufficient to make up for the contrary movement 
of one among the great military Powers. The general result 
is, that Europe seemsto be returning to the traditions of an 
earlier age, when every free man was a soldier, and when the 
pursuits of Hibegat A were wholly subordinated to the claims of 
military service. The nations of Europe are, in fact, repeating 
the conduct of their remote ancestors, and are taking their 
lesson literally from a page of history which we had hoped long 
ago had been for ever turned over and put away. 

That such conduct has a direct tendency to provoke war is, 
perhaps, the least important point that could be urged against it. 

ar itself could add but little to the burden of the warlike 
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preparations which are now carried on all over Europe, ina 
period of unbroken peace. The excuse which each nation 
urges for increasing its own army is, of course, everywhere the 
same. The wishes and intentions of each are most peaceful, 
but each is in perpetual dread of very opposite intentions on its 
neighbor’s part. Germany is arming because she is afraid of 
France, and France because she is afraid of .Germany. Italy 
must have an army because she is a new Kingdom, and has 
received very recently large additions to her territory ; while 
the same conclusion is drawn with equal assurance by Austria, 
but from just the contrary premises. Russia now must be 
stronger than she used to be, in order that she may counter- 
balance the increased strength of Germany; while the new 
military activity of Russia becomes, in turn, an additional argu- 
ment for raising still more German soldiers. 

If we look, however, at the precise numbers of each army as 
it exists, we shall find that most ot them are already quite large 
enough for defence, and that each nation can oppose a greater 
force than its neighbors can bring into the field for offensive 
purposes. Germany has a total army of 1,261,000 men, and 
this is very nearly twice as large as the entire offensive army 
of European and Asiatic Russia, and falls very little short of 
the combined offensive forces of France and Austria and Italy. 
The French army, again, is much larger than the army with 
which Germany could make the attack. Nor is Italy less well 
defended against all possible assailants. Within the last fifteen 
years she has almost doubled her standing army, and has in- 
creased the available offensive part of it in an even larger pro- 
portion. She has now 605,200 soldiers with whom she can 
defend herself, and 322,000 with whom ehe can attack her 
neighbors. If we measure her defensive forces against the of- 
fensive forces of any other nation whatever, we shall find that 
they do not fall far short of any, and that they are considerably 
in excess of most. The very pretence of reason thus altogether 
disappears, and the jealousies and suspicions of the nations of 
. Europe with regard to each other’s future movements are shown 
clearly to be as baseless as they are ruinous. | 

If we wish to estimate the cost at, which the Standing Armies 
ot modern Europe are kept up at their present numbers, it will 
by no means be sufficient to confine our attention to the mere 
military Estimates. Large as these are, they represent only a 
small portion of the whole expense which is entailed. It is 
not only the cost of the arms and maintenance of the soldier 
that has to be taken into account. We must remember that, 
with few exceptions, every soldier is withdrawn from industry, 
and that the entire wealth of a pation is lessened by the whole 
of what he might have produced if he had still continued to be 
engaged in the pursuits of peace. National defence must, of 
course, be provided for, and it would be poor economy to neg- 
lect it; but, when this is once done, every new conscript added 
to the roll not only increases the yearly burdens of the State, 
but, at the same time, more than equally diminishes its power 
of sustaining them. 

We shall, perhaps, best judge to what extent this twofold 
result has been brought about if we compare the number of men 
contributed for military purposes in the principal European 
States with the total number of the inhabitants, and so arrive 
at the percentage of soldiers in each of them. We ourselves, 
for every thousand of our population, maintain about three 
soldiers available for offensive purposes. 
maintain more than four times as many, Frgnce and Austria 
abont five times, and Germany nearly seven times as many. In 
this matter Germany leads the way. Her army is not only 
numerically larger than that of any other Power except Russia, 
but it bears also a larger proportion to the whole number from 
which it is drawn, and constitutes, whether intentionally or not, 
a standing menace to her neighbors. It isin vain for her to 
pretend that she cannot defend herself with less. She is well 
aware that she is in no danger of an attack. France, her 
great rival, may have given her a fair enough excuse in the 
time of the Second Empire, but France has had a lesson since 
which she isnot likely to have forgotten, and has at present as 
little rea] intention, as she has ability, of recommencing the 
game of war, at which she has been so heavy a loser. 

Nor is the suddenness of the late attack on Germany, any 
reason why large German forces should be kept continually in 
the field. Jt is true, of course, that the actual notice of the 
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late war was very short; but it was known long before to be 
impending, and the storm did not burst finally until there had 
been full and ample opportunity of preparing duly to encounter it. 

The spectacle we now witness is one of $ preparation on 
all sides, where no danger threatens, or rather where the only dan- 
ger is such as arises necessarily from mistaken efforts for security. 

There has been, we are well aware a great deal of foolish 
language on the part both of Frenchmen and Germans, and, 
not unnaturally, a great deal of angry feeling. No nation sub- 
mits willingly to such humiliations as those which France has 
undergone, and it is necessarily some time before men have 
learnt to accept facts and to acquiesce in what cannot be avoid- 
ed. But France, as she has grown stronger, has grown calmer 
too; and all accounts agree in representing her present senti- 
ments as much more peaceable than they have been for many 
years past, while there is no doubt at the same time, that her 
apprehensions are really excited by the spectacle of an armed 
Germany, and that she is asking anxiously against whom so 
many new Krupp guns and Manser rifles are being got ready, 
and is beginning to doubt whether her neighbor, not satisfied 
with his late triumph, may not even now be seeking occasion 
for a new quarrel in which she is to be again the sufferer. 

Our present Peace is such literally as the world has never 
known before. It isa Peace not only full of mutual suspicion and 
mistrust, but one which entaile as great a burden as Europe col- 
lectively has ever borne as the cust of war, and which weighs ac- 
cordingly on her resources and impedes her progress until a war 
that would give a real Peace has almost come to be the lesser evil. 

The worst feature of the case is that the process which is now 
going on may go on apparently without end, and each new year 
may only add to the evils of those which have preceded it. Our 
talk still is of and progress; but Peace has been shorn of 
itg accustomed blessings, and progress has chiefly enabled us to 
devote more money and greater effurts to the preparation for 
mutual destruction. 

Is the Europe of the present day, we may wel] ask, wiser and 
better than the Europe of our forefathers! Are her nations 
now less addicted to war than in the past? Are her statesmen 
less chargeable with the grievous crime of encouraging her 
worst propensities, and of promoting mutual misgivings and ap- 
prehensions, which are not the less pernicious because they are 
absolutely baseless ! 

The evil is so great already that it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate it, and there is no near prospect that it will pass 
away or in any important degree diminish. Rather it seems 
likely to increase. The causes which have produced it are still 
at work unchecked. The new military organization of Russia 
which promises to bring into the field three million soldiers, 
will give, no doubt, a further impulse to the military organization 
of Germany, and will act in the same direction through Germany 
upon all the larger States of Europe. Most other evils have at 
least some tendency to cure themselves, but here there is no such 
hope, but the prospect only of a continued and unlimited increase. 

urope is striving still to add to the number of her effective 
soldiers. Her present state is scarcely less truly one of actual 
war, though no shot is fired in anger and no trumpet as yet 
blown for battle. Her armies are arrayed against one another, 
though none of them has passed beyond the limits of its own 
frontiers. Modern war has long been a question of compara- 
tive resources, and these are expended during the continuance 
of peace as lavishly as they could be if the very name of peace 
had t been given up. 

If such a state of things is permitted to continue, tt will be a 
disgrace to European statesmen. It 1s on their shoulders that the 
real blame ts to be laid. 

It is they who have fostered the mutual suspicions which 
have thus led unnecessarily to mutual ill-feeling. To whatever. 
causes all this is to be ascribed, whether we are to refer it to 
the misplaced timidity of those by whom it has been brought 
about, or to mere vanity and love of military display, the fact 
remains still that the evil work done is almost as great as any 
the world has yet suffered from, and is.even more difficult to 
remedy. Our hope must be that the great nations of Europe 
will outgrow their present folly, and turn their attention to wor- 
thier and more profitable aims; and we wish only that we 
could discern any signs that gave near prospect of so impor- 
tant a revolution.—Lundon Times, May 27th, 1874. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 


A PAPER PREPARED FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
GENEVA, BY DR. JAMES B. MILES. 


The following paper by Dr. Miles upon an International Tri- 
bunal is not intended to be, by any means, an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the theme, but is designed to open the way for the dis- 
cussion of the important subject. 


———— 


We accept the doctrine of the moral personality of the na- 
tion. The nation is a moral peraon, and as such is endowed 
with all the attributes of a person, self-consciousness, self- 
determination, reason and freedom. In this conception of the 
nation as a moral person, the most eminent publicists of differ- 
ent countries agree. 

This idea would seem to have been born as early as the time 
of Aristotle, for in his Politics he says, ‘‘ The end of the state 
is not merely to live, bat to live nobly.” It was evidently in 
the mind of Grotius, the father of the science of international 
law, as is implied in the fact that he maintained that the same 
rules of justice and natural law, which are binding upon indi- 
viduals are also binding upon states and nations. Vattel dis- 
tinctly asserts that ‘‘nations, or sovereign states, are to be con- 
sidered as so many free persons living together in a state of 
nature.”’ 

John Milton, with a foree characteristically Miltonic, says, 
‘* A nation ought to be but as one huge Christian personage, 
one mighty growth or stature of an honest man, as big and 
compact in virtue as in body; for look what the ground and 
causes are of single happiness to one man, the same ye shall 
find them to a whole state.’’ 

In the writings of Hegel this conception often appears in 
such expressions as the fullowing: ‘The state is the realiza- 
tion of the moral] idea.’’ ‘‘ The state is no mechanism, but 
the rational life of self-conscious freedom.’’ ‘‘ There is one 
conception in religion and the state, and that 1s, the highest of 
man.’’ : 

With a precision that is beautiful, M. Thiers defines the na- 
tion as ‘‘ That being which reflects and determines its own ac- 
tion and purpose.’’ And to refer to only one more authority, 
but an authority entitled te the highest respect ; Dr. Wheaton 
says, ‘* Every state has certain sovereign rights, to which it is 
entitled as a moral being, in other words, because it is a state.”’ 
‘« Every state, as a distinct moral being, independent of every 
other, may freely exercise all its sovereign rights.”’ 

This conception of the nation as a moral person is the source 
of the noble science of international law. 

‘‘ The science of international Jaw,’’ says an eminent writer, 
‘* has its foundation in the being of the nation as a moral per- 
son. This is the condition of the rights and obligations which 
it is to embrace and define, and as the nation advances in the 
realization of its being, the science which has for its province 
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the definition of the Jaw of international relations, will become 
constantly the expression of a development in wider and more 
varied relations.’’ 

Now, if we judge correctly, the work which this Interna- 
tional Conference proposes to itself is to contribute, so far as it 
may be able, in providing and improving the appliances and 
means requisite for the orderly and harmonious intercourse of 
these national personalities ; for, as in the State, individuals do 
not exist in isolation and indifference, held together by some ex- 
ternal force or formal law, but in the natural condition of rela- 
tionship intowhich they are born, even sois it with these greater 
and grander individuals called Nations,—they compose one 
world-embracing Commonwealth. Of necessity they exist 
in a moral order and relationship as members of one in- 
ternational society, fellowship or family. Of nations, even as 
of individuals, it is trae no one lives for itself. They are 
members one of another. 

The demand, which this Conference would help to supply, is 
for an adequate provision for securing international justice, so 
that in their intercourse with each other al] the nations, what- 
ever may be their relative power, the weakest no less than the 
strongest, may have their interests, their rights and their honor 
sacredly respected and guaranteed to them. To sapply this 
demand is manifestly a work of transcendent importance, and 
probably we ought to add, it is a work of transcendent difficul- 
ty. Still we believe it is not an impossibility. 

By a gradual and progressive process it is proposed as the fist 
step, so far as possible, to define, digest, elaborate, codify and 
state the fundamental and leading principles of international 
law. It is proposed to unite the best results of study and re- 
flection in an endeavor to rescue international law from its pres- 
ent state uf ambiguity, uncertainty and confusion; to clear it 
of its incongruities and contradictions, and giveto it the con- 
sistency and symmetry of:a system. As already intimated the 
office of international law is to express and define the relations 
which the nations sustain to each other, and to declare their 
mutual rights and duties. Now, it is a principle of universal 
application, that the entrance of the law into the mind, be that 
law divine or human, gives light. The want of a clear appre- 
hension of the demands of justice often Jeads to an infringement 
of those demands. It follows, therefore, that the reformation 
and codification of international Jaw, its statement in a definite 
and intelligible form, will conduce very much to the peace, 
friendly intercourse and well-being of the nations. 

Law in and of itself, is a schoolniaster, executing not alone 
the exalted function of teaching, but also, ina large degree, that 
of guiding and governing. In ten thousand instances the si- 
lent and constant influence of a clear and certain civil law suf- 
fices not only to decide disputes, but also to prevent difficulties 
between individuals. 

Among the citizens of a State, to ensure respect for rights 
and the discharge of duties, and thns to secure harmonious and 
pleasant social intercourse, it is often simply necessary that 
the rights and duties of citizens be clearly defined by the law, 
and yet, to attain fully the ends of justice in the State the Jezel 
tribunal, the judiciary is indispensable. 


THE NECESSITY OF AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 


The same is true in the Commonwealth of Nations. We 
affirm, in the first place, the necessity of an international tribu- 
nal. Let the great work of elaborating, defining, digesting 
and codifying international law, which is now engagiog the 
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best thought of many of the best minds in all the world, be 
prosecuted, as we are confident it will be prosecuted to its com- 
pletion. Let signal and entire success crown the grand under- 
taking, and the result be a code of laws for the commonwealth 
of nations, as sharply defined, as full and complete as the best 
code of civil law. . Let this code in its provisions, its precepts 
and injanctions, as truly as it is possible for anything human to 
reflect the divine, be a reflection .of that Jaw which “ has its 
seat in the bosom of God, and whose voice is the harmony of 
the world; ’’ that law to which “ all things in heaven and on 
earth do homage, the least as feeling its care, and the greatest 
as not exempted from its power, which all beings admire as the 
mother of their peace and joy,’ let its statements be char- 
acterized by as much freedom from ambiguity, and by as great 
a degree of perspicuity as human wisdom and skill can impart 
to them, even by as much as language is capable of; 
still the necessity for an international tribunal is nut obviated. 
* The laws of this code will not, in all cases, interpret them- 
selves. Language, when used with the utmost precision, is an 
imperfect symbol ofthought. It is impossible to frame proposi- 
‘tions in language that do not admit of a greater or less diversity 
of interpretation. The interpretation and application of the law, 
however explicit it may be, cannot be safely entrusted to the 
particular nations between whom the controversy exists. Even 
if it were not too mach to expect that in no case, the jadgment of a 
nation would be warped by prejudice or passion, envy or jealousy, 
or some form of self-interest, and we might,be asrured that each 
nation would be actuated by a purely honest purpose to ascer- 
tain the intent of the law, we could not conclude there would 
be an agreement in the understanding of the law. 

An interpretation of law to be authoritative and properly en- 
titled to the acceptance of parties in dispate, must issue from 
a source independent of the parties themselves. What confa- 
sion, discord and conflict would at once manifest themselves in 
the state were each iudividual permitted to give his own inter- 
pretation to the law. 

The positive and clearly defined character of the civil law is 

derived largely from the decisions of the Courts. Their inter- 
pretations are authoritative because they are invested with the 
sanction of the State. To ascertain the meaning of law it is 
quite customary to refer to judicial precedents. Even so inter- 
national law must remain in a state of no inconsiderable vague- 
* ness, ambiguity and inefficiency until an International Tribunal 
shall have been constituted, whose prerogative it shall be to de- 
fine, interpret and apply that law. Instances illustrating the 
truth of this position are easily adduced. We will refer to 
but a single one. That is a prominent and striking case, viz., 
the ** Three Rules,’’ framed by the Joint High Commissioners 
of Great Britain and the United States of America for the con- 
duct of the Geneva Arbitration. These ‘‘ Three Rules ’’ have 
been regarded by publicists and statesmen in different countries, 
as the first formal and official iastallment of an international 
code. The British and American governments agreed to unite 
in recommending them to other governments for their adop- 
tion ; but, unfortunately, a wide diversity of opinion has sprung 
up in reference to the meaning of these rules. Each party 
places upon them its own interpretation, and it is much to be 
regretted, that the interpretation of the one party is essentially 
different from that of the other party. 

One of the most eminent American publicists has recently 
written as follows : 

‘¢ These rules are so differently understood by the parties 
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that it is not worth while to try to urge them on others, and if 
we have a code they must appear in another shape if they ap- 
pear at all.” 

Thus the want of an authoritative, judicial interpretation of 
the ‘‘ Three Rules ’’ of this illustrious transaction, the Wash- 
ington Treaty, is likely to deprive the world of the richest 
blessings, that have been expected to flow from it. Therefore, 
for securing the ends of justice, in the relations of nations, an 
international tribunal is an absolute necessity. 


THE NATURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL. 


But what must be the nature of this international tribunal ? 
We answer, it must be esenttally judicial in itscharacter. We 
by no means would have the presumption to prescribe the defi- 
nite form in which this tribunal should be constituted, or to 
say to what extent it should conform to the constitution of any 
existing tribunal. It will doubtless, in all material points, re- 
semble the Supreme Court of the United States of America. 
In support of this view we quote from John Stuart Mill. In 
his work upon Representative Government, he says, ‘‘ The 
Supreme Court of the Federation dispenses international law, 
and is the first great example of what is now one of the most 
prominent wants of civilized society, a real international tribu- 
nal.”’ 

The question as to whether this tribunal shal] be permanent 
or organized pro re nata we will not now discuss. What we 
maintain is, that it should be a real and proper Law Court, in 
distinction from a court of umpires or of arbitration. This is 
implied in what has already been said under the head of the 
necessity of an international tribunal. The end sought by 
those who were active in originating this Conference, was not 
limited to the promotion of arbitration, useful and blessed as 
arbitration has been found tobe. The original design and scope 
of this movement is much deeper and broader than simply to 
commend and advance arbitration as a mode of adjusting the 
differences of nations. It is even this, to enthrone law, univer- 
sal, impartial law, instead of brute force, as an arbiter of jus- 
tice among the nations, and to provide those appliances and that 
machinery by which law may secure its ends among nations, as 
it now does among the States of America, and the vision of the 
great Statesman poet may become a reality, 

‘S And sovereign law, 
The world’s collected will, 


O’er thrones, and globes elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill,” 


Let no word be uttered in disparagement of arbitration. Its 
office is truly exalted and benign. The goverument of ‘the 
United States of America has had recourse to it in twenty-four 
instances, more frequently than any other government, proba- 
bly. The mission of arbitration is indeed blessed, and yet, 
the office of Law is more exalted and benign than that of arbi- 
tration, and its mission is more blessed, inasmuch as prevention 
is better than cure. It is the function of Law not merely to 
decide disputes but to prevent their occurrence ; whereas, arbi- 
tration, in its widest operation, cannot go beyond the settle- 
ment of difficulties that have occurred, and there are certain 
questions whose decision the nations are not likely to consent to 
refer to arbitration. Indeed, it is held by eminent publicists 
and statesmen, that there are certain questions which the na- 
tions cannot submit to arbitration without sacrificing their suv- 
ereignty. It is conceded that the sovereignty of the nation is 
inajienable and that the nation cannot transfer it to another or 
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divest itself of it without, by that very act, yielding up its own 
freedom and its own existence, and that national sovereignty 
cannot be voluntarily surrendered and resumed, but its power 
and action are continuous; accordingly distinguished and 
strenuous advocates of arbitration like Vatte]l, except from the 
cases that can properly be referred to it, such as involve the 
‘* essential rights’’ and the “‘ safety of the nation.’’ 

This influential Conference, while strongly recommending 
arbitration, ‘* abstained from affirming that in all cases, without 
exception,’’ it is applicable. But we cannot for a moment be- 
lieve this Conference, or any of the able writers who regard ar- 
bitration as a temporary and exceptional expedient, admit 
war to be the only alternative when arbitration fails. 

If there are some differences of nations which cannot be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, still war is not the only resort. We ap- 
peal from arbitration to Law. It has been well said, ‘*The law 
has in its conception a universal aim. It presumes a principle 
of action which is applied in it, it is then set forth as regula- 
tive of all action and appertaining to all cases which fall within 
this conception.”’ 

‘‘T he fountain of all law is the assertion of justice, not as the 
illusion of visiouaries, nor as the scheme of theorists, nor as 
the device of legislators, nor as the compromise of interests, 
nor as the trade of parties, byt as implied in the being of the 
nation in its necessary constitution and the realization of its 
being.’’ 

Now, what is demanded is a tribunal that shall represent and 
dispense Jaw ; law in its dignity, impartiality and universality. 

A tribunal constituted by the parties in dispute, in 
their power, within the reach of their influence, and with 
exclusive reference to a present controversy, will not suf- 
fice. However much the International Court may differ from 
the Supreme Court of the United States, it must be, to quote 
the Janguage of Dr. Wheaton, ‘* An authorized judicial exposi- 
tor of the principles and rules of international law.’’ 

It must be a Judicatory lifted high above the reach of all par- 
tisan and selfish considerations, the impersonation of exact and 
even-handed justice, whose decisions shall be authoritative dec- 
larations of what the law is in its application to all nations, at 
all times. Thus it will become the most august tribunal on 
earth, and of all human judicatories, the nearest resemblance 
to the tribunal of Infinite Justice. Hence, it is easy to see, the 
nations might well feel it to be safe to submit to such a court as 
this, the decision of those delicate and momentous questions 
that they refuse to refer to a mere court of arbitration, and we 
can but believe the existence of such a court would leave them 
without excuse for a resort to the bloody arbitrament of the 
gword. 


HOW THE TRIBUNAL IS TO BE CKEATED. 


In the discussion of this subject the point that next 
calls for consideration is, how shal] this international judicial 
tribunal be created? What are the requisites for its coming 
into existence, assuming a definite form, and taking office as 
the great pacificator among the nations! It is not a matter of 
especial difficulty for a law court to come into existence in a 
state or within the range of a political organization ; hence, 
some have jumped to the conclusion that an Internationa) Tri- 
bunal may be constituted with comparative ease, but they over- 
look the important fact that the powers of the state, the legis- 
lative, judicial and executive, are organic and inherent in the 
state as really as are the powers of the mind, the thinking, the 
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judging and the executive powers, organic and inherent in the 
mind. Of these powers it has been well said, ‘* They are not 
merely an artificial contrivance, their connection and their 
action is not, as in some ingeniously devised mechanism, but is 
subsistent in the civil and political organism. Since they sub- 
sist in the nation, they cannot be regarded as isolated and self- 
subsistent, but as existent in a necessary correlation. They 
are not separate sovercigrtties, but each is subsistent in the sov- 
ereignty of the nation in its unity. They are constituted, not 
in a formal, but an organic unity, and therefore each is in nec- 
essary relation to the other, and is necessary to the complete- 
ness of the other.’’ 

They constitute, if wé may be allowed to borrow an expres- 
sion from Theology, a trinity in untty, and as is held by a cer- 
tain school of Theologians, the Deity exists in three personifica- 
tions, each of which is immanent in the Deity and inseparable 
from the others; even so distinguished publicists maintain 
that the powers of the state have their source in the organic 
unity, are immanent in the civil and political organism, and are, 
except in thought, inseparable from each other and from the 
state. 

The eminent Dr. Bluntschli, for example, employs the fol- 
lowing emphatic language: 

‘* The entire division of powers would involve the dissola- 
tion of the unity of the state and the dismemberment of the 
political body.’’ 

Shakespeare, with singular felicity, indicates his own faith 
in the same view, when he speaks of the powers of the state, 
‘* as converging to one natural close like music.”’ 


The judiciary ot the state is immanent in the state and inter- 
twined and interblended with the other institutions of the 
state. The same istrue of the American Federal Judiciary, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, whose prerogative it 
is to interpret and apply the laws in conflicts of rights between 
states or between astate and the union. This exalted Tribunal, 
whose decisions, according to Chancellor Kent, ‘‘ Form the 
foundation of a solid and magnificent structure of national ju- 
risprudence,’’ is organic and immanent in the Federal state, and 
derives its character and efficiency from the Federal state. The 
Union of the states is its source, and it could no more exist 
without the Union than the stream can exist without the foun- 
tain. And yet, we advocate the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Tribgnal which, like the Supreme Court, shall be judicial 
in its character, and which shall hold to the nations a relation 
analagous to that which the Supreme Court sustains to the 
United States. How is this possible? Evidently, if our reason- 
ing is correct, it is possible only as one of the powers of an In- 
ternational Suciety or Federation, or Commonwealth of Nations. 
In other words, a judicial international tribunal pre-supposes a 
Union of Nations more or less compact and close. The simple 
question then is this, does a Union of Nations exist? If not, is 
such a union possible? We reply, without hesitation, such a 
union is possible. Indeed, we go further, and maintain it already 
exists in its incipient, immature stage of development, and power- 
fal influences are at work for the elaboration, and cementing and 
compacting of this union. 

Already the phrases ‘‘ Federation of Nations,’’ ‘‘ Family of 
Nations,’’ ‘* Commonwealth of Nations ’’ are of frequent use. 
They are not mere empty sound ; they express a great and glo- 
rious reality. By the advance of intelligence and Christian 
civilization, through the agency of the printing press, steam 
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machinery, the electric telegraph and the other great discover- 
ies of modern times, the facilities for intercourse among the 
nations have been greatly increased. The world has been 
brought together and, in an important sense, compacted into one 
community. The interests of all the nations are becoming 
more and more intertwined and interblended. They are mutu- 
ally dependent. Tosuch an extent have their interests been 
blended in one, that a war between any two nations seriously af- 
fects the interests of allthe nations. Already from the combined 
influence of the law of nature, the truths of Christianity, the 
usages of nations, the opinions of publicists and the written 
texts and enactments of treaties, there has come into existence 
a Law of Nations, so that Christian states at least, even as Chris- 
tian individuals, recognize’ a common law in their relations and 
dealings with each other. 

This law, the rudiments of which existed before the dawn of 
Christianity, has been growing with the growth and strength- 
ening with the strength of the nations. Evidences of this ad- 
vance are seen in the increased facilities for commerce amoung 
the nations and the readiness with which they receive each 
other’s products, the spirit of friendship as evinced by sea-laws 
and commercial] treaties, the immense business in foreign ex- 
changes, the freedom of rivers, the protection of citizens of 
one country when in other countries, the instances in which the 
laws of one country are also in force in other countries. Still 
this international law is to-day in a comparatively crude and 
indefinite form, else what reason would there be for the exis- 
tence of this Conference for the reform of international law. 

And yet, every one must perceive that as the intercourse of the 
various peoples of the earth is becoming ‘more intimate, they 
are finding that they have been alienated from each other more 
by ignorance than by real hatred. 

The old pagan idea of the antagonism of race is disappear- 
ing and the inspired declaration, ‘‘ God has made of one blood 
all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,”’ is 
receiving ever more distinct recognition, and ‘‘the sense of 
justice is every day penetrating deeper and deeper into the 
councils of nations, and the voice of reason, of which interna- 
tional law is the expression, is influencing more and more the 
action of governments.’’ 

Let the agencies now at work continue in operation, as they 
will, with increasing power, and the time is not distant when a 
Supreme Law will be enthroned among the nations that will 
“* govern their relations with each other, determine their recip- 
rocal rights and sanction all remedies for the violation of those 
rights,’’ and it will be a law which will be to the Fraternity of 
Nations what the Federal’Constitution of the American Union is 
to the thirty-seven sovereign and independent States, which now 
recognize it as the supreme law, and as the Supreme Court is 
the natural and necessary complement of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, so an International Judicial Tribunal will be the necessary 
complement of international law. 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE NATION NOT AN OBJECTION. 


Is now the doctrine of the sovereignty of the nation alleged as 
an insuperable objection to thistheoryt We deny that this ob- 
jection has force. The sovereignty of the nations, properly un- 
derstood, is compatible with their allegiance to a common tribu- 
nal. This is proved by the action of civilized nations to-day. 
To quote the language of the late lamented Sumner, he says, 
<< It is often said that nations are independent and acknowledge 


no common superior. True, indeed, they are politically inde- 


pendent and acknowledge no common political sovereign ; but 
they acknowledge a common superior of unquestioned influence 
and authority, whose rules they cannot disobey. 
superior acknowledged by al] is none other than the law of na- 
tions.”’ 


This common 


It were superfluous to dwell at length upon the opinions of 


publicists and jurists in confirmation of this assertion. 


‘‘ The law of nations,’’ says Vattel, a classic in this depart- 


ment, ‘‘ is not less obligatory with respect to nations or to men 
united in political society, than to individuals.’’ 


An eminent German publicist, a member of this Conference, 


but prevented from attendance by extreme age, Prof. Hefiter, 
says, ‘* A nation associating itself with the general society of 
nations, thereby recognizes a law common toall nations, by which ; 
its international relations are to be regulated.’’ 


Says Dr. Paley, ‘‘ The law of nations derives its obligatory 


character simply from the fact of its being established, and the 
general duty of conforming to established rules upon questions 
and between parties where nothing but positive regulations can 
prevent difficulties and where disputes are followed by such 
destructive consequences.’’ 


. We must remember, Nations stand related to each other in 


their rights and powers and obligations, as individuals stand in 
their private relations. 


Hence it is true, as a recent jurist, 
Seebohm, has well said, ‘‘ No nation or compact of nations has 
by nature a right to interfere with the private affairs of any 


other, unless such interference be stricly needful to secure the 
common. weal of nations."’ 


Moreover, the consistency of the sovereignty of the nation 
with obedience to a common tribunal is demonstrated in the 
United States of America. Each one of the thirty-seven states 
is sovereign and independent in its own sphere, and yet each 
one acknowledges the Federal Government as the common su- 
perior. The Federal Constitution is established by the consent 
of the states, and each ‘state delegates to the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to appoint the judges of the Supreme Court, 
and the Federal Government delegates to the Court the power 
to interpret the laws. ‘ In the Court, therefore, is concentrated 
the judicial authority of all the states of the Union, and its de- 
cisions are binding upon all the states. 

In view of these facts we ask what insuperable sbatasis is 
there in the way of the establishment, by the joint action of all 
civilized nations, of an [nternational Tribunal, in which shall be 
concentrated the judicial] authority of all the nations consenting 
to it, and whose decisions shall therefore be binding upon all 
the nations. 

It is true there are diversities of language, of race, of cul- 
ture and of religion in the countries which it is proposed thus 
to unite. But obstacles, the same in kind if not of equal mag- 
nitude, have been overcome in the formation of the American 
Union. It is well known that at the time of the formation of 
the Constitution, each one of the thirteen states had serious 
questions of controversy with the others. It has been truly 
said ‘* Public writers are deceived by our great success. 
They write and speak as if mutual peace were of course here, 
as if we had been always one nation. They forget that the 
Spaniard in Florida, and the Englishman in Georgia hated each 
other and fought each other as cordially as ever Queen Elizabeth 
hated King Philip of Spain. They forget that between Louisi- 
ana and Kentucky, there was as little natural love as between the 
France whuse children were in Louisiana and the England 
whose children were in Kentucky. They do not remember 
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that the Catholic who planted Maryland, and the Puritan who 
planted Massachusetts, had just the same causes for mutual 
hatred as had the Catholic and Roundhead in Ireland, who 
fought there in the days of Cromwell.’’ 

We ask those who doubt or deny the possibility of the es- 
tablishment of an International Tribunal, dispassionately to 
consider what a diversity of peoples and interests ; what an- 
tagonisms of races, of polities and religions have existed and 
do exist within the limits of this widely extended country of 
America. What frequent and aggravated difficulties that have 
arisen between different states or between a state and the Fed- 
eral Government have been adjusted without a resort to arms, 
by an appeal to law, justice and right, as represented by our 
Supreme Court. We may fairly claim that in America has 
been demonstrated the possibility of a federation of nations in 
some respects analogous to the federation of our states ; also 
the constitution of a High Court that shall sustain to the fami- 
ly of nations a relation, not the same as, but analogous to that 
of our Supreme Court to the family of states. 

{na word, the possibility, indeed the practicability of provid- 
ing all the varied means requisite for an amicable settlement of the 
differences of nations, has been proved. 

In closing this paper, as an American, and also, as a mem- 
ber of the Community embracing all the Nations, [ would say, 
I covet for my Country the honor of taking the lead in all well 
considered and unobtrusive measures for recommending to the 
nations and organizing among them permanent peace. I can 
find no better expression of my own sentiments than the con- 
cluding paragraph of the illustrious Sumner’s ‘* Prophetic 
Vo.ces’’ found among his papers after his death : 

‘¢ Our country needs no such ally as war. Its destiny is 
mightier than war. Through peace it will have everything. 
This is our talisman. Give us peace, and population will in- 
crease beyond all experience; resources of all kinds will malti- 
ply infinitely; arts will embellish the land with immortal 
beauty; the name of Republic will be exalted, until every 
neighbor, yielding to irresistible attraction, seeks new life in 
becoming part of the great whole; and the national example 
will become more puissant than army or navy for the conquest 
of the world.’’ 


WOMEN AND WAR. 


We publish in this number of the Advocate the first of a series 
of articles upon the above important theme, from the pen of one 
of our most accomplished female writers. We are eure these 
articles will be read with great interest, and will direct the at- 
tention of the women of our country more distinctly to endeav- 
ors which they may put forth for bringing their great and sacred 
influence to bear upon the promotion of the cause of peace. 

We give below the Circular of the Committee of the Women’s 
Peace Society, which has recently been founded in England, 
auxiliary to the London Peace Society. 

Let the women of America organize, without delay, 2 society 
auxiliary to the American Peace Society. 


THE WOMEN’S PEACE AND ARBITRATION AUXILIARY. 


President.—Mrs. Hewny Ricmarp. 
Hon. Secretary.—Mrs. Soutaxy (Tressilian Road, Upper 
Lewisham Road, London, 8. E.) 
Hon, See. North London Branch —Miass River, 
(19 Belsize Park, N. W.) 


(CIRCULAR OF THE COMMITTEE.) 
‘¢ This Society, organized on the 22nd of April, 1874, is an 


Auxiliary of the London Peace Society (established 1816), be- 
ing affiliated with it, and founded on the same basis. 

‘+ That basis is, that Wark Ig INCONSISTENT WITH THE SPIRIT 
or CHRISTIANITY AND WITH THE TRUE INTERESTS OF MAN- 
KIND. 

‘¢ The object of the Women’s Peace and Arbitration Auxil- 
iary is to adopt such practical measures as lie specially within 
the sphere of the sex, to promote peace on earth. 

is ts members agree earnestly to advocate International Ar- 
bitration as the Christian and rational substitute for War, non- 
intervention in foreign folitics, mutual and simultaneous redac- 
tion of armaments, and a congress of nations. 

‘* In individual and social disputes the principle that might ss 
right has Jong since been abandoned by civilized Christiaa 
countries. Law is submitted to as supreme. This bere 
ought to be equally recognized in a community of civilized and 

rofessedly Christian nations. Justice, not force, should rule. 
ar is, therefore, a remnant of barbarism, as well as a guilty 
infraction of tbe law of love. 

‘¢ Women have their full share in the terrible moral and phy- 
sical evils which are the inevitable result of War; they are 
obliged also, directly or indirectly, to bear their part of the 
enormous financial burdens which, even in time of , it im- 
poses. None have greater reason to seek its abolition. Wo- 
men have the priceless talent of influence committed to them by 
God, and are responsible for its use. As mothers, sisters, 
daughters, wives and friends, they are bound, wherever their 
influence extends, to endeavor to spread the conviction that the 
War system is antagonistic to Christianity, injarious to man- 
kind, and inimical to thespreal of the Gospe). 

‘* It is earnestly hoped that every member of the Auxiliary 
will do all in her power to aid in the dissemination of true 
views on this most important subject; false views on it are rife 
everywhere ; our juvenile literature abounds with them ; and 
Peace principles require advocating alike in the nursery, the 
school-room, and the drawing-room. By strenuously and svs- 
tematically discouraging the War spirit, women will effectually 
aid every philanthropic and every missionary effort. 

** Contributions and Subscriptions towards ing on the 
work of this Auxiliary Association will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Wu. CrarK- 
soN ALLEN, Albion Road, Stoke Newington, or by any Mem- 
ber of the Committee. 

‘¢ London, June 22nd, 1874.”’ 


Tue Cost or tHe Late Franco-German War.—The 
bill just passed by the Reichstag respecting the share of North 
Germany in the indemnity lays down the extraordinary expen- 
ses for 1870-72 at 598,391,942 thalers. Thenthe cost of the 
re-establishment of the North German contingent is computed 
at 106,846,810 thalers. Add to this the ordinary military ex- 
penses for two war years, 1870 and 1871, at 178 millions, and 
we have a total for North Germany of about 883 millions. To 
this must be added the expenses of South Germany, and 
together the cost of a seven months’ war exceeds a milliard of 
thalers. Then, on the side of France, there is war indemnity 
of five milliards of francs, and their war cost mast have been a 
good deal more than the German, so that the total expenditure 
of France could not have been under three milliards of thalers. 
We have thas the grand total cost of four milliards of thalers, 
or 600 million pounds sterling, a most enormous sum for a 
war of less than one year’s duration, and equal to more than 
three-fourths of the huge National Debt of Great Britain and 
lreland, which it has taken two centuries to incur. 


Tue Crimean War.—lIn a speech made lately at Ayles- 
bury, England, by D‘Israeli, England's Prime Mi : 
said, ‘‘ I know of no event in my public life that I eo much de- 
plore as the Crimean War. That war cost two hundred thou- 
sand lives and more than two hundred millions pounds sterling 
of money. It was a war that was perfectly unnecessary.”’ 


If we are careful and watchful over our words and actions, we 
can have the most effective of all influences, the silent testimo- 
ny of a heart at peace. 
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Vou. III. 


WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


Watchman, tell us of the night, 
W hat its signs of promise are. 
Trav’ler, o’er yon mountain’s height, 
See the glory beaming star. 
Watchman, dves its beauteous ray 
Aught of hope or joy foretell? 
Trav'ler, yes, it brings the day, 
Promised day of Israel, 


Watchman, tell us of the night ; 

Higher yet that star ascends. 
Trav’ler, blessedness and light, 

Peace and truth, its course portends. 
Watchman, will its beams, alone, 

Gild the spot that gave them birth? 
Trav'ler, ages are its own ; 

See, it bursts o’er all the earth. 


Watchman, tell us of the night, 
For the morning seems to dawn. 
Trav'ler, darkness takes its flight ; 
Doubt and terror are withdrawn. 
Watchman, let thy wand’ring cease ; 
Hie thee to thy quiet home. 
Trav’ler, lo! the Prince of Peace, 
Lo ! The Son of God is come. 


DEW-DROPS OF THE LAW OF KINDNESS, No. 20. 
(IN SHORT WORDS—FOR LITTLE CHILDREN.) 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


THOUGHTS FOR HOME LIFE. 


Ihave made now a score of small talks with the boysand girls 
who have read these Dew-Drups, as I call them. I-have told 
them much of the law of love as shown in the acts and lives of 
those who did not think of self’ when men stood at the gate of 
death, or in great need of their help. I have tried to show 
how all, both young and old, ought to feel and act for beasts and 
birds, as well as for their own kind; how that kind thoughts 
and acts for things that have no speech but that of their eyes to 
thank us, are well paid for in the love they show us. When I 
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first sat down to write these Dew-Drops, I meant they should 
be bright and soft with the Jaw of love in all its paths and 
proofs, in hope that all the young who read them would Jet the 
same law rule their lives, and fill them with joy and make them 
a joy to all who should know them. 

In my last talk, I spoke of acts which I had seen men do at 
church, and which I much wished boys and girls to shun, as 
they were acts that broke the law of love and the law of right. 
I hope they will keep in mind what I said of such acts and not 
be led tu do the like. Now I wish to speak to them of acts 
at home which I hope they will shun, though they see them 
done, day by day, at each meal and hour. ‘They are not wrong 
things. They show no bad thoughts. The best of men do 
them, and are not a whit the worse for it at heart. But for all 
that, [ want to urge you to shun them, for your own good and 
fur those who think them worse than they are. ‘The first of 
these sinall acts is fo eat with your knife—to load its sharp end 
with food and put it in vour mouth with an edge on each side for 
an inch in length, You may think this too small a thing to 
speak of but small things make a mark which men are apt to 
bear with them through life -a mark which tells how they. 
were brought up in youth. Go where you may, if you do this 
small thing as a guest or host, it will mark you to your hurt in 
the mind of those who sit near or see you. They will say of 
you in their thoughts what they will not say in words: ‘*There 
is @ man who wears good clothes, he may be good and rich, 
and know much too, but see how he was hrought up at home! 
He eats with his knife!"’ Now no man, be he good and rich, 
and well-read in books, can eat with his knife and not have this 
and more thought and said of him. Dear boys and girls, will 
you not think of this and learn now to eat with your fork and 
not with your knife at home? If yuu do not learn to do this at 
home you will not learn to do it at all; and you will go out in 
the world with a mark which good clothes, a rich purse, and a 
good heart and life will not hide—a mark which will work to 
your hurt in the minds of those whom you would like to make 
your friends. 

{ had thought to speak of two or three more small things 
which all boys and girls should learn at home. I wished to 
ask them not to cool their tea, but todrink it from the cup, 
thus to shun a way which makes its mark, too, on men as hosts 
or guests. But I have no more room left for such thoughts. 
I must now say Good-bye to the boys and girls whom I have 
talked to for two years. Good-bye means ** God be with you!”’ 
and [ mean this in its best sense when Ivsay it. : 


2 ANGEL OF PEACE. 


a 


WOMAN AND PEACE. 
~ Wecommend to the women of our country the following letter: 


Great Barrington, July 8, 1874. 
Dr. Mives,— 

Rev. and Dear Sir:—TI Jearn with pleasure from your ‘ Ad- 
vocate of Peace’’ of June last, of a more liberal contribution to 
the Cause of Peace by ite friends; but to my astonishment, 
there was not one female name among them. What does it 
mean! Have they lost their interest in this good cause, and 
suffered the avenues to their hearts to be sealed up for an ob- 
ject so vast as the one you advocate and labor for so abundantly — 
and when the demand is now so pressing. It cannot be [ trust 
that they have lost their faith, and ‘‘ given up the Ship’’ that is 
sailing so prosperously. 7 

As this (by reason of extreme old age,) may be my last op- 
portunity to cast in my mite, I hasten to enclose in this to you 
Sir, $10 to the Peace Society, and in return, please send me 
Charles Sumner on Peace and War for circulation. 

Mrs. A. N. Bort. 


MAMMA’S HAND AND JESUS’ HAND. 


A dear little child, of three years of age, lay dying. Father, 
mother, physician, friends had done all in their power to 
stay the hand of death, but in vain. 

he mother bent over him in speechless agony. How could 
she give him up—her beautiful boy, her darling, her treasure ? 
How lonely the house would be without the little prattler! 

But love could not keep him, and the last moments of life 
were fast ebbing away. All were watching, in almost breath- 
less suspense, for the silent messenger. 

Suddenly the dear child gazes around him, places one little 
hand in his mother’s, and stretches the other one out as if 
clasping another. His Jips move, and theee are the precious 
words he utters: ‘‘ One hand in mamma’s, and one in Jesus’.”” 
And thus protected with the care of his two best friends, he 
takes the short step from the one to the Other. 

Though bowed down with grief, the mother’s heart is made 
glad. How near she is brought to that best of Friends. Her 
darling is safe in His arms who held one hand ere she relin- 
quished the other. 

‘¢ One hand in mamma's, one in Jesus’! ’? Could anything 
be more beautiful, more comforting! The little one is not lost, 
but with Him who “ carries the lambs in his bosom.’”? How 
confidingly the child placed his little hand in that of the Good 
Shepherd! No fear, but much faith. 

Gone from earth, but nestled cluse to a Saviour’s bosom ! 
Forever free from sin or suffering! Blessed, blessed little 
one! Happy mother, tobe able, without murmuring, to give 
him to Jesus ! Mary Myartie. 


THE BRAVE SAILOR-LAD. 


A few days out from this city, a great ship was overtaken by 
a terrible storm which lasted nearly a week. 

One day, at the height of the tempest, the rigging at the 
mainmast head got tangled, and some one had to go up and 
straighten it. The mate called a boy belonging to the ship and 
ordered him aloft. 

The lad touched his cap, but hesitated a moment; cast one 
frightened glance up and down at the swaying mast and furious 
sea, and then rushed across the deck and down into the fore- 
castle.. In about two minutes he appeared, and without a 
word seized the ratlins—the rope-ladders of the vessel—and 
flew up the rigging like a squirrel. With dizzy eyes the 
weather-beaten crew watched the poor boy at this fearful 
height. ‘‘ He will never come down alive,” they said to each 
other. 

But in twenty minutes the perilous job was done, and the boy 
safely descended, and straightening himself up, with a smile on 
his face walked to the stern of the ship. 

‘* What did you go below for when ordered aloft!’’ asked 
a passenger of the brave boy. 

‘*] went—to pray,’’ replied the boy with a blush, and a 
quiver of the lip. H. W. M. 


THE IDLE CHILDREN. 


There were once three children who, instead of going to 
school as they should have done, stood loitering about, gramb- 
ling that learning was such a stupid thing. 

‘* Let’s off to the wood!’’ they all three cried at once. 
‘‘ Let’s off to the wood and play with the little animals there— 
they never go to school !”’ 

When they came to the wood they asked the animals, both 
great and small, to play with them. ‘‘ We are very sorry, but 
really we’ve just now no time,’’ replied the animals. 

The beetle hummed, ‘* That would be fine if I were to idle 
with you, children; I must build a fresh bridge of grass, the 
old one is not safe.’’ 

The children crept softly past the ant hill; and as for the 
bee, they ran away from her just as though she had been a 
venomous beast. ; 

The little mouse cried ina shrill little voice, ‘‘ I’m gathering 
up corn and seeds for the winter.’’ ; 

*¢ And I,’’ said the little white dove, ‘‘ am carrying dry sticks 
for my nest.”’ 

The hare only nodded to them. ‘‘I can’t come and phy 
with you for the whole world,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’ve got such a dirty 
face, and must go and wash it.’’ ; 

The little strawberry blossom said, ‘“‘ | must make use of this 
fine day, and ripen my fruit, that it may be ready when the old 
beggarman comes to look for it.’’ 

Then came a young cock, strutting through the wood. 
‘© Dear Monsieur Chanticleer, you surely have nothing to do, 
you can come and play awhile with us.”’ 

‘¢ Pardon,’’? cried he, with great gravity; ‘I’ve noble 
guests at my house to-day, and have to set out a féast for 
them ;’? and bowing very stiffly, away he went. 

Then the children accosted the little stream that was run- 
ning along so merrily, ‘‘ Do dear little stream, come and play 
with us.”” 

But the stream asked, quite astonished, ‘‘ What do you mean, 
children? Yes, indeed! I don’t know what to do I am 80 very 
busy, and yet you ask mo to play with you! I can’t stop 
either night or day. Men, beasts, gardens, woods, meadows, 
valleys, mountains, fields—I must give them all water to drink, 
and wash all the dishes and clothes besides! I must turn the 
mill, saw planks, spin wool, carry along boats upon my back, 
put out fire, and goodness only knows what else beside. I stop 
and play with idle children, indeed !’’ And away the stream 
flowed as fast as ever it could. 

The children were growing quite disheartened, and thought 
they must give up all hope of finding play-fellows in the wood, 
when they saw a finch sitting upon a branch, singing and eat- 
ing by turns. They called out to him their invitation. 

‘¢ Stars and garters !”? exclaimed the finch greatly surprised, 
‘Scan I believe my earst You children seem to be undera 
great mistake. I’ve no time to play, not I! Here I have been 
chasing flies all day, and now my. young ones want me to sing 
them to sleep. I’m singing to them the praise of labor. How 
can you shildien think so badly of me? No, you turn back 
again, lazy children, and don't disturb the industrious folks in 
the wood.”’ 

Thus taught by the animals, the children turned back to 
school very willingly, finding that play is alone the reward of 
industry and work.— Exchange. 


HOLD ON. 


Hold on to your tongue when you are just ready to swear or 
speak harshly, or use an improper word. 

Hold on to your feet when you are on the point of kicking, 
or running away from study,or pursuing the path of error, 
shame or crime. : 

Hold on to your temper when you are angry, excited, or im- 
posed upon, or others are angry about you. 

Hold on to your good name at all times, for it is much more 
valuable to you than gold, high places, or fashionable attire. 

Hold on to truth, for it will serve you well, and do you good 
throughout eternity. : 


If you would not have affliction visit you twice, listen at once 
to what it teaches. 
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‘* Mine is a true story,’’'said Annie, the eldest of the group. 
‘* Our teacher told it to us in school to-day. He said he knew 
a little girl, only eight years old, whose dress took fire. She 
was alone in the house with a stupid servant who did not know 
what to do except to run to the door and scream, which she did 
till the little girl called out ‘ Roll me in the carpet.” As soon 
as this was done and the fire extinguished, she remarked, ‘ I 
read that in a book.’ Any one might have known that, but it 
was presence of mind that made her think of it just at the right 
moment.’’ 

‘* Mine is a true story too,’’ said Tom, ‘‘and a great deal 
better than yours. It is about a boy I know who saw a drunk- 
en man beating a poor little girl with a stick, and was brave 
enough to seize his hands and bear the blows himself till she 
was out of danger. I call that courage, and I like it.” 

‘¢ Yes, Tom,’’ I said, ‘‘ courage isa great thing especially 
in a good cause. But moral courage is the best kind. I 
should think you a much braver boy, it you were not ashamed 
to have the other boys know you were trying to live like a Chris- 
tian, than if you fought all the drunken men in the village. 
Who comes next ?”’ 

‘¢ It’s my turn,’’ said Ernest, ‘‘ 1 haven’t any new story ; but 
you all know how Robert Bruce, the King of Scotland, was 
once wandering in disguise, when he came to a poor little hut 
where he spent the night, and in the morning he watched a lit- 
tle brown spider trying to make his web. Seven times the spi- 
der fell back again, but at last succeeded in fastening his thread 
on the point of a beam, and so built his house. d Robert 
Bruce learned from him the lesson of perseverance, which 
enabled him to win back his throne.’’ 

‘‘T] heard Aunt Mary telling some one of what she saw in 
Pompeii,’’ said Arthur. ‘* You know that was the city which 
was buried in the ashes by an irruption of Mount Vesuvius 
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tion, the bones of the Roman sentinel who was on duty there 
that awful day. He had plenty of time to escape, but his prin- 
ciple of obedience was so strong that he waited for permission 
to leave his post, and that never came.’’ 

‘¢ My story is about faith,’’ said Edith. ‘‘I heard a young 
lady trying to teach a very little boy geography the other day. 
She said ‘ How do you know that the world is round?’ ‘QO, 
because I have been told so.’ ‘But how do you know you 
were told right?’ 

‘**My Aunt Maggie told me and she never tells lies.’ I 
thought this is just the way we know anything about heaven 
or the way to get there ; we have been told so; God has told 
us, and he never tells lies.’’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ said I, for I saw the children paused, ‘‘ you have al] 
told very good stories, and I like them the better for being true; 
I hardly know which is the best; but here is little Katie quite 
forgotten. Haven’t you astory for us, dear?”’ 

‘*T did not know where to look for an anecdote,’’ said Ka- 
tie, hesitating a little at that long word, ‘* but | thought about 


the old; old story,’ and how the dear Jesus came to earth to 


live and teach and suffer and die, just because he loved us so 
much that he wanted to save us. 1 think that is the sweetest 
story after all.’’ 

‘* Yes it is, little one. Katie has chosen the best story for 
the character of Jesus unites all the good qualities you can 
think of. He had presence of mind enough to know just what 
to do at the right time. He had obedience enough to do and 
suffer all God’s will. He had courage enough to face al] ene- 
mies and meet death. He persevered to the end in working 
out our salvation. He believed that God would do all he had 
promised to do, and he loved his own, though they did not yet 
love him, enough to die for them. He loves them still with an 
everlasting love; and has promised to love them forever and 
ever. 

‘‘ Dear children, if you want to be like Jesus, remember 
that while faith, and obedience, and courage, und all other 
hep qualities, are great things, love is greater still, for the 

ible says, ‘ The greatest of these is charity.’ ’’ 


A GREAT LOVER OF CHILDREN. 


Professor Agassiz was a great lover of children. He was 
constantly speaking to them in the street and caressing them 
not from affectation ora desire to be popular, but because he could 
not help it. His grandchildren, George and Max, were always 
running over to see grandpa, and grandpa was always glad to 
see them. If grandpa had had the entire training of them 
perhaps there would have been some spviled children. A 
friend tells me of an instance which well illustrates his tender- 
ness for children. Once, while conducting some scientific ex- 
periments, it became necessary to have some water immediately. 
Agassiz seized a pitcher and ran out to a pump near by. e 
went out quickly, but was slow in coming back. They waited 
twice as long for the water as would have sufficed to bring it, 
and then wentout to see what was the matter. There sat 
Agassiz down by the pump, his legs crossed, and a little child, 
which he was fondly soothing and caressing, nestled in between 
them. In his haste at the pump he had accidently struck the 
childstanding near by. ‘Though the blow was of little account, 
the exigencies of science seemed to him the less important, and 
he had to put down his pitcher and open his heart. When 
deeply engaged in scientific investigation he would leave his 
work to seize and fondle a child that had strayed into his room, 
and the interrupted mentd4l process seemed to be resumed with- 
out difficulty.—Boston Letter to New York Tribune. 


Firtrex Worps.—‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, doye eveneo to them.’’ This sentence contains 
a precept which, if observed and practised, is sufficient to reg- 
ulate the conduct of all the inhabitants of the world and estab- 
lish order and harmony among them. 

In all intercourse between man and his neighbor, it makes 
every man his own judge, jury and advocate. It levels with 


1800 years ago. Just outside the gates, she said, there is a| the dust all offices erected for the professed object of adminis- 


little stone sentry-box and in it were found, in a standing posi- 


tering justice. 
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A YOUNG HERO. 


The following is but one of many scenes of sorrow and self- 
sacrifice which have been witnessed in our city. It has just 
come to our notice. It was a family of six—a father and moth- 
er, two sisters and two brothers. The fever enters their house, 
and all are stricken down but one little hoy of twelve years. 
He alone was left to minister to them. The mother was called 
away, and the little buy was well-nigh broken-hearted. The 
physician had just called when the mother died, and, turning to 
the weeping child, said to him: ‘* You must dry up your tears 
and go and wait upon your sisters, and don’t let them know, by 

our crying, that your ma is dead, for it may hurt them.”’ 

rave Jittle fellow! He went instantly and washed his face, 
and dried up his tears, and entered the room where his sick 
sisters lay. The first question which was asked him was, 
‘*‘ How is mat’’ No tears betrayed the heavy heart, but, 
choking down his sorrow, with cheerful tone he answered, 
‘¢ Ma is better off now,’’ and the sisters did not find out their 
loss. Noble boy! May God spare your father and sisters. 
Surely there is other heroism than that which is on _battle- 
fields.— Memphis Presbyterian. 


BOTH SIDES. 


A man in his carriage was riding along, 
A gaily dressed wife by his side ; 

In satin and laces she looked like the queen, 
And he like a king in his pride. 


A wood sawyer stood on the street as they passed ; 
The carriage and couple he eyed ; 

And said, as he worked with his saw on a log, 
‘* ] wish I was rich and could ride.’’ 


The man in the carriage remarked to his wife, 
**One thing I would give if I could— 

I'd give my wealth fur the strength and the health 
Of the man who sawed the wood.’’ 


A pretty young maid, with a bundle of work, 
W hose face, as the morning, was fair, 

Went tripping along with a smile of delight, 
While humming a Jove-breathing air. 


She looked on the carriage ; the lady she saw, 
Arrayed in apparel so fine, 

And said in a whisper, ‘* 1 wish from my heart 
Those satins and laces were mine.’’ 


The lady looked out on the maid with her work, 
So fair in her calico dress, 

And said, *‘ I’d relinquish position and wealth, 
Her beauty and youth to possess.”’ 


Thue it ie ia the world, whatever our lot, 
' Our mirds and our time we employ 
In longing and sighing for what we have not, 
Ungrateful for what we enjoy. 


Beavtiro. Extract.— There is a legend of the early 
Church, that the Saviour left His image miraculously im- 
premes upon a napkin which he placed upon His countenance. 

he napkin has been lost ; and men now attempt to portray 
that countenance from the heathen models of Jupiter and 
Apollo. But the image of Christ is not Jost to the world. 
Clearer than in the precious napkio,clearer than in the colors of 
the marble of modern art, it appears in every virtuous deed, in 
every act of self-sacrifice, in all magnanimous toil, in every 
tecognition of the brotherhood of mankind. It shail be su- 
premely manifest, in unimagined loveliness and serenity, when 
the commonwealth of nations, confessing the true grandeur of 
peace, shall renounce the wickedness of the war system, and 
shall dedicate to labors of beneficence al] the comprehensive 
energies which have been so fatally absorbed in its support. 
Then, at last, shall it be seen that there can be no peace that is 
not honorable ; and there can be no war that is not dishonera- 
ble.—CuarLes Sumner, before American Peace Society, 
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HOW A QUAKERESS STOPPED BORROWING. 


An exchange says the subject of borrowing and lending came 
up in the course of a conversation with one of its subscribers 
the other day, when he suddenly recollected a funny occurrence 
of that character that had happened in his neighborhood. He 
said he hada neighbor whose family were great borrowers, 
but seldom, if ever, returning the exact amount borrowed. An 
old Quaker lady, another neighbor, who had endured these in- 
vasions for a Jong time patiently, hit upon a very philosophical 
mode of eventually putting a stop to the nuisance. Keeping 
her own counsel), the next time her good man went to town he 
had a separate and express order to purchase a pound of the 
best tea, and also a new canister to put it in. As he knew she 
already had plenty of tea, and also a canister, he was puzzled 
to determine what the old lady wanted of more tea and a new 
canister ; but his questionings and reasonings elicited nothing 
more than a repetition of the order. 

‘+ Jim, did I not tell thee to get me a pound of the best tea 
and a new canister! Now go alung, and do as I bid thee.”’ 

And go along he did, and when he came home at night the 
tea and new canister were his compamons. ‘The old lady took 
them from him with an amused expression on her usually 
placid features, and depositing the tea in the canister, set it on 
the shelf for special use. It had not Jong to wait, for the bor- 
rowing neighbor had frequent use for the aromatic herb. The 
good old lady loaned generously, emptying back in the canister 
any remittance of borrowed teas which the neighbor's con- 
science inclined her to make. Time went on, and after some- 
thing less than the one hundredth time of borrowing, the neigh- 
bor again appeared for ** just another drawing of tea,’’ when 
the oft-visited tea canister was brought out, and found to be 
empty, and the good old lady and obliging neighbor was just 
one puund of tea poorer than when she bought the new canis- 
ter, which now only remained to tell the story. Then she 
made a little characteristic speech, perhaps the first in her life. 
She said: ‘‘ Thou seest that empty canister. I filled it for 
thee with a pound of my best tea, and | have lent it all to 
thee in driblets, and put into it all thou hast sent me in return, 
and none but thyself hath taken therefrom or added into it, and 
now thou seest it empty; therefure 1 will say to thee, thoa 
hast borrowed thyself out, and I can lend thee no more.”’ 


The Rechabite Magazine says: ‘‘ Several clergymen travel- 
ing together were much annoyed by a fellow who had been 
drinking, but he feigned much uf his drunkenness that he might 
more readily attack the ministers. Standing near them, he re- 
marked : ‘ Well, it’s singular, yes, it is, that I never get drunk 
only when in the company of ministers.’ He repeated some- 
thing like this, when one of the gentlemen turned upon him, 
asking: ‘ Do you know the reason for itt’ ‘No,’ replied 
the fellow, ‘ perhaps you can tell me.’ ‘ Because,’ replied the 
clergyman, ‘ when with such company you get all the drink to 
yourself.’’ 


‘* My son,” said an old man, ‘* beware of prejudices. They 
are Jike rats, and men’s minds are like trape; prejudices get 
in easily but it is doubtful if they ever get out.’’ 
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a copy on the above terms. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 

This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
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price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
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AN APPEAL TO CIIRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


It is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
forbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 
lief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
im carnal warfare; and for refusing to comply with military 
yequisi ions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
paet, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
za few have been imprisoned. Beside & passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time to time 


issned its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliore- 
tion of inilitary laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ago, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 

ear.”’ 

: Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long seen the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this | 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 

have united in the organization of ‘‘ The Peace Association of 

Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated this important 

work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalf in the 

‘more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfillment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the publication of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. *During the few years of its existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide, and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of turther and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appte- 
ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If it is 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labor for its proper 

application. 

ut, in view of the apathy thdt so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained ‘to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members ef the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
tinue the custom! If we believe this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear fellow professors, can you rest satisfied in con- 
tinuing to bear the weight of this awful responsibility ? 

While statesmen and publicists are laboring to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supreinacy! Is not eighteen 
hundred years long enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood! Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow! While war, as has been said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
to be its very bulwark. 

Surely it istime to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peace on earth and good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continue—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 

Ropert L. Murray, President, New York. 
DanieL Hitt, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 
Murray Suipiey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Vienna, Ohio, First mo. 1, 1874. 
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- We present above a specimen of anew pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictonal, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societics. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use wil] promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an arene war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of al] denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congregs- 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
For some cause we ran short in Angust issue of the Adro- 
cate, consequently, many of our paying subscribers failed to re- 


ceive that number, which we much regret and shall avoid any 


such failure in the future. H. C. Dunnam. , 


= 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION !! 


The Life and Times of Charles Sumner, his boyhood, edu- 
cation and public career, by Elias Nason. Three hundred and 
sixty pages, substantially bound, with a capital likeness and fine- 
ly illustrated. Mr. Nason, evidently con amore, has wrought 
ont with a vivid hand the facts in the life and times of the 
great statesman and advocate of peace, allowing him to speak 
for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
This book 
which will repay many times reading, ought to go into every 


speeches which electrified and purified the nation. 


library and family in the land, especially into the hands of 
every young man and student as an inspiration to pure and 
lofty aims ; for Charles Sumner ‘‘ being dead yet speaketh”’ to 
his countrymen and the world of justice and peace. 

Price only $1.50 and will be sent, postage paid, for price, by 
addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 


Tue True Granpevur or Nations and the War-System or 
THE ComMoNWeaLTH oF Nations bound in one volume, will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. H. 
C. Dunham, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

We have but a limited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a ‘‘ tower of strength’’ in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many who will be glad to receive 
a copy on the above terms. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 
This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 


the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 


it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of .New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 


Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 


the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 
ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members fot one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is -sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. 
dividuals, both ministers and Jaymen, with the hope that they 


Also, to prominent in- 


will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
eessed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very generai appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.’’ 
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WOMEN AND WAR.—No. 2. 


Pb way can women best use their influence to prevent 
war ? | 

This question leads to another—what special work is needed 
in our day to bring about the abolition of war? We answer, 
precisely the same which was to be done forty years ago for 
the abolition of slavery—+the creation of a right public sentiment 
inregardto wt. The rulers of a nation are not likely to be in 
advance of the public moral sentiment of the masses; 
and public sentiment, especially in a republic, is the most pow- 
erful stimulus to Jegislation—when the sentiment and con- 
science of our people are as thoroughly opposed to war as they 
were to slavery we shall have anti-war legislation and a peace 
administration, and not before. ; 

The work to be done then is to educate the people. <A few 
leading minds wonder that national disputes can be more justly 
settled and the national power far better preserved by a peace- 
ful adjustment of difficulties than by the sword, but the great 
toass of our people still look on the sword as the defence and 
strength of the nation. The auperiority of right over might is 
not yet believed in ; like all great moral truths it makes its way 
slowly, though surely. When Sumner, thirty years ago, 
showed in what the true grandeur of nations consisted he was 
scoffed at as an impracticable dreamer and a visionary, simply 
because he was in advance of the times ; he saw with the pro- 
phetic vision granted to the few, the profoundest truths and 
uttered them most fearlessly, and the world is now just waking 
up to see that they were truths and truths too of the greatest 
practical value. But the idea that a nation is greatest, not 
when she springs with tiger-like ferocity on some other na- 
tion to revenge some fancied insult, or wrests from a weaker 
neighbor a portion of coveted territory by sheer force and 
strength of arm but when rising above the heats of party 
prejudice and the clamors of passion, she calmly plants herself 
on the eternal principles of right, and dares maintain that man- 
kind are brethren, and thatthe prosperity of one nation is the 
true prosperity of all, has not yet gained possession of the pub- 
lic mind. The masses are yet to be educated up to it ; and this 
is the work this generation is to accomplish. 

Now, has womana part in this great work and how can she 
best exert an influence in creating this healthy public sentiinent ? 
No one doubts that women are to a great extent the wurld’s 
educators—they educate as mothers, as teachers in our schovuls 
and seminaries, as writers of books and as contributors to that 
mighty engine for moving the masses, the public press. 

As mothers, our future citizens are put into women’s hands 
to be moulded and shaped, and through them the destiny of na- 
tions is to be decided. ‘The power of maternal influence has 
become too familiar to need dwelling upon, and yet we doubt if 
any mother ever over-estimated it, and few, probably, are yet 
aware how great it is. Who like his mother can teach a boy 
to discriminate between false and true manliness, and show 
him, while yet standing at her knee, that the exercise of brute 
force is the lowest instinct of his nature, and that to hate and 
destroy is mean and cruel; while to love and save is godlike 
and divinet While he is yet young, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, she directs his enthusiasm into proper or improper 
channels; she holds up for his admiration, either the blodd- 
stained conqueror who has trampled out the lives of thousands, 
or the noble martyr who has died for the truth and to save, not 
destroy, his fellow-men. 


Every mother can set before her boy, while his heart is 
glowing with youthful ardor, an ideal of true knighthood, far 
nobler than the age of chivalry ever dreamed of, or, alas ! she 
can teach him to worship at the shrine of a false god. When 
a mother has thrown her son’s enthusiasm into a right channel 
she has done much toward rightly educating him. She mav 
see no immediate result, but she has kindled a spark that shall 
live and spread and color all his future ambitions; and when 
the hour for action comes, the flame will burst forth and all the 
powers and energies of his manly nature be devoted to the 
cause which he then learned to believe in and admire. Who 
cannot remember these early impressions and does not feel 
their abiding force and strength? And when her boy grows 
older and is being educated in the schools, the mother can still 
enter into his pursuits, and as he goes over the record of the 
world’s history she can help him trace the growth of civiliza- 
tion from the earliest period, showing him how in a state of 
pure barbarism, brute force and feats of strength are the only 
power known, and military prowess the only virtue; but that 
when higher types of civilization began to prevail, self-control 
and ideas of juetice and right came in, til] at length the glori- 
ous truth that all men are brethren and the children of one com- 
mon Father was divinely proclaimed in Galilee. She can 
show him how amid all the fierceness of human passion and 
greed for power, this heavenly truth has slowly but steadily 
made its way, till now it exerts a practical influence on the 
governments of many nations, and is destined to become the 
controlling principle of all. 

Yes, all history shows that the higher truths gain ground 
just in proportion to the growth of civilization, and emphati- 
cally that war belongs to barbarous ages, so far as its spirit is 
regarded, and will soon be outgrown by the more enlightened 
nations, and the mother has rare opportunities for impressing 
on her sons this truth. All history shows too that mothers 
have madethe world's heroes and martyrs ; and if they did this 
in past ages, how much more may we expect it of this genera- 
tion, when women are so much more thoroughly educated, 
and their sphere of labor and influence is so constantly enlarg- 
ing! Who can do more, we are almost inclined to say, who 
can do so much towards creating a popular sentiment opposed 
to war, as the mothers of our country ! X. Z. 


Errect or Itauian FortiricaTion Bupcets.—The heavy 
taxation Jevied upon Italy for carrying into effect the extension 
of the national fortifications, and other ** defences,’’ is resulting 
in wide-spread misery and poverty in that fair land. A corres- 
pooceet of the London Morning Post writes as follows, from 

lorence : 

‘‘ The old nobility must inevitably disappear under the crush- 
ing impositions which take away, by taxation, the full half of all 
they possess, whilst the poor and the humbler middle-classes and 
gentry are bitten by the most cruel poverty, since the enormous 
rise in the price of al] food and wines, and oils, carries fright- 
ful misery into these once joyous and contented Florentine 
househulds. The people are good and patient; they suffer and 
see why they suffer; but they have no Enowledae. nor the or- 
ganization necessary to enable thei to cure the evils which 
afflict them.”’ 


Truth is trath though all men forsake it—it still remains 
unchanged the same, and its own excellence will recommend 
it, even though the conduct of its professors does not. . 
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THE ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD. 
BY 


This isthe Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ, rise the burnished arms ; 

But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 
Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the death-angel touches thuse swift keys! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies! 


I hear even now, the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which, through the ages that have gone befure us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


On helm and harness rings the Saxon hammer, 
Through Cimbric forest roars the Norsem's song, 
And loud, amid the universal clamor, 
O’er distant deserts sounds the ‘Tartar gong. 


{hear the Florentine, who, from his palace, 

W heels out his battle-bell with dreadful din, 
And Aztec priests upon their teocallis 

Beat the wild war-drums made of serpent’s skin ; 


_ The tamult of each sacked and burning village ; 
The shout that every prayer for mercy drowns ; 
The soldiers’ revels in the midst of pillage ; 
The wail of famine in beleagured towns. 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade ; 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade ! 


Is it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ! 


Were half the power, that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and courts, 
(siven to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts : 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand ayainst a brother, on its furehead 
W ould wear forevermore the curse of Cain ! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, ** Peace! ’* 


Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 

The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENTS. 


Sir,—The word ‘‘ international ’’ seems again to be coming 
to the front, as the herald of a number of important move- 
inents more or less connected with that sensitive department of 
State entrusted with what we call Foreign Affairs. Some 
time back many of the European Governments had a terrible 
scare by the springing up suddenly in their midst of the Work- 
men’s International, with its Communist proposals for over- 
riding law, order, and the rights of property in the supposed 
interests of the working classes. The movement appears to 
have been sectional in its aims, and utterly unsound in its plang 


and arrangements, and it collapsed almost as suddenly as it 
began, though not without having done much harm to the cause 
of international federation and law. 

Now we have al] recuvered our equanimity, the air is agaio 
filled with reports and rumors of international movements in a 
variety of directions, and on all sorts of questions, but this 
time resting on broader and more beneficent lines, and in the 
interesi of no mere section of the community. <A few months 
back we had something of an international conference on the 
Suez Canal, to agree upon tbe rules that should regulate the 
traffic through this grand gateway of the East. Then, again, 
some little time ago an internationa] conference met at Rome 
to give method and uniformity to the arrangements of the won- 
derful telegraph system, that is so marvellously overleaping all 
obstacles and binding nations together in the bonds of intimate 
relationship, and, we may hope, of peace. 

Last autumn an international congress of jurists and learned 
men practically representing a number of leading nations, laid 
their heads together, as Sydney Smith would say, and in the 
interests of peace discussed the intricacies of that mysterious 
conglomerate which at present takes the place of internatiuna| 
law. 

The other day the papers announced that an international con- 
ference is to be shortly held on the subject of the cholera, with 
a view to combined action against this dreaded enemy, not of 
the working classes only, but of mankind at large. 

Now the Emperor of Russia, the liberator of millions of 
serfs, is proposing to take the firet step towards federating the 
nations, with a view primarily to mitigate the horrors of war. 


and to bring the wild lawlessness of the dreadful wager of 


battle under some little cuntrol. This intended meeting of an 
international congress at Brussels, under the auspices of the 
leading Governments of Europe, to define and codify the usages 
of nations in time of war, must be regarded as one of the must 
remarkable proposals of the day, even if the programme be at 
last considerably curtailed. The Times’ Berlin correspondent 
informs us that‘ the draught to be submitted to the congrers 
details the rights and obligations of belligerents in every par- 
ticular ; that the new code is to be enacted in the form of an in- 
ternational treaty, and promises to become the first law eccm- 
mon to the whole world.” 

But it may be said that you must first catch your hare before 
you cook him ; that the congress has not yet been brought 
together, and that, even if this should be done, its results may 
fall very short of these ambitious prososals. Still, it is impes- 
sible not to recognize in this manifest tendency of the times a 
grand augury for the future. We are slowly but steadily 
gravitating towards international federation and law. ‘The 
nations are but one family, and, by a wise and providential ar- 
rangement, they have community of interests ; and the effurt 
that begins with mitigating the evils of war, and driving out 
the cholera, must, as soon as public attention is fully roused on 
the subject, proceed to assault a more dreadful foe than cholera 
has ever proved—an enemy worse than the occasional] and 
bloody cruelties of the battle field, or the stupid and lawless 
destruction of private property in timeof war—and that is, the 
war system itself! 

If it be possible to mitigate the horrors of war during the 
fury of the contest by previous international agreement—if the 
heated combatants recognize the power of law, even after the 
bloody passions of men have been letloose to ravage and de- 
stroy—it must be possible, defore these angry waters have 
been suffered to overflow, to bring the dispute to the arbitra- 
ment of reasonand justice, if laws and arrangements are agreed 
upon beforehand to meet the requirements of the case. 


The huge military establishment that oppresses Europe at 
the present time, and which numbers among its forces nearly five 
millions of trained men, supported at an annual cust to the over- 
taxed nations of nearly 300 millions sterling, is not only a 
frightful incubus on trade and the arts of peace; it not oply 
strengthens the hands of despotism, and weakens the force «of 
free government wherever it is found ; it not only breathes a 
moral pestilence in all its centres, and paralyzes the life of 
Chriatianity ; but it everywhere stands in the way of the right 
development of international law. Rulers brought up to be- 
lieve in the principle of ‘‘ a word and a blow, the blow first,”’ 
have little faith in moral influences, and little disposition to 
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help forward thereignof Jaw. In all international disputes in- 
volving great interests the statesman of the past has been 
tempted by this Lynch-law system, and the gigantic prepara- 
tions connected with it, to Jay his hand, with a sort of silent 
menace, upon the national sword, instead of calmly inquiring 
into the right and justice of the matter. . 

Nevertheless, Captain Pen is bound to supersede Captain 
Sword, and in these international conferences he will find his 


credentials, and by them the work of supersession will be car-., 


ried on.— Co:nmunication to the Manchester Examiner and Times. 


A FRENCHMAN ON THE PROSPECT OF A 
FRENCH WAR FOR REVENGE. 


Ata meeting of the general committee of the [nternational 
Arbitration Association, held in Manchester, Mr. A. F. Mor- 
gan, of Liverpool, in the chair, M. Bouteiller, of Paris, attend- 
ed, and made an interesting statement on the present tendency 
in France on the question of peace or war. His address on this 
~ part of the subject was as follows: — 

Gentlemen, — It is an honor to me to address you on the 
state of my country, and I thank you for the deep interest you 
take in her welfare. It is generally believed in England and 
elsewhere, that France desires and prepares for a war of revenge. 
In my eyes this opinion is greatly exaggerated, Noisy voices 
are indeed heard trom time to time crying out for retaliation, 
and to superficial observers such voices may appear to express 
the sentiments of the public at large. But one who has trav- 
elled through the country and has seen the peasants toiling to 
pay for the follies of their rulers, one who has visited the work- 
shops in the large towns, cannot fail to be struck with the ear- 
nest desire for tranquillity at home and abroad that prevails 
among the working classes of France, which represent the great 
majority of the nation. J am aware that these very classes 
were, and are still, charged with having forced the Imperial 
Government into the war with Germany; and this reproach is 
one of the chief arguments which ie used in order to prove that 
they still long for revengé. Recrimination in itself is useless ; 
moreover, it’ would be out of place in a meeting whose object is 
the furtherance of peaceand good-will. But facts which belong 
to history must be told as they really are, without fear of dis- 
crediting individuals, and so far as the last war is concerned 
such facts go to prove that that crisis, instead of having been 
provoked by the French people, was brought upon it by dynas- 
tic fears. There were certainly at that time, among the mili- 
tary and literary classes of France, especially those who give 
the tone to the press, arrogant utterances demanding the fron- 
tier of the Rhine ; but that the nation abstained from joining in 
the cry is clearly proved by the fact that the prefects of the de- 
partments, when reporting upon the state of public opinion 
respecting the contemplated declaration of war, came to the 
conclusion that out of one hundred citizens seventy-four were 
for the maintenance of peace. This fact, which is generally 
unknown, was carefully concealed at that time. It has since 
been revealed through the papers discovered at the Tuileries 
on the fall of the Empire. Undoubtedly when the war had 
actually been declared, this feeling for peace was for a time in 
abeyance and overborne by a national desire for victory ; but as 
soon asthe nation was enabled to make her voice heard, we 
find another remarkable proof of her wish for peace. It is, in 
fact, because the Monarchical candidates represented themselves 
as more inclined than the Republicans to bring the war to a cluse 
that so many of them were returned to the National Arsembly, 
when the French voters were called to the poll after the capit- 
ulation of Paris. As regards the present state of things, I con- 
tend that the spirit of revenge which arose out of the misfor- 
tunes of France, so far from increasing, is gradually subsiding. 
The peasants, as I have already stated, only ask to be allowed 
to cultivate their fields in peace. The workmen understand 
that liberty cannot be founded in their country so lung as it is 
in danger of being stifled by the military dictators whom ‘war, 
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diture cripples public wealth and public industry by the enor- 

mous load with which it now burdens them. Besides the peas- 

ants and workmen, it is wel] to know that there is a political 

party in progress of formation with the view of leading the 

French people in the direction of permanent peace. It is not 
an unpatriotic party, or one which would accept for their coun- 

try the least humiliation. It is a party the members of which, 

though opposed to the war, fought perhaps with more determi- 

nation, when the war became a defensive one, than those who 

had clamored for it; but itis a party which now thinks that 

international arbitration affords the better means for main- 

taining amicable relations with Germany, by aiming not at the 
recovery of the lost provinces so much as at their neutralization. 

This project of the neutralization of Alsace and Lorraine was 

mooted at the time of the conclusion of peace, and ought not to 
be despaired of. It would satisfy the national dignity on both 

sides, and would place the inhabitants of the lost provinces in a 

position of far greater security. I therefore beg tosay, in con- 
clusion, that unless some unexpected event or provocation 

should disturb all reasonable expectation, the cry of revenge will 

be less and less echoed by the French people. The great thing 

which France is in need of is the opportunity for the lovers of 
peace to make their voices heard. The press is afraid to speak 

in that sense lest it should be charged by a certain party with 

want of national spirit ; but 1 have reason to hope that the ques- — 
tion of enduring peace will be soon agitated through the coun- 

try, and will even be brought before the National Assembly 

when a new Parliament is elected. 


THE DUTY OF THE REPUBLIC. 
- BY REV. EDWARD EF. HALE. 


The diplomacy of a Republic, because it is a Republic, 
should look to the strengthening and maintaining peace amung 
the nations of mankind. : 

We are constantly misled in this matter, because we go to 
school, and study the histories of mere families,—of Bourbons, 
of Tudors, of Hapshyrgs,—and their wars. We get excited 
over these wars. Unconsciously, we come to think that there 
is no great nation but a nation which is great in war. We 
might as rightly wish to have our nation great in earthquakes, 
or great in pestilences, or great in conflagrations. To do our 
duty in war when it comes, that is ore thing ; to enjoy war, or 
to seek it, that is another. The great soldiers have always 
been great pacificators. The great Napoleon is no exception. 
But we are deceived by the books. Because an old feudal] na- 
tion followed war, and has war written all over its history, we 
take a notion that we, though we are not a feudal nation, must 
repeat that history. On the other hand, the whule being and 
nature of our nation is different. This Republic exists simply 
that so many men and women may have happy homes. That 
is what itis for. It is not for the extension of any boundary, 
it is not for the propagation of any theory, it is not for the glo- 
ry of any leader, that our States are founded, or our Union set 
in order. No: it is that forty million men and women may 
live in happy homes. George Frisbie Hoar said the other day, 
that the business of the people of this country is to see that 
‘no more history is written.”’ He alluded to Montesquieu's 
maxim, that that people is happy whose history is not written. 
Well, that is our duty. To keep outside of the sensation life, 
—the poor life of the scene-shifter in the melo-drama, which 
makes up the common record of the vulgar histories. It is our 
duty to cuJtivate and to illustrate those relations of peace in 
which, and in which only, come in the true prosperity of na- 
tions. 

As it happens, this great necessity of keeping the peace at 
home has cust us one great civil war. Very fortunately for us, 
that great duty of ruling out of our own affairs, once for all, 
the one relic of feudalism we found here, has shown to the 
world that there is no such military strength, where strength is 
needed, as the strength in arms of a free people. That has 


whether successful or unsuccessful, is nearly sure to produce. ; been happily proved for a century. ‘That being kaown, out 
They begin to see that the social questions, which are becoming ; policy is, and our duty is, to watch this blessed moment which, 
through all Europe the vital questions of the day, cannot be | atter three centuries, may be sweeping round even now upon 
solved whilst military power reigns supreme, and military expen- | the dial, for securing the permanent peace of Christendom, 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


THE MEANS OF LESSENING THE CHANCES 
OF WAR. 


Our readers, we are certain, will not fail being interested 
in the following paper from an eminent advocate of peace in 
Europe, Emile De Laveleye. Its weighty statements and 
suggestions should be heeded by leaders in church and State 
on both sides of the water. Not having at hand an editorial 
from the. accomplished pen of the Corresponding Secreta- 
ry, now abroad on a mission of peace, we need no apology 
for its insertion in this place. 


Can the Chances af War be lessencd?—Many persons, and, 
as a rule, those of most experience, answer in the nega- 
tive. Wars, they say, arise from the passions of human 
nature. These are not decreasing, either in number or 
strength ; there are as many of them in the hearts of men now 
as there ever were. Civilization, while enlightening the in- 
tellect, does not quench the passions, but only furnishes them 
with additional means of satisfaction and additional instru- 
ments of war. The last phase of progress is the manufacture 
of the most destructive machine, and the great problem 
everywhere is how to slaughter the largest number of men in 
the shortest period of time. ‘‘ The natural state of man is 
war,’’ says Cicero ; ‘‘ Homo homini lupus,’’ adds Hobbes. 
This opinion I look upon as altogether superficial. Mankind is 
drawing more and more away from the state of war, and get- 
ting nearer and nearer to a state of peace; but the progress 
is slow, and interrupted by many periods of apparent retro- 
gression. 

The heart of man does not change, but his ideas do ; his 
passions remain the same, but as the institutions in the midst 
of which they work undergo modification, the actions to which 
they give rise will vary in like manner. Man is before all 
things selfish. The instinct of self-preservation which per- 
vades all animal life, from the infusoria to the human being, 
impels to the pursuit of whatever is useful to self, without 
regard of the consequences to others. Self-interest is the 
great moving power of the whole living world ; it develops 
itself even in the plant. Hence you will never transform men 
into heroes of selt-devotion, but you may make it their inter- 
est to be just by punishing injustice and crime. Because 
man is selfish, you have but to convince him that to do evil 
to others is to harm himself and he will refrain. 

The savage slays the man who disputes his possession ; the 
civilized human being summons him to acourt of justice. 
Each follows his interest in the manner that seems to himself 
most advantageous. Nations act like savages, because there 
is no tribunal to do justice between them. Establish the 
tribunal, and it becomes their interest to submit their differ- 
ences to it, instead of slaughtering one another. | 

Man is a sociable being, otherwise society could not have 
come into existence. The social sentiments of man’s nature 
created first the family, next the tribe, and then the nation ; 
they are now preparing the formation of a universal soci- 
ety. 

‘a the Age of Stone individual fought against individual, 
as they do to this day in Australia. At the next stage tribe 
fights against tribe, clan against clan, as in the heroic ages 
of Greece, in the Middle Ages, and in our own time in the 
prairies of the Red Indian. In modern war nation has fought 
against nation, irrespective of ethnological origin ; and now 
we are witnessing the beginnings of a new evolution. The 
peoples are gathering into great families, and will fight race 


against race. ‘‘ In societate civili aut vis aut ler valet,” says 
Bacon. As the domain of law has swept larger circles, the 
less frequent have become the collisions ot force, but at the 
same time the more terrible. At first it was a single combat 
between man and man; it is now an encounter of millions 
with millions. 

Yet the very development of war on £0 gigantic a scale 
prepares a world of peace. Mr. Cliffe Leslie has eloquently 
described the irresistible movement : —‘‘ There is in the 
agoravated perils of Europe no ground for alarm about its fi- 
nal destinies. Law is not the child of natural justicein man ; 
itis compulsory justice. Violence, inequity, quarrel, and the 
general danger, are its parents ; as pain and disease have 
called into existence the physician’s art. The more frequent 
the occasions of international dispute, and the more awful 
their consequence, the more speedily does legal arbitration 
naturally, necessarily arise. Already we may discern in the 
womb of time an infant European senate, and the rudiments 
of European law. And, as the plot thickens, as nations come 
closer together in order of battle, as they confederate for 
conquest and defence, European unity gains ground. The 
fear of France unites Germany ; the hatred of Austria con- 
solidates Italy ; and the question of the East, even if it must 
be answered by the sword, promotes the final settlement of 
the great question of the West — the frame of the future polity 
of Europe.”’ 

Self-interest, which ushered war into the world, ends’ its 
evolutions in universal peace. The cannibal had his imme- 
diate interest in combat: he feasted on his conquered foe. 
The Greeks and Romans won territories and slaves by mak- 
ing war, which with them was man-hunting brought to per- 
fection, just as the domestication of animals was an improve- 
ment upon the hunting of wild beasts. The conqueror, 
instead of living on the flesh of the conquered, lived on their 
labor. To absolute monarchs, again, war still holds out ad- 
vantages, gratifies their pride, and offers them glory, tribute, 
and subjects. But to nations, atthe present day, war is 
always a calamity, even to the victors. ot to speak of the 
bloodshed and grief, the cost always exceeds the gain. If 
new provinces are annexed, no tribute can be levied from them; 
and thus the accession of territory in no wise lightens the 
burdens of the conquering nation or makes its life easier. 
The very apprehensions of war augments taxes and public 
debt. Low can nations do otherwise than ardently wish for 

eace? 

: Every country that seeks military success renounces lib- 
erty. In the spirit of passive obedience and discipline lies 
the strength of armies ; criticism, discussion, and the asser- 
tion of lawful rights are the mainsprings of free institutions. 
In a country at war, or preparing for war, authority must be 
absolute ; its proper sovereign is a general and a dictator. 
The spirit of conquest and the spirit of freedom are there- 
fore incompatible. Force reigns with the one, reason with 
the other. And the war ended, victory ordinarily seals the 
subjugation of the victorious people ; for Bonapartes are 
much more common than Washingtons. Seeing, therefore, 
that in every war nations must stake both their prosperity 
and their freedom, it is obvious that, if they have their eyes 
open, they cannot wish for it. But if no nation will enter 
on an aggressive war, none will have to stand on the defen- 
sive. 

To ensure peace, then, only two conditions are requisite ; 
that nations should understand their own interests in the 
matter, and that means should be found of settling unavoid- 
able differences without resort to arms. 

_ As regards the first point, nations have begun to under- 
stand how injurious war and preparations for war are to 
them ; but many causes such as we have enumerated — his- 
torical grudges, race hostilities, colonial interests, revindica- 
tion of natural boundaries, defective political institutions — 
cloud this perception, or render it inefficacious, save in 
America and England. These prejudices, passions and 
false ideas can only disappear by degrees, with the progress 
of enlightenment and international trade. To further the 
movement, everything ought to be done to foster community 
of views and identity of interests among nations. Of the 
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numerous measures that may be adopted for this end, we 
may confine ourselves to stating the most important. 

Ist. Reduction of import duties, and treaties or com- 
merce, and to that end, if possible, entire abolition of cus- 
tom dues. Whatever insulates men disposes to war ; what- 
ever brings them into relation with each other inclines them 
to peace. And nothing tends to secure such intimate rela- 
tions between nations as commerce. It was by the Zollve- 
rein, 3. e., by the suppression of the custom-house barriers, 
that the unity of Germany was founded. The pacific influ- 
ence of international exchange has been luminously set before 
the public.in an essay ublished by the Cobden Club, on 
‘‘ Commercial Treaties, Free Trade, and Internationalism,’’ 
bearing as a motto the admirable words of Mr. Gladstone : 
‘¢ The ships that travel between this land and that are like 
the shuttle of the loom that is weaving a web of concord be- 
tween the nations.’’ Nothing could show more clearly how 
commercial relations soften down feuds between nations, 
than the effects of the, Anglo-French Treaty of Commerce ; 
ancient prejudices have been dissipated, antipathies have 
disappeared as it were hy enchantment. 

2nd. — Reduction of tariffs for the conveyance of goods, 
letters and telegrams, with a view to the greatest possible 
multiplication of the exchanges of both merchandise and 
ideas. Exchange is the basis of all society, as Prince Bis- 
marck has well understood. On establishing the North 
German Confederacy, he brought about a reduction of the 
rates of carriage between the confederate states to the low- 
est possible figure. Elsewhere the efficacy of such a meas- 
ure hardly seems to be sufficiently appreciated as yet. 

3rd.— Adoption of a uniform system of coins, weights 
and measures, and commercial laws; not only to facilitate 
business transactions, but also in order that such uniformity 
in matters of daily practical life may bring home to different 
nations a sentiment of community and unity. 

4th. — The concession of equal civil rights to foreigners 
and to natives, in order that man may find his country 
everywhere, and a sentiment of universal brotherhood grow 
up ed decrees, in the stead of that of exclusive nationalism. 

5th. — Instruction in foreign languages, and whatever re- 
It is just because 
at ancient 


lates to the condition of foreign countries. 
nations do not know one another sufficiently 
hostilities continue to subsist. 

6th. — Diffusion of books and works of art, as tending to 
dispose nations towards peace, and to indispose them for 
war. 

7th.— The support of representative institutions every- 
where, and of all measures which tend to remove from the 
executive the power of deciding peace and war. 

8th. — Industrial undertakings, by which the savings of 
one country are applied to develop the natural resources of 
other communities ; so that capital may become cosmopoli- 
tan, and create a solidarity of the interests of capitalists 
everywhere. 

9th. — Lastly, a true use of the pulpit, whereby the clergy 
might instil into the hearts of men that horror of war which 
is the very essence of Christianity, though not always, alas. 
hitherto of pulpit theology. 


GENERAL SCHENCK ON THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


A banquet was recently given at Dayton, in the United 
States, to General Schenck, the American Minister in this 
country. This statesman, who is a far better authority than 
Earl Russell upon the Alabama question, spoke as follows at 
the banquet : — . 

‘* Mr. Chairman : Following in a sort of logical sequence, you 
have referred to the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States, and Bho to the general bargain for 
peace concluded at Washington in 1871, and since being car- 
ried out in its various provisions and stipulations. With this 
treaty of Washington you have most flatteringly connected my 
name. I do not mean to be drawn, now and here, into any dis- 
cussion of that instrument or of its executor, joiutly with able 
colleagues, and backed up by the good sense of the country — 


of both countries and governments, I will say. I bore my part, 
according to the best of my powers, in framing that treaty in 
London; and since, where its wise provision for a submission 
of all causes of difference and complaint to arbitration seemed 
likely to fall through, I labored garnestly with others, and, 
thank God, not unsuccessfully, to save that treaty to the two 
governments and to the world. 

‘*T am satisfied, yes, proud, to have had a share in such a 
work. It was a good work, As time goes on, and all the 
various misapprehensions and misunderstdéndings which have to 
any extent prevailed on either side of the Atlantic in regard to 
that work fade away, it will continue to stand and be respected, 
I believe, as a monument to mark the most mutually advanta- 
geous bargain ever made between these two great English- 
speaking nations. 

‘*In England there is still some soreness felt. They were 
disappointed there in some of the awards which have been ren- 
dered. John Bullis very human, but Juhn Bull is also sensi- 
ble. He is just and humane also, and wil] not commit, but 
will do all that a proud nation may reasonably do, to avoid a 
crime against civilization. And would not war between these 
kindred nations have been acrime? There were also other 
differences and questions also settled by that treaty. In that 
very season there was too much reason for believing that acol- 
lision would inevitably take place on the fishing-grounds. 

‘* A joint occupation of the Island of San Juan, too, on onr 
western coasts, had been kept up fur Jong years, on the condi- 
tion of awaiting a diplomatic settlement of the title there, and 
an earnest, comprehensive attempt at such settlement failing, 
there must probably have come, from one side or the other, 
first, notice to quit; then force. Now we are well out of it — 
well for both. We should have acquiesced in any awards that 
might have been made. So will they. England and the 
United States, their governments and their people, are natural 
friends, in spite of what Guldwin Smith, or any one else, may 
teach or say. All they want, what they most need, is to in- 
crease their acquaintance with each other, in order to come to 
a closer, better, and more perfect understanding. In this cul- 
tivation of that, our countrymen are taking the lead; but we 
are quicker than they.. John Bull is slow, but sure. Let him 
alone to move in his own way. If he is a little jealous of us, 
and a little distrustful of us, he is also at bottom not a little 
proud of us. If he had much to do with fretting us up at the 
start, he has Jearned a good many things from us since. — 
Herald of Peace. 


PEACE MEETING AT GENEVA. 


The friends of an International Code for the settlement of 
international difficulties, or rather to take steps for the prepa- 
ration of laws to be adopted by the different nations of the 
earth — at least by those calling themselves Christians — under 
which difficulties may be defined and adjudicated, are to hold a 
meeting at Geneva, Switzerland, on the thirty-first of this 
month, .(August). : 

In addition to eminent legal men who are to meet, and ar- 
range if possible the outlines at least of an International Code, 
it 1s intimated that there shall also be present at said meeting 
a number of the earnest friends and advocates of Peace, from 
this country and Europe, who shall give counsel, enconrage- 
ment, and sympathy to those who shall be the actual workers 
in preparing the code. We regard this as a very important 
meeting. Of course, the work is one of great magnitude, and 
is not likely to be fully accomplished at once, but every great 
work must have a beginning. : 

We hope the approaching meeting at Geneva may have the 
sympathy and prayers of all the friends of Peace everywhere. 
Nations need not be expected to lay down their arms, until 
some rational means are adopted for the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties. 

First, then, we must have some general laws or rules which 
shall govern cases which may arise between nations, and also 
some tribunal which shall adjudicate cases that may come under 
these laws. 

Many able minds in the present day are looking out for some 
substitute for the blind and terrible arbitrament of the sword. 
The world is better prepared than ever before to appreciate 
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efforts in this direction. While as an organization we go be- 
yond mere questions of expediency, and regard it as always 
expedient to obey Christ, whatever may happen to our bodies 
thereby, we are, and, we believe, always have been, disposed 
to regard favorably any efforts which may be made in harmony 
with the principles of the Christian religion, to forward those 
things which make for Peace, although they may not reach so 
far us our principles would lead us in regard to war. — Mes- 
senger of Peace. ; 


WAS FRANCE EAGER FOR THE LATE WAR? 


In an article on Mr. Richard and his Peace Campaigns, the 
Birmingham Gazette lately remarked— ‘* Only the ultra-peace 
advocate believes that the people have not a voice in wars aad 
do not desire them. . . .. . No sensible mau can 
doubt that the majority of the French nation were eayer for the 
late war with Germany; .... . no one has any 
better hope of another and more rancorous war being averted 
than that which is founded on the impracticability of immediate 
hostilities, etc, . . . .’’ 

This elicited a letter, written in very Gallic ‘* English,’’ 
from a worthy Frenchman, M. F. Feron, of Mayenne, who 
replied :— ‘* Sir, you mistake absolutely in believing that the 
French nation was eager for the war with Germany. The 
Franco-German war was universa)ly disapproved of. It was 
solely the fact of Napoleon, who, to keep up Ais prestsge, chose 
to experience once more the words of his old minister, Count 
of Persigny ; ‘ Kither great wars, or great works.’ 

‘¢ There was only the official world who made ashowy parade 
with approbation of the war; bat it disapproved of it in secre- 
cy, as the rest. 

‘¢ ] remember that a Commissary of Police trumpeted forth 
the declaration of war, by order no doubt, before sume people 
in one of our streets. They listened to him without saying 
anything. 

‘*¢ [then spoke up, and exclaimed, ‘ This war is a sad blun- 
der.” Everybody thought as I myself did. 

‘* And, now Sir, you believe that we dream about a war of 
revenge, and our actual powerlessness is the only thing which 
retains us. You mistake again. Surely, we will resume 
Alsace ; but we will wait for, in order to attempt to doso with- 
Cut a war. As to our being powerless, we are not so. France 
is wealthy, her people is economical, her soil is inexhaustible, 
and her army should soon reappear, stronger than ever, at the 
least noise touching the national fibre. We know, however, 
that the Bismarck’s work shall not last ; the work of one man 
is never lasting. Already, the worm-eaten frame dislocates. 
Bismarck chooses to be the gendarme out of the Germans, as 
did Napoleon, at the expense of the Frenchmen, the Gendarme 
of Europe; he will reap the same crop. Before doing any- 
thing, we will then wait till the world has got rid of this second 
bane, because we hope that pacific means may be used after 
he has departed. 

‘In England, Sir, everything is not perfect no more than in 
France. Napoleon imprudently waged a war without really 
consulting the nation and against her effective will, therefrom 
came all our woes. Recently, we have seen your M. Glad- 
stone bearing war upon the Golden Coast, amongst poor negroes 
wno were not wrong, without consulting your Houses. Sup- 
pose only those wretched negroes had been Prussians, and you 
may guess the remainder ? ”’ 


18 FRANCE EAGER FOR ANOTHER WAR! 


The Paris correspondent of the Times writes :—*‘ Jt is cer- 
tainly erroneous to suppose that any large number of French- 
meu desire to hurry on war for the recovery of Alsace and 
Lorraine, or look upon a renewal of hostilities as possible 
within a very few years. Ali my observations and information 
cumbine to enable me positively to assure you that this is not the 
case. Since 1871 a great change has come about in this re- 
spect. There is naturally a latent desire for revenge, and we 
cannot doubt that Germany's danger would be France’s oppor- 
tunity ; but we hear no more of those passionate and senseless 
utterances common fur some time after peace was made, and 
people in general are quite content to adjourn their hupes and 
turn their thoughts to other themes, 


‘¢ The reconstitution of the French army cannot fairly b 
taken as an indication of proximate bellicose designs. France 
is eminently a military country, and the very first thing requi- 
site to raise her in her self-esteem and console herin some de- 
gree for her late disasters is the possession of a strong, well- 
disciplined, aud well-equipped army, which may enable her to 
hold the language of an equal to all other Powers, instead of 
being, as at present, compelled to give way and to stand aside. 

‘© What anybody may have observed who has been much in 
France during the last three years is the great subsidence in 
the national heat and effervescence created by unexpected de- 
feats and humiliations. One hears no more of those frantic de- 
nunciations, uttered with set teeth and clinched hands, then so 
common. The French have perhaps discovered that they 
were more to blame than they at first thought, and the Germans 
lessso. They have had time to ponder the matter, and to ask 
themselves, when dwelling on alleged German excesses and 
cruelties in France, what their fathers did early in the century, 
and what their own armies would have been likely to do had 
they gone to Berlin as intended. 

‘¢ They have found out, although they may not proclaim it, 
that no small] part of the plunder and havoc, the destruction of 
furniture and buildings, committed within a few miles round 
Paris, was not the work of the Prussians, but of their own people 
—of bad characters in the villages, or who went out from Paris, 
andof National or Mobile Guards. This is so true that the 
French make a difference, when speaking among themselves, 
between the Prussians and the ‘real’ Prussians. There are 
places the ruin of which is attributed to the Germans, in which 
they never set foot ; or, if they did so, merely to march through. 
In short, although the questions of military honor, rivalry and 
preponderance remain open for settlement at a future day, the 
thirst for revenge has been to some extent soothed, and is likel 
to become still more so. I believe that both inilitary and civit- 
ians are wel) aware that a considerable number of years must 
elapse before the fight can be resumed with any prospect of 
success. 

‘¢ Another thing to consider is the question of alliance. It . 
has been assumed, and the assumption is plausible and reason- 
able, that France will notagain, of her own accord, go to war 
without allies. The experience of the Second Empire 1s there 
to warn her of its four wars; the two undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with allies were successful and glorious, both the others 
were ignominious failures, although in different ways. Times 
have changed since she was able safely to take the field single- 
handed with good prospect of success. One European Power 
has proved itself her superior, and two others are well able to 
cope with her. Spain no longer counts for anything in Fuurope, 
but Italy has assumed importance, and cannot be lost sight of 
in the calculation of future conflicts. How many years will 
have to elapse befure France shall have recovered the standing 
and prestige necessary to win allies? ”’ 


LETTER FROM IRELAND. 


PORTSTEWART, IRELAND, July 28, 1874. 

I had this morning the privilege of attending in Belfast a 
complimentary breakfast given to Dr. McCosh, of Princeton 
College, and his family, by a number of his friends on the oc- 
casion of his paying this country his first visit since his trans- 
lation to America. Most of your readers are aware that he 
spent sixteen years in Belfast as Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in Queen’s College. While there he made many 
friends both in his own and other denominations, not only by 
his ability as a philosopher and a teacher, but as a Christian 
philanthropist and useful citizen, Many of his spare hours 
were devoted to the elevation of the lapsed masses, and in the 
social circle he dispensed a generous hospitality. When he ar- 
rived in Belfast a few days ago, though this is the height of 
the holiday season, and most of those who would have delight- 
ed to do him honor are at the seaside or away on their travels, 
it was felt that an effort must be made to give him a public re- 
ception. ‘The promoters had great fears regarding success at 
such a season, but when the hour arrived the large room was 
packed to its utmost capacity, and a number had to be accom- 
modated in another of the apartments af our mission building, 
in which the gathering took place. 
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On the motion of Sir James Hamilton, Sir Thomas McClure, 
Bart., was called to the chair, and presided with his usual good 
taste and dignity, over a very influential assemblage, in which 
oar clergy and laity were well represented. After the chair- 
man, the Rev. William Johnston, ex-inoderator of the General 
Assembly, the Rev. John Macnaughtan, the Rev. J. W. 
McKay, a Methodist, Thomas Sinclair, Esq., J. P., and David 
Ross, Esq., LL.B., barrister at law, the two last being two of 
Dr. McCosh’s former students, had delivered addresses of wel- 
come, and expressed the gratification of his friends at seeing 
them once more among them, and their good wishes for his con- 
tinued success and happiness, the Doctor returned thanks, and 
testified to the pleasure he experienced in finding himself once 
more among his former friends. He bore emphatic testimony 
to the great kindness he has received in America and the ex- 
ceeding liberality with which its citizens have responded to his 
appeals on behalf of his college. 

_ Besides what was merely of a friendly and congratulatory 
kind, Dr. McCosh adverted to two matters of general interest 
and importance. He referred at some length to the proposal 
(now it appears accepted by some twenty of thirty-five or 
thirty-seven Presbyterian churches before which the project has 
been laid but from some of which there has not yet been time 
to receive a reply) for holding a great Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil, and set forth some of the purposes it would serve and the 
objects contemplated. Organic union is not aimed at, nor any 
interference with the internal jurisdiction of the churches, nor 
any authority over them. The Council might issue recommen- 
dations in regard to the great objects contemplated by our 
Saviour in founding a church in the world. They would dis- 
cuss such matters as foreign missions, and the division of the 
great mission field among the different churches, etc., that 
strength might not be wasted but the labors distributed more 
equally in proportion to the population. The best means of 
reaching the outcast population of great cities ; and securing 
the proper observance of the Sabbath would furnish abundant 
matter for deliberation. The other important eubject to which 
Dr. McCosh referred was the feeling of Americans toward 
Great Britain. He said that Mr. Goldwin Smith had lately 
stated that they cherished a widespread fueling of irritation if 
not of antipathy to England. Dr. McCosh desired to give the 
most emphatic contradiction to this statement. He has abun- 
dant opportunity of learning what is the real feeling of Amer- 
icans in all parts of the Union, and could testify that while 
there had been feelings of irritation which sometimes found ex- 
pression before the Alabama case had been settled, from the 
time it was submitted to arbitration all those feelings had passed 
away. He wished it now to be widely known in this country 
that among the great mass of the American people there was 
now the warmest feeling of friendship toward this country, and 
if any man had now the impudence to stand up in a public 
meeting and make a single offensive allusion to Great Britain, 
the whole audience would utter a protest of a decisive kind, 
and he believed would put him down on the instant. These 
statements were enthusiastically cheered, and it was evident 
that in Belfast at least, as I believe throughout the empire gen- 
erally, there isthe most sincere desire to cultivate the most 
triendly relations with our American cousins.—ZInielligencer. 


BRUSSELS AND GENEVA. 


The two conferences to be held at Brussels and Geneva the 
present season, though entirely independent of each other, are 
equally interesting, if not equally important. The former is 
in session under the auspices of the governments of pene 
and its action wil] be in a measure binding upon them. The 
conference at Geneva is a voluntary association, hae no official 
recognition whatever, but has the support of many leading 
statesmen, and like the Brussels conference is held in the in- 
terest of humanity and peace. 

The initiative of the conference at Brussels was taken by a 
private suciety in France, called the Society for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Condition of Prisoners of War, — inviting the va- 
rious governments of Europe to send delegates to a conference 
at Paris un the 4th of May last, to conclude a treaty in futher- 
ance of the society’s object. The Russian government alone 
took the request seriously, and at once prepared a project fur 


an international code, including the points named by the soci- 
ety and many others, covering, in fact, nearly the whole ground | 
of the laws and usages of war. So prompt was this action, 
that within a month the representatives of Russia at every 
European court were in possession of this ‘‘ project,’’ and had 
it laid before the respective cabinets for consideration. 

* Of the proposed basis of negotiation, it is said, fourteen ar- 
ticles relate to the treatment of prisoners of war, seven others 
deal generally with the care of non-combatants and wounded, 
while the rest are ranged under such heads as ‘‘ Military Au- 
thority over Hostile Territory,”’ the ‘‘ Means of Injuring the 
Enemy,’’ ‘* Spies,’’ ‘‘ Reprisals,’’ etc. Proposing this as a 
starting-pvint, the Emperor of Russia took the responsibility 
of inviting the governments of Europe to be represented at 
Brussels, with a view to establishing a ey and uniform un- 
derstanding. On the 24th of June the French government sent 
answer that it felt bound to agree without any hesitation to the 
Emperor’s proposal. Similar replies were received from 
Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, Belgium and 
Italy. But England hesitated ; and for many reasons. 

The most important of these were stated in Lord Derby's de- 
spatch of the 10th of July to Lord Loftus, English minister at 
St. Petersburg, to the effect that Her Majesty's government, 
while concurring in the earnest desire of the Czar to mitigate 
the horrors of war, *‘ are not convinced of the practical] neces- 
sity for such a scheme for the guidance of military commanders 
in the field, and cannot but fear that unless the discussion is 
conducted in the most guarded manner, the examination of any 
such project in a conference at the present juncture may reopen 
causes of difference, and lead to recrimination between some of 
the delegates appointed to take part in it.’? Lord Derby fur- 
ther represented that while they were not prepared generally 
to take exception to ‘‘the discussion of such details of warlike 
operations in the field as it might be found useful and practica- 
ble to advise upon,’’ they were ‘‘ firmly determined not to enter 
into any discussion on the rules of international law by which 
the relations of belligerents are guided, or to undertake any new 
obligations or engagements of any kind in regard to general 
principles.’’ He also insisted that everything relating to mari- 
time operations and naval warfare should be excluded from the 
conference, —a position to which France has also assented. 
Bat even upon this condition, it appears from the latest ad- 
vices that England will not be represented in the conference in 
such a way as to be held by its action. 

The conference at Geneva will be held late in August. It is 
wholly unofficial in its character, and whatever takes place 
there will have no binding effect upon any one. It is simply 
proposed to frame an international code to be recommended to 
the various governments, and urged upon them for adoption. 
There is a prospect that most European nations will be repre- 
sented there as well as the United States, Japan and other 
countries. Duly accredited delegates who have given their ad- 
hesion to the conference, if not able to be present, have the 
privilege of authorizing some one from their own country to 
read their papers for them. Among the papers to be read are 
the following: From President Woolsey on ‘‘ The Three 
Rules of the Washington Treaty ’’; from Professor Emory 
Washburn on ‘‘ The Feasibility of an International Code’; 
from Dr. J. P. Thompson on ** The Influence of Peace in De- 
veloping the Heroic Virtues’’; from Dr. James B. Miles on 
‘¢ An International Tribunal ’’ ; by Professor 6. A. Lawrence 
on ‘The Progress of Peace Principles and the Prospects of 
their Prevalence ’’; by David Dudley Field, Professor Sheldon 
Amos of London, and Arturo Marcoartu of Spain, upon differ- 
ent aspects of the subject of arbitration ; by Professor Frederic 
Passe of France upon ‘‘. International Postal Treaties ’’; by H. 
D. Webster, Q. C. London, on ‘* International Patent Rights”? ; 
by H. D. Jenckyn of the Temple, on ‘‘ International Copy- 
right’’; by Carlos Colro of South America, on ‘ The Vir- 
ginius Case,’ and perhaps others. Dr. Miles, the general 
secretary, sailed for Europe on Saturday, August 1, to 
assist in completing arrangements for the meeting.—Boston 
Advertiser. 


The human heart is made for love, as the household hearth 
for fire ; and for truth, as the household lamp tor hght. 
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PEACE AND WAR. 


Exein, Itt., Aue. 20, 1874. 
Editor of the Advocate of Peace: — . 


Dear Sir: I have recently sent a number of paragraphs 
respecting peace and war to about six thousand editors in the 
United States and Canada, with a brief circular requesting 
their publication, and the preparation of articles by themselves 
on the same subjects, promising to furnish them publications if 
desired, to aid them in so doing. Among the encouraging re- 
sponses, the following from the extreme South is so good that 
I deem it worthy of insertion in the Advocate, and therefore 
send it to you for this purpose. 


Yours truly, AMASA LORD. 


OFFICE “SOUTH ALABAMIAN,”’ 
GREENVILLE, ALA., AUG. 38, 1874. 


Amasa Torp, 1002 WasasH AvE., CHICAGO :— 


Dear Sir: I have received s number of extracts, requesting 
their publication from ‘time to time.’’? I know nothing of your 
‘«* Peace Society,’’ but it is what I have hoped for many years, and 
if your request be complied with by our southern and northern 
papers, I cannot see but that good may result. For my part I will 
do all in my power.’ We in the South, (that is, what I call moder- 
ate men, opposed to extremes), have almost despaired —we are 
poor, discouraged and disheartened, and see no prospect, for years 
to come, of passions subsiding or sectional feeling abating. We 
welcome anything that will aid in bringing about good feeling, 
and check, even for a little while, the violence of partisan extremes. 
We want Peace! We want some Supreme authority to quiet ultra 
men of all parties—to lift in His name the finger of silence and 
bid the waves, ‘* Be still !’? Send your publications mentioned. I 
will be glad to write articles in this behalf; would like, also, to 
know something of your society, its purposes, plans, ete. 

Very respectfully, J. D. PORTER, Eprror. 


REV. B. A. CHASE. 


We are not surprised, in view of the intimations which we 
gave last week, but deeply grieved, to announce the death of 
Rev. Benjamin A. Chase. A correspondent of the Providence 
Journal writes from Cumberland, R. 1. : — 

‘¢ A heavy cloud of sadness hangs over this place, on account 
of the death of Rev. Benjamin A. Chase, pastor of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in this town. After a brief illness of six 
weeks, during which he evinced great faith and patience, he 
peacefully fell asleep in Jesus, Monday, August 17. Mr. 
Chase was beloved both by the church and entire community, 
and is mourned by all who knew him.”’ 

Brother Chase was for a number of years a valued member 
of the East Maine Conference — at that time a vigorous and 
acceptable young preacher. Fora year or two he was em- 
ployed as an agent of the American Peace Society, in which 
cause he did guod service while connected with it. He was an 
easy, pleasant speaker, a faithful and successful pastor. Our 
readers have often had evidences of his ability as a writer. His 
sickness was short and very severe, and the announcement of 
his death will come with peculiar suddenness to his many 
friends. We learn that he was about forty-one yeara of age. — 
Zion’s Herald. 


GerMaNy AND THE War.— It is a pregnant lesson,’’ says 
Bayard Taylor, writing from Germany, ‘‘ that no amount of 
inexorable necessity in accepting a struggle of the kind, of pure 
patriotism in making it victorious, or of popular wil] to draw 
lasting good from its results, can avert the moral, or immoral, 
reaction that follows war. [am not yet sure that the five mil- 
liards—justified only BY. the law of retaliation—will not prove 
a curse toGermany. ‘They have already produced an inflation 
similac to that caused by our national currency, the mania for 
speculation, the founding of sorts of ‘ wild-cat’ enterprises, and a 
rise of prices so rapid and arbitrary as to create new and unex- 
pected embarrasments in all departments of office or industry.”’ 


The following paragraphs from that renowned author, Hosea 
Biglow, (James Russell Lowell) though written more than 
twenty years ago, have lost none of their force, and their point- 
ed sarcasm is applicable to the present generation. We still 
need to learn : 


‘¢ Taint by turnin’ out to wack folks 
You're a goin’ to get your rights. 


‘¢ Fez for war, I cal] it murder, 
There you hev it, plain and flat ; 
I don’t want to go no furder 
Then my Testyment for that. 
God has said so, plump and ‘fairly, 
It’s as long as it is broad, 
And you’ve got to git up airly 
If you’re goin’ to cheat the Lord. 


‘¢Taint your eppylettes and feathers, 
Makes the thing a grain more right, 
Taint a follerin’ your bell-wethers 
Will excuse you in His sight. 
If you take a sword and draw it 
And go stick a feJler thru 
Gov’ment aint to answer for it, 
God will send the bill to you. 


‘* Wot’s the use o’ meetin’ goin’ 
Every Sunday, wet or dry, 

Ef it’s right to go a mowin’ 
Feller-men like oats and rye? 

I dunno but what it’s pooty 
Trainin’ round in bobtail coats, 

But it’s curus Christian dooty. 
This ere cuttin folks’s throats.’’ 


In Europe, aside from the sporadic contest in Spain, peace 

revails. But it is a peace full of unrest and mutual distrust. 
Che crowned heads never appeared so amiable toward each 
other, or took such pains to go and see each other after a most 
friendly fashiun ; only to hasten home and redouble the already 
crushing burdens of their standing army systems. Foremost 
among these gentle pipers for peace is the Czar of Russia, 
meanwhile hastening up the new military organization of his 
empire—which threatens to bring into the service three million 
soldiers. This leaves Germany uneafe, and it must give a new 
turn to the horrible wine-press of its military system, and press 
into it still more of the Lest life-blood of the empire. France 
is bound to beat her conqueror yet. And England must keep 
step to the same death-march. But amid all this hostile suspi- 
cion of each other, with its burdens and moral plagues, are going 
on irrepressibly the conflicts of oppugnant ideas and social 
tendencies. And itis these, which the uneasy heads that 
wear crowns stand in dread of quite as much as they do of 
each other. 


Tue Lapies’ Peace Association. — The July meeting of — 
this recently-formed association was held in London, and was 
an interesting one. It was concluded to make formal applica- 
tion to the Secretaries of Bands of Hope in various localities 
for opportunities of introducing peace principles amongst the 
children, by addresses on the subject, the distribution of juve- 
nile peace tracts, and of cards of membership. It was also 
recommended that members should bring to each Quarterly 
Meeting a written statement of their respective work to read, 
as a means of interesting the other Jadies, and stimulating them 
in the goud work. The Hon. Sec. Mrs. Southey, proposed thata 
commencement should at once be made in the work of inviting 
ministers of the Gospel to bring the peace-question before their 
congregations. And the wives of ministers were also to be 
asked to co-operate in so exceJlent a work, especially in con- 
nection with their Sunday Schools. — London Herald of Peace. 


Send disappointment to the winds; take life as it is, and 
with a strong will make it as near what it should be as possible. 
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THE WASTE OF WAR. 


Give me the gold that war has cost, 
Before this peace-expanding day— 
The wasted skill, the labor lost, 
The mental treasure thrown away ; 
And I will buy each rood of soil 
In every yet discovered land, 
Where hunters roam, where peasants toil, 
Where many-peopled cities stand. 


I'll clothe each shivering wretch on earth 
In needful, nay, in brave attire ; 
Vestare befitting banquet mirth, 
Which kings might envy and admire. 
In every vale, on every plain, 
A school shall glad the gazer’s sight, 
Where every poor man’s child may gain 
Pure knowledge, free as air and light. 


In every crowded town shall rise 

Halls academic, amply graced, 
Where ignorance may soon be wise, 

And coarseness learn both art and taste. 
To every province shall belong 

Collegiate structures, and not few, 
Fill’d with a truth-exploring throng, 

And teachers of the good and true. 


A temple to attract and teach 
Shall lift its spire on every hill, 
Where pious men shall feel and preach 
Peace, mercy, tolerance, good-will ; 
Music of bells on Sabbath days, 
Round the whole earth shall gladly rise, 
And one great Christian song-of praise 
Stream sweetly upward to the skies! 


We are to work and learn. Life should have its quiet pauses, 
in which to gather rest for work, but no idle hours. The poor 
are to be ministered unto, the wicked to be reclaimed, and the 
sorrowing to be comforted. 


Think before you speak, and think before whom you speak, 
think why you speak and think what you speak. 


THE CUT-GLASS CUSTARD CUP. 


On the top shelf of Grandmother Graham’s china-closet 
stood a dozen cut-glass custard cups, as sacred in her 
eyes as if each were a solid diamond, and used only on the 
very grandest occasions. Indeed, I had never seen them ex- 
cept standing in that precise row on that identical corner of the 
shelf. Being a mischievous child of course a great longing 
took possession of me to examine them nearer, and I clambered 
up with infinite difficulty to such a height that I could touch 
them with the tip of my extended forefinger. I expected some 
judyment would instantly fall upon me for such a daring deed, 

ut the tumblers, cups and saucers, teapots and plates all kept 
standing on in their accustomed places, white and spotless as 
ever; so the next time I was alone in the room I clambered up 
with a less quaking heart and to a higher point, till I actuall 
had one of the sacred cups in my very hands. - How pretty it 
was and how the light sparkled through the little rows cut © 
around the bottom as [ held it up to look through it! I turned 
to replace it but by some unfortunate slip it fell out of my hand 
and the handle was broken off. If an earthquake had shaken 
the foundations of the solid earth it would not have terrified 
me more. 

What could I do? what would become of met I could go to 
my grandmother and tell her just what I had done, but I was a 


-| timid child and dared not, for I had been expressly forbidden to 


go to the china-closet, or touch anything it contained. I think 
life has brought me few such terr.ble moments asthat. Guilty, 
frightened, cowardly, I knew not which way to turn. There 
was a tempting voice at hand, there always is in such emergen- 
cies, that whispered, ‘‘ Put it back, no one will see it, or if 
they do no one will know who broke it.’” So I clambered up . 
once more and put it on the shelf with the broken part back so 
= not to be seen by a careless glance, hoping all would be end- 
then. 

But all was not ended, only begun. If my grandmother 
opened the closet door I was in an agony of fear, and she was 
perpetually opening it after that; if she made custards I was 
in an agony again, and she never made them so often as that 
summer ; if she louked at me a little more closely than usual I 
was sure she had found it out, and her large black eyes seemed 
perpetually fastening on my face. I was perfectly wretched 
for days and weeks. Some children perhaps would not have 
cared, but I was by nature a nervously timid child, and my 
dear old, straightforward grandmother, who never had known 
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fear, did not always make allowances for such a temperament, 
or make confession so easy as she might; so I was like Da- 
mocles of old, who lived with a dagger suspended by a single 
hair over his head, which might fall at any moment. 

But the dagger did not fall, and the summer at Jength waned 
into autumn. With the September shadows came a guest, a 
distant cousin and a Quakeress. What a serene, fair face she 
had under her quaint, drab satin bonnet, and how I liked to 
sit and watch her every motion ; all she said and did seemed so 
new and charming to me. Her name was Deborah, and to this 
day it seems one of the sweetest of names to me for her dear 
sake. She had such lovely eyes and such delicious tones of 
voice that it was like looking at a picture, or listening to music 
to see and hear her. 

But no guests could delay the inevitable house-cleaning, when 
everything from the garret above to the cellar below was taken 
out of its place, scrubbed, shaken and put back again. Indeed, so 
far as appeared, that was the object for which most of them 
were kept. Of course, that prison-house of secrets, the china- 
closet, would be searched to its utmost crevice; and one day 
when I came home from school and rushed into the dining-room 
I found my grandmother standing in the middle of the room, 
holding the broken cupin her hand! Ifthe ground would only 
have opened and swallowed ine up! bat not a rent in the strong 
home-made carpet appeared. 

‘¢T can’t imagine how this could have been broken,’’ she 
said, turning it round carefully. Her face was not toward me, 
but Cousin Deborah saw me turn red and then pale, like the 
criminal I was. My grandmother was called out and Cousin 
Deborah said, in her most musical tone,— 

‘* Perhaps thee broke the cup, little cousin! If thee did, 
hadn't thee better say xo?’ 

How easy it was to tell her with that tender voice in my ear 
and that gentle hand laid softly on my head. 

‘* Yes,’’ I subbed, ‘I broke it along, longtime ago. I have 
been very wretched ever since, but I can’t tell grandmother, 
she will be so very, very angry.’’ 

‘¢ She has a right to be displeased, but thee should tell her; 
it is right thee should. I will go with thee and thee can tell 
her now.” 

‘* Qh, no!” I cried, ‘* I can’t,’’ and I drew back, trembling. 

‘* Thee mustn’t be a coward, Olive, but a brave little girl 
who isn’t afraid to do what is right,’’ she said, in her most 

ersuasive tone, and taking my hand in hers, led me into the 
ea where my grandmother stuod washing plates and tum- 

ers. : 

‘¢ Aunt, I have brought thee a little penitent to confess her 
faults,’’ she said, still keeping my handin hers. 

That touch gave me courage, and when she whispered softly, 
‘6 Now, don’t wait!’’ I stammered out, 

‘* T broke the custard-cup, grandma.”? 

Not another word could I have spoken had all the wealth of 
California been offered. 

Broke it!—how'!—when! How dared you go to that 
closet when I have told you a hundred times not to?’’ and her 
black eyes flashed and her voice sounded terribly in my ears, 
making me tremble like a leaf. 

‘‘ She is sorry, Aunt Jane, and wiJl never go there again,’’ 
said my kind pleader, ‘‘ and thee knows we must all forgive 
as we need to be forgiven.”’ 

Grandmother stared, first at me, then at Deborah, but her 
face relaxed, and she said, 

‘* T will let you off this time, but if you go there again, I 
shall certainly punish you,’’ and Cousin Deborah led me away, 

‘© T am glad P told her, Cousin Deborah,’’ I said, ‘‘ and I did 
feel as if a thousand pounds weight had been taken off.'’ 

‘© T am glad too, little Olive, and I want thee to remember 
always that when thee has done wrong thee should confess it 
without waiting. Tell it first to the dear Lord and he will give 
thee strength to tell it in the ear of man. Never sleep on asin 
thee has committed. _ Thee will remember that!”’ 

I have remembered it. Many long years ago my good 
grandmother passed away, and the china-closet was torn down 
with the dear old house, but I keep the broken custard-cup, 
and when I look at it J seem to hear Cousin Deborah’s sweet 
voice saying, ‘“‘ Never sleep on the sin thee has committed. 
Thee will remember that! ’’ A. B.C. 


TWO NEIGHBORS AND THE HENS. 


A man in New Jersey tuld me the following circamstances 
respecting himself and one of his neighbors. 

‘© T once owned alarge flock of hens. I generally kept 
them shut up. But, one spring, I concluded to Jet them run in 
my yard, after I had clipped their wings, so they could not fly. 
One day, when I came home to dinner, I learned that one of 
my neighbors had been there, full of wrath, to let me know my 
hens had been in his garden, and that he had killed several of 
them, and thrown them over into my yard. I was greatly en- 
raged because he had killed my beautiful hens, that I valued 80 
much. I determined, at once, to be revenged, to sue him, or 
in some way get redress. Isat down and ate my dinner, as 
calmly asl could. By the time I had finshed my meal, | 
became more cool, and thought that perhaps it was not best to 
fight with my neighbor about hens, and thereby make him my 
bitter, lasting enemy. I concluded to try another way, being 
sure that it would he better. ee 

‘* After dinner, I went to my neighbor’s. He was in his 
garden. I went out, and found him in pursuit of one of my 
hens with aclub, tryingto kill it. I accosted him. He turned 
upon me, his face inflamed with wrath, and broke out in a great 
fury— 

ca You have abused me. I will kill ‘all your hens, if I can 
get atthem. I never was so abused. My Leas is ruined.’ 

‘<¢T am very sorry for it,’ said I. ‘ I did not wish to injure 
you, and now see that I have made a great mistake in letting 
out-my hens, I ask your forgiveness, and am willing to pay you 
six times tle damage.’ — 

‘¢ The man seemed confounded. He did not know what to 
make of it. He looked up at the sky—then down at the earth 
—then at his neighbor—then at his club—and then at the poor 
hen he had been pursuing, and said nothing. 

‘©¢ Tell me, now,’ said I, ‘ what is the damage, andI will 
pay you six-fold; aod my hens shall trouble youno more. 
will leave it entirely to you to say what I shall do. I cannot 
afford to lose the love and good will of my neighbors, and 
quarrel with them, for hens, or anything else.’ ; 

‘6 Tam a great fool,’ said the neighbor, ‘ The damage is 
not worth talking about ; and I have more need to compensate 
you than you me, and toask your forgiveness than you mine.’ ”’ 
—A Kiss for a Blow. 


THE WAGES OF WAR. 


*¢ Whene’er contending parties fight 

For private pique or public right, 

Armies are formed and navies mann'd. 

They combat both by sea and land. 

When, after many battles passed, 

Both, tired of war, make peace at last, 

-What is it, after all, that people get! 

W hy—widows, taxes, wooden legs and debt.’’ 


SAYING AND DOING. 


Two brothers used to go to school together. One evening 
they thought they should like to have a holiday the next day ; 
so they asked their father to give them one. He said, ‘‘ I can- 
not because it will put you back in your studies; so mind you 
gotoschool.’”?  . 

One of the brothers said, ** Yes, I will,’’ but the other said 
he would not, and his father was very angry with him. 

The next day the one that said ‘* Yes’’ played truant, but 
the other that had refused went to school. Then the father 
said to them in the evening, ‘‘ Both of you are in the wrong ; 
but you that promised,to go and broke your promise, are the 
worse of the two.’ 

Our Father in heaven speaks to us every day, and a he ‘““Do 
my will ;’’ and whenever we kneel down and say, * Thy will 
be done,’? we answer God and say, ‘* Yes, I will.’? Now, if 
we say we will do God’s will, and yet do not try to do it, are 
we not like the boy that first made a promise and then broke it? 

Some peuple never pray to God at all, and never promise to 
do his will. Perhaps you are inclined to say, ‘‘ They are very 
bad people.”? But if you promise and do aot try to keep your 
promise, are you not worse than they!—Parables for Children. 


ANGEL 


JOSEPH PRICE, THE QUAKER MERCHANT, 


BY JOHN HARRIS. 


A bright boy might have been seen playing by the sea-shore 
near Penryn, watching the gentle waves as they came and 
went. ‘Lhere was loving music in their murmurs, which 
seemed to say to the little fellow, ‘* Live in peace.’’ He 
watched the stately ships on the blue water, with their white 
sails fully spread, wondering what countries they visited ; and 
that fair-haired boy longed to be a merchant, whose barks 
might brave the mysteries of the main. And still the playful 
billows came and went, murmuring in his ear the holy refrain, 
** Live in peace.’? We have a true incident to relate of such 
a thoughtful boy, whose name was Joseph Price. He had a 
gentle mother, who taught him to love his fellow-creatures, the 
birds and beasts, and every living thing ; so that Joseph grew 
up to be the friend of the friendless, and the advocate of peace. 

In a lovely valley amid groves, lawns, plantations, and parks, 
where the timid fawn gambols at its pleasure, and the honey- 
suckle sheds its fragrance around, at the head of one of those 
charming creeks with which the river Fal abounds, stands the 
Perran Iron Foundry, in the firm of which Joseph Price 
became a partner. 

At the close of the great war that followed the French Rev- 
olution, in 1793, when Europe had been ablaze with “ military 
glory ’’ for upwards of twenty years, and privateering was ram- 

ant with almost all nations, a schooner belonging to Joseph 

rice, laden with iron, was bound for the beautiful port of Fal- 
mouth. Now, Joseph would never allow any guns, or other 
arms of defence, to be on board hisship; though he was some- 
times ridiculed for his seemingly strange conduct. He was a 
consistent member of the Society of Friends, and boldly de- 
clared he had no faith in fighting or in rude equiments for mur- 
der. Itso happened that Joseph’s vessel was taken by a French 
Privateer ; and when the hostile captain found that there were 
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no arms of defence on board, he exclaimed in French to this 
effect, “ Take back your vessel, take back your vessel, and 
good speed to you. I would not be so mean as to capture an 
UNPROTECTED sHIR.’’ Bravo, French captain! and bravo, 
Joseph Price! If the example of this good man were univer- 
sally practised, there would soon bea settled and a universal 
peace, when the great Prince of Peace would see of the tra- 
vail of His soul and be satisfied. Let men and nations refuse 
to fight, and the war-monster would die of starvation. 

This incident in the hfe of the Quaker Merchant proved to 
be the foundation of the Lonpon Peace Society. Joseph 
Price continued to labor for the great cause which he was in- 
strumental in establishing. One of his latest acts was to join 
a deputation to wait on the Earl of Arberdeen, then Prime 
Minister, with an appeal against the Crimean War — 4 war 
which those who promoted at the time, afterwards confessed 
was a great national blunder. This was on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, 1854, and on the 25th he died at his residence at Glynvel- 
lyn Cottage, near Neath, aged 71 years. In recording his 
death, the Herald of Peace says, ‘‘ We have lost one of the 
main pillars of our cause.’’ 


SCATTER FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. H. N. GEEENE BUTTS. 


There are some little children in this world whose lives seem 
to be cast among the flowers, who have pleasant homes, kind 
arents, and many things to make life sunshiny and beautiful. 
But it sometimes happens that these favored children are not 
the most amiable and lovable in their dispositions. They often 
appear proud and insolent, and treat, with contempt, their com- 
anions who have humbler homes and poorer surroundings. 
his is unkind and almost cruel, for the children who are de- 
prived of the luxuries of life, have often refined and sensitive 
natures and are deeply pained when they are thus treated by 
their companions. Those Jittle ones whose paths are rough and 
thorny, who dwell in darkened homes with little love to 
brighten them, shovld be treated very kindly by those chil- 
dren who dwell among the birds and flowers. 

It is children with kind hearts and lovable natures, that in- 
spire us with love and tenderness; no matter whether they 
dwell in palace or cottage, or are dressed in rich or poor appar- 
el, we are instinctively drawn toward them. 

A fair-haired little girl, with a sad face and winning ways, 
comes often to my door and asks for flowers. She 1s one of 
those unfortunate children whose home is made sad and deso- 
late by intemperance; and but few flowers grow in the soil of 
her darkened home. 

This little girl of delicate organization, is one, I am quite 
sure, to whom the Saviour would say were he again uponthe 
earth, ‘* Suffer little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ 

No matter how busy or how tired | am, I never have a heart 
to turn this little girl away from my door empty-handed. I 
think, that perhaps the bright flowers I gather for her may add 
a little to her small store of happiness, and that the Jessons 
they teach may be of innocence and peace. The best use we 
can make of our lives is to fill them with deedsof kindness. 
Children should learn to be peacemakers, and settle all of their 
little difficulties by arbitration, if they are unable to adjust mat- 
ters themselves. Whata ‘haps world this would be if love 
and good will were the rules of action. The lesson that all 
should Jearn is how to make each other happy, how to create 
the most sunshine in our homes, how to scatter flowers instead 
of thorns, and how to bring peace to our own hearts, and to the 
hearts of those who dwell in our households. Those who rule 
their own spirits, are greater than those who conquer nations. 


Grace Darling was an English woman, born in 1815. In 
1838 she rescued nine persons frum the wreck of the Forfar- 
shire steamer. She launched a boat, and in spite of all remon- 
strances, proceeded to the rescue of those who survived the 
wreck. She at once became a heroine, and was loaded with 
gifts. She died in 1842. ' 


Kindness is the real wealth. Property is owned alike by the 
best and basest. 


CRUELTY KILLED BY KINDNESS. 


A young woman in Vermont married a poor, but worthy 
man, against her father’s wish. He drove them from his house, 
and closed his door and heart against them. They came down 
near Boston, wentto work, and prospered. After many years, 
the father had occasion to come to Boston. He cuncluded to 
goand see his daughter, expecting a cold reception. His 
daughter and her husband received him most kindly and lovingly. 
After staying with them awhile, he went back to Vermont. 

One of hia neighbors, hearing where he had been, asked him 
how his daughter and her husband had treated him. 

‘¢ T never was so treated before in my life,’’ said the weep- 
ing and broken-hearted father. ‘* They have broken my heart 
—they have killed me—I don’t feel as though I could live 
under it.’” 

** What did they do to you ?”’ ‘6 Did 
they abuse you! ”’ 

** They loved me to death, and killed me with kindness,”’ said 
he. ‘‘I can never forgive myself for treating so euelly my 
own darling daughter, who loved me so affectionately. feel 
as if I should die to think how I grieved the precious child 
when I spurned her from my door. Heaven bless them, and 
forgive me my cruelty and injustice to them.”’ 

Who does not see in this an infallible cure for difficulties 
between man and man? There is nota child nor a man on 
earth, who would not feel and say, that that daughter, though 
so deeply wronged and outraged by her angry father, did right 
in treating him as she did. That father was her enemy, but 
she was not his. He hated her, while she loved him. 


asked the neighbor. 


A SONG OF THREE WORDS. 


ORARE, LABORARE, ET CANTARE. 


Three blissful words I name to thee, 
Three words of potent charm, 

From eating care thy heart to free, 
Thy life to shield from harm. 

Whoso these blissful words may know, 

A bold blithe-fronted face shall show, 

And, shod with peace, shall safely go 
Through war and wild alarm. 


First, ere thy forward foot thou move, 
And wield thine arm of might, 
Lift up thy heart to Him above 
That all thy ways be right. 
To the prime source of life and power 
Let thy soul risz, even as a flower 
That skyward climbs in sunny hoar, 
And seeks the genial light. 


Then gird thy loins to manly toil, 
And in the toil have joy ; 
Greet hardship with a willing smile, 
And love the stern employ. 
Thy glory this the harsh to tame, 
And by wise stroke and technic flame, 
In God-like Labor’s fruitful name 
Old Chaos to destroy. 


Then mid thy workshop’s dusty din, 
Where Titan steam hath sway, 
Croon to thyself a song within, 
Or pour the lusty lay ; 
Even as a bird that cheerly sings 
In narrow cage, nor frets its wings, 
But with full-breasted joyance flings 
Its soul into the day. 


-For lofty things let others strive 
With roll of vauntful drum; 
Keep thou thy heart, a honeyed hive, 
Like bee with busy hum. . 
Chase not the bliss with wishful eyes 
bre es lures and ever flies, 
ut in the present joy be wise, 
And let the ra 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 


PEACE IN FAMILIES. 


Peace at home, in the family, is in harmony with the spirit 
of the Gospel, while family broils are irreligious. One great 
enemy to family peace is scolding, and it appears to be conta- 


gious. Why not shut this enemy out and let peace reign in the 
family’ One writer makes the following remarks on this 
practice: 


‘‘ Scolding is mostly a habit. There is not much meaning to 
it. Jt is often the result of nervousness, and an irritable con- 
dition of both mind and body. A person is tired or annoyed at 
some trivial cause, and forthwith commences finding fault with 
everything and everybody in reach. Scolding is a habit very 
easily formed. It is astonishing how soon one who indulges in 
it at all becomes addicted to it and confirmed init. It is an an- 
reasoning and unreasonable habit. Persons who once get into 
the way of scolding always find something to scold about. If 
there is nothing else, they fall a-scolding at tho mere absence 
of anything to scold at. It isan extremely disagreeble habit. 
It is contagious. Once introduced into a family it is pretty 
certain in a short time to affect all the members.”’ 


There was a beautiful river; but the river was very discon- 
tented, and made even of its beauty a source of discontent. 

It had a sore grievance. There was a canal which, for a 
long way, went almost side by side with the river, and at such 
a little distance from it, that, on placid evenings, when even the 
fluttering of winged insects makes a gentle noise of joy, the 
river ‘nd the canal could hear one another speaking. 

‘¢ This straight hideous thing,’’ exclaimed the river, ‘* why 
do men forsake me for it, stealing the water from me to feed its 
frightfulness!”’ - 

*¢T may be hideous, ’’ replied the canal, ‘‘ and I certainly am 
straight; but then you see [ am always of the same depth, 
whereas you braw! along, in a shallow way, over the stones 
here; while, atthe further reach, you are deep enough to 
drown a giant. Nowmen, and they are not to be blamed for 
it, like what isof even depth and always serviceable.”’ 

The river murmured to itself something about its unrecog- 
nized beauty and merit; but did not make any distinct reply to 
the canal. For it could not.—By the Author of Friends In 
Council. 


God is forgiving us every day — sending from between him 
and us our sins and their fogs and darkness. Witness the 
shining of his sun and the falling of his rain, the filling of their 
hearts with food and gladness, that he Joves them that love him 
not. When some sin that we have committed has clouded all 
our horizon, and hidden him from our eyes, he, forgiving us, 
ere we are, and that we may be forgiven, sweeps away a path 
for this his forgiveness to reach oor hearts, that it may by 
causing our repentance destroy the wrong, and make us able 
even to forgive ourselves. For some are too proud to forgive 
themselves, till the forgiveness of God has had its way with 
them, has drowned their pride in the tears of repentance, and 
made their heart come again like the heart of a little child.— 
MacDonald. 
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It is the’ very decided opinion of Disraeli, the Premier of 
England, that a general European war is in prospect, and that 
the agencies which will precipitate it, are already at work. If 
such a war comes, it will be essentially a religious one—the 
worst of all wars—and will be waged with appliances of de- 
struction, never surpassed in number and effectiveress. How 
it becomes the friends of peace—all who believe in internation- 
al arbitration—to ply their work with zeal, and energy, and 
enterprise. The following are Disraeli’s words uttered in the 
recent debate on Ritualism, in the House of Commons: 

** There is also another reason why at this time I am most 
anxious that the House should not take a false step in this im- 
portant matter. 1] have hinted it before ; I wil] express it with 
more clearness now. My conviction is that, however tranquil 
may be the general state of Europe, which, indeed, with the 
exception of one unhappy country. is one of general tranquilli- 
ty, there are agencies at work at this moment in Europe, which 
are preparing a period of great disturbance. (Hear, hear!) 
It may not occur in my time or while Iam standing on this 
side of the table ; but ] am glad to know that on both sides of 
the House there is arising generation of statesmen who will 
be competent to cope with it, and I only wish to impress upon 
their convictions that the great task is one which they cannot 
avoid and to which I hope they will be equal.”’— Transcript. 


AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


_ It is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
forbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 
lief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in carnal warfare; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
past, have suffered distraint of ae to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time to time 
issned its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 
tion of military laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with al] its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ago, 


testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a . 


sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 
pear.’’ e 

Believing that it is only by a full and proper appfication of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 


the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long secn the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yeaily Meetings of Friends 
have united in the organization of ‘* The Peace Association of 
Friends in Amertica,’’ tu which is delegated this important 
work, with instructions to Jabor expressly un their behalf ia the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association,.in the fulfillment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the publication of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of i's existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide, and many 


| acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 


of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of turther and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appie- 
ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If it is 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labor for its proper 
application. | 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
tinue the custom?! If we helieve this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear fellow professors, can you rest satisfied in con- 
tinving to bear the weight of this awful responsibility ! 

While statesmen and publicists are Jaboring to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supremnacy! Is not. eighteen 
hundred years long enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood? Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow! While war, as has been said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
to be its very bulwark. - 

Surely it is time to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peace on earth and good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continue—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you tu give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 

Rosert L. Murray, President, New York. 

Daniet Hit, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 

Murray Sniper, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New Vienna, Ohio, First mo. 1, 1874. 


Tue Apostie or Peacs.— Memoir of Wiliam Ladd.—B 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes , 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 

ystage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham: No. 1 Somerset St., oston. 


The Brussels Congress has adjourned. The delegates have 
transmitted fur ratification to their respective governments the 
resolutions which were adopted, and which merely enlarge the 
humane provisions of the General Convention. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are not only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. ‘The 
price of these enyelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for two hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.”’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be hanished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terme, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel! of al] denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


for adults and children, 
ddress, DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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On Eartu Peace, . 


.. Nation SHALL NOT Lirt uP Sworp aGainst Nation, NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN WAR ANY MORE. 
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NOTICE. 
Any of our friends having the Advucate of Peace for March or 
August, 1874, to spare, will confer a favor by mailing them to 
this office, as we are out of those numbers, and need them. 


H. C. Dunnam. 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION !! 
The Life and Times of Charles Sumner, his boyhood, edu- 
Three hundred and 


sixty pages, substantially bound, with a capital likeness and fine- 
ly illustrated. 


cation and public career, by Elias Nason. 


Mr. Nason, evidently con amore, has wrought 
out with a vivid hand the facts in the life and times of the 
great statesman and advocate of peace, allowing him to speak 
for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
This book 
which will repay many times reading, ought to go into every 
library and family in the land, especially into the hands of 
every young man and student as an inspiration to pure and 
lofty aims; for Charles Sumner ‘ being dead yet speaketh’? to 


speeches which electrified and purified the nation. 


bis countrymen and the world of justice and peace. 
Price only $1.50 and will be sent, postage paid, for price, by 
addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 


Tue True Granpeur or Nations and the War-System oF 
trae Commonweatta or Nations bound in one volume, will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. H. 
C. Dunham, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

We have but a limited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a ‘ tower of strength’’ in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many who will be glad to receive 
a copy on the above terms.. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 

This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 
it. We are indebted jo Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. ‘We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rey. H. C. Dun- 


ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cauee 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon 
tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 
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Commendation of the Peace Cause. by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘©The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sensed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 
benevolent.”’ 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


On Earto Peace. 


... NATION SHALL NOT LiFr uP Sworp aGainsT NATION, NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN WAR ANY MOBRE. 


New Series. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER, 1874. 


Vout. V. No. 10. 


WOMEN AND WAR.—NO. 8. 


Women are largely educated as teachers. In most of our 

, Schools, public or private, female teachers are found, and each 
of these exerts a powerful influence in forming the public senti- 
ment of the nation. The minds of her pupils are in a plastic 
state, easily moulded by surrounding influences ; and, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, she is moulding them every day by 
setting before them false or true standards. She can show them 
what true patriotism and courage are, instead of fostering the 
‘* spread-eagle,’’ boastful, blustering spirit which young Amer- 
ica is so inclined to exhibit. She can teach him that boasting 
is a mark of weakness, not strength, and always unworthy of 
a gentleman, much more of 3 truly brave, Christian man. She 
can teach him that patriotism is not a haughty, defiant aesump- 
tion of the superiority of this country over all other nations, 
and a foolish sensitiveness that flies out into passionate threats 
on every provocation, but a desire to see our country truly the 
most noble one on earth — the most upright, the most just in 
its dealings with all other nations, the most ready to succor the 
weak and down-trodden, and the slowest to destroy human be- 
ings by submitting natiunal disputes to the decision of war. 
}’orm in the minds of our school-boys, whose name is Legion, 
a true idea of whattrue love of country is, and you, O teachers, 
will have done a great work toward training up an army of no- 
ble men and patriots! 

It is no easy matter to do this, we know ; but its very hard- 
ship should incite to more energetic effurt. The war spirit is 
strong among young men, and the laudation of miliiary 
achievements in the literature they are most conversant with, 
forms another obs.acle ; put you can strengthen your hearts by 
remembering that in each human breast there is a witness to 
the truth, however loudly outside voices hiss and scoff. Onl 
speak out God's truth boldly, and because it is God’s truth it 
shall be heard. The nations are on the eve of a great revolu- 
tion in favor of peace, and blessed are they who shall have 
part in the first labors and struggles of that revolution! 
As surely as those brave souls who preached the equality of 
men and the wickedness of slavery are now rejoicing in their 
victory, so surely shall the patriotic Jeaders, who now preach 
the brotherhuod of men and the wickeduessa of war, svon rejoice 
in the still more glorious victury they have achieved, —a vic- 
tory, freeing not one race only from bitter wrong and suffering, 
but all races on the face of the earth from the dominion of 
a tyranny more destructive than any other the world has 
known, 

But woman is not only an educator, she is an inspiration ; 
and her influence is felt in society as well as in the home and 
school. When in the old tournaments the knight rode armed cap- 
a-pie into the lists for morial combat, his eye was lifted to the 
gallery where sat fair dames and royal princesses, and from 
their smiles and plaudits he caught his chiefest inspiration ; and 
when he had unhorse! his combatants, and Jaid them helpless 
on the earth, their bloud streaming in torrents, and their death- 
groans filling the air, selecting frum the crowd his queen of love 
and beauty, he knelt at her feet, and received from her fair hands 
the chaplet of victory. And frum that rude age, when women 
delighted in bluodshed, to this, woman has had her full share 
in urging men on to deeds of military daring. And now that 
moral cvurage is seen to be more noble than physical, shall 

she not still be fuund cheering him on in the conflict between 
right and wrong, — still the inspiration of his heroic daring, and 
the rewarder of his triumphs! Surely, never belted knight of 


the middle ages won such conquests as lie before the ardent 
spirits of our day, though the warfare is not to be fought by 
carnal weapons, but by spiritual ! 

Not only has woman the gift of sooner discovering spiritual 
truths, but she possesses, in the very constitution of her being, 
a magnetic. influence, by which she more quickly impresses 
these convictions on others. We all know that the very pres- 
ence of a pure and upright woman, whose whole nature is 
attuned to noble harmonies, is in itself an inspiration. The 
power she thus wields in society is a powerful agent, and as 
such should be recognized by her, and conscientiously em- 

loyed. 
3 When women use their social influence in behalf of truth and 
justice, when they discriminate between true and false standards 
of manliness, honoring only the man who wins a victory over 
his Jower nature, and keeps it in subjection to the higher ; the 
man who saves life, and not the one who takes it; the man who 
dares oppose hereditary prejudices, and, in spite of seeming 
cowardly to superficial spectators, has the courage to be réally 
brave, and uphold the right when most unpopular, — when, I 
say, women crown only such men with their approbation, they 
will have done much to create a public sentiment that shall 
banish war. ‘There is no woman who holds not the key to at 
least one manly heart, while many can reach multitudes. 
There are women who, with tongue or pen, can speak brave, 
true words, that shall thril] the hearts of multitudes; fur to 
woman, not less than to man, has been given the divine power 
of eloquence. Let these eloquent words be spoken for peace, 
and the world shall be the better for them. ‘The world waits 
for another female pen tov do for the abolition of war what 
‘© Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ did to free the world from slavery. 
Who will respond to this call? It is a still more holy work, 


Y | and blessed is she who shall accomplish it! 


We have spoken of some ways in which women may exert 
an influence to prevent war. Jn the main they are quiet ways; 
but such, we believe, as shall be potent for world-wide results. 
Noiseless, quiet agencies, to a superficial observer, may seem 
feeble ones ; but when any great truth seizes on the public 
mind, carrying the nation forward with resistless force, we may 
be sure these quiet agencies have long been at work, silently 
leavening the nation’s thought, and preparing the way for this 
universal movement. 


It matters little to these quiet workers that they may be lost 
sight of, and the credit of the victory given to those who more 
nuisily enter the vineyard at the eleventh hour; their reward is 
in the success of truth and right; their joy in knowing they 
have done something, however teebly, to hasten that coming 
on the earth. 


Conquerors on battle-fields have rejoiced over their bloody 
victories ; but the full joy of victory comes in its most exalted 
and ennobling form only to the man or woman who has bravely 
battled for the establishment of truth over error, and is per- 
mitted to see its glorious triumph. 


We can conceive of no holier or higher joy than they shall 
taste who have labored to abolish the terrible evils of war; in 
their own souls has long been sung the angelic rhythm ef 
‘¢ Peace on earth, and good-will tomen;’? but when it is 
repeated from hill and valley throughout the whole earth, to be 
echoed back from the heavenly plains, their joy shall be Jiko 
that of the angels of GoJ, who first proclaimed the glad news 
to earth, knowing that sooner or later their sublime prophecy 
should be fulfilled. xX. ¥.Z 
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PEACE AND WAR. 


In a very interesting and able letter to the poet Whittier, 
Hon. D. McConaughy, of Gettysburg, relates the following 
striking incident of the battle of July, 1863 : 


To the east of Round Top and of its annular ravine which 
Vincent’s Brigade so bravely guarded, there stood a stone farm- 
house, where the brave Weed, after his life's blood had crim- 
soned the spur, slept that night his last sleep ; and near by 
gushed a never-failing spring. By it, when the battle closed 
that night, the old farmer found a drum of the Regulars with a 
shattered head, which told that it had been amid the very thick 
and fury of the mad strife. 

And now that peace is upon the land, and with it Heaven’s 
smile, that drum, under the homely skill of farmer Wiekert, 
has had its shattered head replaced with one of wood, forth 
from which comes no martial sound, but the drowsy hum ot 
bees. And that drum is now filled with the golden honey which 
- a busy hive has gathered from these fields of war, and stored it 
here in many a cunningly constructed cell, little noting the Je- 
gend, ‘Reg. U. S. Infantry,’’ blazoned uponits front. ‘*Hath 
War its trophies, so hath Peace.’’ 


Mr. Whittier kindly acknowledged the letter, and has woven 
the incident into the following beautiful poem : 


In the old Hebrew myth the lion’s frame, 
So terribly alive, 

Bleached by the desert’s sun and wind, became 
The wandering wild bees’ hive. 

And he, who lone and naked-handed, tore 
Those jaws of death apart, 

In after time drew forth their honeyed store 
To strengthen his strong heart. 


Dead seemed the legend ; but it only slept 
To wake beneath our sky : 
Just on the spot whence ravening Treason crept 
Back to his lair to die, 
Bleeding and torn, from Freedom’s mountain bounds, 
A stained an@ shattered drum 
Is now the hive, where, on their flowery rounds 
The wild bees go and come. 


Unchallenged by a ghostly sentinel, 
They wander wide and far, 
Along green hillsides, sown with shot and shell, 
Through vales once choked with war, 
The low reveille of their battle drum 
Disturbs na morning prayer : 
With deeper peace in Summer noons their hum 
Fills all the drowsy air. 


And Samson’s riddle is our own to-day,— 
Of sweetness from the strong, 
Of Union, Peace and Freedom plucked away 
From the rent jaws of wrong. 
A sweetness sweeter for his bitter strife 
The old time athlete drew. 
— Messenger of Peace. 


WAR, ON CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. 


One of the conditions of the treaty with Mexico, it is said, 
is that any future war that may break out between the two 
countries, shall be conducted on Christian principles. Now, 
_ we all know that this is an age of progress, and that all sorts of 
improvements are constantly taking place in all sorts of matters, 
but war on Christian principles is certainly the Jatest, and, if it 
be carried out, we think it will prove the greatest of them all. 

Just imagine it; we think we can see the two armies drawn 
out in battle array. A fair field before them; the ranks are 
formed, the positions are taken, the great guns are unlimbered. 
General Scott is about to give the order to fire when an aid 
comes up and respectfully reminds him that ** the war is to be 
conducted on Christian principles,’’? and that it will not do to 
fire. 


‘* Very true, very true,’’ says the Commander-in-chief, ‘‘but 
what are they! Ihave read Vauban and Scheiter and Turenne 
and Coehorn. I have read the lives of the old conquerors, but 
I never happened to come across these principles in any work 
upon the military art. Do you know anything abvut it, 
Colonel ? ”’ 

‘© No.”? ‘*Nor you, Major?t’’ ‘ Nor I either.’’ 

‘* T really don't know how to begin; I snppose it would not 
do to shoot. Suppose we send for the Chaplain.”’ 

The Chaplain arrives. ‘* Do you know anything about this 
fighting on Christian principles! ’’ 

“Oh, yes; it is the easiest thing in the world.’’ 

‘* Where are the bonks ? ”’ 

‘¢ Here ,’’ and the Chaplain takes out the Bible. 

‘* Really,’ says the General, ‘* we ought to have thought of 
this before. It is a bad time to commence the study of tactics 
when the enemy is right befure us; but I suppose we are 
bound by the treaty. What is the first thing, Mr. Chaplain 1" 

‘* Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’? 

‘* But these are not neichbors. They are Mexicans.’’ 

‘¢ The same book tells us, a Jiitle further on, that the oppor- 
tunity to do guod to a man makes him our neighbor.”’ 

** Will you go on, Mr. Chaplain.” 

‘‘ Love your enemies. Do good to them that hate you. 
Pray for them that despitefully use you. If a man smite you 
on one cheek, turn to him the other.’’ 

‘¢ But while we are praying for the Mexicans, they will be 
firing into us.’’ 7 

‘* No; they are bound by the treaty also. It works both 
ways.”’ 

‘* Then what is the use of our arms?’”’ 

‘* This is all provided for in the same book. Beat your 
swords into plowshares, and your spears into pruning houks.”’ 

‘* Then I don’t see as there is anything for us to do here.”’ 

‘© Nothing, unless you send over and ask Santa Anna if he 
needs anything in the way of medicines, or provisions, or cloth- 
ing. I rather think the treaty requires this of us. And I don't 
know but we ought to send them a few schoolmasters, for [ 
understand that they are shockingly ignorant people.’’ 

‘* But how do you ever know which party conquers in this 
fighting on Christian principles? ”’ 

‘* That isthe great beauty of it. Both sides conquer, and 
there are never any killed or wounded.’’—From an Old Paper. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


I came in possession of a copy of your paper, from a Metho- 
dist friend, and was glad to infer from reading it that you were 
not only a friend to universal and enduring peace, but a believer 
in the possibility of such an advanced state of human progress 
and civilization. It seems to me no nation should boast of this 
superior refinementand moral excellence, which engages in the 
same means of settling their quarrele as the Bushmen of Africa, 
or the wild Indian of America. In order toreach and enlighten 
the public mind, it seems to me the subject must be more gen- 
erally discussed, and the possibility of abolishing war and its 
accumulated horrors from the earth. 

While I do not doubt the sincerity and patriotism of noted 
military men, and their conviction of its necessity, and engag- 
ing in war from highly honorable motives, still I may be per- 
mitted to differ from their opinions. I have earnestly believed 
in the possibility of establishing permanent peace throughout 
the world, and thus realizing the dream of the philanthropist 
and the earnest desire of the Christian. I wish every Chris- 
tian and every lover of mankind had more faith in the practica- 
bility of this matter, and of the means which may finally accom- 
plish it. But much prejudice must be overcome; the men 
of influence, the leading men of the nations must take the 
matter in hand, and then we shall see progress in the right 
direction. It is as useless to weep over the woes of nations as 
of individual calamities when the means of removing them lie 
within our grasp. 

Does it not seem as though war had reigned long enough 
over the sin-stricken nations of the earth, and that a check 
should finally be given to its triumpht There lies a great 
work for the Christian, the philanthropist, and every lover of 
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human progress. What reward awaits him who shall bestow 
on man the greatest boon which man ever can bestow on his 
race — the blessing of enduring peace? We never can realize 
to its full extent that Jesus Christ is the Prince of Peace, until 
(hristian enterprise shall have accomplished this great work. 
T am well aware the power tv accomplish this most desirable 
end lies only in the mutual agreement of the nations; but this 
power does lie there, and its exercise I believe a future cer- 
tainty, and that at no very distant day. Why should war be 
confined ta nations? Simply because they are responsible only 
to God. The States, or departments of nations, do not war on 
each other, because the general government will not allow it. 
Who does not see that aléthat is wanted is a power higher than 
any one nation, to oversee and control them all with a firm and 
just hand? And that power can be conferred ona high national 
court by the natiuns themselves. The United States suggest 
to me almost the exact thing required — each State indepen- 
dent, save only as they have delegated a little of that indepen- 
dence to a general government, for their own protection, peace 
and happiness ; and there can be no war between States. 

Of course [ am no prophet, but it seems to me the time has 
now come to try the practicability of this thing, and that some- 
thing like the millennium awaits the human race. War must 
cease; the power to abolish it remains with the human race, 
and they will exercise it; God will not suffer the miseries it 
imposes to endure through all time; man has progressed, and 
is advancing still. 

There was a time when human slavery was tolerated by the 
Christian nations of the earth (a wickedness only second to 
war), but that time haz generally passed; its abominable 
wickedness was more than humanity could endure : and it is 
and will be abolished. Christians will awake to the needless- 
ness as well as wickedness of war. ‘hey have been told that it 
is a fearful necessity, and that God sometimes punishes nations 
with war. Not so, I think. The Prince uf Peace does not love 
war, and when the nations shall put an end to it God will in- 
terfere only to bless. 

There are a few things which have a favorable bearing on 
this question at the present time. Nations du not war about 
such trivial affairs as in ancient times. I thiuk in most cases 
they would exhaust all houorable means to avoid war rather 
than engage in it; and added to all other reasons why they 
should avoid it, the vast expense — enough to bankrupt the 
richest nation in a few years. Man is not by nature sucha 
mortalenemy to man that one nation must conquer or destroy 
some other nation. I think in the nineteenth century the na- 
tions do realize what war is, and how little they gain by engag- 
ing in it. Ido think military glory must succumb to the far 
greater glory of blessing mankind ; and when the nations be- 
come convinced of the needlessness and folly of war, they will 
no longer engage in it. Men in society do not think of war; 
towns, counties, and all departments composing nations do not, 
and cannot appeal to arms. Nations are composed of men in 
the aggregate, and do not materially differ from inferior cor- 
porations, except in the matter af responsibility. Hence | 
infer there is no more difficulty for nations to keep the peace 
than for mankind aggregated in any other form.—J. G, Good- 
hue, in Zion’s Herald. 


INCREASE OF EUROPEAN ARMIES. 


We have repeatedly commented, in these columns, on the 
increase of the total number of soldiers in the armies of Eu- 
rope. To the fact of increase there is not a single exception ; 
even England has since.1859 nearly doubled her forces. The 
Berlin correspondent of the London ‘Times has prepared a table 
of the present armaments of the European powers as compared 
with thoee of 1859, a period of fifteen years. The total army 
of Austria has advanced from 634,000 to 856,980, of Russia, 
from 1,134,200 to 1,401,510; of Italy, from 317,650 to 605,- 
200; of Germany, from 836,000 to 2,261,160; of France, 
from 640,500 to 977,600 ; of England, from 245,800 to 478,820. 
We will not go over the list for the minor States, but it demon- 


strates that all Europe moves in the same direction. The 
crown of its civilization is war. With such facts befure us we 
cannot hope for progress toward a more peaceful era. The 


highest proportion of soldiers to each million of inhabitants is 


reached by Germany, 36,815; next comes Denmark with 80,- 
392; next France with 29,059; and, far behind, England with 
16,088. These are the number of soldiers, enrolled, drilled and 
available for service; they are divided into those liable to 
duty in offensive war, and those subject to service athome. But 
the magnitude of the preparations tur offensive war is seen from 
the fact that this partof the Germany army reaches the total of 
710,130 men, of the Russian, 665,800, Italian, 322,000, and 
the French, 526,000. Von Moltke said, last winter, that what 
Germany had won in six months she must keep by watchful- 
ness and ‘‘the hand on the swurd”’ for fifty years. This means 
liability to hostilities at any moment. 

This is an uneasy mode of living, but Europe knows no bet- 
ter, and despairs of any other. We live here in America by 
the side of two powers, both of inferior numerical strength, 
but on peaceful terms. Qur one war of conquest, beneficial as 
were its results, our best thinkers have been heartily ashamed 
of. Now that the slave-power is gone, we shall not be likely 
to see such another. We may well prefer our peace to all of 
Europe's ** glory.’’ It is entirely consistent that Prince Gorts- 
chakoff should issue a call for an International Congress at 
Brussels, on the 15th of July. As war is always imminent 
among them, it is wise in the nations of Europe to agree to 
place it under well-defined limitations. Even the trade of de- 
struction is susceptible of mitigation, and should have better 
defined rules fur the protection of private property and of 
peaceful populations. We may accept these mitigations till 
Europe shall agree to disarm.— The Methodist. 


OUR BRITISH COUSIN. 


The gush with which eminent Englishmen, almost without 
thought of their claims on the affections of America, are re- 
ceived and welcomed by their transatlantic cousins, will not 
last forever. It began, perhaps, in this generation, with the 
prince’s visit and the Atlantic cable success. ‘The Mastern and 
Northwest boundary disputes had kept alive the ancient ani- 
mosity born of the war of separation and the second war of na- 
tionality with the mother country, and the wisdom and prudent 
moderation of Mr. Webster and Gerferal Scott had much to do 
with making subsequent feelings possible: But it remained 
for Cyrus W. Field and his coadjutors, followed up by Albert 
Edward and his attaches, to hit upon the startling fact that the 
two nations spoke the same language, that we worshipped the 
same gods and owned the same grandmothers, and, like Sir 
Peter and Lady Teazle in the play, we could never, never, 
never quarrel any more. 

This utopian gush lasted quite as long as was to be expected 
of a moral phenomenon, due to the length of a somewhat brit- 
tle wire or the visit of a weak and sumewhat disreputable 
prince. Good as far as it went: it never went far; and the 
nation owes its honest friendship for England to day much more 
to such affairs as that uf the Trent and the Geneva Tribunal 
than to whatever went before. - 

Be this as it may, it is. not a little to be regretted that while 
we are in this heyday of common blood, we cannot receive and 
entertain such English guests as have studied us sympatheti- 
cally and known us and feel with us deeply enough to deserve 
and profit by the demonstration of our joy. -Mr. Forster is on 
his way. He will find the Jatchstring out from White House 
to cabin. Some of our former guests have been representative 
Englishmen worthy of the mother country as of us. It is no 
discourtesy to say that some have not. They have been re- 
ceived with little grudge or discrimination, but this will not be 
so hereafter. We could wish, before our welcome cools, that 
we might look upon both Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Resolve to be on your guard during the day to speak evil of 
no one, to.avoid all gossip, to have your conversation in Heaven, 
to be contented, good-tempered, of good cheer; to deal justly, 
and love mercy and walk humbly ; in solitude to guard the 
thoughts, in society the tungue, at home the temper. 


There are in the United States 14,500,000 children of school 
age. ‘Che annual educational expenses of this number is $95,- 
000,000. There are 221,000 teachers. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 29, 1874. 


Dear Reavers :—I feel it is due to you that the October 
number of the Advocate should contain some report from the 
Secretary. If so it is quite time that report should be penned 
and started on its long journey to America. Although I write 
in great haste, as a great multitude of cares and labors are 
now demanding my attention, yet I write with peculiar pleas- 
ure, for I am very happy to say the present indications are that 
the conference of the Association for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the T.aw of Nations, which I came out to assist in or- 
ganizing and carrying through, will be crowned with a success 
which we did not anticipate. 

Very soon after embarking upon this untried enterprise I 
was impressed with the fact that the God of the nations, the 
very God of peace was in it. Tokens of His favor for it, not- 
withstanding the great obstacles which we have encountered, 
are constantly cheering us. 

I sailed from New York in the Samaria, August Ist, and 
had my usual experience upon the ocean, sea-sickness in no 
mild form, the firat part of the passage, and a state of inde- 
scribable discomfort the remainder of the time. I do not find 
a repetition of the experiment of cro:sing the ocean renders the 
task a Jess arduous or disagreeable one. I cannot, however, 
speak in terms of tvo high praise of the steamer and its man- 
agement, or of the courtesy of Captain Billings and his offi- 
cers. All that can reasonably be expected 1s done for the com- 
fort of the passengers. On arriving in London I hoped to 
meet Mr. Burritt, and to have his most valuable aid in the work 
of preparation for the conference; but what was my disap- 
pointment to find a letter from him informing me that his health 
would not permit him to come. The disappointment felt by 
the dear, nodle man himself when he found he could not come, 
can be appreciated only by those who know his enthusiastic de- 
votion to this movement. I must quote a few sentences from 
his letter. It is dated, Oxford, N. H., July 3lst. He 
writes : 

‘¢] have done my best to go to Europe to be with you at 
Geneva. I started yesterday tor Quebec to take the steamer 
there for Liverpool; but man proposes, but God disposes. 
My old complaint came upon me so severely that [ was obliged 
to give up the voyage and a visit to England, on which my 
heart was set so fondly. You know how rejoiced I should have 
been to be with you in this great enterprise, to utter one more 
testimony in favor of the cause ; but I must content myself with 
my past work for it. I feel that myday is done for active labor 
in the cause. It isa great sorrow to me, but I ought to be 
thankful that I have been spared to see it reach this point of 
departure, from which it must, ere long, reach its great and 
full consummation. - My spirit was willing enough, but 
my flesh too weak, to work by your side in Europe. Most 
earnestly do I desire that you may go through this arduous 


campaign as successfully as last year, and that the Geneva 
Congress will accomplish a great result, which all civilized gov- 
ernments will feel constrained to recognize.’’ 

All will join with me in the hope that the day of active labor 
of this veteran warrior against war is not done. 

One week after I reached London, I was joined by Hun. 
David Dudley Field, our Honorary President, who, since the 
close of the Brussels Conference has made a trip around the 
world. He had but two or three weeks in New York, and 
sailed again for Europe, determined to be in season for the 
meeting at Geneva. He is in fine heagh and spirits, and more 
than ever resolved to persevere in the work of the reform 
of International Law in which he is a pioneer. He has found 
much interest in the subject in all the countries he has visited, 
and we owe it to him that we are honored with the presence of 
the Minister Plenipotentiary of Japan to Italy, who is author- 
ized by his government to be a member of the Conference. 
The delegates are coming in large numbers, and the principal 
countries are to be represented by very distinguished men. 
An hour or two since, I met in a room of one of the hotels, rep- 
resentatives from Japan, Italy, Germany, Belgium, France, 
Russia and America. We have held preliminary meetings in 
London and Paris, and large and able delegations are to come 
from France and England. 

We most earnestly desired the attendance of the venerable 
and distinguished Count Sclopis, but I fear he will not be able 
tocome. Ina letter which I have recently received from him, 
he writes : ‘* I congratulate you upon the success of your effurts 
to secure in the American Congress the unanimous adoption of 
resolutions concerning Arbitration in future. It was a rémark- 
able step in advance, and I unite with you in fervent wiehes 
that the cause of permanent peace may eventually triumph, 
but there are great difficulties to be overcome. Itis praise- 
worthy that men of feeling and talent should labor continually 
in the way you are doing, to imbue all the nations and especially 
the governments With the desire and necessity of avoiding 
war. With constancy, perhaps the future generation will 
carry the point. I am too old to hope to see it universally 


adopted.’? J have much more to write, but no time. 
B. M. 


Cueering Procress.— Peace societies have recently wit- 
nessed cheering tokens that they labor not in vain. The ven- 
omous and threatening contests between the Argentine Republic 
and Chili, respecting the possession of Patagonia, is now to be 
settled by arbitration. Our President, Gen. Grant, is chosen 
as the representative of the Argentine Republic, the Emperor 
of Brazil is to represent Chili, and the King of Belgium is 
appointed Umpire. 

Verily, war is becoming unfashionable. 


To make the trade of soldiery as little diegusting as possible, 
resort is had to the decorations of military dress, the waving of 
flags, the music of fine bands, the praise of bravery and love of 
country, and the cultivation of hatred and resentment to the 
encmy. 

But all these fail to reconcile the common soldier, and lose 
all their charm. None but a soldier knows the privations and 
hardships of a soldier’s life; to say nothing of absence from 
home, and loss of limbs. 

Nothing can more exhibit this misery than the vast number 
of suicides among soldiers. An English writer has been 
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ascertaining the number of suicides in several armies. 
finds the statistics to be as follows: 


From 1862 to 1871 the average mean annual ratio of deaths 
by suicide in the army of Great Britain was 0.379 per 1000 of 
the total strength, 0.396 in the French, 0.498 in the Prussian, 
No returns are given of 
suicides in the Russian and Italian forces, but it is well known 
the rate in both is much higher than that of any one of the fore- 
suicides were more prevalent amongst 
dia than elsewhere, more common in cav- 


and 0.796 in the Austrian forces. 


going. Deaths by 
soldiers serving in In 
alry of the line, and less frequent in the household troops. 


WOMEN’S WORK FOR PEACE. 


The following articleis taken from the London Herald of Peace. 
Let the women of Ametica read the facts stated and vie with 
their noble sisters in Kurope in seeking to abolish the barbarous 


custom of war, and to hasten the reign of ‘* peace on earth.” 


Is it possible to conceive of any work more congenial to the 
feelings, or better fitted to enlist the sympathies, and to engage 
As 
many of our readers are aware, organizations for this end have 
often been attempted in this country, and in some instances 


the energies of women than that of promoting peace! 


with very considerable success. Some twenty-five years ago, 
or more, our devoted and honored friend, Mr. Elihu Barritt, 
formed a large number of what he called ‘*Olive Leaf Circles,’’ 
in England and in Scotland, consisting of ladies interested in 
this question, and willing to aid the movement in various ways. 


After his return to the United States, most of them gradually 


declined for want of his active personal superintendence. During 
thetime of the Russian war, the distinguished Swedish authoress, 
Miss Frederica Bremer, addressed an eloquent appeal to the 
women of Europe, to which considerable publicity was given 
through the press, inviting.them to associate together for the 
purposes of peace. But as this was not followed up by any 
practical effort to give effect to her counsels, it came to nought. 
When the terrible war between France and Germany wes filling 
those countries with ** mourning, lamentation and woe,’’ the 
Countess Gasparin, and other ladies, repeated the appeal, with- 
oat, however, any permanent result at thetime. Soon after the 
close of that conflict. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, an excellent A mer- 
ican lady, full of philanthropic zeal, visited this country and the 
Continent, with a view to comine womanly influence and ef- 
fort in the same direction. Owing, perhaps, in part, to her 
mixing other speculations and aims with the subject of peace. 
and the fact, also, that her visit to Europe was comparatively 
brief, her mission was not attended with all the success which 
its benevolent motive merited. 

Still later Mrs. King, Mrs. Lucas (sister of the Right Hon. 
John Bright, M. P.), Miss Sturge, of Birmingham, Miss At- 
kinson, of Manchester, and other ladies, have been quietly but 
efficiently carrying on operations designed to interest their own 
sex in this enterprise of humanity. ‘There is reason to hope 
that the time is now come for a mure general and sustained 
effort to bring the high intelligence, warm heart, sensitive con- 
science, and deep religious feeling of our countrywomen into 
the service of the cause of peace. For it is a very cheering 
circumstance that a number of ladies have organized a ‘* Wo- 
men's National Peace Society,’’ as an auxiliary to the English 
Peace Society, and on the same basis of Christian principle. 
Mrs. Henry Richard has been elected President of the new 
Association, Mrs. Southey (of Tressillian Road, Upper Lewis- 
ham Road, S. E.), and Miss Ridley (19, Belsize Park, N. W.), 
being the Hon. Secretaries, and Mrs. Wm. Clarkson Allen 
(Albion Road, Stoke Newington, N.), the Treasurer. Such 
a movement cannot fail to increase an interest in peace, and to 
diffuse information in relation to its principles in quarters where 
it is of deep importance that it should beintroduced. We view 
with much hope and great satisfaction this encouraging Initia- 
tive, and the very earnest and practical manner in which it has 
been commenced by.its excellent promoters. — 

It is not in England only that this momentous question is at- 
tracting the attention and stirring the hearts of women. Dur- 
ing Mr. Richard’s recent visit to the Continent, he was delighted 
tu find many most gratifying indications that in other countries 
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also, and notably in Italy, there have been spontaneous and en- 
couraging movements of this nature among the ladies. Our 
readers have already seen in the Herald the address to Mr. 
Richard, set on foot by Signorina Castiglia, the daughter of the 
much honored deputy for Florence (if we remember aright) in 
the Italian Parliament. But this is not all. In Florence Mr. 
Richard had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of a young 
and accomplished lady, Signorin Atenaide Pieromaldi, daughter 
of a gentleman holding a high judicial office in that city, who, 
he was delighted to find, had been for some years actively en- 
gaged in organizing, and had organized, what was in effect a 
Woman’s Peace Society in Italy, whose Central Committee is 
at Rome, and with branches in other parts of the country. A 
deputation from this Central Committee was to have waited 
upon Mr. Richard in the Imperial City, but which, owing to 
some misunderstanding as to the time, and the brevity of his 
stay there, did not take place. At Milan a deputation of Jadies 
did come to express their interest in, and their sympathy with, 
the object which he is laboring to promote. 

Another very precious auxiliary in the cause of peace Mr. 
Richard had the pleasure of meeting at Florence, in the person of 
the Countess Cimino di Luna, a lady of distinguished abilities, _ 
high character, elevated rank, and inspired with a generous de- 
votion to the best interests of humanity. This lady, bewailing 
the present position of women in Italy, so much below what 
she believes they are entitled to, and qualified to take in the 
great work of national renovation now going on in the Penin- 
suja, has devoted herself to the noble mission of emancipating 
her sex from the condition of inferiority and depression to which, 
through the influence of past social ‘traditions, it has been con- 
signed in Italy. With this view she has started a fortnightly 
periodical, entitled Corne/ia, which is conducted with admir- 
able spirit, and pervaded by a high moral and religious tone. 
Many eminent persons, of bothsexes, have gathered ruund her, 
and are aiding her most efficiently in her honorable enterprise. 

Among other high aims with which she is striving to inspire 
her countrywomen, we are delighted to find that she has taken 
up the subject of peace. We are sure our readers will be 
grateful to us for presenting them with the following extracts 
from avery able and eloquent article which has recently ap- 
peared from-her pen in Cornelia: 


WOMAN IN RELATION TO THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


‘*If there be any subject which should interest every woman 
—noble and plebeian, young and old, educated or unlettered—it 
is the subject of peace and war. Statesmen see in it chiefly a 
question of finance which becomes daily more complicated and 
imperative ; they count the hands withdrawn from agriculture : 
they see commerce languishing, the substance of the nation in- 
cessantly poured forth to fill up the voids produced by a stand- 
ing army—voids which, like the vessels of the Danaides, are 
never filled ; in short, they find in it the principal cause of a 
daily increasing emigration which draws from the native land, 
with its most vigorous youth, the elements of future prosperity. 

‘*Wep women, besides such material evils common to all, 
look at the moral evils produced by war, of which we are the 
principal victims. ‘We see our hearths deserted, our brothers 
and our betrothed leaving us, the sons whom we have nurtured 
for the service and ornament of their country and their family, 
torn from our arms, snatched from their studies, condemned to 
idleness during the finest ao of their lives, become dexterous, 
not in the management of the plough and of the compasses, but 
in the use of barbarous instruments of death. When, in the 
first prayers that we teach our little ones, we suggest to them 
to pray also for their enemies, according to the word of the 
Divine Master, we do not think that, in a few years, they will 
learn to look upon war as inevitable and glorious, in which not 
only their enemies are destroyed, but often those whom yester- 
day we still called friends. When we hushed our children 
with sweet care, and watched over them in the cradle, and 
hailed with trembling exultation the first budding of lively intel- 
ligence, we forgot that, in a day not far distant, they will be 
snatched away, not fur the noblest cause—in the defence of our 
country’s soil—but often for wars without any honest reason, 
or else for the fatal system of armed peace, which puts the 
cannon upon the plough, and kindles the match in its place. 

‘The physical ills produced by war are jncalculable, as the 
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promoters of Arbritration have justly said, but the moral ills 
which result from it are also incalculable. Surely the fire of 
the mitrailleuses, which inflict death and torture in the sanguin- 
ary battle-fields, wounds, in the rebound, every woman’s heart 
in desolated homes; and the agony of the moral grief is not less 
cruel than the physical agony, and it is always life-long. These 
considerations which, in the era scarcely passed through, must 
have recurred to the mind of most women, should cause us to 
welcome, as an event worthy of the deepest interest the result 
of the motion which the honored philanthropist, Mr. Henry 
Richard, presented to the English Parliament for an International 
Arbitration which should settle al! differences between the na- 
tions, and avoid war, as far as may be pussible to our quarrel- 
some humanity. 

‘Tt is a recognized fact that the illustrious English states- 
man received from us a warm welcome. High functionaries, 
deputies, generals, publicists, men belunging to every polftical 
opinion, wished to do him honor, rendering homage to the 
principle which he represented; and the deputy Mancini de- 
sided to do so in the Italian Parliament, when, with his rich 
and powerful voice, in a noble speech, on the 24th November, 
he proposed to the Italian Chamber to employ themselves in 
rendering Arbitration the accepted means tor the solution of 
international controversies. 

‘¢ And in reference to such a demonstration made in honor 
of a humanitarian principle, women, still more than men, should 
associate themselves with it, and send to the Apostle of Peace 
an address of thanks and congratulations which should prove to 
society that their sex is not indifferent to such a grand reform 
of civilization. Nevertheless, we know not how to under- 
stand each other, and unite for so natural a demonstration. 
There were here and there attempts to forward an address, but 
they were isolated steps, which failed for want of the habit of 
assucialing ourselves fur serious things ; perhaps, also, from 
questions of social etiquette, and also from the total want of 
initiative which we women have among us if we step at all be- 
yond purely dumestic questions. Whatever may have been the 
reason, if the Italian ladies made no demonstration in honor of 
the promoter of International Arbitration, we are persuaded 
and express our conviction to Mr. Richard here, in Florence, 
that all those to whom have reached the tidings of the vote ub- 
tained by him in the English Parliament, will bless his noble 
initiative and the civilized nation which adopted it. 

‘* A Peace Society is for us no new thing. We know that 
in America, in England, in France, and in Switzerland, similar 
Associations exist, composed of men and women, or of women 
alone. We have heard of the noble Jabors of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, both in America and in Europe, to unite the nations in 
an alliance of peace. Distinguished writer, elegant poetess, 
and animated by a spirit of active charity, Mrs. Ward Howe, 
after having made many adherents in America, came to Europe, 
and held in London public meetings on the same subject. 

‘* At the time of the Franco-Prussian war many ladies, among 
whom was the Countess Gasparin, made a pious appeal to the 
women of all nations, to use their influence in arresting; the 
conflict. Also in our Italy, a young, amiable, and educated 
lady, the Signora Atenaide Pieromaldi, animated by the hope 
of serving the cause of peace, sought to establish, and did in 
fact establish, a cosmicu-humanitarian society, which, by slow 
deyrees, has taken root, and already counts in its midst many 
illustrious names of men and women, and has a committee of 
direction in Rome. Nor to the proposal of arbitration in the 
Kuglish Parliament was wholly wanting the female voice. Mr. 
Mundella presented a petition signed by 3,500 women in favor 
of the Motion. If all these demonstrations, made in various 
countries of Europe and America, have not borne a prompt and 
visible result, they have nevertheless surely aided in preparing 
the way for those men of genius and conviction raised up by 
Providence, in every age, for the progress of humanity. 

‘* Thus the philanthropist Buxton prepared by his labors for 
the abolition of the slave-trade; and Mrs. Beecher Stowe, in her 
buok * Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ rendered popular and glorious the 
struggle in the United States of America, which had for its 
object the abolition of slavery. And Cobden, who, in 1849, 
pruposed for the first time, in the English Parliament, arbitra- 
tion among the governments, and saw his motion rejected by a 
majority of 176 vutes against 79, prepared the way for the 
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Motion of Mr. Richard, which was accepted, amidst loud ap- 
plause, in July, 1873. 

‘‘ Let woman, then, not stand idle in this grand work of 
society; let her know how to exercise a noble influence through 
which she may ever civilize the habits, and render nations more 
worthy the name of Christian nations.”’ 


“MILITARY DUTY.” 


TO-DAY AND SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Mr. Jonathan Whipple, a veteran friend of peace, of the 
town of Mystic, Connecticut, writes the following reminiscen- 
ces of his early life for the readers of The Voice of Peace :— 

I wish to give our readers my experience respecting the de- 
mand government made upon my own person, requiring me to 
learn the trade of human butchery. ‘They called it ‘* military 
duty.’ Something like a year before the Colonies and the 
mother country commenced their war, I was entered upon their 
training-band list, and notified to make my appearance as the 
law directed. But I kept about my own business, and went 
not near them, being assured that my business called me away 
rather than to such places. 

When I refused tu appear, I was called upon ta go before 
the authorities and excuse myself for not conforming to their 
requirements. That | could do with good conscience, though 
I had to go some six or eight miles. Myself and some others 
who were in the same condition took our fathers with us and 
went to make our excuses. After getting there we found many 
there on the saine business, but their excuses were quite differ- 
ent. Noconscience in the way. After waiting along time, 
and seeing that we should be put off until night, anda very 
rainy time too, we begged of them to give us a hearing as soun 
as convenient, as we were far from home. Privilege was 
granted for us to speak, and, after hearing what we had to say, 
the officer in authority said, ‘* Friends, your excuse is quite 
different from those we have been hearing. You are dismissed, 
and should we want anything more of you, we will notify you.’’ 

Time passed along, and nothing more was done for years, 
though the war came on, and the militia was called out, and 
one and another would speak of us ‘*Rogerine Quakers’’ as we 
were called in derision. But we were not taken hold of by law 
until the war was over. We had a neighbor, who was at the 
time of the war.a major, and he told the officers, ‘‘ Let those 
Quakers alone. You cannot make them fight, and what is the 
use to distress them? They are good, peaceable people, let 
them alone.’’ He said to me afterwards, ‘‘I was the means of 
your folks faring so well in the time of the war. Had it not 
been for me, they would have troubled you more.”? I thanked 
him very kindly for speaking favorably for us. ‘Well, Juona- 
than, I did not want you harassed; I knew you would not 
fight,’’ said he. 

After this, I, and those of my belief, were not troubled for 
years, but by-and-by another set came up, and new officers had 
the manayement of the militia, and myself and others were en- 
rolled, warned and followed up by fining ; and by reason of our 
not paying the demand, an execution was got out against us 
and Jodged in the hands of the constable for collection. As it 
happened [ was at work in company with the constable’s son, 
he being a carpenter, and I a mason. Each went to our 
homes Bart nights. One Monday morning, said the young 
carpenter, ‘*Well, Mr. Whipple, you have got to pay your 
training fine or go to jail. There is an execution out against 
you and lodged in father’s hands, with strict orders for its col- 
lection, and if you will not pay it or do military duty, the cap- 
tain says he will have you taken to jail and kept there till you 
are dead and rotten, and the flies carry you out at the key-hole.”? 
The young man further said that the militia captain told his 
father that if he did not execute the law upon us ‘*Quakers’’ he 
would have him broken of his office. 

My answer to this was, ‘‘I never shall do military duty or 
pay a training fine. You may tell your father so.’’ It passed 
on until the execution was likely to run out, and they got it re- 
newed, but instead of the constable’s taking us to jail, he went 
to the captain and told him, ** You may break me of my office as 
soon as you please. As fur my putting those peaceable men in 
jail, I will not.’’» Thus the matter ended, and there never was 
anything more done with me about military affairs, nor was the 
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constable broken of his office, to my knowledge. So we see, 
that, notwithstanding all the loud threats that were made, no 
one was actually a sufferer. 

It is with sorrow, and pity towards the acting authorities of 
our little town, Ledyard, in Coanceucut that I refer to the cir- 
cumstances of their having, of Jate, taken hold of some of our 
young men, and even thrust one into the county jail for relusing 
to pay a militia tax, which is identical with a training fine, for 
when one unites with the militia and holds himself in readiness 
to kill, at the officer’s command, no tax is levied against him. 
I little thought that the town collector of a few years ago would 
thrust a guod, honest, conscientious young man into jail, and 
especially at this Jate day, fur a matter of conscience, but 1] 
found my mistake. The present year the town has another col- 
lector, and we shall see whether that will make any difference 
in the management respecting those who are conscientious. We 
hope it may, for there are those who are in conscience bound 
against paying the militia tax this year. I certainly have as 
high esteem for this collector as I had of the man who held the 
execution against me sixty years ago, who said he had rather 
lose his office than put conscientious men in jail. But time has 
to pass decision un all events. There is but one way for Chris- 
tlans—to attend unwaveringly to what Jesus Christ has com- 
manded shem to do, and fear no evil. 


FORGIVENESS. 


In the following case of forgiveness rather than of revenge, 
we have a practical illustration of the doctrine which we think 
needs to be better understood, and more practically observed : 
‘* In the middle ages, when the great lords and knights were 
always at war with each other, one of them resolved to revenge 
himself upon a neighbor who had offended him. It chanced on 
the very evening when he had made this resolution, he heard 
that his enemy was to pass near his castle, with only a few men 
with him. It was a good opportunity to take his revenge, 
and he determined not to Jet it pass. He spoke of this plan in 
the presence of his chaplain, who tried in vain to persuade him 
to give it up. The good man said a great deal to the duke 
about the sin of what he was going to do, but in vain. At 
length, seeing that all his words had no effect, he said,‘ My 
lord, since | cannot persuade you to give up this plan of yours, 
will you at least consent to come with me to the chapel, that 
we may pray together before you go!’ The duke consented, 
and the chaplain and he knelt together in prayer. Then the 
mercy loving Christian said to the revengeful warrior, ‘* Will 
you repeat after me, sentence by sentence, the prayer which 
our Lord Jesus Christ himself taught his disciples? ’ 

<* *T will do it,’ replied the duke. 

‘¢ He did it accordingly. The chaplain said a sentence, and 
the duke repeated it, till he came to the petition, ‘ Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us.’ 
There the duke was silent. 

*** My lord duke, you are silent,’ said the chaplain. ‘ Will 
you be so good as to continue to repeat the words after me, if 
you dare say so? Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.’ 

‘**T cannot,’ replied the duke. ; 

** ¢ Well, God cannot forgive you, for he has said so. He 
himself has given us this prayer. Therefore you must either 
give up your revenge, or give up saying this prayer; for to ask 
God to pardon you as you pardon others, is to ask Jiim to take 
vengeance on you for all your sins. Go now, my lord, and 
meet your victim. (od will meet you at the great day of 
judgment.’ 

‘* The iron will ofthe duke was broken. 

‘¢ © No,’ said he, ‘I will finish my prayer: my God, my 
Father, pardon me: forgive me, as I desire te forgive him who 
has offended me: lead me nvt into temptation, but deliver me 
from evil.’ 

*** Amen,’ said the chaplain. 

‘¢¢ Amen,’ repeated the duke, who now understood the 
Lord’s prayer better than he had ever dune before, since he had 
learned to apply it to himself.’’ 


There is a Japanese proverb which says, ** The chief glory 
of the sword consists in its resting quietly in its sheath.’’ 
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INKERMAN AND SEBASTOPOL. 


Mr. Russell, the London Times correspondent, thus de- 
scribes the scenes subsequent to the battle of Inkerman, ia 
which eleven thousand were killed and wounded : 

‘+ In every bush, on every yard of blood-stained ground, lay 
a dead or dying Russian. The British and the French, many 
of whom had been murdered by the Russians as they lay 
wounded, wore terrible frowng on their faces, with which the 
agonies of death had clad them. . The wounded fur two 
long days had lain where the ball had felled them. . . The 
Russians, groaning and palpitating as they lay around were 
far more numerous. Some of these were placed together in 
heaps, that they might be the more readily removed. Others 
glared on you from the bushes, with the ferocity of wild beasts, 
as they hugged their wounds. Some implored in an unknown 
tongue, but in accents not to be mistaken, water or succor— 
holding out their mutiliated and shattered limbs, or puinting to 
the track of the lacerating ball.’’ 

The same writer thus describes the scene presented at the 
hospital of Sebastopol, immediately after its occupatiun by the 
allies : 

‘* Entering one of these doors I beheld such a sight as few 
men, thank God, have ever witnessed. In a long, low room, 
supported by pillars, and dimly lighted through shattered and 
unglazed window frames, Yay the wounded Russians, who had 
been abandoned to our mercies by their general. The wounded, 
did I say? No, but the dead, festering corpses of the soldiers 
who were left to die in their extreme agony, untended, uncared 
for, stowed sume on the floor, others on wretched trestles and 
bedsteads, or pallets of straw, sopped and saturated with blood, 
which oozed and trickled through upon the floor. With the 
roar of exploding fortresses in their ears, with shells and shot 
forcing through the roof and sides of the rooms in which they 
lay, with the crackling and hissing of fire around them, those 
poor fellows who had served their master the Czar but too well, 
were consigned to their terrible fate. Many might have been 
saved by ordinary care, Many lay, yet alive, with maggots 
crawling in their wounds. Many nearly mad by the scene 
around them, or seeking their escape from it in their extremest 
agony, had rolled away under the beds, and glared out on the 
heart-stricken spectators, O, with such looks! Many with legs and 
arms brokene and twisted, the jagged splinters sticking through 
the raw flesh, implored aid, water, food, or pity: or deprived 
of speech by the approach of death, pointed to the lethal spot, 
Many seemed bent on making their peace with heaven. Could 
that bisoay mass of clothing and white bones ever have been a 
human being! . . I confess it was impossible for me to stand 
the sight, which horrified our must experienced surgeons. . 
But what must the wounded have felt who were obliged to en- 
dnre all this, and who passed away without a hand to give them 
a cup of water, or a voice to say one kindly word tu them ! ’’—~ 
Christian Neighbor. 


WHY NOT? 


How to carry on war humanely is exercising several of the 
nations of Kurope just now. Russia takes the initiative, and 
the subject was before the British. Parliament on Thursday. 
But why not go a little further back, and, instead of consider- 
ing the means of preventing the barbarities of war, take up the 
question put befure them since the success of the Geneva Ar- 
bitration, and try to get rid of war itself, the prolific cause of 
those barbarities, or at least to Jessen the number of them, ac- 
cording to the example set by the United States and Great 
Britain? The absurdity involved in this whole business is 
enormous. Nations vie with each other in seeking to invent 
the most destructive weapons—those which will kill and wound 
most and farthest off—and then vie with each other in seeking 
humane devices to ameliorate the sufferings of the wounded 
and to pay respect to the dead! The vital principle of war is 
to inflict the greatest possible amount of injury, deatruction and 
death upon ‘‘the enemy’’—and the problem now before these 
European nations is how to inflict this injury, death and de- 
struction in the most humane manner! 

It would be quite as easy to enforce the principle of peaceful 
arbitration as to enforce a code tu humanize slaughter and de- 
struction. Either will have to rest on the honor of nations. 
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LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


O God our way through darkness leads, 
But thine is living light ; 

Teach us to feel that Day succeeds 
To each slow-wearing Night: 

Make us to know, though Pain and Woe 
Beset our mortal lives, 

That [’!] at last in death lie low, 
And only God survives. 


“Too long th’ oppressor’s iron heel 
The saintly brow has pressed ; 
Too oft the tyrant’s murd‘rous steel 
Has pierced the guiltless breast ; 
Yet in our souls the seed shall lie, 
Till thou shalt bid it thrive, 
Of steadfast faith that Wrong shall die, 
And only Right survive. 


We walk in shadow; thickest walls 
Do man from man divide ; 

Our brothers spurn our tengerest calls, 
Our holiest aims deride: 

Yet though fel] Craft, with fiendish thought 
Its shbtle web contrives, 

Still falsehood'’s textures shrink to nanght, 
And only truth survives. 


Wrath clouds our sky; War lifts on high 
His flag of crimson stain ; 

Each monstrous birth o’erspreads the earth 
In Battle's gory train: 

Yet still we trust in God the Just, 
Still keep our faith alive, 

That ‘neath Thine eye, all Hate shall die, 
And only Love survive. 


WAR AT THE SOUTH. . 
Boston, Sept. 15, 1874. 


Mr. Eviror:—The tocsin of war is at last sounded a 
second time. ‘*Men’s hearts are failing them because of fear.’’ 
The cry is everywhere heard, ‘‘ Is our beloved country again 
to be the scene of fratricidal strifet’’ Are the fiery sons of 
war again to meet ** helmet to helmet,’’ and sword to sword, 
and each party do his best to send his brother's soul reeking 
_ with blood into the presence of that holy Being, who has said, 

‘¢ Avenge not yourselves, but leave vengeance to God to whom 
it belongeth.”’ 

One would think we had witnessed enough of the evils of 
‘war in the moral desolations that have swept over our land 
since the close of the last war, not to be eager to engage again 
in the deadly fray. No greater curse can afflict a nation than 
a long continued war, no matter which side is victorious. 

1 happened to reside in Kangas during all the sanguinary 
troubles that were forced upon the ** Free State ’’ settlers, and 
I often had occasion to notice the sad effects of even that holy 
struggle on our part (if war can ever be holy), on those who 
were fighting for their dearest right. Ice created a murderous 
spirit, and caused the existence of revengeful feelings in the 
minds of those who were fighting for freedum. It obliterated 
all moral distinctions, and induced good mento commit deeds at 
which they would have formerly recoiled. It introduced habits 
of idleness, of dissipation, of recklessness and of Jicentious- 
ness. The sublime commands of Jehovah, not to lie or steal, or 
injure one fellowinan, or ta indulge in impurity, were every- 
where swept away or trampled upon with the utmost noncha- 
lance. Yuung men, supposed to be virtuous, became thieves, 
robbers, drunkards, gamblers and adulterers, and that beautiful 
country has not yet recovered from the corruption of public 
morals engendered by the wars of her early history. 

At the close of our Kevolutionary War, what a decline of 
virtue was experienced all over the land, until the children of 


God besought him to roll back the waves of vice, and a mighty 
outpouring of the Spirit above saved the nation from ruin. 

Now this ‘‘speck of war’? distinctly perceived in out 
Svuthern horizon, can be prevented by the adoption of wise 
measures. Let courts of arbitration be immediately established 
all over the South, whose decisions shall be final, in reference 
to all the disputes continually arising between the white and 
black population. 

It has fallen to my lot to reside six years at the South since 
the war, and while there I noticed an wuéler absence of justice 
in all the civil courts for the black man. No white man was 
ever punished in my neighborhood for any offence committed 
against the blacks. Not even was the crime of murder, although 
often perpetrated, ever punished by Jaw when the murderer 
was a white man. This is the great cause of all thetroubles at 
the South, the utter absence of civil law to protect the blacks. 
This is particularly true in reference to his wages. There is 
no way absolutely for a negro to obtain redress when defrauded 
of his earnings. This creates a state of chronic war between 
both parties ; the negro constantly desiring to obtain his dues, 
and the white man constantly withholding them from him. 

To prevent actual fighting at the South this wrong must be 
tedressed. Now, if in every Southern county, there was a col- 
ony of the negro's true friends, a jury could be drawn from them 
who would do him justice. At present, everywhere cases are 
tried by the United States Courts, the juries have to be drawn 
from the rebel elements, and the negro’s case is hopeless. 
Then the United States Marshal, having the power to select 
jurors, a true jury could be obtained, and their verdicts would 
be backed up by the United States military authorities. It is 
in vain for a few troops to quell these disorders. Their cause 
must be removed, and there is no other way in which this can 
be dune except by throwing over the wrouged negro the egis 
of civil law administered by the authority of the United States. 

l am aware that your excellent journal is devoted entirely to 
the abolition of war; and it is for this reason that I urge upon 
your readers the advocacy of a cause that will result in produc- 
ing peace in our beloved country. Already steps are being 
taken to carry out this idea, but it is a stupendous undertaking 
and cannot thoroughly succeed withuut substantial aid from 
all who luve peace and hate war. 

A section of land is abuut being purchased in Virginia for 
the location of one Northern colony, whose presence shalibe a 
wall of fire between the two conflicting elements at the South ; 
on the one hand, teaching the belligerent whites the great 
truth that ‘‘we are all brethren,”’ and by their example of love 
and kindness towards the blacks, inducing the rebels to ‘* go 
and do likewise ; ’’ and on the other hand, teaching the injured 
blacks the great truth that forgiveness is a part of Christianity, 
and inducing them to carry out the golden command,— * If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him.”’ 

These are my reasons for requesting of you an insertion of 
this article, that the holy cause of peace may gain an ascendan- 
cy in our own Jand, from which shall flow forth on to other 
lands, the heavenly streams of love, that shall be for the ‘‘heal- 
ing of all nations ’’ of the foul disease of anti-Christian and 
Satanic strife, commonly termed war. 

Yours for universal peace, C. Srearns, 


Cor. See. Laborers? Homestead and 
Southern Emigration Society. 


The International’ Law Association closed its sessions at 
Geneva, Switzerland, with a public meeting attended by 3,00€ 
persons. David Dudley Field of New York, Henry Richard, 
M. P., of London, and Pere Hyacinthe, were among the 
speakers. 


Tur Bree — King Edward VI., on the day of his corona- 
tion had presented hefore him three swords, signifying that he 
was the monarch of three kingdoms. The king said there was 
one sword wanting Being asked what that sword was, he 
answered, ** ‘I'he Holy Bible, which is the sword of the Spirit, 
and is to be preferred above all ensigns of royalty.”? 


‘It is melancholy to reflect,’’ says the Saturday Review, 
‘how much even educated women still cling to the beads and 
feathers of the primitive savage.”’ 
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TOILING. 


How many weary steps to take 
' _ Before the race is run ! 

How many milestones yet to pass 
Before the journey's done! 

How many toilsome steeps to climb 
Before th2 height is won! 

And yet, with tenderest love and care, 
The Father leads us on. 


How many hours of patient toil 
Our faithfulness to test ! 
w many burdens yet to bear 
Before the hands may rest | 
w many crosses, ere they lie 
Calm, folded on the breast ! 

Yet toil and burden, cross and rod, 
Divinest love hath blest. 


How fierce the battle, ere we win 
The conquerors robe and palm ! 
How sharp the wounds before we feel 
The healing drops of balm! 

How loud the Babel sounds of strite 
Before the evening psalm! 

And yet, o’er all, the eset extends ~ 
Its soundless deeps of calm! 


So, step by step we take the height — 
A patient, pilgrim band ; 

We lift the burden, bear the cross, 
With worn, but willing hand, 

And bend to hear, amid the strife, 
The Master’s calm command ; 

Content, dear Lord, if thine at last 
Our finished work shall stand ! 


TO OUR READERS. 


Gaentie Reavers: Your friend, the writer, has recently 
returned from a brief but pleasant tour to great Britain, visiting 


England, Scotland and Ireland, the cities of Glasgow, Edin-| of a little girl named Pollie Howitt, and 
Of course we saw, heard and | for her. 


burgh, Liverpool and London. 


| enjoyed much well worth remembering and telling, did our lim- 


ited space permit. Taking a supply of the Angel of Peace to 
distribute on the way, it was pleasant to see how eagerly our 
pure little paper was received and read by old and young, out 
in mid-ocean. We fell into conversation with a lady on a rail- 
road trainin Derbyshire, who said her son was a subscriber for 
the Angel, and that it was the only paper coming to their house 
in which she could find nothing to object. In London, the 
friends of peace were pleased to speak in the strongest terms 
ot commendation of the good Angel. We brought the story of 
‘¢ George Smith, the Children’s Friend ’’ from the Peace Office 
in London, and insert it in this number. Like many others 
which will grace our columns, it will be read with lively inter- 
est. Indeed, it will be our ‘‘end and aim’’ to make the Angel 
of Peace all that its name indicates, and expect our friends — 
that is, a/l our readers — looking at its fair face and terms, will 
aid in the laudable work of putting an Angel into every house 
in this great land, and also sending it over seas and continents, 
telling the sweet story of ‘‘ peace on earth, good will to men.’’ 
Who responds at once? Let them write to their friend, 
H. C. Dunuam. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND TO THE CHILDREN 
IN AMERICA. 


Dear Younc Friznps: Have you ever heard people talk 
about Providence? Here in England, and I expectin America 
too, they say, ‘‘What a providential circumstance! ’’ or ‘‘Prov- 
identially it happened so,”’ or this or that was ‘‘A providence ;’’ 
and sometimes they say this seriously and thankfully, but very 
often the word is used without any consideration of its meaning, 
just as we should say in playing a game of cricket or croquet, 
that one or another had made a lucky hit. But this is not the 
right way of thinking or speaking of Providence, nor at all the 
way that Abraham thought and spoke when he called the top of 
the Mountain of Moriah, ‘‘ Jehovah-jireh,’’ because the Lord 
had provided a ram for him to offer as a sacrifice in the place 
of his dear son Isaac; but now I am going to tell you the story 

ow God has provided 
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2 ANGEL OF PEACE. 


In this big town where I live there are some very pleasant 

laces where there are nice houses and gardens and happy fami- 
ies living in them, but there are also many wretched places 
where the houses are very small and thcre are no gardens, and 
where the people are dirty and careless, and many of them Jiv- 
ing without any thought of God. In one such place as this, 
four years ago, a little girl was born. Her parents were some 
of the lowest aud most degraded in the town, and her home 
was vile and wretched. If you could have gone to see that 
poor little baby you would have thought there could be no 
chance of her growing up to a useful and happy life. No one 
was near to teach her anything but what was wrong, and the 
prospect was that she would follow the example of her mother 
and lead as bad a life as she was doing ; but this was not tobe, 
for by God’s providence the little girl was rescued from this 
place and taken by a kind gentleman to live in a home for little 
girls, and here it was I saw her first. She was a bright, pretty 
child that hked to be loved and petted ; she used to come and 
sit on my Japand stroke my gloves and my clothes, and was 
quite the litule pet in the Home. 

Now, I must tell you about this Home. It is a nice house, 
with three rooms down stairs, two large, bright rooms, one for 
school and the other for meals, and another comfortable little 
room, which is the matron’s, and here the children are petted 
and allowed to Jie on the sofa if they are nut well. This place 
is called the ‘‘Children’s Emigration Home,’’ and about twenty 
children live in it fur a year, and then the yentleman it belongs 
to takes them over the sea to Canada, and finds homes for them 
there, where they may grow up as respectable servants and live 
useful, happy lives. 

To this Home it was that Pullie Howitt was* brought, and 
Jast May she started with the others in her little grey cloak and 
scarlet hood to go the long voyage over the sea, but on the way 
poor Pollie was taken ill with fever, and as soon as they came 
to land she had to be taken to a huspital and left behind, while 
the other children went on without her. Now, this seemed 
sadly against Pullie, and if she had been. old enough and well 
enough to think much about it, she might have thought that 
‘after all God did not mean to take care of her ; but if she had 
done so she would have made a great mistake, as you will see 
-when I tell you the rest of my story. : 

In this place, somewhere near the hospital, lived a lady and 

gentleman who were in great trouble, fur they had just lost 
their little girl, and the poor mother felt as though all the 
‘brightness and happiness was gone out of her home now that 
-the little feet were no longer heard pattering about the house, 
and the high chair by the table was empty, and no one lay in 
the little cot by her bedside ; when one day she heard of the 
‘child who had been brought over from England and left behind 
‘at the hospital, and she thought, ‘‘ I will take that child to be 
amy own in the place of the little one I have lost.’’ 

Very soon it was all settled, and when the kind friend who 
had taken the children to Canada returned and inquired for Pol- 
lie, he found her sitting up at the tea-table by this lady, and 
looking as thoagh she were her own |ittle daughter. 

And now my story 1s done and I have only one thing to re- 
mind you of, and that is that the same good Father who has 
taken care of Pollie and provided for her, will also provide 
for you, and perhaps sometime when the clouds seem darkest 
over you the sun will suddenly shine out the brightest. 

I am your English friend, PHILIPPA. 


THREE GOOD LESSONS. 


‘One of my first lessons,’? said Mr. Sturgis, the eminent 
merchant, ‘* was in 1813, when I was eleven years old. My 
grandfather had a fine tluck of sheep, which were carefully 
tended during the war uf those times. I was a shepherd boy. 
and it was my business to watch the sheep in the fields. A 
boy who was more fund of his bouk than the sheep was sent 
with me, but left the work to me, while he lay under the trees 
and read. I did nut like that, and finally went to my grand- 
ather and complained of it. I shall never forget the kind smile 
of the old gentleman as he said : 

‘«* Never mind, Jonathan, my boy; if you watch the sheep 
you will have the sheep.’ 

‘** What does grandfather mean by that!’ I said to myself. 


‘I don’t expect to have sheep.’ My desires were moderate, 
and a fine buck was a hundred dollars. I could not exactly 
make out in my mind what it was, but I had great confidence 
in him, for he was a judge and had been to Congress in Wash- 
‘ington’s time, so I concluded it was all right, and I went back 
contentedly to the sheep. After I got into the field I could not 
keep his words out of my head. Then I thought of Sunday’s 
lesson ; ‘Thou hast been faithful over afew things ; I will make 
thee ruler over many things.’ I began to see through it. 
‘Never you mind who neglects his duty ; be you faithful, and 
you will have your reward.’ 

‘< T received a second lesson soon after I came to New York 
as acclerk to the late Lyman Reed. A merchant from Qhio, 
who knew me, came to buy goods, and said: ‘ Make yourself 
so useful that they cannot do without you.’ I took this mean- 
ing quicker than I[ did that of my grandfather. 

‘¢ Well, I worked upon these twa ideas until Mr. Reed of- 
fered me a partnership in business. ‘The first morning after 
the partnership was made known, Mr. James Geery, the old tea 
merchant, called to congratulate me, and he said: ‘ You are 
all right now. I have only one word of advice to give you. 
Be careful who you walk the streets with.’ That was lesson 
number three.’’ 

And what valuable lessons they are? Fidelity in al] things ; 
do your best for your emplovers ; carefulness about your asso- 
ciates. Let every boy take these lessons home and study them 
well. They are the foundation stones of character and honor- 
able success. 


THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


One beautiful spring morning a merry-hearted shepherd boy 
was watching his flock in a blooming valley between woody 
mountains, and was singing and dancing about for very joy. 
The prince of the land was hunting in that neighborhood, and 
seeing him, called him nearer, and said, ‘* What makes you so 
happy, my dear little one?’ 

he boy did not know the prince, and replied, ‘*‘ Why 
shouldn't I be happy! Our most gracious sovereign is not 
richer than I am.’’ 

‘* How so!’’ asked the prince; ‘‘ let me hear about your 
riches.”’ 

‘¢ The sun in the clear blue sky shines as brightly for me as 
for the prince,’’ said the youth; ‘‘ and mountain and valley 
grow green, and bloom as sweetly for me as for him. I would 
not part with my two hands for all the money, nor sel] my two 
eyes for all the jewels in the royal treasury. Besides, I have 
everything I really need. I have enough to eat every day, and 
good warm clothes to wear; and get money enough every year 
for my labor and pains to meet all my wants. Can you say the 
prince really has more?”? 

The kind prince smiled, made himself known, and said, ‘* You 
are right, my good boy. Keep fast hold of your cheerful 
spirit.”? 

Contentment makes one happy and rich as the greatest king. 
— Christian Weekly. - 


PEACE AND BEAUTY. 


From Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford’s remarks at a recent peace 
meeting in New York, we take the following extract : — 

‘* Qur children ought to be taught the principles of Peace if 
we would have coming days in our land without the blight of 
war. I know of but one religious society where the children 
are specially and early trained to peace principles and 
able action, and that is the Society of Friends, into which I had 
the privilege of being born. I have no doubt that the placid 
beauty of many an aged countenance among the Quakers or 
Friends arises from this very fact. Trained to the principles 
and practice of peace and virtue, they are free from the fierce 
aud angry passions that sweep over the soul like a tornado, and 
leave their impress on faces whose wrinkles are not ‘ lines of 
beauty,’ but the scarsof sin. Let the young be trained in the 
love uf peace, and when their smooth faces and dark locks 
show the lines and silver of age, they will be like our dear 
Lucretia Mott, and like the world-renowned blacksmith, Eliha 
Burritt, whose calm brows are worthy of the crowns that will 
soon rest upon them.’ — The Voice of Peace. 
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GEORGE SMITH, THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


BY JOHN HARRIS. 


A living writer has very prettily called children ‘‘The flowers 
of humanity ;”’ and, truly, beautiful flowers they are, whether 
they bloom in the cottage of the laborer, or shed their fragrance 
through the palaces of kings. And shall the leaves of these 
lovely flowerets ever be stained with the best blood of their 
kindred, or their own, on the hot field of strife, and their rich 
bloom be trodden in the mire of death, where Anger and Hor- 
ror rush unrestrained! God forbid. As, much depends upon 
the nurture of the flowers of the garden, so, very much rests 
upon the training of these human flowers, 
their lives may gladden those around them. Oh, do not train 
them to the sword and the spear, as if war would aid mankind, 
but teach them the precepts of truth, aud the loveliness of 
peace. Nothing can be more important in the broad field of 
philanthropy than the education of the young, and in guiding 
the feet of the little one into the way of wisdom. And he who 
lessens the ills of childhood, and dries up the tear on the gentle 


face, leading the young wayfarer over the rough places of | children.” 


earth, filling his ears with the music of love, performs a labor 
of charity in which angels might joy to engage. 

George Smith, of Coalville, is the true champion of children. 
His love is deep-seated and intense, and entirely free from mer- 
cenary bias. As achild, he himself has suffered; hence he 
knows how to sympathize with the young sufferer. Mr. Smith 
was born at Clayhills, in Staffordshire, February 16th, 1831. 
His father was a brick and tile maker, and George was brought 
up to the trade. His education, if such it may ve called, was 
conducted by an old Primitive Methodist woman, who was 
well-known in the neighborhood, called Betty Wedgewood, 
from his third to his seventh year, when he began his toilsome 
work of brick-making. Let this fact euffice for those whose 
early education has been limited. At this early age George 
Smith was employed in making bricks, and his master foolishly 
believed that kicks and blows formed the best means of obtain- 
ing work from the lad. At nine vears of age he had to carry 
some forty pounds of clay, or brick, upon his head, for thirteen 
hours each day, and sometimes working all night at the kilns. 
His night-work was often heavy, when he had to carry more 


than a thousand nine-inch bricks from the maker to the floors, 
thus walking a distance of fourteen miles, hearing an aggregate 
weight of more than five tons, and receiving for this severe 
labor the sum of sixpence ! 

Sometimes he was kicked, rolled in the mud, or beaten by an 
anyry workman with a stick, until his existence became a mere 
burden. No wonder that he determined, if Providence should 
spare him to be a man, to labor with all his might to aid the 
little sufferers. 

When in his teens, George Smith worked six days a weck, 
and sat up two nights to watch the ovens, making a total of 
ninety-six hours. His noble nature accomplished this, that he 
might have the means of attending an evening school, so as to 
be useful in future to those by whom he was surrounded. This 
he continued to do for two years, earning a shilling a week by 
working two extra nights, and spending it half in his schooling, 
and half in books. e had but little leisure, which was not 
wasted in idleness or the public-house, but passed in useful 
studies ; a worthy example to the youths of the present day. 
He joined himself to a Sunday-school, in which he received 
most valuable instruction, and, what is infinitely better, found 
the Lord and Saviour, and is now a Sunday-schoul superinten- 
dent. His business life has been successful; he rose step b 
step. He spent thirteen years in the service of one firm, which 
became prosper®us under his management. He is the inventor 
of ornamental bricks, now so largely used in superior buildings 
throughout the country. Finally, he commenced business on 
his own account: and the poor, plodding boy of thirty years 
since, is now at the head of the firm of George Smith & Co. 

But the great work of Mr. Smith's life has been his success- 
ful effort to benefit the brickyard children. This has been the 
one labor of his existence, dearer to him than his own comfort, 
and has cost him hundreds of pounds, years of toil, and thou- 
sands of tears and prayers. Through misrepresentation, disap- 
pointment and neglect, he Jabored on. He published his book, 
‘* The Cry of the Children from the Brickyards of England,’’ 
and scattered gratuitous copies over all the land. And great 
men and high personages deigned to listen to his appeal, and 
began to correspond with him. Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen, the Kings of Holland and the Belgians, and the 
Presidents of the United States and the French Republic sent - 
him encouraging letters. The newspapers did him good ser- 
vice ; the subject was taken up in both Houses of Parliameut, 
a law was enacted, and in January, 1872, more than 10,000 
little workers were sent home from our brickyards to be edu- 
cated. All houor to such a man. No sword-hero, skilfully 
slaying his fellows, deserves such a crown. 

Mr. Smith is at present laboring on behalf of our canal boat- 


that the beauty of| men and their families, 100,000 of whom have no home on 


land, but live perpetually in their cabins. Vast numbers of the 
men are unable to read, and multitudes of the children go not 
to any day or Sunday-school. But his best life and labors are 
still with the little ones. Noble man! without military badge 
or military plume! Away with whetted swords, follow the 
example of Mr. Smith, and the world shal] speedily be more 
like heaven. He says truly, ‘* We cannot do too much for the 


The mother with her offspring, the grandam in her chair, 
The widow at the altar, when comes the hour of prayer, 
The father at the table, when light and labors end, 

Invoke Jehovah's blessing upon ‘* The Children’s Friend.’ 


How To Return a Favor. — An old Scotchman was taking 
his grist to mill in sacks thrown acruss the back of his horse, 
when the horse stumbled, and the grain fell to the ground. 
He had not strength to raise it, he being an aged man, but 
he saw a horseman riding along, and thought he would appeal 
to him for help. But the horseman proved to be a nobleman 
who lived in the castle hard by, and the farmer could not mus- 
ter courage to ask a favor of him. But the nobleman was a 
gentleman also, and, not waiting to be asked, he quickly dis- 
mounted, and between them they lifted the grain to the horse’s 
back. John —for he was a gentleman too — lifted his Kil- 
marnock bonnet and said, ‘* My lord, how shall I ever thank you 
for your kindness?’’ ‘+ Very easily, John,’’ replied the noble- 
man. ‘* Whenever you see another man in the same plight as 
you were in just now, help him, and that will be thanking me.”’ 


THE PILGRIM AND THE KNIGHT. 


In a noble castle there once resided a very rich knight. He 
expended much money in adorning and beautifying his dwelling, 
but he gave very little to the poor. A weary pilgrim came to 
the castle, and asked for a night’s lodging. The knight haught- 
ily refused him, and said:— = - 

‘This castle is not an inn.’’ 

The pilgrim replied: ‘‘ Permit me to ask two questions, 
and oe I will depart.’’ 

‘* Upon this condition, speak,’’ replied the knight; ‘I will 
yeadily answer you.’’ 

The pilgrim then said to him: ‘‘ Who dwelt in this before 

out’’ 

‘¢ My father,”’ replied the knight. 

‘© And who will dwell here after you? ’’ still asked the pil- 

im. 

The knight said: ‘* With God’s will, my son.’’ 

‘‘ Well,’’ said the pilgrim, ‘‘ if each dwells but a time in the 
eastle, and in time must depart and make room for another, 
what are you here otherwise than guests! The castle, then, is 
traly an ino. Why, then, spen| so much money adorning a 
dwelling which you will occupy but a short time. Be charita- 
ble ; for he that hath pity upon the poor lendeth to the Lord, 
and that which he hath given he will pay him egain.’’ 

. The knight took these words to heart. He gave the pilgrim 
shelter for the night, and was ever afterward more charitable 
unto the poor. 


PRINCE OF PEACE. 


_“ And when he was come into Jerusalem, all the city wae moved, saying, 
Whe is this? "— Matt. xzi: 10 


Who is this that cometh lowly 
On his heaven-attended way ; 
Meek and gentle, harmless, holy, 
With no sign of earthly sway ; 
With no hostile, warlike banners, 
With no worldly weapons seen ; 
Yet with children's glad hosannas 
Waiting on his course serene! 


Tis the Prince of Life and Glory, 
Heaven’s supreme Anointed One! 
Subject of prophetic story, 
David's Lord and David’s Son! 
‘Wonderful his name, and greater 
In his strength than earth has known ; 
Saviour! Counsellor! Creator | 
Sharing the eteraal] throne ! 


Oa no life-destroying mission 
Comes he battle’s blade to wave ; 
But of gentlest disposition, 
Mighty, all mankind to save; 
Known by his divinest token, 
Not of evil, but of good— 
That by him the sword is broken ; 
Burned the garments rolled in blood. 


O that, from Time’s tireless pinion, 
He may strew his bright awards ; 
Wide and wider his dominion— 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords! 
Of his Kingdom, earth shall never 
Hear the tidings of decrease ; 
Fix’d his word and name forever, 
Lamb of God and Prince of Peace! 


Simplicity is that rectitude of soul which forbids a too anx 
ieus attention to ourselves and our own actions. This amiable 
virtue is very different from sincerity, and far excels it, for we 
often see very sincere persons who are devoid of simplicity. 
They would not pass, indeed, but for what they are, but they 
are continually apprehensive of appearing to be what they are 
not. The child of simplicity affects neither virtue nor truth, 
and is ever inattentive to that self ot which the generality are 
80 jealous.— Fenelon. 


ANGEL OF PEACE. 


THE WAY TO CONQUER. 


‘*1’}] master it,’’ said the axe, and his blows fell heavily on 
the iron; but every blow made his edge more blunt, till he 
ceased to strike. 

‘‘ Leave it to me,’’ said the saw; and, with his relentless 
teeth, he worked backward and forward on its surface till they 
were all worn down or broken ; then he fel] aside. 

‘*Ha! ha!’ gaid the hammer, ‘‘ I knew you wouldn't 
succeed ; 1']] show you the way; ’’ but at his first fierce stroke, 
off flew his head, and the iron remained as before. 

‘© Shall Itry?’’ asked the soft, smal] flame. But they all 
despised the flame; but he curled gently round the iron, and 
embraced it, and never left it till it melted under his irresistible 
influence. 

There are hearts hard enough to resist the force ot wrath, 
the malice of persecution, the fury of pride, so as to make their 
acts recoil on their adversaries; but there is power stronger 
than any of these, and hard indeed is that heart that can resist 
love. 


THE THREATENED BLOW. 


I want to tell my young readers a true story that lately oc- 
curred about Eddie and Willie; the one eight, the other 
six years of age. Bright little fellows they were, and loved 
each other dearly. They would play happily together for 
hours, while their dear mother was attending to the wants of 
their sweet baby sister. But it happened one day, as they 
were enjoying their plays, that Eddie, the older brother, did 
something that exceedingly displeased Willie. In an instant, 
he raised his little fist and said : ‘‘ I would strike you, Eddie— 
if mother was willing!’’ Though he was very angry, the hand 
fell. The blow was not given. A long pause ensued, but they 
finally resumed their sports. 

How many children, do you suppose, would have been thus 
thoughtful, when angry, ot mother's wishes } 

hen any thing occurs to displease you, and your naughty 
tempers rise and make you feel as if you would just like to 
strike your brother or sister, or any other playmate, remember 
Willie. Stop and think if mother would be ‘‘ willing.”’ 
It will save you many a heartache. 


Perer AND THE SworpD. — Our Lord said to Peter, ‘ All 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. Think- 
est thou that cannot now pray to my Father, and He shall pree- 
ently give me more than twelve legions uf angela? But how, 
then, shall the Scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it mast be ?’’ 
No words could more plainly declare that the kingdom of the 
Redeemer is not to be supported by the- weapons of earthly 
warfare. Where the celestial powers, which are ever at His 
command, are not summoned for the maintenance of His cause, 
it is not for His followers to supply their Jack by unsheathing 
the sword. All ‘‘ crusades,’ ‘holy wars,’’ persecutions in 
the name of Christ, are contrary to the spirit of His religion. 
Well would it have been for mankind if the Church, which 
makes its boast of Peter's name, had laid to heart the warning 
thus addressed to him in the garden of Gethsemane. 
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Life’s Struggles ; or, Uncle Jabez. The history of a man 
whose eatly years were spent in adversity; but God provided 
for him, ~— and out of his afflictions he comes forth, a strong, 
earnest, beautiful character. 


Rose Robin, and Little May. A story of country life. Shows 
how young people may be happy, yet devout Christians. 


May Horton. The history of an orphan girl, who spent her 
life in administering to the necessities of others, in a quiet 
unobtrusive way ; thus receiving strength in her own soul, and 
fulfilling her life’s mission. 
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AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON 
OF PEACE. 


It is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
forbidden by the Gospel], and that, in accordance with that be- 
lief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in carnal warfare; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
past, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time to time 
issned its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 
tion of military laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt {rom suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ago, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
-sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on ite very forehead. So soon as Christianity shal] gain a full 
aecendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 
pear.’’. 

Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so Jong secn the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
have united in the organization of ‘* The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated this important 


BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 


work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalf in the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfillment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the publication ‘of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of its existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide, and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of turther and more di- 
rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appre- 
ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If it is 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labor for its prop-r 
application. 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
tinue the custom? If we believe this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear fellow professors, can you rest satisfied in con- 
tinuing to bear the weight of this awful responsibility ? 

While statesmen and publicists are laboring to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supremacy! Is not eighteen 
hundred years long enough for its white robes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood? Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow? While war, as has been said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the ehurch remains 
to be its very bulwark. 

Surely it istime to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peice on earth and good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continue—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 

Rosert L. Murray, President, New York. 

Daniet Hitt, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 

Murray Suipiey, Treosurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New Vienna, Oh1o, First mo. 1, 1874. 


THe Apostie or Peace.— Memoir of Wiliam Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
wil] be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the Jand. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantia)ly bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 

stage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunhan: No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


If thy religion is impressive by its consistency, let it be at- 
tractive by its amiableness; think upon and pursue whatsoever 
things are lovely and of good report In excuse for the disa- 
greeable tempers and repulsive manners of some Christians, it 
is said that grace may be sometimes grafted on a crab stock, be 
it so, but instead of excusing the improprieties, the metaphor 
condemns them. When a tree is grafted, it is always expected 
to bear fruit according to the scion, and not according to the 
stock. The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodnees, faith, meekness, temperance ; against 
such there is no law. 
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NOTICE. 

Any of our friends having the Advocate of Peace for March or 
August, 1874, to spare, will confer a favor by mailing them to 
this office, as we are out of those numbers, and need them. 

. » H. C. a UTaee 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION !: 


The Life and Times of Charles Sumner, his boyhood, edu- 
eation and public career, by Elias Nason. Three hundred and 
eixty pages, substantially bound, with a capital Jikeness and fine- 
dy illustrated. Mr. Nason, evidently con amore, has wrought 
ont with a vivid hand the facts in the life and times of the 
great statesman and advocate of peace, allowing him to speak 
for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
speeches which electrified and purified the nation. This book 
which will repay many times reading, ought to go into every 
jibrary and family in the land, especially into the hands of 
every young man and student as an inspiration to pure and 
lofty aims; for Charles Sumner “ being dead yet speaketh’’ to 
his countrymen and the world of justice and peace. 

Price only $1.50 and will be sent, postage paid, for price, by 
addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 


Tae Troe Geanvevur or Nations and the-War-Sysrem or 
cue Commonweatta or Nations bound in one volume, will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by ad creenng: Rey. H. 
C. Danham, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

We have but a limited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a “‘ tower of strength’’ in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many who will be glad to receive 
a copy on the above terms. 7 


DYMOND ON WAR. 

This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 
the reading public. 
it. We aré indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 
the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 


Orders come to the office almost daily for 


for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 
Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 
the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 
six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 
price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rev. H. C. Dun- 


ham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annua! members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of a membership, or 


directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 


with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 

The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it, Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and laymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon 
tinae is received with the payment of all arrearages. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Wie oa Ua ee a ee eS See 
Commendation of the Peace Cause by Prominent Men.| OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


‘The cause of Peace we regard as an eminently philanthro- 
pic and Christian enterprise of great importance, and worthy of 
sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
sensed adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general uppro- 
bation, we cordially commend to the liberal patronage of the 


benevolent.’’ ; 


A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 

A. A. Miner, D. D., Pres’t Tufis’ Cullege, Buston, Mase 
Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, Ex-Gov. of Conn 

Luke Hitchcock, D. D., Cincimnati, Obio. 

Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven, Cunn. 

Rev. Juhn H. Aughey, St. Louis Mo. 

Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., New Yorks 

Howard Malcom, D. D., LL. D., Puiladelphia. 

Bishop Thomas A. Morris, Spnngfield, Ohio. 

Rev. T. D. Woolsey, D. D, LL. D., &x-President Yale College. 
E. O. Haven, D. D., Evanaton, Ill. - 

Hon. David Turner, Crown Puint, Ind. 

J. M. Gregory, LL. D., Champaign, Ll. 

R. M. Hatfield, D. D., Chicago, IL. 

John V. Farwell, Chicago, Il. 
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Hon. James Harlan, U. S. Senator, lowa. 

Rev. P. Akers, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale College. 
Rev. Prof. Samuel Harriss, D. D., LL. D., Yale Theo. Seminary. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


On Eanrra .Peace . 


vee NATION SHALL NOT LIFT uP Sworp aq@ainsT NATION, NEITHER SHALL THEY LEARN WAR ANY MORE. 


New SeErIzEs. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER, 1874. 


Vor. V. No. 11. 


THE GRADUAL TRIUMPH OF LAW OVER 
BRUTE FORCE. 


Among the many able papers read at the recent Geneva Con- 
ference, was one by that veteran and distinguished champion of 
peace, Henry Richard, M. P., Secretary of the London Peace 
Society. We give extracts from it only regretting we have not 
room for the entire paper. 


‘ War,”’ said the greatest of modern warriors, *‘ is the trade 
of barbarians.”” But can no remedy be found for the evil? 
Cannot civilized and Christian nations be brought to adopt some 
other means of settling their differencee, than this system of 
hideous waste and wholesale massacre! Js there anything in- 
herently absurd in the belief, and in the practical efforts to 
which such belief, if it be in earnest, must give rise, that the 
great organized communities which now inhabit Europe may 
be brought to recognize the jurisdiction of acommon law, and to 
seek adjustment for their disputes by a system of judicial ref- 
erence, inlieu of their present appeal to the arbitration of 
brute force? We have a very strong conviction that this hope 
and aim, so far from being absurd, arein perfect harmony with 
the progressive and predominant tendencies of civilization. 
We believe that the history of the past points to this consumma- 
tion as not only possible, but certain; and, if it be so, then 
those who labor for its attainment, so far from deserving to be 
branded as impracticable Utopists, are only moving ina line 
with the inevitable laws of Providence. It is our intention to 
attempt to prove this by the light of histcrical experience and 
general laws of civilization. 

_ Our position is this,—that through all the conflict and confu- 
sion of the past, there may be traced a powerful and prevailing 
tendency on the part of mankind to unite and mass themselves 
in Jarger social aggregates, under protection of a common poli- 
cv, based onsubmission to the authority of a common law. 
Under the influence of this tendency, customs and practices 
once generally in vogue have disappeared frum civilized society. 
Aud first we note the 


JODICIAL COMBAT. 


The first rude impulse of men, when brought into any sort 
. of social relation with their fellowmen, was for each individual 
to defend his own rights and to avenge his own wrongs, by 
sheer brute strength. And itis surprising how long this im- 
pulse lasted, and how difficult it was to induce men to surrender 
their right of personal retaliation, for the far higher and better 
security of law. In all ages, Jegislators, in order gradually to 
bring under contro! this barbarous propensity, have had for a 
lime to enter into some sort of compromise with it. Such was 
the case with Moses, in regard to the ** Goel,’’? or Avenger of 
Blood, acustom which he found so deeply rooted in the habits 
of his people that he durst not at once abolish it, but was 
obliged ** for the hardness of their hearts,’’ to be content with 
modifying and regulating it, which he did by the institution of 
the Cities of Refuge. In the account given to us by the Ro- 
man writers of the ancient Germans, we are told that they cir- 
cumscribed the jurisdiction of the magistrates within very 
narrow limits, and not only claimed but exercised almost all the 
rights of private resentment and revenge. And when these 
trihes became, in process of time, Christianized after a fashion, 
they clung tenacivusly to the habit of dispusing of their pri- 
vate quarrels by the law of arms. It was, no doubt, as a 


compromise with this custom, that the institution of Judicial 
Combat, or trial by battle, was introduced among them, and 
afterwards spread throughout Europe. This, indeed, is ex- 
pressly stated in one of the Jaws of Luitprand, an ancient king 
of the Lombards, in the eighth century, who condemns such a 
method of procedure as impious, though from the hold it had 
on the minds of the people, he could not prohibitit. Now, as 
war between nations is really nothing but this custom of judi- 
cial combat on a larger seale, and is not one whit more rational 
or Christian when fullowed by communities than by individuals, 
it may help to open our eyes, blinded as they are by familiarity 
with the evil, to the extreme absurdity of the practice if we 
look at it for a moment as it prevailed among our ancestors in 
their personal relations with each other. The language in 
which Montesquieu describes the Jatter is just as pertinently 
applicable to the former, could we only regard it apart from 
the prejudices of education. ‘* We shall be astonished,’’ he 
says, ‘* to see that our fathers made the fortune, honur, and 
life of citizens to depend uponthings which were less an appeal 
to reason than to chance; that they constantly employed 
proofs which proved nothing, and had no relation to either 
Innacence or guilt.”’ 


Mr. Richard gives a graphic description of the absurd and 
monstrous customs of trial by battle, and, also, of private war 
and traces the gradual triumph of Jaw over them, and closes 
with a consideration of the third form of the evil which has 


been abolished. 
PROVINCIAL WAR. 


At first the communities above referred to were comparative- 
ly small, and, while relinquishing the right of war among the 
members of their own confederation, they still asserted and ex- 
ercised that right as against other communities similarly con- 
stituted with their own. If we go back a few centuries, we 
shall find that al] the great countries into which Eurepe is at 
present divided, instead of being, as they are nuw, occupied by 
one empire or kingdom, consisted uf a large number of inde- 
pendent kingdoms, and even of separate nationalities, who had, 
or imagined they had, divers and antagonist interests, and who 
watched each other as jealously, and fought as fiercely, and 
vowed against each other eternal enmity as emphatically as the 
larger bodies who now call themselves the nations of Europe 
are still in the habit of doing. 

Let us first look at our own country when this island began 
to emerge out of barbarism. Inthe Anglo-Saxon period of our 
history we find that there existed, in what might be called 
England Proper, seven distinct kingdoms, known as the Hep- 
tarchy. But the whole western portion of the island contin- 
ued tu be held by the Celtic race, and their territory was again 
divided into five kingdoms, namely, Cornwall, South Wales, 
North Wales, Cuinberland and Strathclwyd. Besides all which 
there were in Scoiland, at least two independent tribes more. 
And in what relations did these severa] communities live as re- 
gards each other? Why, in relations of mutual repulsion more 
vehement, and of strife more desperate and deadly, beyond all 
comparison, than those which exist now between the least con- 
genial of the European nations. 

** The island of Great Britain,’’ says Sir James Mackintosh, 
teferring to this period, ‘* was then divided among fifteen petty 
chiefs, who waged fierce and unbroken war with each other. 
The ties of race were gradually loosened. The German inva- 
ders spilt their kindred blood as freely as that of the native 


82 
Britons. The events of this period scarcely deserve to be 
known. The uniform succession of acts of treachery and 


cruelty ceases to interest human feelings. It wears out not 
only compassion but indignation. There are crimes enough in 
the happiest ages of the world to exercise historical justice ; 
and it can scarcely be regretted that our scanty information re- 
lating to the earliest period of Saxon rule should leave it as 
dark asit is horrible.”” If any one had then predicted that 
this chaos of fiercely conflicting elements might and would be 
fused into one homogeneous and solid commonwealth, cohering 
in the most perfect social unity, and obeying a common central 
authority, would it not have appeared a far more Utopian and 
improbable dream than that of a united Europe would be now? 
And yet that dream haslong ago become a substantial historical 
reality. First, the seven Saxon kingdoms melted into each 
other and became one. The Celtic provinces of Cumberland 
and Strathelwyd were next incorporated, then Cornwall, and 
finally Wales itself, after many ages of intense national antipa- 
thy, which seemed to defy the possibility of amalgamation 
between the two races. How long and to what a comparative- 
ly recent period, England and Scotland were in mortal feud is 
familiarly known to us all. But that also has passed away, 
and now all the inhabitants of Great Britain, from the North 
Foreland to Holyhead, and from the Land’s End to the Pent- 
land Firth, are one people, between any portion of which and 
another, a war would be as impossible as it would be between 
Middlesex and Surry. As for Ireland, the process of assimi- 
lation has been going on under our own eyes, and is yet unhap- 
pily far from complete as a matter of feeling, however, it may 
be as a matter of fact. 

Let us now turn to see how the same tendency to centraliza- 
tion has been at work in France, drawing floating masses of 
society into an ever-enlarging unity. If we go back only as 
far as the twelfth century, we shall find that there existed only 
the merest nucleus of what we now call France. ‘ The terri- 
tory,’’ says M. Guizot, which Louis le Gros could really call 
his own, comprised only five of our present departments, 
namely, those of Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Oise, 
and Loiret.”” Any one looking ata map of France may see 
whatan utterly insignificant fragment that is of what now is 
. comprised under the same designation. It is not necessary that 
we should trace minutely how province after province became 
gradually annexed to the central power, as by a law which 
resembles what in physical nature we call the attraction of 
gravitation. The first step towards this was the recognition of 
a supreme royalty, not only above all the feudal powers, but 
apart and different in kind from them, distinct from suzerainty, 
unconnected with territorial property, having a purely political 
character, with no other title or mission than government. 
‘‘ This right,’’ says the great writer whom we have just cited, 
‘* was at first vague and practically of smal] effect ; the politi- 
cal unity of French ruyalty was not more real than the national 
unity of France, yet neither the one nor the other was absolute- 
ly chimerical. The inhabitants of Provence, of Languedoc, 
Aquitaine, Normandy, Marne, etc., had, it is true, special 
‘names, laws, destinies of their own; they were under the va- 
rious appellations of Angevins, Manceaux, Normands, Pro- 
vencaux, as so many petty nations or states distinct from each 
other, often at war with each other. Yet above all these various 
territories, above al] these petty nations, there hovered a sole 
and single name, a general idea, the idea of a nation called 
the French, of a common country called France.’’ But it was 
a Jong, a very long, time before this idea became embodied in 
actual fact. Jt was not until the fifteenth century that there 
was anything like a real French nationality, and far laterdown 
than that we find traces of local jealuusies, alienations, and 
conflicts. 

By precisely the same process was Spain formed into national 
unity. ‘ For several hundred years after the Saracenic inva- 
sion,’’ says Prescott, ‘* at the beginning of the eighth century, 
Spain was broken up into a number of small but independent 
States, divided in their interest, and often in deadly hostility 
with one another. It was inhabited by races the most dissimilar 
in their origin, religion, and government. By the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the number of States into which the 
country had been divided was reduced to four—Castile, Arra- 
gon, Navarre, and the Moorish Kingdom of Granada. At the 
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close of that century these varivus races were blended into one 
great nation under one common rule.’? We have seen this 
national amalgamation accomplished, as respects Italy and 
Germany, under our own eyes during the present generation. 

Now, there are some points connected with that process of 
unification we have attempted to trace, to which we would ask 
the special attention of our readers. In the first place, Jet it be 
observed that distinction of race has been no barrier to politi- 
ca] ussimilation. There is an immense. amount of sentimental 
nonsense talked in these days about what is called the question 
of *‘ nationalities.”’ There are many who clamorously insist 
upon it that every collection of human beings that has, what 
they call ‘‘ ethnical distinctness,’’ is entitled :pso facto to polit- 
cal separation and independence. How tar back they would 
carry the application of their theory we know not. To be con- 
sistent they ought to go tothe deluge, or at least to the tower 
of Babel. For our own part we must avow our belief that the 
fewer nationalities there are the better. The progress of civ- 
ilization has been marked by the wider and wider absorption of 
these sectional distinctions which have divided the human race. 
There is no great country in Europe at this moment that does 
not consist of a number of absorbed and amalgamated national- 
ities. In England we have Celts, Saxons, Danes and Nor- 
mans. In France, there arethe Roman, the Goth, the Frank, 
and the Breton races. In Russia there are the Sclaves, Teu- 
tons, Finns and Tartars, besides many other races comprised 
in its Asiatic dominions. And so on in regard to other Kuro- 
pean countries. It must be admitted, moreover, that in no 
country in the world more than in our own have the ascendant 
races,—first the Saxon, then the Normans,—shown a more ab- 
solute contempt for the rights of nationality, or employed more 
ruthless means to suppress and extinguish them. 

Perhaps it may be said that this amalgamation of races hes 
been brought about by war, and could not have been affected by 
another means. But this we wholly deny. War has not pro- 
moted, but prevented, or prorogued to a much more distant day, 
the union into which neighboring races have otherwise a teo- 
dency to gravitate. Indeed, it is absurd on the face of it to say 
the contrary. How can a practice, the very essence of which 
is to alienate and divide, to excite the strongest antipathy and 
repulsion, to drive men away from all friendly contact with 
each other—how can this be the means of cementing and con- 
solidating them into one? It would be as rational to assert that 
the explosive power of gunpowder is a good agent in the co- 
hesion of materia] bodies, as that war is an instrument of union. 
The reason which leads men to maintain so strange a paradox 
is this: that often amalgamation ensues after long centuries of 
conflict. But those who ascribe this to the influence of war are 
only confounding the post hoc with the propter hoc. Amalga- 
mation comes after war, simply because it would be impossible 
it should come during war, but the whole current of history 
proves that antagonist races are confederated into unity, not by 
fighting, but by ceasing to fight. Sometimes, indeed, an at- 
tack from without may have served to promote or strengthen 
the internal concord of the nation or aggregate of nations thus 
assailed—jnst as we are told by the French historians that the 
invasion ot France by the English, in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, ‘* powerfully contributed to the formation of 
the French nation, by impelling it towards unity.’’ Butit does 
so exactly in the way we have indicated, by obliging the in- 
habitants to abstain from fighting or quarrelling among them- 
selves, and by bringing them into cluser relations of mutual 
sympathy and dependence. Inthe history of all countries it 
will be found that it is precisely at the point where armed con- 
flicts have ceased that real national unity has commenced, and 
that just in proportion as policy has been substituted for force, 
and justice for violence, has this unity become extended and 
confirmed. M. Guizot gives a striking illustration of this from 
the early history of France, even when the policy used was of 
a very low kind. He is contrasting the means of government 
adopted by Charles le Téméraire and Lovis XI. ‘‘ Charles,’’ 
he says, ‘* was the representative of the ancient form of gov- 
ernment ; he proceeded by violence alone, he appealed inces- 
santly to war, he was incapable of exercising patience, or of 
addressing himself to the minds of men, in order to make them 
instruments to his success. It was, on the contrary, the pleas- 
ure of Louis XI, to avoid the use of force, and take possession 
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of mea individually by conversation, and the skilful handling 
of inte1ests and minds. He changed neither the institutions nor 
the external system, but only the secret proceedings, the tactics 
of power. It was left for modern times to attempt a still 
greater revolution, by laboring to introduce, alike into political 
means as into political ends, justice instead of selfishness, and 
publicity in place of lying fraud. It is not less true, however, 
that there was great indication of progress in renouncing the 
continual employment of force, in invoking chiefly intellectual 
superiority in governing through mind, and not through the ruin 
of existences.” 

If we look to the history of our own country, we shall find 
the same law’ abundantly exemplified. When was it that Wales 
and Scotland and Ireland became really component parts of a 
United Kingdom?t Was it while they were engaged in inces- 
sant and bloody feuds with England, or while the latter at- 
tempted to cverce them into subjection by oppressive laws and 
the furce of arms? So far otherwise, that during the whole 
long period over which that experiment of violence extended, 
there was no union, but endless distraction and a mutual sense 
of insecurity. It is only as England has laid aside her arms 
and sought to conciliate these outlying provinces by just laws 
and equal rights, that they have become parts of her, a source 
of strength to her instead of peril and weakness. 

We have thus seen how, in course of time, the domain of 
Law has been continually enlarging, and banishing brute force 
further and further back in an ever widening circle. First, in- 
dividuals have Jaid aside their arms, and submitted their differ- 
ences to judicial reference. ‘Then the feudal barons, with their 
large following of clients and vassals, acknowledged a similar 
jurisdiction, and were merged into one compact community. 
Then separate tribes of the same nation became merged into 
one. Then distinct nationalities, though aliens to each other in 
race, language and religion, obeyed the same powerful law of 
assimilation. ‘Through all the repartitions,”’ says Mr. Cliff 
Leslie in an able article in Macmillan’s Magazine, ** which 
Europe has undergone since the fall of the empire of the Ro- 
mans, the operation of one centripetal law is visible in a perpet- 
ual effort towards the establishment of wider and firmer bases 
of civil society, and the composition of fewer and greater states 
and nations. Everywhere we now find names which are the 
genuine historical vestiges of the earlier groupings of mankind 
under petty independent or unconnected governments. Europe 
has already almost concentrated into a heptarchy or octarchy, 
or into fewer independent States than there were a few years 
ago in Italy alone. But if, in the place of —for example, say 
seven hundred States, there be only seven, it follows that only 
the difference of seven instead of seven hundred nations or gov- 
ernments cao lead to war, and that all smaller feuds are brought 
under the cognizance of an impartial judge.” 

But is there any reason why the larger feuds also should not 
be ‘‘ brought under the cognizance of an impartial judge ’’! 
We believe that the obstacles in the way of this consummation 
are far Jess formidable than those which have been already 
surmounted by the processes just described. The enmities now 
prevailing between any of the two great nations of Europe, are 
mild in comparison with those that once raged between the Sax- 
ons and Celts in this island, between the Franks and Goths in 
France, between the Sclaves and Tartars in Russia. On the 
other hand, the points of contact, the means of communication, 
the identities of interest, which exist between England and 
France, or even between England and Russia at this day, are 
beyond all comparison more numerous and more intimate than 
those which existed between England and Wales, or between 
England and Scotland, only three or four centuries ago. Why 
should we, then, brand as dupes of an impracticable chimera 
those who believe in the possibility, and labor for the attainment 
of a consummation which seems so entirely in harmony with a 
great Providential law, whose operation we have seen has been 
steadily advancing and enlarging through the ages! 


We cannot forbear citing here a passage from the speech 
delivered by Victor Hugo, at the opening of the Paris Peace 
Congress in 1849 : 


** If four centuries ago, at the period when war was made by one district 
ag.nst the other, between cities and between provinces, sume one tad dared 
to predict to Lorraine, to Picardy, to Normandy, to Brittany, to Auvergiue, to 
P.vvence, to Dauphiny, tov Burgundy,—’a day shall come when yuu will no 


longer make wars—when it will no longer be said that the Normans are at- 
tacking the Picards, or the people of Lorraine are repulsing the Burgundians, 
In that day you will have one common thought, common interest, a common 
destiny ; you will embrace each other, and recognize each other as children 
of the same blood and of the same race ; that day you will no longer be hos- 
lile tribes— you will be a people ; you will no longer be Burgundy, Nonnandy, 
Brittany, or Provence—you will be France ; you will no longer make appeals 
to war—you will do so to civilization” If atthe period | ol tae of, some one 
had uttered these words, all men of a serious and positive churacter, all prune 
dent and cautious men, all the great politicians of the period, would have 
cried out, * Whata dreamer! Whata fantasiic dream! How little this pre- 
tended prophet is acquainted with the human heart! What ridiculous folly! 
What an absurd chimera!’ Yel, gentlemen, time has gone on and on, and we 
find that this dream, this folly, this absurdity has been realized! And I insist 
upon this, that the man who would have dared lo ulter so sublime a prophecy, 
would have been pronounced a madman for having dared to pry into the de- 
sizns of the Deny. Well, then, you at this moment say—and [ say it with 
you—we whoare assembled here, say to France, to Englund, to Pruasia, to 
Austria, to Spain, to Italy, to Russia— we say to them, ‘A day will come when 
from your hands also the arms you huve grasped will fall. A day will come 
when wur will appear as absurd and be as impossible between Paris and 
London, between St. Petersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and ‘Surin, as 
it would be now between Rouen and Amiens, between Boston and Philadel- 
phia. A day will come when you, France—you, Russia—you, Haly—you, 
England —you, Germany—all of you, nations of the Conunent, will, without 
losing your distinctive qualities and your glorious individuality, be blended 
into a superior unity, and constitute a European fraternity, justas Normandy, 
Brittany, Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, have been blended into France. A 
day wiilcome when the only baulefield will be the murket open to commerce 
and the mind opening to new ideas. A day will come when bullets an 
bomb shells willbe replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, by 
the venerable arbitration of a great Sovereign Senate, which will be to Europe 
what the Parliament ix to England, what the Dict is to Germany, what the 
Legislative Assembly is to France.’ ” 

But if this tendency to bring larger and still larger communi- 
ties of men under the authority and protection of general law, 
is thus clearly traceable in all history, is there any harm, is it 
not, indeed, a clear duty to employ all practicable means to fa- 
cilitate and haeten this consummation as respects the great na- 
tions of Europe and the world! Some attempts in this direc- 
tion have been already made, though in a very timid, hesitating 
and tentative manner. Nations have ayreed to appeal to cer- 
tain usages that have been established by common consent, as 
constituting what is called international law. But a neater ap- 
proach has been made of late years to something like the recug- 
nition of a common Jaw in regulating the relations of nations. 
The Declaration of Paris, for instance, on Maritime Law, signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prus- 
sia, Russia, Sardinia and Turkey, to which about forty other 
powers have since given their adhesion, is more like an act of 
international legislation than anything that has taken place be- 
fore. But if so many nations can agree in giving, as Lord Rus- 
sell says, ‘‘permanence and fixity of principles to this part of 
the Law of Nations,’’ why should it be thought impossible that 
they should in like manner agree on many other points which 
remain unsettled, and so by degrees form something like a cude 
of international law! 

Of great significance and importance also was the resolution 
unanimously adopted by the representatives of the Great Puw- 
ers on the same occasion, to which subsequently nearly all the 
other civilized Governments adhered, expressing the wish that 
in case of any misunderstanding arising between States re- 
course should be had, before appealing to arms, to the good of- 
fices of a friendly Power. There was here a distinct recogni- 
tion of the principle that it is both desirable and practicable to 
employ another umpire than that of force in deciding the differ- 
ences of States. Many instances also happily exist in which 
this principle has been applied with perfect success. 

And what was the tribunal which has recently met at Gene- 
va, to adjudicate on the matters in dispute between Great 
Britain and the United Srates, but a Court of Nations in minia- 
ture? It had all the essential attributes of a Court. It was 
presided over by judges of high character, and so chosen as to 
place their independence and impartiality above suspiciom. The 
two parties who agreed to submit their differences to its judg- 
ment, appeared in Court, represented by their respective coun- 
sels, who produced their evidence and pleaded for their clients 
as in other courts. And President Grant in his message svon 
after said most truly that an example has thus been set, which 
may be followed by other civilized nations, and be finally the 
means of returning to productive industry millions of men now 
maintained to settle the disputes of nations by the bayunet and 
the broadsword. 


No one is so completely in the right that his adversary is 
completely in the wrong.— Renan. 
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Dr. Mives’ Report at a SpectaL MEETING or THE Peace 
Society, Octoeer 13, 1874. 


Mr. President and Genticmen: — 


Tt is with no ordinary emotions of gratitude that I meet you 
again. Only two short months and a few days have elapsed 
since assembled in this familiar room, you voted that I 
should represent the American Peace Society at the Conference 
of the Association for the reform and codification of the law of 
nations which it was proposed to hold at Geneva. Since that 
time I have travelled eight thousand miles, at least, including 
the crossing and recrossing of the ocean, and thanks to a kind 
Providence, whose care is our defence, in all lands and upon 
the sea, I have met with no accident. 

The Geneva Conference has been held, and I am most happy 
that I can report to you of the success it has met ; indeed, it has 
far exceeded the hopes and expectations which I cherished re- 
specting it befure going abroad. Certain circumstances, espec- 
ially the sudden death, but a few weeks before the time of the 
meeting, of Mr. Auguste Visschers, of Brussels, the President 
of the Agsociation, upon whom we depended mainly to make 
arrangements for the Conference, created the apprehension that 
the meeting would prove at best a partial failure. By reason 
of his death I hastened my departure for Europe, determined to 
do all in my power to perfect arrangements fur the Conterence. 
I arrived in London, August 13th, and found Mr. H. D. 
Jencken, the General Secretary for Eagland, and Mr. Thomas 
_ Webster, a member of the Council, ready to co-operate with 
me in the work of preparation. In fact, they had already done 
much important work. In about a week after my arrival I was 
joined by Hon. David Dudley Field, and without delay, a meet- 
ing of gentlemen interested in the Conference was called at his 
room in the Buckingham Palace Hotel. A goodly company, 
Englishmen and Americans in about equal numbers, assembled 
-and took hold of the business in hand with real earnestness. 
Among the matters then attended to was the adoption of a form 
of invitation and a general order of proceedings for the Confer- 
ence. These were at once printed in the English, German and 
French languages, and sent out in England and upon the con- 
tinent. Mr. Field and myself proceeded to Paris, where we 
met in consultation our honored friend and devoted co-laborer, 
M. Frederic Passy, and other friends of the cause. Stopping 
in Paris but two or three days we hastened to Geneva, arriving 
about the first of September, a week before the time appointed 
for the opening of the Conference. I found a week was not 
too long a time for the preliminary work to be done, a part of 
which was the preparation of the annual report, which before 
the commencement of the Conference was in print. 

A]! through the first week of September delegates were ar- 
riving from different and distant countries, and we had gratifying 
evidence of the lively and wide-spread interest felt in the com- 
ing meeting. 


The session opened under very favorable auspices on Mon- 
day, September 7th, at 10 o'clock A. M., in the renowned 
Hotel de Ville in the Hall, famous as the place where the 
memorable Geneva Arbitration was conducted and successfully 
consummated. The day was delightful, the associations of the 
place were in perfect accord with the objects of the Conference, 
and promptly at the hour appointed for opening, the historic 
Hall was filled with delegates, and ladies and gentlemen who 
had been invited to attend the exercises. 

That assembly composed of distinguished representatives 
from so many great nations, including Switzerland, Italy, Ger- 
many, France, England, America and distant Japan, met in 
such a place, and for an object so exalted and benign was a 
spectacle that might well impress the beholder. 

The limits of this report admit of only a very partial and brief 
account of the proceedings of the Conference and the important 
work accomplished by it. 

M. Carteret, President of the Council of State, opened 
the session with a very cordial and eloquent address of wel- 
come, in the course of which he said: 

‘¢ You wish to secure the realization, in rendering pre- 
cise, complete, and practical, the rules of justice and human 
ity in the relations of nationalities with each other. It is a 
noble aim fur which the labors that are to be devoted to them 
will not prove sterile, for the more this labor advances, the 
more will public opinion, that power which no barriers can re- 
sist, become imperative in its demands. ‘There are certain 
viewe in this domain which have already become axioms. Ja 
supporting itself upon these, public opinion already feels that 
it stands upon a more sulid basis. - . Has not mod- 
ern civilization in its inner conscience a real shame for that 
primitive state in which in spite of its influence, the relations 
between different peoples continue as to the most common 
method of settling their differences? In point of fact, with but 
rare exceptions, we see that it is by rivers of blood that these 
differences are settled and that reprisals only aggravate the 
evil. Thus, in the midst of aJ] that humanity has realized, and 
wishes still further to realize, in order to improve and facilitate 
their commercial, industria], intellectual, and moral relatives, 
a profound uneasiness (malaise) is felt and is persistent, which 
diminishes by one-half these benefits. Does this uneasiness 
result from anything else than the anxiety of what may occur 
on the morrow, than from the uncertainty of the future? What 
is it that there is such an intense longing for? It is this: the 
world is thirsting for a sense of gcecurity. You wish to con- 
tribute towards satisfying this imperative demand ; and whilst 
taking part in the calm study of such important international 
questions at the present moment, you desire as much as possible 
to bring them within the interests and the comprehension of all. 
You aspire,if we are well informed, to advance and at the 
same time to popularize the science of International Law. 

Whatever difficulties there may bein drawing up a good 
code of Internationa) Law, and above all in securing its vitality 
and advancement, there is room to entertain legitimate hopes 
in this respect. From every quarter there is something of this 
sort expected, and—sign of approaching moral conquests—from 
different quarters and under divers forms, individual or collec- 
tive efforts are being made at the present moment tending in the 
same direction: that is to say, that law should replace force in 
International relationships. Messieurs, [ wish that 
your sittings may bring about results with which you may be 
satisfied, Jt is an honor for Geneva that you have chosen it for 
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discussing the aim of your present meeting. We are sensible 
of this and we cordially thank you for it.” 

The President of the Conference, Mr. Field, replied to the 
cordial welcome of the Government of the Canton of Geneva. 

In behalf of himselfand his colleagues, thanking them for their 
cordial welcome and the kindness of the Council of State in put- 
ting at the disposal of the Conference the historic chamber and 
fur the honor they had done in assisting in the ceremony of 
installation, he closed as follows : 

‘* We esteem ourselves happy that we meet in this city of 
Geneva. Ido notspeak of yonr situation in this valley, sur- 
rounded by these mountains— these magnificent mountains 
which, white with snow, rise in silence, piercing the sky ; nor 
of this lake, a marvel of beauty ; nor of this river “of the 
Rhone, so clear and so blue, flashing like an arrow through the 
city. But I speak of your institutions, of your great men, and 
of your history ; institutes which unite liberty with order, men 
who have made the name of Geneva a synonym for science and 
genius, and that miracle of history, the maintenance through so 
many ages of your liberty and your independence, in the midst 
of powerful and ambitious nations. This history is due, not 
solely to the heroism of people, but also to the authority of law 
of nations, that public law of the world which is stronger than 
kings or marshals. Three-quarters of a century ago a great 
orator of England pointed out to his audience the wonderful 
spectacle of Geneva, in furmer times reposing in security, 
though the King of France poured his armies into Italy 
beneath her gates. It is this public law, the law of nations. 
which we study, and are seeking to extend, until itshall em- 
brace the whole world, protecting and controlling at the same 
time the weakest and the strongest of the nations.”’ 

These preliminaries disposed of, the President called upon 
Dr. J. B. Miles to read the report of the past procedure and 
present position of the Corference. The report which I hold 
in my hand is the one | then read, but with the reading of it ] 
will not now detain you. A report upon the future consti- 
tution of the Association was then read and referred to a com- 
mittee. 

A large number of letters expressive of sympathy and 
approval of the aims of the Association were received, among 
them were messages from Count Sclopis, John Bright, Sir 
John Lubbock, Profs. Seeley and Levi, M. Drouyan de L’ Huys, 
etc., etc. Count Sclopis writes : 

‘© | mentally assist at tle discussions that you and your illus- 
trious associates are holding by this time in Geneva. They 
will undoubtedly briag forward some really good and durable 
results. I am sorry in being deprived of the pleasure I should 
have in taking part, dearsir, with you and them, in such im- 
portant and humanizing work. I earnestly wish to see these 
noble efforts crowned with a splendid and durable success.”’ 

Dr. Miles stated that there was no letter from Japan, but 
they had amongst them the presence of his Excellency M. 
Kawase, from that Empire. 

M. Kawase arose and said, in reply to the welcome that had 
been given him by the Association, that he was extremely 
obliged for the kindness with which his presence had been re- 
ceived. In his own country, a foreigner could not be admitted 
tu such a Conference, and he therefore felt all the more forcibly 
the advantages in being permitted to represent it, thus enabling 
him to send to his countrymen some information as to the re- 
forms that were being practised in Europe. 

Profs. Mancini and Pierantoni of Italy followed-with able and 


eloquent addresses, after which papers were read by Dr. Miles 
upon ‘* An International Tribunal ;’’? by Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son upon ‘* Peace as the Nursery of Chivalry ;’? by Prof. E. 
A. Lawrence upon the ** Progress of Peace Principles.’' 

Upon the conclusion of these papers, Mr. Webster addressed 
some remarks to the Cunference on various portions of them, 
and he proposed a vote of thanks to the four gentlemen above 
named for the able studies they had submitted to the meeting, 
and a request that they would place them at the disposal of the 
Council for further use. This was seconded by Mr. Richard 
and carried unanimously. 

Thus I have briefly indicated the work of the first day of the 
Conference, and I think all] will say it was a good day’s work. 

The proceedings of the succceding days were of a similar 
character. Papers. were presented and discussed which to- 
gether with those read the first day are to be published in 
avolume. Certain papers, the consideration of which there 
was not time to finish, were referred to committees, who are to 
report upon them at the next meeting. Among the papers read 
were the following : 

A paperon ‘Private International Law,”’ by T. Wehster, Esq., 
Q. C., embracing the questions of the assimilation of Jaw and 
law procedure, and the extinction of the conflict of the laws of 
nations ; a paper on ** Bills of Exchange and Cuntracts,”’ by Mr. 
H. D. Jencken ; one on ‘‘Monetary Unity and a Uniformity of 
Weights and Measures,’’ by Mr. Barnard, President of Colum- 
bia Cullege, New York ; a paper on ‘‘Internatiunal Protection for 
the Holders of Debts of States, and the Maintenance of Public 
Credit,’’ by Mr. I. Gerstenberz, Chairman of the Council of 
Foreign Bondholders, London; a paper on the ‘‘ Three Rules 
of the Washington Treaty,’’ by President Woolsey ; a paper 
on the ** Feasibility of an International Code,’’ by Prof. Emory 
Washburn; a paper upon the *‘ Triumph of Law over Brute 
Force,’’ by Henry Richard; papers upon ‘‘ Arbitration,’’ by 
Prof. Sheldon Amos and Senor Arturo Marcoartu, of Spain ; 
a paper by J. D. Daly, of Geneva, upon ‘‘ The Rise and 
Progress of International Law.’’ 

There was a general expression of approval of the papers that 
had been read, and it was resolved that the thanks of the Con- 
ference be tendered to their authors, and that copies of the same 
be respectfully requested for publication under the auspices of 
the Association. 

Among the more important propositions adopted were the 
following : 

The President then proposed that a special committee should 
be appointed to consider whether an International Tribunal 
should not be reeammended for the settlement of such cases as 
that which occurred in the collision’ between the ‘Ville du 
Havre’’ and the **Lochearn,”? wherein the English Admiralty 
Court gave a decision which was diametrically opposed to that 
of the French Tribunal. He moved the fullowing resolution 
which was carried unanimously, and he was requested to ap- 
point a special committee for the purpose. That a committee 
of three persons be appointed to consider the expediency of es- 
tablishing an International Tribunal for deciding questions aris- 
ing out of collisions at sea between vessels of different nation- 
alities. 

Mr. Webster moved and Judge Peabody seconded the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Whereas, It was resolved at the Brussels Cungress of this 


Association in 1873, that an International Code, defining with 
all possible precision the rights and duties of nations and of 
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their members, is eminently desirable in furtherance of peace, expressed by Judge Washburn, ‘‘ Its object is to effect the fel- 


good understanding and of common prosperity, and that nothing 
should be neglected towards the preparation of such a work and 
securing its adoption. 

/lnd whereas, since the passing of that resolution a general 
approach thereof has been manifested by public opinion, and 
the progress of events has shown the importance of such a code 
and of securing its adoption at the earliest period consistent 
_with its due preparation and discussion: Therefore be it e 

Resolved, ‘That the draft outline of an International Code (of 
which a translation into Italian has been presented to this Con- 
ference hy Prof. Pierantoni) or so much of the said Code as has 
not been already referred to a special committee or committees, 
be referred to the Council of this Association, with instructions 
to examine the same by special committees entrusted with dif- 
ferent portions of the Code, to report thereon and as to any 
modifications thereof, at the next annual Conference of this As- 
sociation with the object of adopting an entire Code. That in 
the meantime the Council be requested and empowered to have 
certain selected subjects prepared for publication, showing the 
accord and conflict of the Jaws of nations and to publish the 
same in such manner as it may think fit. 

The interest in the Conference was quite marked at the 
opening session, and it seemed to deepen day by day, and it 
culminated in the grand public demonstration at the great Hall 
of the Reformation, on Friday evening, September the 11th. 
The Hall is very spacious, accommodating between three and 
four thousand people. It was densely crowded by an audience 
representing many nationalities. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Dudley Field, who presided; Henry Richard, of England ; his 
Excellency Kawase, from Japan; the Secretary, Dr. Miles; 
Prof. Juurressonot, of Geneva; Frederic Passy, of France ; 
Dr. Von Holtzendorff, of Germany; Arturo Marcoartu, of 
Spain, and Pere EHyacinthe. 

The vast audience Jistened with the closest and most sympa- 
thetic attention to the close, and the exercises lasted two hours 
and a half. 

Upon the platform were President Carteret, and members of 
the Council of State and persons of distinction from various 
parts of the world. I was assured by one of the trustees of the 
Hall that the occasion exceeded in interest any meeting that 
had ever been held in that famous Hall. 

Among not the least enjoyable occasions attending the Con- 
ference were the delightful social reunions iu which we par- 
ticipated. Indeed, we may add, these were among the most 
useful occasions, bringing together, as they did, persons of dif- 
_ ferent nations and races, and cementing their hearts in endur- 
ing friendship. Prominent among these reunions was an ele- 
gant banquet given at the Hotel de Russie by Mr. Isidor Gers- 
tenberg of London, at which toasts were offered and addresses 
made by Mr. Gerstenberg, President Carteret, Mr. Field, Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, Mr. Henry Richard, M. Farjasse, Dr. ‘Thomp- 
son, Pere Hyacinthe, and the Secretary, Dr. Miles. 

At the closing business session of the Conference the partial 
organization of the Association which was effected last year at 
Brussels was completed, a carefully’ prepared constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, and officers were chosen. The name 
finally agreed uponis ** The Association for the Reform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations.”’ 

The Association is eminently cosmopolitan in its character, as 
is indicated by its name and object, and the selection of its offi- 
cers. Its object isthe reform and codification of the law of 
nations, a8 a uniform basis for the regulation of the treatment 
of nations by each other, and the satisfactory and peaceful settle- 
ment of their differences. Or aa it has been very happily 


lowship of the nations under the dominion of Law in the bouas 
of Peace.” 

The establishment, in due time, of an International Tribunal, 
which may be of advantage to all the nations, and not derogate 
from their sovereignty, attracted favorable attention during the 
recent sessions of the Conference, and is among the prominent 
matters for future consideration. ‘The officers of the Associa- 
tion are an honorary president, president, vice-president, a treas- 
urer, a council of twelve members and a permanent general sec- 
retary, the secretary to have offices in Paris, Londonand Boston. 
{n the choice of officers, obviously, regard has been had to a fair 
representation of each country, as the list will show :— 


HONORARY PRESIDENT. 
Count Frederic Sclopis, Turin. 


PRESIDENT. 
David Dudley Field, New York, United States. 


VICR-PRESIDENTS. 

Ausiria—Baron Von Kerbeck, Vienna; Dr. Neumann, Vienna, 

Belginm—M. Charles Faider, Conseil d'etat, Bruxelles; M. Aug. Couv- 
reur, Redacteur de |l’Independance Belge. 

England—Right Kon. Mountague Bernard, Ross., Hereford; Sir Travers 
Twiss, Q. C., ete., etc. 

France—M. Drouyn De L’Huys, Paris; M. Eug. Cauchy, Paris. 

Germany— Baron Von Holizendorff, Munich; Dr. Bluntschli, Heidelberg. 

Holland— P. J. Bacmiene, coneeiller d’etat, Hague; Dr. Bredius, Amsterdam. 

haly—Comm. Signor Professor P. 8. Mancim, Rome; Professor Aug. 
Pierantoni, Naples. 

Russia—Professor T. M. C. Besobrazoff, Universite de St. Petersburg; Dr. 
Martens, St. Petersburg. 

Spain—His Excellency Senor Don Emilio Castelar, Madrid; His Exce}- 
lency Sigismond Moret Y, Prendegast, Madrid. 

Switzerland—Professor Charles G. Kanig, Berne; 
Brocher, Geneva. 

Sweden—Dr. Hedlund, Gouenburg; Dr. Jonas Jonason. Gottenbarg. 

United States— Hon. Charles F. Adams, Boston; Hon. Reverdy Johnson, 
Baltimore. , 


Professor Charles 


TREASURER. 
Mr. Isidur Gerstenberg, London. 
GENERAL SECRETARY. 
James B. Miles, Boston. 
INTERNATIONAL SECRETARIES. 
Henry D. Jencken, barrister-at-law, London; Professor Frederic Passy, — 
Societe des Economistes, Puris, 


As was most proper, Count Frederic Sclopis, president of the 
memorable Geneva arbitration tribunal, which was so nobly con- 
summated in the hall where the conference met, was chosen 
honorary president, and the Association is to be congratulated 
upon his acceptance and hearty interest in the movement. In 
his letter to the secretary, Dr. Miles, he says :— 


I pity myself very much for not being atle adequately to express 
my very sincere feelings of gratitude tor the honor that you and 
your illustrious colleagues have conferred upon me by electing me 
honorary president of the International Association, which is in ses- 
sion at the Hotel de Ville of Geneva, I am much sensible of this 
benevolent testimonial granted me by all the learned members of the 
Association. At the same time, I must confess I am far from deserv- 
ing such a flattering and gratifying demonstration. I beg you, dear 
sir, to accept my warmest thanks, and to make them accepted by 
your colleagues, to whom I offer my respectful compliments. I 
heartily congratulate you and those gentlemen for the welcome no- 
tice included in your letter, that the meeting is progressing very 
satisfactorily, and I hope most usefully. I not only regret my ab- 
sence from your learned and profitable discussions, but T even re- 
proach myself for not having now the possibility to contribute some 
important considerations upon the great work you are attending, 
because I am so many days detained by long sittings in a govern- 
mental commission, which takes all my time. I hope you received in 
due time my answer to the telegram with which you had the kind- 
ness to announce my nomination. I now renew my best thanks for 
it. Accept, dear sir, the expression of my esteem and affection for 
you, and believe me always, Your well-wisher, 

Freperic. SCLOPIs. 

Turin, Sew. 12, 1874. 
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Among the members of the Council, which is to have the 
general direction of the affairs of the Association in the inter- 
vals between the conferences, are Professor Sheldon Amos, 
Henry Richard and Thomas Webster, Q. C., of England, 
Frederic Passy of Paris, President Woolsey, Judge Emory 
Washburn and Dr. Joseph P. Thompson of the United States. 
Provision is made for enlarging the Association by the election 
of members from different countries, members to be elected by 
the council and by future conferences. There is to be an an- 
nual conference of the Association, to be held at such time and 
place as shall have been appointed at the preceding annual 
conference, or by the council. Thus it is manifest that the ob- 
ject of the Association isa very noble and beneficent one, how- 
ever difficult it may be of attainment. Earnest and able men 
are identified with it, and it seems to be equipped for efficient 
work. Wecan but rejoice that representatives of the leading 
nations are associated fn a grand Jeague, with an aim so com- 
prehensive and philanthropic. 3 

{tis precisely this international character of the Association 
that inspires high hope of its future usefulness. In itare united 
publicists, jurists, statesmen, political economists, philanthro- 
pists, men who are lovers of God and of their race, in short, 
peacemakers of the different leading nations of the earth. 

It is proposed to increase the Association by securing as 
members, a larce number of. the learned and wise and strong 
men of all civilized nations. In such a union there certainly 
will be strength, and an influence will be exerted by it that will 
essentially affect public opinion, and at no distant day will make 
itself felt in the councils of cabinets and governments. Es- 
pecially may we believe this when we consider that the objects 
of this union are neither sectarian nor political; but are those 
the attainment of which will promote the honor and welfare of 
every nation, will lift from humanity its heaviest burdens, and 
will bring a blessing to every home and every heart in the wide 
world. 


MR. WINTHROP’S LETTER. 


The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop was elected by the Code 
Committee, a delegate to the Geneva Conference, but sickness 
in his family prevented his attendance. We give extracts from 
his letter to the Secretary, expressing his regret at inability to 
attend. 


‘‘] need not assure you of my sincere and earnest sympathy 
in the general objects for which the Conference is called, and 
how glad I should be to contribute in any way to the promotion 
of the great cause of peace. 

‘If we may not hope to reach the complete consummation, we 
may certainly approximate towards it, little by little, step by 
step, and every little step in the direction of peace will bring 
its own blessing with it, and will prepare the way for another 
and a longer step. Meantime it is most encouraging to observe 
that so many leading minds, in all parts of the world, are en- 
gaged in discussing the question. Not philanthropists only, 
not philosophers only, not Christian teachers or disciples alone, 
but monarche and emperors, at the height of their power, and 
almost from the head of invincible armies, seem eager to mani- 
fest their interest in the cause of peace. 

**Not many months ago we saw it stated that the Emperor of 
Germany had offered his personal acknowledgments to a vener- 
able English statesman, for having called out an expression 
which was thought to reassure the peace of the Continent. 

‘*Not many weeks ago a Conference was held at Brussels, for 
mitigating the sufferings of prisoners and reforming some of 
the abuses of the war power, at the instance of the Emperor of 
Russia. I was not surprised at the hesitation and reserve with 
which England acceded to their Conference ; and I have no fault 


to find with my own government for declining to be represented 
at itatall. But not the less, as an American, do | honor the Em- 
peror of Russia for the apirit in which the Conference was in- 
stituted ; and not the Jess significant and signal is the testimony 
thus piven by one of the most powerful sovereigns of the earth, 
to his deep sense of the horrors of war. 

‘* All such interchanges of views among Jeading minds 
from different nations, are doing good. All of them are help- 
ing towards a great result. ‘That result is the creation of a 
public opinion which shall be a better guaranty of peace than 
all fhe codes or courts which could be framed or organized, a 
public opinion which shall protest against any nation rushing 
into hosulities upon light provocations or frivolous pretexts, 
and which shall demand, in the name of civilization and Christi- 
anity, that whenever international difficulties are capable of 
adjustment by arbitration, that most reasonable and righteous 
course shall be resorted to and abided by. 

‘© If we can bring the sertiment of the world and of the 
rulers of the world to the acceptance and adoption of the noble 
resolution proposed by Mr. Mountague Bernard at the Jast meet- 
ing of this Conference, and which has been substantially ap- 
proved by the House of Commons of Great Britain, by the 
Chamber of Deputies of Italy, and by both branches of the 
American Congress, we may all feel that a great advance has 
been made in the cause of peace. 

‘¢ Wishing you all success in your Jahors, f remain, dear sir, 
respectfully and truly, your friend and servant, 

‘*Rosert C. Winturor.”’ 
The Rev Dr. Mires, Secretary. 


ADDRESS OF HIS EXCELLENCY, M. KAWASE, 
AMBASSADOR OF JAPAN TO ITALY. 


It is a circumstance worthy of especial mention that through 
the agency of Mr. Dudley Field, the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Japan to Italy, was authorized by the Japanese (sovernment 
to participate in the exercises of the Geneva Conference. Both 
himself and his accomplished wife manifested the deepest inter- 
est in the proceedings. 

At the great closing meeting in the Hall of Reformation, much 
to the delight of the vast audience, he made an address in 
Japanese. He has kindly written the substance of it in English, 
which is as follows : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :—I beg that you will 
be good enough to keep your patience for a few minutes to lis- 
ten to me. As I was kindly admitted by the members of these 
institutions of international law, or the laws of nations, to attend 
their meetings in Geneva, it has given me an opportunity to 
visit this, one of the most renowned places of the plobe, not 
merely for the beauties of its scenery, and the glorivus events 
of its history, but because it is the place where two of the 
greatest powers of onr time had come to a friendly understand- 
ing on the most threatening question of the Alabama, not only 
without bloodshed but even by means which have made them 
much more friendly than they were before that honorable arbi- 
tration. This is also the place where the meetings have taken 
place for the relief of wounded soldiers. 

I do not know if this arrangement had not been made here 
in Geneva, what would have been the pictures on the field of 
battle during the Jate Franco-German war, which broke out 
while I was residentin England in 1870. 

The people of Geneva are too zealous for humanity to be 
contented with those good works which had already been 
achieved here, but they wish to promote all further practical 
good works which lead them to invite the international socie- 
ties to meet here at this time and at all times, one of which was 
sitting here during last week, and another has just closed 
to-day by the proceedings of this evening. 

Sir, in those institutions just mentioned, illustrious by their 
members, who assembled from all parts of Europe and America, 
have been discussd 80 many important questions for the purpose 
of preventing wars in future, that they have been to me a most 
valuable school of study and observation during their discussions, 
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I must not forget to acknowledge their most kind dispo- 
sitions towards our Eastern hemisphere, and especially towards 
my own country. . 

It was proposed by the Hon. Mr. David Dudley Field, on 
Thursday, 3d instant, that measures should be taken for the ap- 
plication of international law to non-Christian States, and this 
honorable gentleman was also kind enough to refer to the 
usages of consular courts with which we are now struggling in 
Japan; but I feared fur the success of this motion, as My experience 
in my own country Jed me to think that there would be, no 
voice to second him in such a proposition as he made, as it is 
always much more convenient fur the stronger to use his own 
power than to obey the dictates of justice, but to my astonish- 
msnt it was at once assented to by that high authority, Signor 
Mancini, who was President, and there was not a single voice 
raised against it. 

Sir, to such a disposition of kindness we cannot pay our ob- 
ligations, except by our best exerticns for the promotion of 
c.vilization in our own country, and [ not only hope but also 
believe that it is in real friendship and sympathy that you thus 
interest yourselves about our distant country, Japan. 

Now, Mr. Honorable President, | beg you in the name of my 
government, although I represent it not here in any officia) char- 
acter, nut being allowed by the regulation of your institution, 
that you would do gne the favor of conveying my best and very 
profound thanks to your members for the very friendly manner 
in which | have been treated during the past fortnight, and also 
to this honorable assemblage of the good Swiss people of Ge- 
neva fur the kindness with which they have accepted my 
remarks. M. Kawase. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


MRS. TALCOTT 8 LETTER. 

Among the constant visitors in attendance upon the Confer- 
ence at Geneva were several ladies, among them, Mrs. Henry 
Richard and our own distinguished authoress, Mre. Goodwin 
Taleott. Mrs. Talcott has written from Geneva a very iuter- 
esting letter tothe Watchman and Reflector from which we quote 


as follows: 

If any preparation were ne:ded for a hearty interest in the 
questions which are being discussed in Geneva this week, our 
short visit in Strasburg furnished it. To see one of the grand- 
est cathedrals in Europe defaced by the bomb shells of a besieg- 
ing army, to see only broken walls and charred ruins where four 
years ago stond beautiful public and private buildings, to see 
extended fortifications bearing the marks of a terrible conflict, 
and abuve all, to see in the faces of the French inhabitants of 
Alsace, wro submitted to Prussian authority rather than sacri- 
fice their homes and their means of supporting wives and chil- 
dren, only sullen hopelessness, cringing fear of might, or lurk- 
ing revenge, prompts every Christian to pray fur the speedy 
coming of that day, when bullets and bomb-shells will be re- 
‘placed by the arbitration of a great Sovereign Senate. Ever 
since the fearful strife between our Northern and Southern 
States, which seemed as sadly and imperatively to call for the 
shedding of bloud as has any dissension amongst nations, I have 
longed to see a spirit diffused through all civilized countries, 
which would make war not only unpopular, but an offence 
amenable to su:ne kind of judicial authority, perhaps a senate 
of nations. But untt! Bngland and the United States submitted 
their questions of difference to a council of arbitration, I sup- 
pose my ideal impracticable, Utopian. And now to find the 
noblest savants and- philanthropists of Europe and America 
convened in this beautiful Geneva, to devise some peaceful 
method for the settlement of dissensions, which the nations 
shall accept in lieu of blood shedding, makes one hupeful for 
the speedy coming of that time when implements of war shall 
be used no more. 

‘¢ The International Conference for the Reform and Codifica- 
tion of the Law of the Nations’’ has for its President our hon- 
ored countryman, David Dudley Field, and for General Secre- 
tary, Pev. Dr. J. B. Miles, a gentleman who devotes himself 
with great energy and enthusiasin to the noble cause of Peace. 
Judge Peabody and Dr. J. P. Thompson, of New York, and 
Prof. Talcott, of Maine, also represent America in the Con- 
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ference. England sends her statesmen and authors. Hon. M. 
Bernard, Henry Kichard, M. P., Joshua Williams, Q. C., and 
H. D. Jencken. 

Dr. Bluntschli comes from Germany with a head full of the 
wisdom of schools and a heart warm with love for humanity. 
Mancini speaks for a country whose soil has so often been 
stained by contending armies, that her hills, plains and rivers, 
her olive-orchards, vineyards and groves, send up one suppliant 
cry for peace. Mons. Girand represents a Jand still red with 
the blood of her slaughtered sons, a land not so crushed by sor- 
row and humiliation but she cries for vengeance on her victors. 
Spain sends to the Conference an able and fit representative. 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland join hands with their sister 
nations in this conflict for peace, if | may use su -h antagonistic 
words to express the one great idea which has drawn so maoy 
representatives of different natious to Geneva. 

This morning, Sept. 9th, Hon. Mr. Richard, M. P., read a 
very able essay, the object of which was to show the gradual 
triumphs of law over brute force. He averred that through all 
the cunflict of the past there may be traced a tendency on the 
part of mankind to mass themselves under protection of a com- 
mon policy, to subinit to the authority of a judicial body. The 
honorable gentleman showed most clearly, that if personal set- 
uement of difficulties by brute furce, if private feuds and pro- 
vincial wars had yielded to the public sentiment of civilization 
and Christianity, we might reasonably hope that a day would 
soon dawn, when war on a larger scale between nations would 
be impossible. Hon. David Dudley Field presented a plan for 
an international code so wisely and carefully prepared that after 
some slight verbal alterations it was adopted. Rev. Dr. Miles, 
in au eloquent address, endeavored to show that there were no 
insurmountable obstacles; nothing in the sovereignty of nations 
imcompatible with submission to a cude of laws or judicial tri- 
banal. Rev. Dr. Thompson added Jaurels to his reputation 
and won honor for his country by reading befure the Conference 
an admirable essay, showing how much nobler are the victuries 
won by philanthropists, scholars and devotees of science, than 
are the triumphs of the sword. 

Coming from the Lotel de Ville, where matters of such mo- 
ment to our own country were discussed two years ago, I 
looked upon the quiet waters of Lake Leman, encircled by her 
vineyards and her hills, at the calm majesty of Mont Blanc, and 
wondered if again the battle-cry of nations could rouse the 
echoes of Switzerland’s noble mountains, if again an ambitious 
General could Jead his weary troops over her Alps to find their 
graves ainid the desolation of her ete:nal snows. 


A special meeting of the Government of the American Peace 
Suciety was held at their Room, October 13th, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M., for the purpose mainly of hearing a report of the Geneva 
Conference from Dr. Miles. 

At the close of the reading of the report which appears in 
this paper, congratulatory speeches in regard to the success of 
the Conference were made by Dr. Cornel! and others, and the 
following resolution, moved by Judge Washburn, was unani- 
mously adopted ; 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee and Directors of the 
American Peace Society cordially welcome their Secretary 
home from his late mission to Geneva, in the cause of Reform 
in International Law, whereby the evils of war may be obviated 
by a peaceable solution of national difficulties and disputes by 
a system of just and honorable arbitration. 

That they have watched his course in promoting that 
measure through the reports of the proceedings uf the Cunven- 
tion at Geneva, and confirmed by his personal explanation 
now made to them with great interest and satisfaction, and 
congratulate him and the Suciety he represents that the cause 
of peace has leen aided and advanced by the measures of that 
Convention in which he took go efficient a part. 


The London Times of October 10th, has advices from Vienna 
that the idea of referring the Schleswig question to the arbitra- 
tion of the Queen of Ineland is gaining hold of diplomatic 
minds. IJtis stated the Danish Government is favorable tosuch a 
course, which is thought to offer a feasible method for solution. 
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LIVING AND DEAD. 
A mother sits by the glowing hearth, 


And she dreams of the days that will come no more, 


When the cottage echoed with youthful mirth 

And the patter of feet on the kitchen floor ; 
When three little jackets in a row 

With three little hats hung on the wall, 
And three soft voices whispered low 

The prayer the mother had taught to all. 


But the ruddy rays of the firelight 
Checker a floor that is silent now, 
And the mother’s hand in vain to-night 
Reaches in search of an upturned brow ; 
And the three little pegs stand brown and bare, 
And the mother cries, ‘‘ O, but to see 
The three little jackets hanging there, 
And the three fair boys who knelt by me.”’ 


But one lies under the ocean wave, 
Down with the nameless dead ; 
And one lies in a Southern grave— 

God alone knows the soldier's bed. 


- But the day will come when the trumpet’s sound 


Shall waken the dead to life again, 


- From the ocean wave, from the battle-ground, 


The mother knows, and it soothes her pain. 


And what of the youth with the eye of light 

The last who clung to the mother’s breast? 
Better by far did he lie to-night 

Dead with the twain in their peaceful rest. 
Better to die in his youthful grace, 

With never a blot on his fair young name, 
Than live with the curse of a bloated face, 


And a soul that is steeped in the dregs of shame. 


And never that mother wept, I ween, 
Such bitter tears for the boy who lies 
Somewhere under the grasses green, 
Or he who sleeps where the sea-gull flies, 
As she weeps for the one Death left to her,— 
Her baby-boy who walketh now 
In the ranks of the great destroyer, 
With the seal of the drunkard on his brow. 


A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


Sitting ina station the other day, I had a little sermon 
preached in the way I like; and I'l] report it for your benefit, 
because it taught one of the lessons which we all should learn, 
and taught it in such a natural, simple way, that no one could 
forget it. It was a bleak, snowy day; the train was Jate; the 
ladies’ room dark and smoky ; and the duzen women, old and 
young, who sat waiting impatiently, all looked cross, Jow- 
spirited, or stupid. I felt all three; and thought, as I looked 
around, that my fellow-beings were a very unamiable,. unin- 
teresting set. 

Just then a forlorn old woman, shaking with palsy, came 
in with a basket of wares for sale, and went about mutely offer- 
ing them to the sitters. Nobody bought anything, and the 
poor old soul stood blinking at the door a minute, as if reluc- 
tant to go out into the bitter storm again. She turned pres- 
ently, and poked about the room, as if trying to find some- 
thing ; and then a pale lady in black, who lay as if asleep on a 
sofa, opened her eyes, saw the old woman, and instantly asked, 
in a kind tone, ‘* Have you lost anything, ma’am ¢”’ 

‘‘ No, dear. I’m looking for the heatin’ place, to have a 
warm ’fore I goes out again. My eyes is poor, and I don’t 
seem to find the furnace nowheres.”’ 

‘¢ Here it is,’’ and the lady led her to the steam radiator, 
placed a chair, and showed her how to warm her feet. 

‘© Well, now, ain't that nice! ’’ said the old woman, spread- 
ing her ragged mittens to dry. ‘* Thanky, dear; this is proper 
comfortable, ain’t it? I’m most froze to-day, bein’ lame and 
wimbly ; and not selling much makes me kind of down- 
hearted.’” 

The lady smiled, went to the counter, bought acup of tea 
and some sort of food, carried it herself to the old woman, and 
said, as respectfully and kindly as if the poor woman had been 
dressed in silk and fur, ‘*‘ Won’t you have a cup of hot tea? 
It’s very comforting such a day as this.”’ 

‘‘ Sakes alive! do they give tea to this depot? ’’ cried the 
old lady, in a tone of innocent surprise that made asmile go 
round the room, touching the glummest face like a streak of 
‘sunshine. ‘* Well, now, this is jest lovely,’’ added the old 
lady, sipping away with a relish. ‘‘ This does warm the 
cockles of my heart! ”’ 

While she refreshed herself, telling her story meanwhile, 
the lady looked over the poor little wares in the basket, bought 
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soap and pins, shoe-strings and tape, and cheered the old sou] 
by paying well for them. 

As I watched her doing this, I thought what a sweet face 
she had, though I’d considered her rather plain before. I felt 
dreadfully ashamed of myself, that I had grimly shaken my 

head when the basket was offered to me; and as I saw the look 
of interest, sympathy, and kindliness come into the dismal 
faces all around me, I did wish that I had been the magician 
tocall it out. It was only a kind word and a friendly act, but 
somehow it brightened that dingy room wonderfully. It 
changed the faces of a dozen women, and I think it touched a 
dozen hearts, for I saw many eyes follow the plain, pale lady 
with sudden respect ; and when the old woman got up to go, 
several persons beckoned to her, and bought something, as it 
they wanted to repair their first negligence. 

Old beggar-women are not romantic; neither are cups of 
tea, boot-laces, and colored soap. There were no gentlemen 
present to be impressed with the lady’s kind act, so it wasn’t 
done tor effect, and no possible reward could he received for it, 
except the ungrammatical thanks of a ragged old woman. But 
that simple little charity was as good as a sermon to thuse who 
saw it; and I think each traveller went on her way better for 
that half-hour in the dreary station. I can testify that one of 
them did, and nothing but the emptiness of her purse prevented 
her from ‘‘ comforting the cockles of the heart ” of every for- 
lorn old woman she met for a week after. 


“THE OLD WOMAN.” 


Once she was ‘‘ mother ; ’’ and it was—*‘ mother, I am hun- 
gry ;’’ ‘* mother, mend my jacket,’’ and ‘‘ mother, put up my 
dinner,’’ while mother, with her loving hands, would spr7ad 
the bread and butter and stow away the luncheon, and sew on 
the great patch, her heart brimming with affection tor the im- 
petuous little curly pate that made her so many steps, and 
nearly distracted her with his boisterous mirth. Now she is 
‘¢the old woman,’’ but she did not think then it would ever 
come to that! She looked on through the future years, and 
saw her. boy to manhood grown, and he stood transfigured in 
the light of her own beautiful love. Never was there a mure 
noble son than he, honored of the world, and the staff of her 
declining years! Aye, he was her support even then, but she 
did not know it. She never realized that it was her little boy 
that gave her strength for daily toil, that his slender form was 
all that upheld her on the brink of a dark despair. She only 
knew how she loved the child, and felt that amid the mists of 
age his love would bear her gently through its infirmities to the 
dark hall leading to the life beyond. 

But, alas ! that son has forgotten the ‘‘ mother's’’ tender min- 
istrations. Now adrift from the moorings of home, he is cold, 
selfish, heartless, and ‘‘ mother ’’ has no sacred meaning to the 
proces She is ‘‘ the old woman,’’ wrinkled, gray, lame and 

lind. Pity her, O grave, and dry those tears that roll down 
her furrowed cheek! Have compassion on her sensitive heart, 
and offer it thy quiet rest, that it may forget how much it lunged 
to be ‘‘ dear mother ’’ to the boy it nourished through a care- 
Jess childhood, but who, in return for all this wealth of tender- 
ness, has only given back reproach.— Western Rural. 


YOU CAN’T PLEASE EVERYBODY. 


** If you please,’’ said the Weathercock to the Wind, “‘turn 
me to the South. There is such a cry out against the cold, 
that I am afraid they’ll pull me down if I stop mueh longer in 
this North quarter.’’ 

So the wind blew for the South, and the sun was master of 
the day, and rain fell abundantly. 

‘*Q, please to turn me from the South,’’ said the Weathereock 
to the Wind again. ‘‘ The potatoes will all be spoilt, and the 
corn wants dry weather, and while I am here, rain tt will, and, 
what with the heat and the wet, the farmers are just mad 
against me.”’ 

So the Wind shifted into the West, and there came soft dry- 
ing breezes day after day. 

‘‘O, dear, dear!’’ said the Weathercock, ‘‘ here’s a pretty 
to-do! such evil looks as J get from eyes all round me the first 
thing every morning. The grass is getting parched up, and 


there is no water for the stock; and what is to be done? Do 


turn me somewhere else.’’ 

Upon which the Wind grew very angry, and with a fierce 
puff sent the Weathercock into the East. 

‘¢ What do they say to you now?”’ he asked. 

‘¢What!’’ cried the Weathercock; ‘‘why, everybody has 
caught cold, and everything is blighted—that’s what they say ; 
and there is not a misfurtune that happens but somehow or other 
they lay it to the east wind.”’ _ 

“Well! ’? cried the Wind, ‘“‘let them find fault ; I see it is 
impossible for you and me td please everybody, so in future I 
shall blow where I like and you shall go where I like, without 
asking any questions.”’ 


HATTIE’S MOTTO. 


“* Even Christ pleased not himself.” 
BY AUNT FLORA. 


Last Sunday as ] was returning home from Sunday-school I 
heard the following conversation between two little girls: 

‘¢ Hattie, I think our teacher has given usa beautiful text for 
this week, don’t you?” 

‘s Yes, Susie, but I do not think any of the texts she has 
given us has heen as nice as the first one she gave us,—* Even 
Chris: pleased not himself.’ *’ 

‘S Yes, I knuw, Hattie, that one was always your favorite 
and I also think it beautiful, but this text she gave us to day 
think is a noble one,—‘ She hath done what she could,’ and I 
think if we always do what we can and all we can, we wil] cer- 
tainly please Jesus. But, Hattie, if you so love that text, 
‘Even Christ pleased not himself,’ why do you not take it for 
your daily motto? ”’ ; 

‘¢ Why, Susie, it ts my motto. I love it better than any text 
in the Bible.’’ | 

‘¢ But, Hattie, do you practice it whenever you can! Do 
you deny yvuurself some pleasures for the sake of pleasing 
others and pleasing Jesus! ”’ 

** Yes, Susie, [ do try.”’ 

‘¢ Dear Hattie, if 1 speak very pany 
will take it in love and kindness, as 

out” 

‘¢ Certainly I will, Susie.’’ 

‘Well, Hattie, you know you never come to our little prayer- 
meetings, and our dear teacher dues so earnestly wish us to at- 
tend and try to be good and do good ; you grieve her 0 much 
hy staying away, and you grieve your best and dearest friend, 
Jesus. You know it is right to go, but because you do not like 
to go you stay away to please your ownself and thereby dis- 
please your teacher and the dear Saviour ; and, Hattie, I am 
sure if you would go you would soon learn to luve that dear 
little meeting. 1 would not stay away 8 single Saturday that I 
could possibly go. Oh, Hattie, won’t you take your motto in— 
earnest and hereafter determine you wi/l do everything you can 
to please Jesus! ”’ 

‘‘Dear Susie, I never thought of it in that way before. I will 
come to the meeting now whenever I can. I do not profess to 
be a Christian, you know, yet I do want to try to please 
Jesus.’’ 

‘* But, dear Hattie, you neglect the very thing that would 
please Jesus best. [ do not think you can fully please him un- 
less you first come unto him for a newheart, O, Hattie, I have 
felt so much happier since I gave my heart to God, and I want 
so much to have you come to Jesus. Won’t you be a Chris- 
tian, dear Hattie!’ 

‘* Well, Susie, I will think about it. I do believe you are 
in earnest, and that you love and obey my motto better than I 
do. I wish I was a Christian.”’ 

The next Saturday I saw Hattie at the children’s prayer- 
meeting, and I think she loves her beautiful motto better than 
ever, and that she is trying more earnestly to put it in practice. 


to you about this, you 
really mean it, won't 


Bad company is like a nail driven into a post, which, after 
the first or second blow, may be drawn out with little difficulty; 
but once being driven up to the head, the pincers eannot take 
hold to draw it out—it can only be done by the destruction of 
the wood.— Burton. 
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WATT WILLOW. 


** T do not see any smoke ascending from our house,’’ said 
Watt Willow, as he hobbled along the lane on a crutch, with 
the trowsers of his lopped leg flapping to and fro in the wind; 
** I do not see any smoke arising from our chimney, and I be- 
gin to fear that my dear old mother has been obliged to go to 
the workhouse. Nothing would do for me but to be a soldier 
and wear a ted coat and cockade, and carry a musket by my 
side. I enlisted, and left our village when the reapers were 
singing among the sheaves,. little dreaming that I should so 
soon aid in the red harvest of war and see my fellow country- 
men mown down like stalks of barley. My mother cried much 
at our parting, begging me not to go, but to stay at home and 
teud our few sheep, and try to comfort her in her declining days ; 
but I would not listen to her entreaty, and walked away. When 
I last saw her, she was watching me from the door, bending for- 
ward a great deal, and holding her handkerchief to her eyes. 
O boys! the grand stories of the glory of warfare are false as 
the shifting sands that furever give way beneath the traveller’s 
feet. Ihave been hunyry and thirsty, with no bed but my 
knapsack by night under the silvery stars, and no shelter by 
day but the waving plume I wore. I have marched from early 
morning till long into the night, until I was ready, to fall upon 
the earth, and cared not whether I lived a moment longer. I 
have heard the thunder roar when my bed was the lee side of a 
rock on the moorland, and the rain rushed down from clouds as 
black as ink. Then came the battle, with fire and vengeance, 
clashing swords, the neighing of horses, and shouts and groans 
of men, when the earth appeared a huge wilderness of ruin. 
In the gory havoc I lost my leg, and nearly lost my life. O, 
boys! do not think of being soldiers, where lessons are learnt 
of wickedness and wrong it is a sorrow to reveal. How often 
have I repented of my folly, that ever I was so fascinated with 
the grandeur of the sergeant’s dress and the shrill sounds of the 
fife and drum. All the fame I ‘have won is the loss of a limb, 
which has made me a cripple, and, perhaps, a beggar for life. 
I scorned the advice of my only parent, absented myself from 
school, associated with idle boys, robbing bird’s nests, ill 
using donkeys and committing other acts of cruelty. As I 


grew older I frequented the village ale-house, drinking and ca- 
rousing, until in an evil hour at the parish feast I enlisted as a 
soldier, and have earned what you now behold. O, boys! fol- 
low peace with one another, and then you will grow up under 
the shadow of the Tree of Peace, be made a blessing to the 
world, and the God of peace will be with you. I must now go 
on to seek my mother.”’ 

Watt Willow passed down the road with the tears in his 
eyes, the wreck of his former self. There was no one in the 
cottage, and the door had a rusty padlock upon it. In looking 
about, Watt found a piece of papercarefully folded, which was 
placed under the sill. He took it out and read the following in- 
scription in his mother’s handwriting : 

**T am gone to Uncle Ralph’s.”’ 

Uncle Ralph lived three miles away, but Watt turned his 
face in that direction, and in the dusk of the evening he reached 
the farm gate just as the milkmaid had filled her Jast pail. A 
funeral left the porch as he arrived, and Watt followed in the 
train towards the little church in the valley. The bell] tolled 
with a mournful sound, echoing through the darkening dingle, 
and up the sides of the old hill, and far away over the woods 
where the green pines rustle forever; and its voice was like 
the voice of a prophet, saying, ‘* Prepare to meet thy God.”? 
The solemn service was read by the minister, and when the first 
shovelful of earth was falling on the coffin, Waitt asked a 
woman who the dead might be, and as she told him he knewit 
was his OWN MOTHER. 

Wait Willow was seen hobbling along the hollow, with his 
face towards the great mvorland, and his back upon his native 
place. And after the lapse of a few months there was another 
funeral in the village ; for Watt had died of hunger and want 
in a deserted hovel on the common, uttering with his last breath 
in the hearing of an old Gipsy woman who was present, ‘‘O! 
woe’s the day when I became a soldier.’’ 


BE KIND TO EVERYTHING. 


Softly, softly, little sister, 
Touch those guily-painted wings: 
Butterflies and moths, remember, 
Are such very tender things. 


Softly, softly, little sister, 
Twirl your liver hazel twig: 
Little hands may harm a nestling 
Thoughtlessly, as well as big. 


Gently stroke the purring pussy, 
Kindly pat the friendly dog ; 

Let your unmolesting mercy, 
Even spare the tuad or frog. 


Wide is God's great world around you; 
Let the harmless creatures live ; 

Do not mar their brief enjoyment, 
Take not what you cannot give. 


Let your hearts be warm and tender— 
For the mute and helpless plead : 
ries leads 10 prompt relieving, 
indly thought to kindly deed. 


A Wise Excuse.—On one occasion, at a dinner at the Bishop 
of Chester, Hannah Moore urged Dr. Johnson to take a little 
wine. He replied, ‘* I cannot drink a little, child, and there- 
fore I never touch it. Abstinence is as easy to me as intemper- 
ance would be difficult.”’ Many have the same infirmity, but 
are destitute of the same cqurage, and therefore are ruined. 
The difference between Dr Johnson and many others is that 
he was a wise man and knew his own weakness. 


Speax Kinp.ty. — A man once saved a very poor boy from 
drowning. After his restoration he said to him : — 

“ What can I do for you, my boy? ’’ 

‘* Speak a kind word to me sometimes,”’ replied the boy, the 
pte gushing from his eyes; ‘‘ I ain’t got a mother, like some 
of them. 
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BIRDS IN THE WOODS. 


One cannot go far into the woods in any direction without 


SAMMY HICKS AND HIS PIPE. 
It is said of that good man, Sammy Hicks, the Macclesfield 


observing what a protest all the birds utter at first. There are | blacksmith, that ‘‘as he understood the words of the Lord Jesus, 
harsh screams, sharp notes of warning, and general scolding. | it was quite enough for him to see the path of duty steadfastly 
Every bird has a great deal of curiosity to take a look at stran- | to travel in it.’’ 


gers. Fora time they flit about in the tall tree-tops, and after- 


wards begin to hop down to lower limbs, and, gradually descend- | his sudden abandonment of tobacco. 


ing, come to the ground, or to low bushes. By remaining 
quiet an hour or two, a dozen or more will circle around within 
a few feet, turning their heads on one side occasionally, and 
quizzing in a saucy, merry way. Ina little while one may be 
on intimate terms with the very birds which protested so loudly 
at his coming. They will tell hima great many secrets. The 
leaves of his book on ornithology may be a quarter of a mile 
square, but what cannot be read on one day may be read on some 
other. Even an owl burrowing with a ground-squirrel, and 
both agreeing very well as tenants, in common with a rattle- 
snake, may suggest questions of affinity and community which 
it might be inconvenient to answer at once. If you prefer to 
have some readings in the book of nature, you can turn down a 
leaf and go back the next day with the certainty that no one 
has lugged off the volume. And if your finger-mark is a tree 
two hundred and fifty feet high, there will be no great difficulty 
in finding the place.— W. C. Bartlett, in Overland Monthly. 


THREE WISHES. 


Three children once, on a bright summer day, 
Having fairly tired themselves out at play, 
Lay down on the banks of a rippling stream, 

' To dream of the future, as young hearts dream, 
And tell over, each to the other, again, 
The deeds they would do when they were men. 


The first one carelessly lifted his head, 

And his dark eye flashed, as he proudly said: 

‘* A few short years, and the sound of my name 
Shall ring through earth on the voice of fame ! 
I will lead men on the field afar, 

I will come from thence with the spoils of war! 
A mighty power will I hold in my hand, 
Thousands shall wait on my least command ; 
The fairest and bravest to me shall bend, 
Craving the life that is mine to Jend ; 

And the laurel wreath, and the sounding Jay, 
And the rush of proud music shall greet my way! ”’ 


The second looked up, and his eye of blue 
Flashed prouder than his of the darker hue: 

‘¢ Boast of your slaves with their suppliant knee! 
You and your peers bend your souls to me ; 

My hife shall be like a beautiful dream, 

Toilless and careless, by thine, will it seem ; 

I will send my fancy, on gossamer wings, 
Roaming the earth for beautiful things ; 

But the pen that I wield with my own right hand, 
Shall mightier be than your strongest band ; 

J shall master the heart with its exquisite skill ; 
You shall laugh, you shall weep, hope, or fear, as I will!’ 


But the third had silently stolen away, 

While his playfellows talked of the future day ; 
For he feared, if he told of his choice on earth, 
Jt would only awaken their mocking mirth. 
But a vision flitted across his thought 

Of happiness only by labor wrought. 

Care and toil he would willingly prove, 
Might it only be a ‘‘ labor of Jove.”’ 

For well he knew that the joys that spring 
From the power to remedy suffering, 

Come back to the heart in its hour of sorrow, 
With sweeter voice than fame can borrow. 


A man who smokes is a fool, because he 


An instance of this feature of his character was exhibited in 
One day he gave a six- 
pence toa poor widow. She blessed him, and could hardly 
find words enough to express her thanks. 

He said to himself, ‘‘ Well, if sixpence makes that poor crea- 
ture so happy, O how many sixpences have | spent in filling my 
mouth with tobacco! ” 

He made a vow instantly never to let a pipe enter his lips 
again. Soon afterwards he was taken very ill, and a doctor 
said to him, ‘* Mr. Hicks, you must resume your pipe.”’ 

‘¢ T will not,’’ he replied. ; 

‘*Then,”’ said the doctor, ‘if you do not, you will not 
ive.’’ 

‘¢ Bless the Lord, then,’’ said Sammy. ‘I have made a vow 
to the Lord that the pipe shall never enter my mouth again, 
and it never shall.” 

Sammy Hicks kept his vow, and lived to be an old man.— 
Rev. T. E. Thorsby. 


Beams or Gotp.—What is it that cheers the weary and 
heavy laden mother who toils early and late that her little ones 
may be fed? The golden beams of happy anticipation of a 
future when her children are men and women, able to care for 
her and themselves. God only knows what she suffers, and 
how the mother instinct makes her strong to endure. When 
the covers are snugly tucked around the dear little bodies, and 
rosy faces speak the story of gentle sleep, the widow on 
bended knees, thanks heaven for health and strength, and prays 
that not one of her darlings shall be taken from her care. She 
will work and slave to support her children, and if at night she 
can gather them aljl around her knee, to tell them of their father 
who lies out in the cold churchyard, and of their Father in 
heaven, and the beautiful world he has given them to enjoy, 
she will count all privation pleasure. 

After years of toil and care, the golden beams gather to 
crown the brow of a woman who is faithful to the last. Her 
children strew her pathway with roses of Jove. Or, if one, 
two, or all are insensible to their obligations to her, and every 
earthly thing seems fraught with bitterness, beams of gold 
make her radiant in immortal robes, and Over ‘Chere angels 
will gladly nestle in the warmth of her great mother’s love. 


Cruelty to animals should be resented more than anything. 
Brute beasts are defenceless, and to torture them is despicable. 
The assassin at least risks his life, but the torturer of animals 
risks nothing ; and I do not hesitate to place him lower in the 
scale of humanity. There are men who have committed great 
crimes, and yet in whom the spark of humanity is certainly not 
extinct ; but he who takes pleasure in the sufferings of a dumb 
animal, and prolongs them, regardless of its supplicating looks, 
I pronounce—without a heart; and when the heart is dead all 
is dead.—Comie de Gasparin. 
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AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


Tt is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 
forbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 

“jief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in carnal wartare; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
paet, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 

a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time totime 
issued its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 
tion of mijitary laws, whereby our members are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than fifty years ago, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very furehead. Sv soun as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disap- 
pear.”’ 

Believing that: it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so long seen the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends 
have united in the organization of ** The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated this important 
work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalt in the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

_ The Association, in the fulfillment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the publication of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years ot ils existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide, and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual slaughter by the na- 
tions of Europe, and the sudden uprising of the war spirit in 
our midst, convince us of the necessity of turther and more di- 
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rect efforts to arouse and awaken the public to a clearer appre- 
ciation of the true character of this monstrous evil. If it is 
only by the full application of the Gospel that war can be abol- 
ished, surely it is the duty of the church to labor for its proper 
application. 

But, in view of the apathy that so generally prevails, we feel 
constrained to appeal directly to our Christian brethren, indi- 
vidually and collectively, earnestly entreating them to take this 
subject into prayerful consideration in all its bearings. Can 
we believe that if the members of the Christian church every- 
where were entirely to refrain from taking part in carnal war- 
fare, that professedly Christian nations could any longer con- 
tinue the custom? If we believe this, we must also believe 
that the responsibility for the continuance of war rests upon the 
church. Dear fellow professors, can you rest satisfied in con- 
linuing to bear the weight of this awful responsibility ? 

While statesmen and publicists are laboring to relieve suffer- 
ing humanity from the blight of this dreadful curse, the church 
of Christ remains silent. Surely it is time for it to arise from 
its slumber and to proclaim its supremacy! Js not eighteen 
huncred years long enough for its white rohes, which should 
be pure and spotless, to have been stained in blood? Must the 
skirts of the visible church be longer polluted with the gore of 
the battlefield, and stained with the tears of the orphan and the 
widow? While war, as has heen said, seems to aim at setting 
up the kingdom of Satan in the earth, alas! the church remains 
to be its very bulwark. 

Surely it is time to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 
whose coming into the world, peice on earth and good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 

Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
the cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continne—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 

On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 


Rosert L. Murray, President, New York. 

DanikL Hitt, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 

Murray Suiptey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New Vienna, Ohio, First mo. 1, 1874. 


Tue Apostite or Peace.— Memoir of William Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the Jand. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Bostun. 


Not Soin tne Becinning.—War, like other civil customs, 
is a custom of men—by men begun, carried on and ended ; by 
men it can be changed or abolished, as other evil customs have 
been. ‘Yherefore, while the Church is condemning all other 
evil customs, is it not time to condemn this also! ‘The early 
Christians living nearest to the time of Christ and the apostles. 
believed that war was entirely forbidden by the gospel, and dur- 
ing the first two centuries not a Christian suldier was known, 
Were they right, or were they wrong? It is well known that 
the religious Society of Friends, at its rise more than two hun- 
dred years ago, adopted the same belief and practice, and its 
members have uniformly refrained from taking part in carnal 
warfare. Iftheearly Christians were right, are not the Friends 
right in their belief and practices? And if they are right, are 
other branches of the Church right in their support of war! 
These are questions of serious import. 


Be assured that humility is the sweetest and fairest flower 
that groweth in the mind; that it perfumes the owner with the 
most attractive sweets, that it shows in the fairest point of view 
every virtue which adorns and dignifies human nature, and 
shades every imperfection which tarnishes and disgraces it. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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A MILLION SUBSCRIBERS WANTED FOR 


THE WAYSIDE, 
An Iilustrated Christian Weekly ! 


(Unsectarian) for all classes and all ages. 
FOR EVERYBODY! 


416 super-royal octavo pages, double columns, and nearly 100 
beautiful illustrations anid The cheapest paper in America. 
The only illustrated PENNY WEEKLY in America. Only 
50 cents a year. Subscribe to-day. Address, 


THE WAYSIDE, 
607 Market St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


_ JOHNSYON'’S 
THEA STORE, 


Corner of Shawmut -Avenue and Indiana-Place, 
(Opposite Morgan’s Chapel,) 
BOSTON. 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beauti- 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in rejatiun to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are not only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles away. The 
price ot these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $ 1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are oe thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. : 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘‘Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligenve were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be hanished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of al] denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 
tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


for adults and children. 
ddress, DANIEL HILL, 
New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

By a new postage law which goes into effect the first of 
January, 1875, we are obliged to prepay the postage on our 
papers, the Advocate and the 4ngel. This imposes upon usa 
very considerable tax, ahd one which we cannot well afford to 
pay at the low rate at which our papers; and especially the 
Angel, are furnished. But we are unwilliag now to change 
our terms, hoping our readers, in view of the fact above stated, 
will promptly pay their subscriptions, will exert themselves to 
increase the circulation of the papers, and will be disposed to 
increase their donations to the Society, thus rendering it unnec- 
essary to change our terms. 


A BOOK FOR THE MILLION !! 
The Life and Times of Charles Sumner, his boyhood, edu- 
Three hundred and 
sixty pages, substantially bound, with a capital likeness and fine- 
ly illustrated. Mr. Nason, evidently con amore, has wrought 
out with a vivid hand the facts in the life and times of the 
great statesman and advocate of peace, allowing him to speak 


cation and public career, by Elias Nason. 


for himself by giving the reader many passages of the masterly 
speeches which electrified and purified the nation. This book 
which will repay many times reading, ought to go into every 
library and family in the Jand, especially into the hands of 
every young man and student as an inspiration to pure and 
lofty aims; for Charles Sumner ‘* being dead yet speaketh’? to 
his countrymen and the world of justice and peace. 

Price only $1.50 and will be sent, postage paid, for price, by 
addressing Rev. H. C. Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


NOTICE. 


Any of our friends having the Advocate of Peace for March or 
August. 1874, to spare, will confer a favor by mailing them to 
this office, as we are out of those numbers, and need them. 

H. C. Dunnam. 


DYMOND ON WAR. 


This remarkable work is receiving unwonted attention from 


the reading public. Orders come to the office almost daily for 


it. We are indebted to Mr. Robert Lindley Murray, one of 


the Trustees of the Lindley Murray Fund, of New York city, 
for a new grant of several hundred copies of this most excellent 


Peace Document. We call the special attention of ministers to 


the fact that it will be sent to them free, whenever they remit 


six cents postage. It is a book of 124 octavo pages. Its retail 


price 50 cents. Address all your orders to Rey. H. C. Dun- 
ham, N o. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The payment of any sum between $2.00 and $20.00 con- 
stitutes a person a member of the American Peace Society for 
one year, $20.00 a life member, $50.00 a life director, and 
$100.00 an honorary member. 

The Advocate of Peace is sent free to annual members for one 
year, and to life members and directors during life. 

If one is not able to give the full amount of amembership, or 
directorship at once, he can apply whatever he does give on it, 
with the understanding that the remainder is to be paid at one 
or more times in the future. 


The Advocate is sent gratuitously to the reading rooms of 
Colleges and Theological Seminaries—to Young Meu’s Chris- 
tian Associations—to every pastor who preaches on the Cause 
of Peace and takes a collection for it. Also, to prominent in- 
dividuals, both ministers and Jaymen, with the hope that they 
will become subscribers or donors, and induce others to be- 
come such. To subscribers it is sent until a request to discon- 


tinue is received with the payment of all arrearages. 
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sympathy and support. It has already accomplished much 
good, and would doubtless accomplish vastly more, if it pos- 
seased adequate means. We think it deserves, as it certainly 
needs, a large increase of funds. The American Peace Society, 
charged with the care of this cause in our own country, and 
whose management has deservedly secured very general appro- 
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THE FEASIBILITY OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
CODE. 


BY PROF. EMORY WASHBURN. 


The following article is a part of the very able paper of 
Judge Washburn, which was read at the Geneva Conference. 
The paper was received with great favor, and we need not ask 
for it an attentive reading. 


A Congress of wise and eminent jurists, publicists and civil- 
ians from different nationalities, at a central point in Europe, is 
an event which calls fue something more than a passing re- 
mark. And when we are reminded of the purposes for which 
they come together, as well as the character of the men who com- 
pose it, its importance can hardly be exaggerated. The central 
idea of this august assembly is nothing leas than the fellowship 
of nations under the dumiuion of law, in the bonds of peace. 

The vastness of the field embraced in sucha scheme, if taken 
in connection with the fact that this Congress comes together 
without the pretence of any delegated authority from the States 
it represents, and the magnitude of the cause in which it is en- 
paged, suggest a grave inquiry, in which many will be disposed 
to indulge, how far the undertaking is a feasible one, and how 
much of the confidence of its friends is to be ascribed to the zeal 
of an ill-regulated enthusiasm ! 

The leading purpose fur which this Congress is convened, as 
understood by its triends, is to devise some plan by which a 
Code of International Law may be presented to the world, by 
which the intercourse and relations of nations with each other, 
may he regulated in peace as wel! as in war. 

The very proposition carries upon its face what, to most 
minds, must, at first thought, imply little else than a political 
aviecism—sovereignty and independence subservient to and de- 
pendent upon the will and command of a superior. The first 
idea of a nation is a body ‘politic, distinct from and independent 
of all other like bodies, except the incidental restraints uf fear 
or notions of policy which may arise from some superiority of 
power or advantages uf situation which one more favored than 
another may chance to possess. 

Law, in the next place, implies a right to command on the part 
of the law- giver, and acorresponding duty to obey on the part of 
them to whom it is given. And, even, if the existence of such 
a power is assumed, when referred to nations, it must be uni- 
versal in its application in order to be efficient, in the same man- 
ner as the law of a State embraces within its scope the entire body 
of its citizens. It must, moreover, in order to its being effec- 
tively administered, be confided to some adequate tribunal to 
judge of its interpretation, and empowered tv apply to it the 
sanction of 118 possible enforcement. In none of these particu- 
lars, however, has any nation, in modern times, yielded a jot of 
its sovereignty or independence. 

And yet, it is gravely proposed that a body of citizens com- 
ing together of their own accurd. not even speaking a common 
language, with no other commission than the stamp of intelli- 
gent manhood which each may have received from nature and 
eJucation, should take upon themselves to devise a feasible 
plan, whereby a Code of Law should be, not only framed, but 
advpted ; by which the nations of the earth are hereafter to sub- 
mit to he governed. And in so duing, these nations are to be 
called upon to surrender, without a struggle, that attribute of 
sovereignty, tu maintain which millions have been sacrificed in 


the long and bloody wars which have desolated some of the 
fairest regions of the earth. 

Ia the scheme feasible, or is it the dream of some wild re- 
former? Be this as it may, there is enough in the very concep- 
tion of such a possibility, to awaken vigorous thought in 
the mind of every man who wishes well for the race. It brings 
in its train, if feasible, the no far distant fulfilment of the prom- 
ise, that the absurdities and atrocities ot war shall give place to 
the amenities of peace, throughout the whole earth. 

In treating of this subject, the question naturally arises, what 
is meant by the word ‘* Law” as applied to the intercourse and 
transactions of nations? And by whom is it to be made and en- 
forced? {It will be found, it is believed, that there is far less 
difference between the law here spoken of, and that by which 
the citizens of a single State are governed, than might, at first, 
be supposed. The main difference between a nation and the 
individuala of which it is composed is that in one men act col- 
lectively, in the other they act upon one another as integers 
only. But with both the same motives, instincts and passions 
are brought into play, though exhibited upon a different stage 
of action. The individual seeks wealth, and strives for social 
influence and personal aggrandizement ; but experience. as well 
as his own good sense, soon shows him the fully of ‘disregard- 
ing the rights and interests of others, while pursuing his own 
ends, even those of his interiors, upon the grounds of policy, if 
he is governed by no higher motive. Nor is it difficult to see 
how such habits of self-restraint and of respect for the rights of 
others, may in time become fixed and grow into the force of 
law, giving not only character to the forms and obligations of 
trade and business, but shape and sanctity to the relations of so- 
cial life. These become, indeed, to individuals a Jaw, through 
the prevailing sentiment of what is right and proper without the 
need of any formal legislation, 

The same, in no small degree, is true of nations in their in- 
tercourse with each other. Experience comes in, in aid of the 
promptings of a general consciousness of right, in teaching the 
wisdom of mutual courtesy and forbearance in the infliction of 
wrong and injury, of respecting the rights, even of inferiors, 
and upholding the oppressed against the power of the wrong 
doer. And what may, at first, be deemed measures of policy, 
become, in this way, a prevailing habit of thought, till it as- 
sumes, in their interchange of offices with each otber, the func- 
tions of a law. In other words, there is in the policy of States, 
whether in their domestic or outlying economy, not a little of 
what answers to law, which is the growth and fruit of circum- 
stances, independent of any formal enactment. It is, indeed, a 
ruleof action, and imposed by a superior, but itis often the force 
of moral power alone, where a common consciousness makes it- 
self felt with a force and energy stronger, even, than a fear of 
disobeying the will of a master. 

The inference to be drawn, by the way of corollary, from 
these familiar propositions is, that the same course of policy and 
the eame axioms of prudence and wisdom may be predicated of 
international Jaw, as a system, which have been found true of 
any other system of unwritten law, and that whatever may 
have been feasible of the Roman or the English common law, 
is alike practicable in respect to that of nations. Their history 
has been all but identical. They have alike kept pace with the 
progress of civilization and have adapted themselves alike tothe 
changing condition of society. Everybody knows what amount 
of learning and sagacily were put in requisition in ee the 
discordant elements of which the laws of Rome and France 
were coinposed, and, to apply the same processes to the law of 
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nations, as now recognized, implies little more than a tolerable 
knowledge of political science, with an understanding of the 
prevailing tendency of public thought, and a reasonable share 
of quickness in apprehending the policy which will best sub- 
serve the interests of all, regarded as one family of moral and 
intellectual actors. 

To show the relations of these several systems to each other 
through the analogies of their histories, it is only necessary to 
note some of the steps through which the common law and that 
of nations have passed, in tracing their rise from barba- 
rism to the refinements for which they are now distinguished. 
Begioniog with the former one muat follow on through alter- 
nate light and shade, from its first stage among the rude Britons 
alony the current of Roman, Saxon, Dane and Norman civili- 
zation, to the emancipation of the human mind from the slavery 
of feudalism in the seventeenth century, and the freedom of 
thought in which the present age rejoices. And as we con- 
template these changes, we see the steps and processes by 
which they were wrought out, through the instrumentalities of 
trade and commerce, ot learning and the arts, and the human- 
izing influences of Christian revelation. If while thus tracing 
the growth of a better civilization, one stups to study its rela- 
tions to the law, he would find the law keeping even pace with 
the advancement of human progress, savage passion giving up 
its purposes of revenge to the milder charities of the State, and 
through it society taking in charge its own peace and honor, 
men would be found voluntarily yielding at its bidding, to the 
judgment of their fellows what they had once cherished as the 
sacred function of an ordeal or a wayer of battle. And the 
world besides would see how noiselessly and quietly society 
began to understand and carry out the purposes for which men 
were gathered into families, and neighborhoods and States, 
where the arts of peace and the amenities of social life drive 
eut the selfish passions which isolate and degrade man as a sav- 
age. 

a TThis, however, would be rather dealing with results, than 
the details of how these things were accomplished. It would 
often be difficult to discriminate between the positive enact- 
ments of direct legislation, and the less defined, but not less im- 

erative rule of action—the unspoken will of the many who 
have made it a law by obeying it. 

If then, from such elements as these, a systern has been 
evolved like that by which the vast and vomplicated interests of 
such nations as England and the United States are cared for 
and regulated, who will say that a like result may not be at- 
tained through like processes, by bringing into harmony and 
- consistency, the elements of ioternationa! law! Grant that 
one nation may not legislate for another; they can form com- 
pacts and treaties together, and bind each other in bonds which 
men of honor will not dare to break. Grant that there is no 
tribunal] but the dread appeal to arms which nations have hither- 
to recognized for enforcing real or pretended rights and immu- 
nities. ‘There has been a power in public sentiment, growing 
and strengthening year by year, which even despots have learned 
tu respect. And the dictates of a public conscience reach fur- 
ther than any march of conquering armies. And if, under the 
silent influences of Christian faith, the ‘* Avenger of blood’’ has 
been forced to give up his office of merciless retaliation to the 
peaceful ministrations of courts of justice, who will say that the 
same change may not be wrought in nations under the mild do- 
minion of law! 


The analogy between the history of international and the 
common law in this respect, will be found to be most striking. 
They both start at the same point—the dawning of civilization. 
The early progress uf each has been, alike, slow and gradual. 
In each, the process has been a yielding of brute force tu the 
dictates of reason, and the inepiration of justice. And in the 
history of each is to be traced the progress of States and na- 
tions, from barbarism to the high condition of civilization to 
which Europe and America have at length attained. Nor in 
dealing with international law is there any occasion to specu- 
late, as many have done, upon the origin of States, or attempt 
to solve the true theory of government. 

It is enough that wherever men have been found grouped to- 

ether with a community of wants tu be supplied, or desires to 
Eo gratified, they have, well nigh spontaneously, adopted and 


applied rules whereby individuals have been willing to give up 
a portion of their natural independence and freedom of action, 
to the judgment and will of others by whum they have been 
sarieanded. Nor has it mattered, in the end, how or by whom 
these rules have been formed or promulgated, nor whether they 
were the uttered commands of a single sovereign, or the un- 
written will of the body of his subjects. In either form they 
became laws, and, as such, carried with them a sanction which 
gave them the force and obligation of command, such too have 
been the results of a juxtaposition of clans, and tribes and na- 
tions. They have, thereby, been taught the necessity of mu- 
tual forbearance and concession, which in time has grown into 
a habit and acquired the force of law. And the extent to 
which these amenities of national life have been carried, from 
time to time, has served to mark the successive stages of refine- 
ment to which civilization has attained. We look for such 
manifestations in vain among the barbarous tribes of Africa or 
North America. We find them developed, in part only, in 
Europe before the prevalence of the Christian religion, and, 
even then, making but slow progress among her nations. 
Piracy was honored among the Athenians in the palmiest days 
of their eloquence, their poetty and their philosophy. And as 
late as the time of Cardinal Richelieu, who was living twenty 
years after the settlement of New England, it was a conceded 
right in every nation to deal with strangers coming into a coua- 
try without the protection of a safe conduct, as public enemies. 
Nor was it by formal statutes or decrees of any one State or po- 
tentate, however strong, that a change was wrought in the 
rules by which nations regulated their intercourse with each 
other. Much was indeed done by voluntary aseociations like 
the Amphyctionic league among the States of Greece. Much 
was effected by the introduction of a humane and Christian poli- 
cy under wise rulers like Charlemagne. The church accom- 
plished much, and, at the revival of letters in Europe, the lead- 
ing miads of the age took up the work of giving direction to 
public thought, by the treatises and essays upun government 
and the conduct of nations towards each other, which entered 
into the living literature of the age. 

In this way public attention was aroused, and something like 
a common sentiment awakened, so that when Grotius pub- 
lished his immortal work, the great fact lay open to the public 
mind that ‘‘natural law is the code of States,’’ and that where 
men, in a state of nature, would have framed and adopted 
laws for their own safety and protection, nations should and 
ought to submit to self imposed laws, as an instinct of duty as 
well as of self- preservation. 


In this rapid and desultory recurrence to the past, if made in- 
telligible, enough will appear to justify a confident belief that 
what is called the Law of Nations is as susceptible of being 
embodied and stated with definiteness and authority, as any part 
of the common law. Nay more, the propusition to codify it, to 
state its doctrines and principles clearly and intelligibly in an 
institutional form, is, at the present day, far lees chimerical or 
uncertain than the work which Justinian or Napoleon under- 
took and achieved with se much glory and success. Nations 
have learned by experience what laws they need, and what 
they can, without sacrificing self-respect, obey ; and they du 
not wait for some Alexander or Napoleon to lead them ia 
measures of refurin. On the contrary, the student in his closet, 
the man of affairs in Parliament, and the publicist in the lecture 
room now wield a mightier prower in shaping the policy of a 
nation than mere conquerors while leading on their hosts to 
batile. 


How this work of codifying the Jaw of nations is to be car- 
ried on, is indeed Jess palpable to the common mind than the 
giving form or stability to the Roman or the common law. The 
subject, at first thought, seems to be beyond the grasp of com- 
mon apprehensiun. Matters of peace and war, of national 
faith and State obligation, of commerce and navigation, or 
points of controverted sovereignty are, to such minds, little bet- 
ter than abstractions, fit only fur men in power or versed in 
teclinical science to deal with. There is, however, a broad 
department Of this same law of nations, which is known as pri- 
vale international law, and is familiarly understood and admin- 
istered by the local independent courts of both continents. It 
ignores State lines and separate sovereignties, and gives to the 
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laws of one State, by courtesy of nations, the same validity and 
effect in all others which they would have at home. A con- 
tract, for example, entered into in London or Vienna with such 
a rate of interest reserved therein as would render it void in 
the courts of New York, if negotiated there, may be enforced 
in these very courts, if valid where the contract was made. 
They treat it as if but one law, and that of the place of the con- 
tract, extended over both countries. So a marriage solemnized 
before acivil magistrate in Massachusetts, whose Jaws recognize 
it as valid, is as indissoluble under the very shadow of the 
Vatican, as if it had been sanctified by all the rites of a Catholic 
sacrament. To the same extent, the moment any two nations 
recognize or adopt a rule as mutually binding, it becomes to 
them a law whatever may be its origin, whether it spring from 
a treaty, or a usage of trade, or is borrowed from the treatises 
of publicists whose opinions carry with them the sanction of 
popular approval. Nor is it difficult to ascertain or illustrate 
what these principles of public and private international law 
are. They enter into the activities as well as the constitution- 
al organization of every well regulated State and government 
as well as into their relations to each other, whether studied in 
the history of the British Empire or in the annals of the so 
called Republic of San Marino. And to embody, classify and 
arrange these under such modifications as are suited to the 
spirit of the age, in such a way as to frame them into a code, ig 
neither assuming the province of a legislator, nor the preroga- 
tive of a judge. It is simply borrowing from history her records 
of the past, as a light and guide to the coming age. It calls, 
indeed, for learning, sound judgment and wise discrimination, 
but only such as may be found in every intelligent, well edu- 
cated community. It is with such a field before them, and 
such facilities at their hand, that the Convention at Geneva are 
to enter upon their work. 


VIEWS OF WAR IN OLDEN TIME. 


The following is an extract from the well-known book ‘‘ The 
Whole Duty of Man.’? The date of the volume is 1700. 


The art:and experience of undoing one another, of ruinating 
and destroying our owne proper kinde, seems to be unnatural). 
It is a great testimonie of our weaknesse and imperfection; 
and is not found in beasts themselves, in whom the image of 
Nature continucth farre more entire. What follie, what rage 
it is to runne thorow so many hazards, by sea and Jand, for a 
thing 80 uncertaine as the issue of warre. To runne, with 
such greedinesse and fiercenesse, after death, which is easily 
found everywhere. And without hope of sepulture, to kill 
those we hate not, nor ever saw! What frensie, and madness 
is this, fur a man to abandon his owne bodie, his time, his rest, 
his life, his libertie, and leave all to the mercy of another! 
‘To expose himselfe to the losse of his owne members : and al] 
this to serve of a ruler, and which he knows not to be just, 
and is commonly unjust, for warres are commonly unjust ; and 
for him whom he knows not, and who takes so little for him 
that fights for him. 


Ropert Linptey Murray.—We sincerely mourn the sud- 
den death of this devoted friend of peace, and adopt as our own 
the following expression : — 


‘¢ In the sudden decease of this widely-known and beloved 
Friend, a loss has been sustained, under Providence, of more 
than usual severity. Asclerk of New York Yearly Meeting, 
minister of the Gospel, Bible-School worker, and actively con- 
cerned in other religious ana benevolent labors connected with 
the Society, his was a place, hard, indeed, when thus made 
vacant, to refill. Struck down as he was by an accidental 
injury, in the prime of life, with the awfulness of the warning 
comes also the consolatory remembrance, that ‘ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.’ ”’ 


Teach yonr children to love.—to love the rose, to love the 
robin, to love their parents, to love their God. Let it be the 
studied object of their domestic culture to give them warm 
hearts, ardent affections. Bind your whole family by these 
strong cords. You cannot make them too stroug. 


‘of conquest, and wars to retain conquests ! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Capital Punishment.—Our able and devoted co-laborer, Wm. 
G. Hubbard, has published in the Messenger of Peace, of the 
10th and 11th months, an essay upon the above important theme. 
Like everything from his pen, this essay is able in argument, — 
graceful and finished in style, and of a charming Christian 
spirit. Mr. Hubbard proposes soon to publish it in pamphlets, 
at ten cents per copy, or $5 per 100. 

It can be had at our office, and also at the Friend’s Publish- 
ing House, New Vienna, Ohio, on receipt of the price. 


William, Prince of Orange is the title of a book by Rev. T. 
M. Merriman, A. M., press of Henry Hoyt, No. 9 Cornhill, 
Boston. This is a volume of 450 octavo pages, and is very 
instructive and interesting. I[t.is printed and bound in Mr. 
Hoyt’s usual neat and excellent style. 


A Speck or War.—Thongh the principles of peace are 
certainly spreading, and producing benign changes in the in- 
tercourse of nations, there is now a speck of war in the hori- 
zon. Let God’s people remember it in their prayers. 

Egypt and Turkey snarl and threaten each other. Fgypt 
longs to become a maritime power, and therefore is bent on 
acquiring the islands of Crete, Rhodes and Cyprus. These 
islands afford fine harbors, and a large supply of ship timber. 

Turkey opposes this, and seeks to maintain her naval supe- 
riority, and would by this change find Egypt a dangerous 
neighbor. Egypt's lust of territory is no new thing. That very 
impulse has prompted more than half the wars of earth. Wars 
When will man- 
kind dwell in brotherhood, and maintain their governments on 
the same principles as adjust the conduct of individual neigh- 
bors ! 


Von Moutxe’s Opinion or War.—Field-Marshal Count 
Multke, in a late letter to Dr. Braun, the translator of Camille 
Rousset's work entitled Les Voluntaires de 1791, says, “I 
thank you for sending me your translation of Rousset’s inter- 
esting book, Les Voluntaires ; with your excellent account of the 
Commune appended. ‘The translation will do much good. It — 
is sad enough when armies are compelled to lacerate each 
other ; but it is absolute return to barbarism when whole nations 
are let loose. Warfare by regular armies is like a thunder- 
storm devastating doomed tracts of land with fearful effect. 
But a struggle like the one now going on in Spain, may be 
aptly compared to a fetid atinogphere destroying the harvest of 
a whole kingdom. Yours truly, 


Sept. 22, 1874. Mo.urxg.”’ 


Worps or Apvice.—Dr Benjamin Rush says, ‘* The dura- 
tion of life does not appear to depend so much upon the strength 
of the body, or upon the quality of its excitability, as upon an 
exact accommodation of stimuli to each of them. A water 
spring will last as long as an anchor, provided the forces which 
are capable of destroying both are always in an exact ratio 
to their strength.’? This golden thought is commended to 
those who make no effort to control their temper. Every time 
you let your angry passions rise, you overtask or strain the 
forces so nicely organized tocarry you far down the green slope 
of green old age. The violent and irregular action of the pas- 
sion tends to wear away the spring of life. 


Mankind and birdkind are alike in many points. Some will 
sing very sweetly dnring the mating time and while their 
feathers are bright but when they settle down to domestic life, 
and the birdlings are grown big, the boy-birds with feathers on 
their chins, and the girl-birds with feathers in their bonnets, 
and the father and mother birds’ feathers are getting old faeh- 
ioned, they stop singing, and get very prosy. Then there are 
others who never stop singing, from the time they choose thei 
mate till the twain enter the golden gate. | 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


Next to the approval of God, and of one’s own conscience, is 
to be prized the approbation of the wise aod the good among 
our fellow-men. Expressions of such approbation often pow- 
erfully stimulate and encourage us to persevere in great and 
difficult undertakings. 

We cannot adequately express our thanks to the many jour- 
nals, secular and religious, of this and of other lanils, and to 
the many individuals that are so strongly commending the 
operations of the Peace Society, and the movement inaugurated 
within the last two years for securing the ‘‘ fellowship of the 
nations uoder the dominion of Law in the bonds of Peace.’’ 
We doubt if ever a great Christian and philanthropic enterprise 
at its commencement has been hailed with more general favor 
than this, which unites in one association the friends of peace 
of different lands. 

We might extract from periodicals and letters that we have 
received expressions of satisfaction with the recent Geneva 
Conference and its proceedings, that would fill quite a volume. 

We can here give but a few of them ; but these will show the 
general tenor of all. 

That veteran champion of Peace, Elihu Burritt, writes to 
the secretary :— 

‘¢ When I see what an International Assoriation has been or- 
ganized, I am perfectly astonished. Nothing like it has been 
seen before in the history of nations. It is truly grand, and 
must greatly impress all the governments of Christendom. 
I congratulate you, and share your joy and hope in the con- 
summation.’’ 

Dr. Hopkins, ex-President of Williams College, and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Foreign Missions writes : — 


‘¢ I congratulate you on your safe return, and the good work 


you have done while abroad. The line of work in which yon 
are engaged, it seems to me, onght to be prosecuted, and | 
hope yo will feel encouraged to contioue to labor in it.” 

He encloses a generous donation to aid the cause, and ex- 
presses regret that it cannot be more. 

Hon. Gerritt Smith writes : — 

‘* | have just finished reading the very interesting Report of 
the Geneva Conference. It moves me to send you my cheque for 
twenty-five dollars. Heaven will not fail to bless your grand 
movement, for it evidently is from Heaven.”’ 

As specimens of the comments of influential journals, we 
give the fullowing. The Congregationalist, Boston, says : — 

‘© This traly and grandly Christian object is certaiuly now 
receiving very intelligent and effective service, and we congrat- 
ulate Secretary Miles on the general interest which his effurts 
continue to awaken.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says, referring to the report : — 

‘Every lover of his race, and believer in the ultimate tri- 
umph of the Prince of Peace, will take courage fiom the pera- 
sal of the assuring statements of this comprehensive report.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says :— 

‘¢ In the name of Christianity and of civilization we hail the 
establishment of thia International Association with the greatest 
satisfaction, and bid it God-speed in jtg benevolent mission. 


[ts highest promise is in the facts that it is pre-eminently cus- 
mopolitaon in its constitution, membership and work ; that it 
aims at the best interests of all nations by preventing wars and 
by strengthening the bonds of peace ; and that its power is to be 
exerted hy using the highest political wisdom in accordance 
with the principles of public morality and of civil and religious 
liberty. Its scope is wide, its objects are permanent, its meas- 
ures cautious, and it deserves the support, and should have the 
prayers of ali who love peace and hate war.”’ 

The Advance, Chicago, says :— 

‘¢ This movement is one of the enterprises which has upon it 
the divine seal of a beneficent destiny, and will gradually re- 
sult in the creation of a public sentiment, that will be a better 
guaranty of peace than any number of standing armies.’’ 


Such are examples of the expressions of the leaders, and of 
the leading organs of public opinion regarding the work in 
which we are engaged. ~ 

We cannot be too grateful for them. But we have referred 
to them here prominently as an introduction to ‘an urgent ap- 
peal which we are now compelled to make, for the funds req- 
uisite to prosecute this noble Christian work. 

The officers of our society (who, we need not say, are gen- 
tlemen whose judgment 1a entitled to the highest respect,) have 
recently given serious and protracted attention to the present 
opportunities for promoting the peace cause, and the means 
absolutely demanded to improve them, and continue the exis- 
tence of the society. They have themselves not only given 
lioerally of their time and thought, but have also made gener- 
ous donations of money. They have unanimously decided that 
an appeal must be made to philanthropic and benevulent citi- 
zens, and to churches of different denominations, to allow this 
cause to have a share of their benevolent contributions. 

It is thought the churches will be disposed to take one con- 
tribution fur this object, which Mr. Sumner has truly said is 
‘S As lufty as truth, and as universal as humanity.” 

In support of this appeal is submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which, among others, was recently adopted by the Sof- 
fulk North Asssociation of Congregational clergymen :— 

‘** Resolved, That we cheerfully renew to our beloved brother, 
Rev. J. B. Miles, D. D., the expression of our high apprecia- 
tion of his self-denying and arduous labors, our conviction of 
the importance of his mission in the United States and in trans- 
atlantic countries, buth in itself snd in its relation to othe r benev- 
olent enterprises, being an efficient agertof promoting them, 
our grateful sense of the encouragement afforded him and those 
he represents, our sympathy, prayers and co-operation. and 
we earnestly commend him and the cause which he sdvucates 
to the support of the churches, and tu the patronage of the phi- 
lanthropic and benevolent among our fellow-citizens. A smal] 
part of the three thousand million dollars expended annually to 
support the present war system of nations, if contributed to 
this cause, we have reason to think would speedily advance it 
toa final and glorious consummation. Jn its } resent state, a 
hundred dollars contributed to it, may prove a more efficient 
means of good than a thuusand dollars given to some other 
objects.” 

We are constrained to add, if this appeal shall not meet with 
a favorable response, the officers of the Peace Society can see 
no alternative but a serious curtailment of a work which is now 
full of promise. 

The qnestion which they most respectfully submit to intelli- 
gent, Christian and philanthropic people is, shall this cause 
have the pecuniary means requisite for its support ? 

Let each persou to whom this appeal shall come give it fav- 
orable attention. When by civilized nations three thousand 


millions of dollars are annually paid for war, must it be said it 
is impossible to raise a few thousands of dullare for peace! 
SOCIETY’S OFFICE, Congregational House Room &l, 
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PEACE MEETING AT PORTLAND. 


Dr. James B. Miles, of Boston, lectured three times in this 
_ city, upon the above theme, on Sunday last,—in the morning 
at the Congress square Church, in the afternoon at the Chest- 
nut street Church, and in the evening at the First Parish. 

On each occasion large and intelligent andiences were pres- 
ent and listened with close attention to the lectures, which were 
very instructive and interesting. 

At the evening meeting, after the devotional exercises, con- 
ducted by Rev. Mr. Dalton, of the Episcopal Church, address- 
es were made by Judge ©. W. Goddard who presided, Dr. 
Miles, Rev. Dr. Hill, ex-President of Harvard College, “and 
ex-Gev. Washburn of Portland. 

Dr. Miles, in the cuurse of his address, gave a brief account 
of the very interesting and important conference recently held 
at Geneva. 


The above extract is from a report contained in the Boston 
Traveller of the 10th November. 


We are very happy to give (although for want of room 
somewhat abbreviated, ) the excellent addresses of Judge God- 
dard, and ex-Gov. Israel Washburn, made at the meeting 
above-mentioned. They are noble words for peace. We had 
hoped to have had also, in time for this number, the very able 
address of ex-President Hill. Our readers may expect to see 
it in the next Advocate. He dwelt with much force upon the 
disasters to internal and international commerce wrought by 
war, and expressed much pleasure in the recent successes that 
have attended the efforts of the Peace Association, and his firm 
belief in the ultimate triumph of the great cause. 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE C. W. GODDARD. 


The object of the American Peace Society is the abolition of 
war between nations. 

Our aim is practical, consistent, philanthropic, statesman- 
like and Christian, simple yet comprehensive. Our sole purpose 
is the doing away with international war, because we regard 
it as barbarous, unchristian, inhuman, and, in the present age, 
absolutely indefensible. 

It is true that the great and the good of all ages have shud- 
dered at the horrors of war, and condemned its needless atroc- 
ities ; hut poets, philanthropists and statesmen did not clearly 
discern how international wars could be averted, nor did they 
realize the magnitude uf the loss and suffering which they en- 
tail upon the other nations of the earth. So that while our 
ancestors felt that war must be unnatural and unholy becanse 
it violates the commands of Christ and his apostles, and defaces 
the brightest visions of the Hebrew prophets; and because it 
reverses natural law, by so often compelling parents to bury 
their children, still 


‘¢ The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The crash of nuskeiry, the clashing blade, 
And ever and anon, m tones ofthunder, 

The diapason of the cannonaue,?? 
of which our own poet has sung. were classed with * pesti- 
lence and famine '? among the inevitable calamities with which 
an All-wise but inscrutable Providence had been pleased to 
afflict the lot of humanity. But it is fast becoming evident to 
right-minded and intelligent men, that war is not only one of 
the greatest possible evils tu the belligerent nations, but a 
serious injurv to all the rest of the world ; so serious, indeed, 
as to justify their interference in behalf of international peace, 
as might easily be shown on principles of strict political econ- 
omy. Besides. international war is now seen to be both use- 
. Jess and unnecessary. 


Useless, because it settles nothing in dispute. deciding only 
the single question of temporary military superiority. Unnec- 
essary, because everything in dispute might be settled finally 
and equitably in a peaceful manner. 


This is no visionary theory, fur it has just been reduced to 
practice by two of the greatest military powers of the globe. 
How delicate, complicated and irritating were the questions in- 
volved in our Alabama claims. Yet Great Britain proposed 
arbitration, and the Joint High Commission which tried the 
case promptly awarded us a satisfactory judgment which was 
immediately obeyed by our losing adversary. Thus, without 
delay or loss, without derangement of American or British 
trade or industry, without disturbance of the commerce of the 
world, without the loss ofa Jife, or a moment’s suffering, fifteen 
millions and a half of British gold was transferred to our 
national treasury, and all our grievances satisficd. Is not this 
result of this first great effurt to conduct international affairs 
upon the doctrines of Jesus Christ, a more pleasing spectacle 
than a contemplation of the horrors even of a successful war 
between the two Anglo-Saxon families? ‘* And if these 
things are dune in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry?”? 

ow this society, which owes its origin, practically, to the 
zeal and labors of a Maine man, the late Captain William Ladd, 
of Minot, in this Courty, aims, by the appuiutment of an In- 
ternational Code Committee, and the formation of International 
Peace Congresses, to bring about the organization of a perma- 
nent Peace Congress, and thereby the creation of a permanent 
tribunal for the authoritative, peaceful adjustment of all inter- 
national differences. 

Doubtless even under this system absolute justice may not 
always be attained, for it is not always attainable in our high- 
est courts of law or equity ; but what an immeasurable im- 
provement over the ancient system which has given us from 
time immemorial almost perpetual wars, and a legacy of gigan- 
tic national debts. 

The imagination can hardly picture a more august spectacle 
than a permanent Peace Cungress open to the whole world, 
and actually composed of nearly all its civilized nations, with 
its fundamental institutions adopted by the several governments, 
its laws enacted by its Senate, where each nation, great and 
small, has an Saual 26ibe. and its House of Representatives, 
based on relative population, each member representing, per- 
haps, ten millions of people, and its President elected by the 
Congress from the sovereigns or Presidents of the different na- 
tions this august Congress holding occasional sessions to 
declare with authority the code of nations, while an interna- 
tional court appointed by the Congress or by the respective 
nations, composed of the ablest jurists of the world, shal! admin- 
ister that code between litigating powers. 

Then would international ‘* wars and rumors of wars ”’ be- 
come as obsolete as piracy, or as ‘* the wager of battel®’ between 
English litigants ; and the visions of prophets and apostles be 
fulfilled. 

Perhaps that day may-not be far distant, for already ‘* many 
run to and fro, and knowledge is increased ;’’ possibly within 
the lifetime of some of us, nations may thus begin to ‘* beat 
their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks, and to learn war no more.’’ 


ADDRESS OF HON. ISRAEL WASHBURN. 


Mr. Wasueven said that the cause which had been so for- 
cibly presented this evening by Dr. Miles needed no advocacy 
from him—indeed, it was so strong in itself that it could hardly 
be said to need advocacy from any one. The reasons why 
wars should cease, being wasteful and demoralizing beyond 
expression, barbarous and wholly uonecessary, sccomplishing 
nothing that could not be secured in a better way, were eo 
many, so obvious and unanswerable, that one felt embarrassed 
inspeaking upon the question. He could say nothing that 
everybody did not see and feel as well as he did. He could 
only repeat what he had said—war was the spring of infinite 
evils, of woes unutterable ; and it did, it could do no good. It 
cuuld not cast out evil, being itself the prince of evils. The 
statement of Dr. Miles that the number of picked and able- 
bodied men in the armies of the world exceeded eight millions, 
had impressed him deeply. as to the cost of war, as to its ex- 
hausting effects upon the nations. Consider, he said, not merely 
the burden of taxation required for the maintenance of armies so 
vast, but the loss to the productive industries of the world, and 
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the evils engendered by the existence of such armies, the demor-| running ; no fitting out of Alabamas and no hospitality to 


alizations and crime! Perhaps the unprofitableness of war 
could not be illustrated better than by the history of England 
for the last hundred years. At the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war her debt was but a few millions; at its 
close, when the colonies had been lost to her furever, her debt 
was two hundred and thirty-nine millions sterling. Unwilling 
to stop here, with the loss of the brightest jewel in his crown, 
her obstinate and in-ensate king, discarding the counsels of 
Fox, the soundest thinker and wisest statesman of Engiand, 
swaying and controlling the narrower minds that were prepared 
to accept any policy he might favor, he plunged the country 
_ into a war with France, for ends which did not really concern 

him. This war begun without right and without plausible 
excuse, was protracted with slight interruptions for nearly a 
quarter ofa century. And what good came of it to him, to his 
kingdom and people, or to anybody else? No man can tell. 
Nor can any man énumerate or adequately describe tha suffer- 
ings and woes that he occasioned by this war, not to the people 
of Great Britain alone, but to those of all Kurope. He restored 
the Bourbons, indeed, to the throne of France ; but were they 
worth restoring at such terrible cost?’ And what benefit to Eny- 
land, France or any nation resulted from that restoration? And 
where are the Bourbons now? But although George the Third 
failed to permanently strengthen the House of Bourbon, he suc- 
ceeded in weighing down the island kingdom with a debt of 
four thousand millions of dollars ; a debt to this day unpaid— 
to raise the interest upon which the people have been taxed fur 
sixty years, and will continue to be taxed from year to year £0 
long as the government shall endure—a debt that is the efficient 
cause, pledge, occasion and excuse for evils, abuses and wrongs 
which the wisdon: of all her statesmen have been unable to re- 
move or essentially mitigate—a debt involving a measure of 
taxation such as no other people in the world have ever en- 
dured—taxation whether men eat or drink, walk or ride, work 
or play, sleep or wake, live or die. 

Our own great civil conflict has furnished proofs of the waste, 
damage and evils of war, too near us and too patent to escape 
our attention. For four years the average number of men 
called to the field wonld exceed rather than fall below a million. 
The men transferred to the camp from the fields of labor and 
production were of the halest and strongest in the country. If 
we reflect upon what these men could have produced and added 
to the wealth of the country in four yeare if they had been em- 
ployed in its usual industries, and then upon what it cost to 
subsist and maintain them in the camp at the high prices that 
ruled for everything, we gather but an imperfect idea of the 
c3st of the war in its purely material aspects. For in this view 
no account is taken of the hundred millions and more that is re- 
quired every year to be paid as interest on the debt occasioned 
by the war, nor of the effect of the taxation which the payment 
of this interest money involves, upon the business of the coun- 
try and the development of its productive forces. 

But it is not in these material lines—not in chronic derange- 
ments of trade, debasement of the currency, and prostration of 
industrial activities, nor chiefly, that the war cost. We cannot 
shut our eyes to its unhappy influence upon the morals and 
habits of the people. J grant that no people ever came out of 
a great civil war so sound and healthy as ours did, so ready to 
take up the implements they had laid down at the call to arms. 
Yet in this country, with its admirable institutions, its schools 
and churches, its strong-headed and steady-going people, the 
evil effects of the war remain, and are seen in the speculator 
and shoddy-man, the idler and spendthrift, the ewell-contractor 
and the bummer, the broker of offices, the engineer of ercdit 
molnthers, and kindred robberies. 

I know, continned Mr. Washburn, that this war was unavoid- 
able, so far as the defenders of the nation were concerned. It 
was to save the only great representative of genuine republican- 
ism, and the rights of human nature upon the globe. It is sad 
to think, sir; that this salvation could have been secured only 
at such awful cost. Oh, the woe of it. and the pity of it! that 
there had not been some way by which the country might have 
been preserved without such terrible waste and suffering! 
Blessed would it have been if, when the rebellion broke out, 
an International Code had said to all nations ‘* Hands off! no 
gid to insurrection, by arms, munitions, supplies ; no blookade- 


Shenandoahs.’’ 

The assistance from foreign lands, which protracted the war 
more than two years, and cost this nation, in one way and 
another, more than three thousand millions of dollars, and half 
a million of lives, would never have been given if there bad 
been such a code in existence, and a proper tribuna] for the en- 
forcement of its provisions. Would not the cost of such a tri- 
bunal have been small indeed compared with the good it would 
have accomplished ? 

Was such a tribunal impracticable new? He did not think 
so. Dr. Hill has told us that what ought to be done can be 
done, aod Daniel Webster had said, ‘‘ If a thing ought to be 
done, an ingenious man could tell how it could be done.’’ Surely 
the wisdom of the Christian peoples of the earth ig adequate to 
this work. The interest in it which will lead up to its accom- 
plishment has begun to be manifested. Men will think of it 
and discuss it more and more; its importance and feasibility 
will be more clearly apprehended, and their hearts will go 
freely with their convictions. We shall see, some of us who 
are now living, the triumph of this’ cause so dear and 80 sweet 
to every Christian human heart. 

Ido not forget, continued Mr. Washburn, what may be 
regarded, perhaps, as the best defence of war—if one defence 
can be better than another—the one which Tennyson, who had 
before and has since said so many true and grand things in the 
interest of humanity, made in the remarkable poem of ** Maud.’’ 
Somehow the idea seems to have possessed him that peace was 
dull, sluggish, mean, sordid, grovelling ; that it nurtured little 
that was higher or better than fraud, trickery, petty thieving, 
grand larceny, and the detestable lust of gain in all its forms ; 
and that the thunder and lightning of war were needed to clear 
the atmosphere, in whose purer and bracing airs men might 
lift themselves to higher planes, and become heroes, thrilled 
with grander ideals and inspired to nobler hopes and purposes 
than could be gained through the ways of peace. IJn other 
words, that civilization was to be promuted by barbarism, that 
devils were tu be cast out by Beelzebub. And so when John 
Bright, that royal man, who, with Gladstone and the Duke of 
Argyle makes a trinity of statesmen such as Great Britain has 
not known before, I do not know but I may say, io all her 
annals; for they are distinguished from any group that has pre- 
ceded them, by adding to savacity, good sense and liberal ideas, 
the strength and the grace of hizh and pure personal charac- 
ter. Isay when John Bright addressed his countrymen against 
being drawn into the Crimean war, a war in which England 
gained no glory and of which no [:nglishman to-day is either 
proud or glad, Tennyson could dv no better than call him a 
** huckster’’ and a ‘* broad-brimmed hawker of holy things; ” 
and he who had written so much that seemed inspired by the 
deepest faith that of all things on earth humanity was the 
divinest, could have written :— 


Ie it peace, or war? better war! loud war by Innd and by gea, 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a handred thrones, 


Ah, my good laureate, war does not shake thrones so much 
28 it strengthens and secures them. Thrones the world over 
and always have been established by war. They are laid in 
the cement of blood. The game of kings is war, and the dice 
used are human bones. It is the impoverishment, ignorance 
and barbarism occasioned by war that make thrones possible. 
Had Christendom given up war two hundred years ago, there 
would not be a throne on earth to-day. The prowth in intelli- 
gence, the increase of knowledge and wealth, the rich and 
fruitful trophiee of peace of all kinds for so long a period, could 
hardly fail to have so widened men’s ideas of their rights and 
privileges as to have secured in all Christian lands what we in 
America enjoy, ‘‘ government by the people, for the people, and 
of the people.’’ 


Mr. Chairman, I turn with joy from the morbid philosophy. 
the spleen and despair of the HY¥glishman, to the healthier, 
breezier strains of our great American poet, who we are eo 
proud to remember as a native of our fair city by the sea,— . 
in which not blood and carnage, poverty and barbarism, ‘* the 
ape and tiger’’ are the pledges and types of a nation’s prosper- 
ity and happiness and glory, but the arts of peace and the 
works of Jove rather,— whose listening ear heard through tbe 
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corridor of the future, not the wail of despair, but the cheerful 
note of hope, as he caught the voice of Christ saying Peace! 
and who, catching, repeated the heavenly strain :— 
Peace ! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blust of War's great organ shakes the skies! 


But beaunful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of Love arise. 


THE THREE ALLIED POWERS. 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


The world has heard and seen much of Allied Powers—of 
their spirit, motives and ends. Their history is pretty well 
written up, and easily and widely read. Some of these alli- 
ances have been very incongruous in their elements and even 
objects. Most of them, if not all, have been temporary, and 
those of longest compact have been the most unsuccessful, as 
may be seen from the experience of ‘* The Holy Alliance.’’ 
But there are alliances of Great Powers which God has joined 
together, and which neither man nor any outside coalition may 
put asunder, which time itself cannot dissolve. It will take 
much time for the world generally to recognize and accept this 
fact ; but the public mind of England should now be up to the 
level of this truth, and be able to receive it and act upon it in 
all the future that lies before the nation. Surely this must be 
clear and manifest to all who watch the signs of the times and 
heed their evident meaning. 

England, Russia and America are the Three Great Powers 
which, from their birth, Providence has been training for an 
everlasting alliance in the greatest work that united nations 
could accomplizh or attempt for the world. For a whole cen- 
tury long the tens of this union have been growing in number, 
and tauter and stronger,and they can no more be loosed by 
outside human will or force than *‘ the bands of Orion.”? For 
several centuries the Star of Empire has held its way west- 
ward from the cradJe of the race. But the East and West 
have now met, and the Star of Christian Empire, in making 
its tour around the world, now faces eastward again; and who 
should follow its light and secure its conquests for mankind ? 
Who are the East and West, as the great facts and living 
furces upon which these victories of civilization depend? They 
are England, Russia and America. These are the three Great 
Powers which Providence has allied for this mighty mission 
for humanity. It is not an alliance of their own free and pre- 
determinate choice. The choice was not left for their option. 
A mind more enlightened than theirs made it for them, and ir- 
repealable. Seeing this revealed by the clearest facts, how can 
they, why should they, be ‘‘ disobedient to the heavenly 
vision?’ 

Was there any alternative? Were there any other Powers 
in the world which, by geographical position, by history, in- 
herent force of character, and other civilizing capacities could 
do the work which Providence has committed to these three 
great Empires? Whatis that work? ‘To reclaim the largest 
and the most populous continent of the world from the waste 
of heathenism and the blicht of moral darkness; to Jift it up to 
the light and level of Christian civilization. A vast enterprise 
this, most truly. If an arid desert is to be irrigated to fertili- 
ty where must the water come from! Certainly from the 
green land of springs that surrounds it. If Central Asia is 
such a moral desert, and must be irrigated with the water of a 
new life, what green lands surround it that can turn upon it 
their healthy and fertilizing springs? Can there be two rea- 
sonable or truthful answers to that question? England, Russia 
and America are the only countries surrounding Asia that can 
supply these springs. Isach is fitted with remarkable capaci- 
ties for its part of the common work—by local position, by his- 
tory, by fundamental institutions and civilizing force of char- 
acter. See how these three Powers are converging toward 
re other, as they bear down in their triangular march upon 

ia. : 

There is Russia deploying southward on her march across 
the Continent. Is she not the only power on earth in position 
to do the work of Christian civilization for the northern half of 
Asia! Let us be fair, and appreciate histurical facts honeatly. 
Has any other Power, with the same capital of moral force, 
done more for the empire of civilization in the dark places of 


the world than she has done in the lastcentury? Could we put 
France, Italy, or even Germany in her place, could either of 
them do more than she is now doing to this great end? It is 
not what she wasin Peter's day, or in that of Nicholas, that is 
to guide our opinion, but what she is now and what she is to 
be in the steady growth of her civilizing power. We see the 
indices of that growth in the emancipation of her serfs, and in 
freeing and sending home 10,000 Persian subjects enslaved in 
Khiva. It is inevitable; Russia must and will widen her em- 
pire and her power southward; the great work assigned -her 
requires it, and Providence will allow no interpellation of tem- 
porary suspicion to interrupt ‘the order of the day”’ it has 
established. | 

Let us now turn to England on the south, with more than a 
third of the population of Asia under her rule. We do not see 
her there as the England of Hastings and Clive, but as the 
England of to-day and to-morrow. As such we know whatshe 
is doing there, and what she has to do, and what she has to do 
it with. We see her work of moral irrigation going on, and 
the growths of living green that line the streams in widening 
belts. We read of the railways and electric telegraphs, of the 
common schwols by the thousands, and other institutions she is 
planting over the vast region under her softening and benefi- 
cent sway. Itisinevitable. She is under the motive necessi- 
ty of her position. She must, she will, widen her empire north- 
ward, until there shall be no more Himalayas as the boundary 
of civilization. The moral forces work slowly in their first 
terms of action on dark and dense masses of mankind, but they 
follow the geometrical order of progression, and at later eteps 
produce results of stupendous importance. By that rule Eng- 
land has been working as long as Russia in Asia. She had the 
most enlightened, and Russia the most benighted, population 
of the continent to work upon. Each is producing its propor- 
tionate results for the races divided by the Himalayas. 

Now let us turn to America. and its part and lot in the great 
work as one of the Allied Powers. America, if Europe’s 
west, is Asia's east, its nearest Pacific neighbor. So far as 
direct and easy contact is concerned, America abuts broadside 
on to the eastern half of that populous continent. This is the 
civilizing force of its local position, and by virtue of this local 
position alone it is more in effective contact with Eastern than 
Russia is with Northern Asia. Its head-springs of civilization 
are nearer than Russia's, nearer than England’s to that side of 
the continent, and they will grow nearer and nearer 1n prox- 
imity from year to year, for all the centuries to come. For 
English America and American England, both the Great Re- 
public and the growing Dominion on its north, are peopling 
the vast areas west of the Mississippi and west of the 
Rocky mountains, duplicating their Atlantic ports and com- 
merce on the Pacific coast, and planting it from sea to moun- 
tain with their most vigorous communities. China and Japan 
will forevermore be the nearest foreign neighbors to Pacific 
America. This is not theory ; it is not a prospective possibility 
merely ; itis an active reality, even now, at an advanced stage 
of experience. The steamships that now ply between Ameri- 
ca’s West and Asia’s Kast make more frequent departures and 
arrivals than those of the Atlantic did between Liverpool and 
New York in 1846. They will increase to weekly intervals, 
then to daily, perhaps in the same time that this rate was 
reached between Europe and the United States. For, when 
the American railway system between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific shal] have been developed to its full design and capaci- 
ty, Europe must share largely in this Pacific commerce. 

But these capacities of proximity and commerce are among 
the minor civilizing furces that fit America as a partner Puwer 
with England and Russia in the great work of reclaiming Asia 
to a Christian civilization. She is bringing to bear upon this 
work furcee of a far higher grade of moral power. She is 
not now, and never will be, planting American communities 
in China or Japan, as normal schuols of instruction in the life 
of municipal institutions and self-governing populations. But 
she is doing more than this, more than she would if she plant- 
ed and peopled a town of 10,000 Americans every year in those 
countries. She is taking into her own States Chinese by tens 
of thousands yearly, to apprentice themselves to her industria] 
occupations and machinery of Jabor, to Jearn what these ana all 
else that they see, handle, use, hear, and en‘oy may teach them 
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This is nut the only class of learners that are to carry back 
and disseminate such instruction through their native countries. 
There are hundreds of Chinese and Japanese students in 
American colleges and schools, fitting themselves to become 
teachers at liome of a higher education. Then American in- 
structors in every department of industrial and social science, 
professors of colleges, nurmal and common school teachers, po- 
litical economists, bankers, merchants, railway and telegraph 
constructors, master mechanics, and other men of the best skill 
and experience in the arts of enlightened civilization, are do- 
ing their best to impart them to the whole Empire of Japan, 
which is opening its doors widely and gladly to admit 
them. 

This, then, is a part of the great mission assigned to 
America as a partner with England and Russia; and she is 
not disobedient or blind to the calling of Providence. Itis inevi- 
table. There is no discharge for her from this task and duty. 
She must, she will, march with these civilizing forces west- 
ward and inward upon Asia from the whole length of its Pacific 
coast. Now, who can look at these movements and detach one 
from the other in its progress and result? Who can fail to see 
that these Powers are converging towards each other, and to 
one great momentons end, in their triangular march upon Asia! 
Then is it not time that the three great Empires, thus fitted 
and called to such an enterprise, and at this moment engaged 
in it with such small and lessening spaces between them, should 
recognize the alliance in which Providence hae joined them by 
bonds which they cannot sever? Is it not time for their states- 
men to say what the poet sings !— 

“And howsoever this wild world may roll, 
Between your peoples truth and manful peace, 
England—Russia—America,” 

This enlightened and generous sentiment is what is at this 
moment most needed to engoul the policy and attitude of the 
three Powers towards each other. - ‘Truth and manful peace”’ 
should be their watchword and countersign on this grand march 
for humanity. Truth, not the fitful vagaries of a suspicious 
imagination. Manful peace—peace that wears the bright face 
of that noble manly courage which nations must yet Jearn, the 
covrage to believe that what you would not do to another, another 
would not do to you. ‘** Howsoever this wild world may roll,”’ 
this correlative and complement of ‘the golden rule’? Eng- 
land, Russia and America must learn and practice on this 
march. Let no one be offended at the repetition. The day is 
coming—it is near at hand—when England and Russia muat 
meet broadside on in Asia, just as the United States meet Eng- 
Jand in America. They inust see, what the outside world sees, 
that the day must come on this converging march eastward 
when their developing Empires shal] meet in the thin and com- 
mon boundary of a geometrical line. Why should they not 
thus meet in ‘*manful peace? ’? Why should one or both wish 
a wide or narrow waste of heathenism between them? Why 
should there be more need of such a sterile space between them 
than of one of equal width between Russia and Germany? 
Does commerce, still affected by the traditions of a policy gone 
forever, recoil from this proximity! Commerce 18 not a war, 
. but a friendly trade between two countries, as helpful to one as 
the other. Could Russia, then, injure British India by sell- 
ing to it and buying of it more than now! Does politica) gov- 
ernment apprehend the proximity? The British rule in India 
is not that of Hastings or Clive. If it isnot now all that Indian 
millions can love, Britain can make it one of the best in the 
world for them, a government which they would not exchange 
for one that any other Power could establish. Can religion 
shrink from the conterminous line? Such a line would only 
mark the centre of the widest continent, over which the banner 
of the same Cruss would fluat from the Indian Ocean to the 
Frozen Sea. 

These are a few thoughts which the view from an American 
standpvint suggests to the English mind. 


The best part of one’s life is the performance of his daily 
duties. All higher motives, ideals, conceptions, sentimenis, ina 
man are of no account if they dv not come down and strengthen 
him fur the better discharge of the duties which devulve upon 
him in the ordinary affairs of life. 


THE GOLDEN SIDE. 


There is many a rest in the road of life, 
If we only would stop to take it ; 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would make it! 
To the sunny svul that is full of hope 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er taileth, 
The grass is green and the fluwers ure bright, 
Though the wintry storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, though the clouds hang low, 
And keep the eyes still lifted ; 

For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the ominous clouds are rifted ! 

There was never a night without a day, 
Or an evening without a morning ; 

And the darkest hour, as the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There is many a gem in the path of Jife, 
Which we pass in our idle pleasure, 
That is richer far than the jewelled crown, 
Or the miser’s huarded treasure ; 
It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayers to heaven, 
Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden fillirg, 

And to du God's will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are swift and willing, 

Than to snap the delicate, minute threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 

And then blame Heaven fur the tangled ends 
And sit, aod grieve, and wonder. 


Think how long prejudices linger; how hard itis to eradi- 
cate from the mind notions early received, even though they 
are recognized as childish and vain and erroneous. Think that 
only one individual in a family may have attained te a reasona- 
ble view of his life and his duties, while all its weaker members 
are held tothe sway of prejudice, tradition and irratiunality. 
All these things account for this difference in numbers. Think 
how the politician’s rule plays its part in the church ; how 
it is made fur the pecuniary interest of Jarge numbers of persons 
to uphold acreed in which they have no heartfelt interest ; how 
strong are moneyed institutions, such as many religious estab- 
lishments are to hold men from any real interest in truth ; and 
you will not wonder. at the apparent slowness with which 
reason purifies the prevailing truth. This difference in num- 
bers will prevail while the conditions, privileges, and advan- 
tages of human life are so unequal; while ignorance exceeds 
enlightenmentthey will prevail, While credulity remains in 
excess cf thought they will prevail ; while people are more 
ready to credit the past than the present ; more ready to accept 
the conclusions of some outside authority than to have conclu- 
siuns of their own ; more ready te pretend than to be brave aud 
true, it will prevail. But that will not be forever. The rela- 
tive differeuce in numbers has changed amazingly within this 
century. Every year now accelerates the change.—Farrington. 


When Mandeville maintained that private vices were public 
benefits, he did not calculate the widely destructive influences 
of bad example. To affirm that a vicious man is only his own 
enemy, is about as wise as to affirm that a virtuous man is oly 
his own friend. 


Amidst all disorders, God is ordering all wisely and justly, 
and to them who love him graciuusly ; therefure we ouglit out 
to be dismayed. 


The Christian who has put aside religion because he is in 
worldly company is like the man who has put uff his shves be 
cause he is walking among thorns. 
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PEACE. 


BY E. ALICE KINNEY. 


The happiest word ears ever heard, 
The tenderest and the sweetest, 

The one that like a song of bird, 
Rings purest-and completest 

Against earth’s wall of night and sin, 
Bursting its gates asunder,— 

Ts this which tells where storm hath been, 
And night, and wave, and thunder, 

But now is Peace! 


O winds! that know no rest nor sleep, 

O clouds that never brighten, 
. On shores which fret the weary deep 

In ceaseless waves to whiten, 

O hearts! that beat like frightened birds 
Amid life’s wild commotion, 

O keys! that fashion sorrowing words, 
O restless sails of ocean! 

At last comes Peace. 


The winds shal] moan awhile—then rest, 
Blue rend the storm asunder, 
The clouds in gold robe all the west, 
The bird song drown the thunder! 
The restless hearts that ached so long 
Thro’ years that know no sweetness 
By suffering pure shall grow, be strong 
To most divine completeness, 
Hope, Rest and Peace. 


Trust on, faint heart! toil on, brave hands ! 
God who forgets you never, 

Shall loose at last your heavy bands 
Forever and forever. 

Sunshine shall come, the storm be past, 
All stilled the wild commotion, 

And, in the harbor rest at last 
The wandering sails of ocean 

In perfect Peace. 


Have the courage to show your respect for honesty, in what- 
ever guise it appears, and your contempt for dishonesty and 
duplicity by whomsoever exhibited. 


SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


Mrs. Helen C. Weeks writes for The Independent an account 
of a recent interview at Washington with Sojourner Truth 
who, she says, is as ‘‘ tall and straight as apine tree.’?, Though 
now very aged, she retains much of her bodily vigor and the 
remarkable mental and religious earnestness for which she has 
long been noted. Her special ambition is to found a colony for 
needy colored people, before she dies, upon government lands 
at the West. ‘I can never give you,’’ Mrs. Weeks writes, 
‘‘the power and energy of the thin black face, a little braid of 
gray wool on either side, and a white muslin handkerchief - 
crowning the whole, instead of the gay turban oftener seen."’ 
To Mrs. Weeks, Sojourner said: ‘‘ 1’m most done with earth ; 
but [’m goin’ to try for one thing more beforeI die. Out 
West, on the big. prairies, there’s room for every one, an’ 
there’s no call for my folks to pack in here like they do, an’ 
steal an’ lie an’ foryit how to be decent. Now, I’ve mort- 
gaged my little house to come on here an’ beg Congress to 
give some land for a big farm, where de poor old people can go 
an’ the young ones git some trainin’. Let all dese wicked lit- 
tle niggers, that go to school a few hours an’ den come out an’ 
steal everything they can Jay their hands on—let ’em be sent 
out dere, where there ain’t no chance to steal, an’ be trained 
into farmers an’ workers. Reform schools pay. De govern- 
ment can’t Jose, an’ it'll doa heap of good. Here I’ve been 
workin’ five ‘years for this thing. I want a-trainin’. Train 
boys a year or two, an’ the farmers all around would hire ’em 
an’ be glad to get ’em. 

‘*Oh! dear chile, maybe I don’t makeit plain; but every 
friend of de black folks onght to pray for it. How dey are 
tryin’ to learn. They ain’t fit to be anything till they’ ve learned 
something more’n they know now. ere they feed de Injuns, 
and give ’em guns too, to kill de white folks with. I 
don’t ask for guns. [ only want a chance. We black folks 
earned a right to some land. It’s wet with our blood in places. 
Ain’t that earned it? Chile, I’m goin’ to have meetins, an’ 
you must tell folks an’ help all you kin. I want a start that'll 
last for the black folks as long as God does. Mr. Sumner said 
he’d help me; but de Lord took him. Do you suppose there’s 
any senator anywheres near like him? Do you think they'll 
help?” 


You have not fulfilled every duty unless you have fulfilled 
that of being pleasant. 
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PEACE THROUGH WOMAN’S DEVOTION. 


Why should any man ever become a soldier, when we have 
such instances as the following, of what a huinan being can do, 
on that higher plane of devotion, through self-sacrifice and of 
prayer through personal appeal : 

In the time of Cromwell a young soldier, for some offence, 
was compelled to die, and the time of his death was fixed ‘‘ at 
the ringing of the curfew.’’ Naturally such a doom would be 
fearful and bitter to one in the years of his hope and prime, but 
to this unhappy youth death was doubly terrible, since he was 
soon to be married to a beaatiful lady, whom he had Jong 
loved., 

The lady, who loved him ardently in return, had used her 
efforts to avert his fate, by pleading with the judges, and even 
with Cromwell himself, but all in vain. In her despair she 
tried to bribe the old sexton not to ring the bell, but she found 
that impossible. Thos hour drew near for the execution. ‘The 
preparations were completed. The officera of the law brought 
forth the prisoner and waited, while the sun was setting, for 
the signal from the distant bell tower. 

To the wonder of everybody it did not ring. Only one per- 
son at that moment knew why. The poor girl herself, half 
wild with the thought of her lover's peril, had rushed unseen 
up the winding stairs, and climbed the ladders into the belfry- 
loft and seized the tongue of the bell. 

The old sexton was in his place, prompt to the fatal moment. 
He threw his weight upon the rope, and the bell, obedient to 
his practised hand, reeled and swung to and fro in the tower. 
But the brave girl kept her hold, and no sound issued from the 
metallic lips. 

Again and again the sexton drew the rope, but with desper- 
ate strength the young heroine held on. Every movement 
made her position more fearful, every sway of the bell's huge 
weight threatened to fling her through the high tower window, 
but she would not let go. 

At last the sexton went away. Old and deaf he had not 
noticed that the curfew gave no peal. The brave girl descend- 
ed from the belfry, wounded and trembling. She hurried from 
the church to the place of execution. 

Cromwell himself wag there, and was just sending to de- 
mand why the bell was silent. She saw him— 


‘Sand her brow, 

Lately white with sickening horror, glows with hope and 
courage now ; 

At his feet she told her story, showed her hands all bruised 
and turn, 

And her sweet young face still haggard with the anguish it 
had worn, 

sar os heart with sudden pity, lit his eyes with misty 
ight— 

‘Go; your lover lives,’ cried Cromwell; ‘curfew shall not 
ring to-night.’ ”’ 


MICHAEL VERRAN—A PEACE HERO. 


Mr. John Gill, of Penryn, Cornwall, has issued another (No. 
9) of his valuable Peace Pages for the Young. It contains an 
account of a brave Cornish miner, from which we extract the 
following : 

‘¢ Somewhat more than thirty years ago, Michacl Verran and 
two other men were sinking a shaft in South Caradon mine. 
They had bored a hole in the bottom of it in the usual way, then 
one had climbed to the windlass, leaving the other two to attend 
tothe blasting. They had been to cut the fuse to its necessary 
length, before placing it in the hole; then one should have as- 
cended in the bucket, the single man left in the pit should have 
waited until the bucket came down again, fired the touch-paper 
pee under the fuse, given the signal, and the two men should 

ave drawn him tothe top before the explosion took place. In 
the present case, however, they had acted carelessly, having 
left the fuse attached to the coil. Then they cut it with a 
stone and one of their blunt iron drills. In doing this fire was 
struck; the fuse was ignited, hissing sparks fell around them, 
the hole might rattle at any moment; they both dashed to the 
bucket, and shouted the signal. But the man at the windlass, 


though strong and hale, could not draw up the two. He tried, 
and tried in vain ; one could escape, both could not, and delay 
was death to both O, what a solemn moment in the history of 
their lives! 

‘* It is the general custom of the Cornish miner who attends 
especially to the charging of the hole to remain behind and fire 
it. It was Michael Verran’s turn to have ascended; but, look- 
ing for a moment at his comrade, and stepping from the bucket, 
he cheerfully exclaimed, ‘Escape for thy life; I shall be in 
heaven in a minute!’ The bucket sped swiftly up the shaft, 
until it reached the platform, and the man was safe. Oh! how 
eager he was to learn the fate of his deliverer, who had given 
up his own life to save him! He bent over the pit, gazed into 
the great gloom, and listened. Then came the hollow rumb- 
ling roar of the explosion, hurling a fragment of the rock to the 
very foot of the windlass, which left a deep and an abiding scar 
upon his brow. The smoke poured from the muuth of the pit like 
a furnace: they listened with beating hearts and throbbing tem- 
ples, but not a sound was now heard in the working below. 
Down they weat through the sickening sulphur, down, down, 
until they stvod upon the rended earth in the bottom of the pit. 
Rocks lay here, and rocks lay there, in wild confusion ; but the 
Christian hero they saw not. With faltering lips they called 
upon his name, ‘ Michael, Michael Verran, where art thou ?’ 
And a voice came up from among the flints, sweeter than the 
voice of morning in the dewy vales, ‘ Thank God! I am here.’ 
Yes, thank God he was there! and his pulses were beating 
yet, and his faith in Christ was unshaken. With eager hands 
they removed the rubbish, rock after rock, and stone after 
stone, until they found him under the flints, with one sharp pil- 
lar hurled by the blast on his right side, and one sharp pillar 
on his left, both standing upright, with a rocky cover upon 
them. Brave, good man! With shouts tothe King of Heaven 
they took him out; and there was not found a rent upon his 
garment, or a scratch upon his flesh. When he was left alune 
by the hissing fuse, he sat down in a corner of the shaft, held 
a slab of rock before his eyes, commended his soul to his 
Maker, and waited the issue. And the God in whom he 
trusted delivered his faithful servant. 

‘+ His mining life was changed from that hour; kind and good 

eople from the Society of Friends rose up to encourage him. 

hey placed him on a small farm, where he passed the remain- 
der of his years in comparative plenty. He served his God ir 
secret, a8 well as in the great congregation; and when the 
time came for his departure, he was, as he felt in the bottom 
of the shaft at South Caradon, quite ready. He now sleeps in 
a quiet country graveyard, where the daisies blossom in the 
grass, and the birds sing at the opening of summer.’’ — Herald 
of Peace. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING. 


My Dear Youne Frienps :—<As you have not all been able 
to attend the great international camp-meeting, held at Round 
Lake, N. Y., during the past summer, you will read with pleas- 
ure anything of a peaceful and joyful character which transpired 
there. <A long time ago, and I might say at different times in 
the history of the great Methodist chuich, there have arisen 
controversies, as in several other churches, which caused a di- 
vision. They might be characterized as a species of war al- 
though there was no bloodshed. 

‘This meeting has been so rich in peaceful sentiments that it 
is but just fur us to indulge the hope that these family quarrels 
are qnile at anend. Here were men from India, and from 
Australia, and others representing the Canadas, and the South- 
ern, and every portion of our country all baptized with the 
spirit of brotherly love. Do you believe they would engage in 
war! Never. Some of these men had been separated for 
thirty years, and as they met in Christian worship and bowed 
betore a common Saviour, it reminded one of the meeting of 
Esau and Jacob, who kissed each other as they wept. The 
services held for the children and for the vast congregations 
were so filled with the spirit of peace and Jove, that had Mars 
looked on with war chariots and all, methinks he would have 
withdrawn to another planet where he had more hope of caus- 
ing discord and strife. We doubt not that notes of peace have 
been sounded here that will never cease to vibrate. M. 
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SOLOMON SLOOP. 


BY 


JOHN HARRIS. 


The field in which Solomon Sloop was ploughing was called | 


the Wood Meadow, because many years ago there was a 
large clump of oaks on the northern side of it; but they had 
long since disappeared, except one or two by the farm-house, 
in which the rooks on this spring morning were cawing vigor- 
ously. The larks, tov, sang deliciously overhead, and the 
linnets and chafinches made melody in the brake, while the 
daisies and daffodils in their emerald bowers sweetly spoke of 
summer days to be. As Solomon Sloop followed his plough 
round and round, drawn by two tall red horses, he had ample 
time for meditation ; and his thoughts flew back to the days of 
his boyhood, when the music of his mother’s voice was in his 
soul, and the landscape of life was thickly strewn with flowers. 
-On went the red horses dragging the great plough after them, 
and on went Solomon Sloop travelling round and round, seri- 
ously thinking all the while, until he uttered hia thoughts half- 
aloud, on this wise : | 

‘* What a wrong thing it was to play at soldiers when we 
were boys, and march up and down with sticks for swords, 
hollow tubes for muskets, a tin-kettle for a drum, and a colored 
rag on a long piece of wire for a flag of honor! But we only 
imitated children of larger growth—old men and youths in our 
neighborif>od—and deemed this to be the only way to glory and 
the good of our couniry. Wecould not then see the folly of 
striving to imitate the wicked customs that nations have prac- 
tised from the earliest times,—of settling disputes by the whole- 
sale destruction of their fellow-men, which has been such a 
curse to the world. The instructions imparted to me by my 
parents, saved me from the life of a wanderer, and caused me 
to be cuntented at home. But it was not so with some of my 
companions, many of whom grew up to become soldiers, and 
waste those gifts which God had bestowed upon them. This 
was especially so with Caleb Cord. Poor Caleb! I wonder 
what is become of him now! How he used to brag that he 
would join the army, and be a hero! Time passed away, and 
when the brightness of youth was on his forehead, and the fire 
of hope in his eye, he left his aged father to go into the work- 
house, and went off to the wars. A letter came to our Rector 
some time ago, saying that Caleb Cord was a wanderer in the 
wilderness, with but one hand to hold forth for charity. Poor 
Caleb! The last 1 have heard of him was his being seen by a 
pedier in the Highlands, ragged and shoeless, sitting upon a 
rock by the wayside with his face towards the setting sun.”’ 

Solomon Sloop looked up from his plough, and saw ap- 
proaching the gate a poor creature who had hardly strength to 
stagger. One side of his hat-rim was completely gone; his 
shapeless coat was collarless, and rent across the back ; one 
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leg of his trowsers had left to the knee; he had only one old 
boot for two feet; along tangled beard hung down upon his 
dirty vest; he carried a knotty stick in his only hand, anda 
greasy wallet was slung over his left shoulder. ’T'was Caleb 
Cord, and he was a beggar. Solomon took him into his barn, 
and gave him the best his house afforded. But he was very 
weak, and soon became quite prostrate. In his moments of 
consciousness he talked of his old father, and requested Solo- 
mon to take a letter from the breast pocket of his ragged coat, 
which he did. It was written by his aged parent in the Union, 
many years before, and though somewhat crumpled, was pre- 
served tolerably clean in two coarse wrappers. Caleb asked 
him to read it, and the great tears ran down his face. It spoke 
of the old man having tound the Saviour, of his near approach 
to the city of rest, concluding with an earnest prayer that he 
might meet his son in heaven. Soon after this he died; and 
the letter became a treasure not to be bartered for gold. Caleb 
Cord then asked Solomon to read a little from the Bible, of the 
prodigal son. ‘‘ This,’’ said he, ‘‘is a type of my poor self.” 

Then the twilight deepened, a great silence fell upon the 
earth, and touched the soul of the watcher ; and when Solomon 
again held the clear, cold water to his lips, poor Caleb Cord 
was dead upon the straw. 

Which of the two would you prefer to be—Solomon Sloop 
in the fields of peace, loving and loved, living to benefit man- 
kind and aid his fetow-men; or Caleb Cord in his gay uni- 
form, studying the art of dexterously beheading his brother, 
adding another huge weight to the high heap of human misery, 
grasping at glory only to feel the gash of sword-blades, and the 
sulphur of carnage drying up his blood, houseless and homeless, 
a cruelty to his parent and a burden to the world ! 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 
(Paraphrased from Southey.) 


‘¢ Is war right, mamma?”’ said little Lucy to her mother one 
day, while they were sitting together after the child’s lessons . 
were over. 

‘* No, dear, war is not right, because, you see, men then 
send each other unprepared into eternity, and wives and chil- 
dren are left without any one to take care of them. I shall 
tell my Lucy a little story, which relates to war, if she can sit 
still for five minutes longer.’’ 

‘* Please do, mamma.’' 

‘** Well, then, one summer’s evening, a Jong time ago, in the 
village of Blenheim, in front of a pretty cottage, sat an old 
man, whom we will call Kaspar. e had two little grand- 
children—Wihelmina and Peterkin—who were playing at a 
little distance on the green. Peterkin presently found some- 
thing, which was large and smooth. He could not make out 
what it was, so he took it to the old man. Kaspar looked at 
it, and, shaking his head said, ‘ Ah, my boy, ’tis the skull of 
some poor fellow who fell in the great victory; I have found 
many such while digging my garden.’ ‘ Tell us, grandfather, 
what they fought about,’ exclaimed both the children at once. 
‘ My dears, why they killed each other is more than [ can tell. 
I only know it was a famous victory, and that the English 
beat the French. I was but a baby myself then, living with 
my father and mother near yonder stream. Our cottage was 
burnt to the ground by cruel soldiers, and my parents left with- 
out a roof to shelter them. Fire and sword spread terror 
everywhere. Women and babies too, were slain! But at 
every famous victory things like those must be. 1 have heard 
tell the sight was dreadful, for thousands of dead bodies were 
left rotting in the sun. Everybody praised the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and our good Prince Eugene.’ ‘ Why, grandfather, 
what a wicked thing!’ ‘ Ah, my girl, but it was a famous 
victory.” What thinks Lucy of war, now? ”’ 

‘¢Oh, mamma! I wish there was no war. 
think of such sad things.”’ 


I don't like to 


Men’s proper business in this world falls mainly into three 
divisions: First, to know themselves and the existing states of 
the things they have to do with. Secondly, to be happy in 
themselves and in the existing state of things. Thirdly, to 
mend themselves and the existing state of things as far as either 
are marred and amendable.— Ruskin. 
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AN EYE FOR A PIN. 


Two bovs named Abel and Asa, were at the same school in 
New York. each about ten years old ; not brothers, but school- 
mates and class-mates. Both of them had irritable tempers, 
and had been taught to think they must resent injuries, and 
defend their rights at all hazards. Playing pin was a common 
amusement in the school. ‘They played in this way: Two 
boys would take a hat, and set it down between them, crown 
upward. Then each boy would lay a pin ontop of the crown, 
and then knock it—first one, and then the other. The one 
that could knock the pins so that they would lie across each 
other had them both. During recess one day, Abel and Asa 
were playing pin. They knocked the pins about some time. 
Both became much excited in the game. Finally, Abel knock- 
ed the pins so that, as ke said, one lay across the point of the 
other. Asa denied it. Abel declared they did, and snatched 
up both pins. Asa’s anger flashed in a moment, and he struck 
Abel in the face with his fist. This excited Abel’s wrath. 
They began tu fight—the other boys clustering around, not to 
part them, but to urge them on. Some cried, ‘* Hit him, 
Abel! ’’ and some ‘ Give it to him, Asa!’’-thus stimulating 
them to quarrel. The boys seized each other, and finally came 
tumbling to the ground, Abel on top. Then Abel, in his 
fury, weht to beating Asa in his face, till the blood spouted 
from his nose and mouth, and till Asa Jay like onedead. Then 
the boys pulled Abel off. But Asa could not get up. The 
boys began to be alarmed. They were afraid Abel had killed 
him. ‘The teacher was called. He carried Asa in, washed the 
blood from his face, and recovered him from his stupor. He 
examined his face and head, and found them bruised in ashock- 
ing manner. One of his eyes was so hurt and swollen, he 
could not open it. And from that day the sight of it grew 
more and more dim, till it went out in total darkness. So Asa 
lost an eye, and Abel put it wut, merely for a pin. 

Ain eye forapin! \t wasadear bargain. Yet there was as 
much sense in their fighting and putting out each other’s eyes 
. for a pin, as there would have been in doing the same thing 
for a state. IJtis just as displeasing to our Heavenly Father to 
quarrel for a kingdom as for a pin. Two nations may as well 
go to war for a pin as for an empire. It is wrong to fight for 
either.—A Kiss fora Blow. 


A LittLe Boy’s Lesson to a Carman.—lIt is told of one 
of Miss Alcott’s ‘* Little Men,’’ that one day he was playing 
onthe side-walk, when he saw a Carman trying to start his 
horse. We donot know what madethe horse refuse to go, 
any more than we can always know what makes little boys and 
girls hang down their heads and refuse to obey : but he seemed 
to have made up his mind to spend the rest of his days on that 
very spot. The driver was very much vexed with such beha- 
vior, and gave vent to his anger in violently beating the horse. 
This distressed the little boy, and he ran earnestly out to the 
man and said, ‘‘ It is wicked to beat the poor horse so; if you 
want to make him go, you must love him.’’ The little boy had 
found out the right way to overcome a great deal of naughti- 
ness. I suppose that ée/ling the horse that he loved him would 
not have helped the driver much; but he might have kept his 
temper and tried the many ways there are for coaxing or sur- 
prising a horse into going. 

This loving is a mighty power for starting not only stubborn 
horses, but for helping on great folks, and little folks as well. 


A landlord who gave to every customer an example of his 
moderate drinking, complained of the badness of his eyes, and 
asked a Quaker what he should do for them, removing his gog- 
ples and submitting his swollen and inflamed eyes to the 
examination of his customer. ‘‘ My advice, friend,’’ replied 
the Quaker, ‘‘ is that thou shouldst put thy brandy on thy eyes 
and tie thy goggles over thy mouth.’’ 


Acts grow out of thonghts. Ifa man’s thinking be confined 
to trifling objects, his acts will correspond. So of religious be- 
lief. Ifa Christian’s faith be strong and ardent, a vitality will 
be imparted to all he does. Pure doctrine, honestly held, be- 
gets a pure life. 


“TY LEFT HER TO GOD.” 


In West Africa, a society in England has a school for poor 
native children. One day, in that school, a little girl struck 
her school-mate. The teacher found it out, and asked the 
child who was struck— 

‘¢ Did not you strike her back again? ”’ 

‘¢ No, ma’am,’’ said the child. 

‘© What did you do? ’’ asked the teacher. 

‘©] tert HER TO Gop,’’ said she. 

A beautiful and most efficient way to settle all aifficulties, 
and prevent all fights among children and among men. We 
shall never be struck by others, when they know that we shall 
not return the blow, but ‘* leave them to God.’’ Then, what- 
ever our enemies do, or threaten to do, to us, let us leave them 
to him, praying that he would forgive them, and make them 
our friends.— Uncle Henry. 


A QUESTION FOR you. | #41 


Oh, what are you going to do, brother ? 
Say, what are you going to do! 

You have thought of some useful Jabor, 
But what is the end in view? 

You are fresh from the home of your boyhood, 
And just in the bloom of youth; 

Have you tasted the sparkling water, 
That flows from the fount of truth? 

Is your heart in the Saviour's keeping! 
Remember He died for you! 

Then what are you going to do, brother? 
Say, what are you going to do? 


Will you honor His cause and kingdom, 
Wherever your path may be? 

And stand as a bright example, 
That others your light may see! 

Are you willing to live for Jesus, 
And ready the cross to bear? 

Are you willing to meet reproaches, 
The frowns of the world to share? 

Your lot may perhaps be humble, 
But God has a work fur you— 

Then what are you going to do, brother? 
Say, what are you guing to do! 
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have united in the organization of ‘* The Peace Association of 
Friends in America,’’ to which is delegated tnis important 
work, with instructions to labor expressly on their behalf ia the 
more general promotion of the cause of peace. 

The Association, in the fulfillment of its trust, has thus far 
mostly confined its labors to the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, and the publication of a monthly paper called 
the Messenger of Peace. During the few years of its existence, 
millions of pages have been distributed far and wide, and many 
acknowledgments have been received of the convincing effects 
of the truth therein inculcated. 

The attitude of millions in the prime of manhood, now kept 
constantly armed and equipped for mutual] slaughter by the na- 
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AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS, 


INDIVIDUALLY AND COLLECTIVELY, ON BEHALF OF THE CAUSE 
OF PEACE. 


Tt is well known to our Christian brethren that the Religious 
Society of Friends has ever believed that all war is entirely 


Surely itis time to wipe out this reproach against Him, at 

whose coming into the world, peice on earth and good will to 
men was proclaimed, and engage in this holy warfare against 
the supremacy of Satan’s kingdom. 
‘ Therefore, in behalf of suffering humanity, and in behalf of 
-lhe cause of the blessed Prince of Peace, whose mission on 
earth is not fulfilled while wars continue—in true Christian 
love, we again entreat you to give this subject the consideration 
it justly merits. 


forbidden by the Gospel, and that, in accordance with that be- 
lief, its members have as a rule, refrained from taking any part 
in carnal warfare; and for refusing to comply with military 
requisitions, or to pay fines for thus refusing, many, in years 
past, have suffered distraint of goods to large amounts, and not 
a few have been imprisoned. Beside a passive testimony thus 
borne by members individually, the Society has, from time to time 
issued its public protest against this heathen and wicked custom. 

But while we have cause to feel thankful for the ameliora- 
tion of military laws, whereby our meinbers are now generally 
exempt from suffering, we are pained in knowing that war, 
with all its horrors, is yet allowed and practiced by all the 
Christian nations, and sanctioned by the larger portions cf the 
Christian Church. As Christians, we all believe in the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy. Dr. Chalmers, more than filty years ayo, 
testified that ‘‘the mere existence of this prophecy of peace is a 
sentence of condemnation upon war, and stamps a criminality 
on its very forehead. So soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
—ascendency in the world, from that moment war is to disup- 
- ~pear.”’ 

Believing that it is only by a full and proper application of 
the Gospel in the affairs of nations, as well as individuals, that 
the prophecies in regard to war will be fulfilled ; and believ- 
ing, as a branch of the church which has so Jong secn the true 
character of this heathen abomination, that we were not doing 
all that we should do toward enlightening our brethren on this stage paid, on reception of the price. Address Rev. H.C. 
important subject, most of the Yearly Meetings of Friends! Dunham, No. 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


y 


On behalf and by direction of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. 
Rosert L. Murray, President, New York. 
Danitt Hin, Secretary, New Vienna, Ohio. 
Murray Sxiputey, Treasurer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New Vienna, Ohio, First mo. 1, 1874. 


CHARLES SUMNER ON PEACE AND WAR. 


Tre True Granpeur or Nations and the War-System or 
rHE ComMMONWEALTH OF Nations bound in one volume, will be 
sent postage paid on receipt of $1.00, by addressing Rev. H. 
C. Dunham, 1 Somerset street, Boston. 

We have but a limited supply of these great orations of the 
great Senator, who was a ‘* tower of strength’’ in our noble 
cause, and believe there are many who will be glad to receive 
a copy on the above terms. 


THe Apostle or Peace.— Memoir of Wiliam Ladd.—By 
John Hemmenway.—A most remarkable book of one of the 
greatest and best men that ever lived, well spiced with anecdotes, 
will be read with lively interest by the old and the young, and 
should be in every family and Sunday school in the land. This 
contains about 300 pages, with a fine likeness of Mr. Ladd. 

Substantially bound in muslin, $1.00. Will be sent by mail, 
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An Illustrated Christian Weekly! 


(Unsectarian) for all classes and all ages. 
FOR EVERYBODY! 


416 super-royal octavu pages, double columns, and nearly 100 
beautiful illustrations yearly. ‘he cheapest paper in America. 
The only illustrated PENNY WEEKLY in America. Only 
50 cents a year. Subscribe to-day. Address, 


THE WAYSIDE, 
607 Market St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY! 


é 


Everybody should Buy the 
CHOICEST TEAS AND COFFEES 


AT 


JOHNSTON'S 
THA STORE, 
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We present above a specimen of a new pictorial envelope, 
which we are sure will be regarded as one of the most beaut} 
ful and expressive things of the kind. 

The Society has now four kinds of envelopes, three pictorial, 
and one other containing brief paragraphs in relation to war 
and the object of Peace Societies. They are nut only envel- 
opes, but peace tracts in miniature, and their use will promote 
the Cause perhaps a hundred or a thousand miles aw ay. The 
price of these envelopes has been reduced to 15 cents a pack- 
age, 50 cents a hundred, $1.00 for twu hundred and fifty, and 
$3.00 per thousand. Being so cheap, and what almost every 
one has to purchase somewhere, we are selling thousands every 
week, and those who buy them are sending these messages of 
Peace all over the Continent. 


THE MESSENGER OF PEACE 


is published monthly by the Secretary of the ‘*Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America.’’ It is filled with facts and argu- 
ments to prove that war is unchristian, inhuman and unneces- 
sary. That if men and women of intelligence were as anxious 
to find a remedy as they are to find an apology for war, this 
self-imposed scourge of our race would soon be banished from 
the civilized world. It advocates the brotherhood of mankind, 
and that we cannot injure another without injuring ourselves. 
Terms, 50 cents per annum, in advance, or 5 copies sent to one 
address for $2. Free to ministers of the Gospel of all denomi- 
nations who will read it and recommend it to their congrega- 


Corner of Shawmut.Avenue and Gaaiaaan (ack tions. Also, a well-selected stock of peace publications, both 


(Opposite Morgan’s Chapel,) 
BOSTON. 


for adults and children. 


Address, DANIEL HILL, 


New Vienna, Clinton County, Ohio. 
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